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DIYDTB  PROVIDBNCE.  STATEMENT  AND  PROOF  OF  THE  DOCTRINB. 
PROVIDBNCB  PARTIOULAB  AND  UNIVERSAL, — RELATES  TO  THE 
NATURAL  AND  MORAL  WORLD.  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  PROVI- 
DENGB. 

The  doctme  of  diyine  providence  is,  tiiat  aU  things  are  «u«- 
teined,  directed  and  controlled  hy  €hd.  "  Through  him  are  all 
liiingg.''  Correspondent  with  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Assembly's 
Catechism.  ^^  The  works  of  God's  providence  are  his  most  holj, 
wise  and  powerful  preserving  and  governing  aU  his  creatures  and 
aU  their  acticms.'' 

The  reality  of  God's  providence  has  been  considered  not  only 
by  Christian  divines,  but  by  heathen  philosophers,  as  resulting 
from  his  attributes.  If  God  is  infinitely  intelligent  and  powerful 
and  good,  he  certainly  will  take  care  of  the  works  of  his  hand. 
The  same  benevolence  which  prompted  him  to  create  the  world, 
must  prompt  him  to  preserve  and  govern  it.  The  same  wisdom 
which  contrived  so  wonderful  and  glorious  a  system,  can  and  will 
direct  and  control  it.  And  the  same  power  which  first  brought 
an  things  into  being,  can  with  perfect  ease  and  unfailmg  efficiency 
sustain  and  overrule  them.  To  suppose  that  God  would  create 
such  a  world  and  such  a  universe,  and  then  suffer  it  to  fall  mto  non- 
existence,  or  neglect  to  take  care  of  it,  would  be  to  suppose  God 
destitute  of  immutable  perfection.  If  we  should  be  told,  that 
God  win  tomorrow  withdraw  his  attention  and  care  from  ttie  crea- 
tures he  has  made,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  them,  leav- 
ing ahem  and  aU  their  concerns  to  take  their  own  course,  either  to 
eease  to  enst,  or  to  exist,  if  they  can,  independently  of  him ; 
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should  we  not  cry  out  in  distress,  —  can  it  be  that  our  glorious 
Creator  will  do  this  ?  Can  he  who  is  infinitely  benovolent,  cease 
to  exercise  his  benevolence  ?  Can  the  only  wise  God  cease  to 
show  his  wisdom  ?  Can  omnipotence  cease  to  act  ?  Why  should 
God  have  given  being  to  such  a  worid,  unless  he  meant  to  pre- 
serve and  govern  it  ?  Would  it  be  an  act  of  goodness  to  create 
the  universe  and  then  leave  it  in  such  a  forlorn  condition  ? — The 
thought  that  God  will  neglect  to  preserve  and  govern  the  world 
which  he  has  made,  would  fill  us  with  inexpressible  terror  and  dis- 
may. We  could  find  no  resting  place.  All  would  be  desolation. 
And  those  who  have  the  highest  degree  of  reason  and  benevolence, 
would  be  the  most  wretched.  We  come  then  quickly  to  this  re- 
sult, that  if  God  does  indeed  possess,  as  we  know  he  does,  those 
perfections  which  we  are  wont  to  ascribe  to  him,  he  surely  will  ppo- 
Berve  and  govern  all  his  creatures  and  all  iheir  actions. 

But  the  providence  of  God,  which  thus  follows  from  his  attri- 
butes, is  also  taught  by  experience.  Even  the  short  acquaintance 
which  we  have  had  with  tibe  natural  and  moral  world,  furnishes 
abundant  proof  of  the  sustuning  and  controlling  agency  of  God. 
In  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  in  land  and  water 
and  air,  in  the  light  of  day,  and  in  the  darkness  of  night,  m  th« 
revolving  seasons,  in  vegetables,  animals  and  minerab,  we  see  cod- 
stant  displays  of  boundless  wisdom,  power  and  goodness*  The 
objects  of  nature  around  us  and  above  us  address  themselves  di- 
rectly to  our  understandmgs  and  hearts,  declaring  ia  language 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  God  upholds  and  giudes  the  uni- 
verse. Who  can  behold  the  <Mrder  and  harmony  of  the  creation, 
the  marks  of  contrivance  every  where  apparent,  the  adaptedness 
of  means  to  ends,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  things  to  the  ink- 
provement  and  weltbeing  of  man,  without  recognizing  the  con- 
stant operation  of  a  presiding  intelligence  and  a  diffusive  benevo- 
lence? And  who  can  behold  the  mighty  operations  whioh  are 
going  on  in  the  visible  creation,  without  recognizing  the  hapd  of 
omnipotence  ?  The  manner  in  which  we  are  c(»itin»ed  in  1^ 
the  delicate  structure  of  ovur  frame,  the  dangers  to  which  we  find 
owaelves  constantly  expoied,  the  deep  consoiovflnQig  we  have  of 
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oar  own  weakness,  and  our  utter  insofSciency  for  our  own  safetj 
and  happiness,  must  indelibly  impress  the  sentiment  upon  us,  that 
in  Qod  we  live  and  move  and  hare  our  being.  The  doctrine  is 
brought  out  to  yiew  by  the  common  course  of  human  affiurs  in 
societies,  and  m  the  life  of  individuals.  Read  the  history  of 
Joseph,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  Esther,  and  of  other  persons  as 
set  finrth  in  the  Scriptures.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  circumstances 
and  events  of  their  lives  were  all  shaped  by  the  hand  of  God  ? 
Do  you  not  observe,  every  where,  the  marks  of  his  all-directing 
agency  ?  The  histories  of  these  individuals  ia  only  a  specimen  of 
the  history  of  human  life.  Your  life  and  mine  exhibit  as  real 
evidence  of  God's  providence,  as  the  life  of  Joseph,  Moses  or 
David.  We  must  have  been  very  inattentive  observers  of  the 
events  which  have  come  before  us,  if  we  have  overiooked  the  di- 
vine hand — if  we  have  not  clearly  seen  that  the  daily  current  of 
oar  aflhirs  d^)ends  on  a  wisdom  and  power  above  our  own.  The 
{dans  which  our  wisdom  contrives,  are  often  baffled.  The  objects 
which  we  design  and  expect  to  accomjdish,  fail.  Events  occur 
wUch  were  not  expected  or  thou^t  of  by  us.  Blesdngs  come  to 
us  unsoaght.  Evils  befall  us  which  we  did  not  fear.  And  those 
evib,  against  which  we  most  earnestly  endeavor  to  guard  our- 
selves, we  find  it  impossible  to  avoid.  It  stands  before  us  in  evi- 
dence as  clear  as  noon-day  brightness,  that  it  is  not  in  man  to  di- 
rect his  own  steps.  We  have  no  power  to  stop  or  turn  aside  the 
wheels  of  providence.  Before  the  power  which  governs  human 
affiurs,  our  power  fadei  away.  And  in  comparison  with  the  wis- 
dom which  presides  over  us,  our  wisdom  is  folly.  In  proportion 
as  we  obtain  just  views  of  ourselves  and  of  our  condition,  we 
become  distrustful  of  our  own  plans,  and  feel  that  we  are  insuffi- 
cient to  guide  our  own  pursuits,  or  protect  our  own  interests. 
Tbk  is  a  lesson  which  we  are  learmng  continually.  Common  ex- 
perience brings  us  into  contact  with  a  power  and  wisdom  above 
us,  the  influence  of  which  we  should  always  desire  as  a  blessing 
of  infinite  value. 

The  evidence  of  a  divide  providence  over  societies  and  nations 
is  equally  remarkable.    We  may  sometimes  be  ready  to  think 
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that  the  care  which  God  exercbed  over  the  posterity  of  Jacob  and 
of  Esau  is  an  exception  to  the  general  course  of  things  v  that  in 
those  cases,  God  had  a  special  object  in  view,  and  accordingly  in- 
terfered in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  is  common  ;  that 
in  ordinary  cases,  he  lets  men  alone,  leaving  them,  for  the  most 
part  at  least,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  independently  of  any 
higher  agency.  But  if  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  of 
other  countries  should  be  written  truly  and  fully,  the  hand  of  God 
would  be  every  where  apparent.  You  could  not  avoid  the  belief, 
that  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  though  mvolving  human 
agency,  have  been  under  a  divine  direction,  and  have  all  been 
made  subservient  to  the  objects  of  divine  wisdom.  In  the  course 
of  our  Revolutionary  struggles,  there  were  many  instances,  in 
which  our  public  afiisdrs,  beyond  all  expectation,  and  independently 
of  human  contrivance,  took  such  a  favorable  turn,  that  the  whole 
community  were  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God. 
And  if  we  had  a.  discernment  suflSciently  clear,  we  should  see 
that,  in  the  strictest  sense,  God  judgeth  among  the  nati<ms,  and 
reigns  in  righteousness  and  in  mercy  over  all  the  earth. 

But  to  exhibit  the  argument  from  experience  and  from  fru^t  in 
all  its  force,  would  be  to  give  a  particular  and  complete  history 
of  all  the  events  that  have  taken  place  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  relative  to  individuals,  families,  societies  and  nations.  All 
that  I  now  aim  to  do  is,  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  subject,  and 
to  induce  you  to  ponder  well  the  evidence  of  a  superintending 
providence,  arising  from  your  own  experience  and  observation,  and 
also  from  the  history  of  events  written  by  inspired  and  uninspired 
men. 

The  doctrine  which  I  maintain  and  which  is  the  doctrine  com- 
monly received  by  Christians  is,  that  the  providence  of  God  is  not 
only  general,  but  particular  and  vmver%al;  that  it  reaches  to  all 
his  creatures  and  all  their  actions.  This  doctrine  is  manifestiy  of 
deep  interest.  It  teaches  that  the  king  eternal,  immortal  and  in- 
visible, the  only  wise  God,  is  constantiy  near  to  us,  and  present 
with  us,  and  present  with  the  whole  creation,  every  where  and  at 
all  times  exercising  and  manifesting  his  glorious  perfections.     Let 
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08  serionslj  ponder  fhe  e^dence  which  shows,  that  this  doctrine, 
•0  interesting  and  desirable,  is  founded  in  trutti. 

I  shall  here  forestall  an  objection  which  is  apt  to  arise  in  the 
Bonds  of  contemplatiye  men,  against  the  doctrine  of  a  partieulat 
and  umverdol  proridence.  It  is  alleged,  that  for  God  to  concern 
himself  with  aU  the  little  things  which  exist,  with  aU  the  little 
events  which  take  place,  and  all  the  trifling,  insignificant  actions 
of  radonal  and  irrational  creatures,  would  be  derogatory  to  his  dig- 
nified and  exalted  character*  This  objection  is  specious ;  and  it 
may  be  no  easy  matter  to  rid  our  mmds  entu*elj  of  its  influence. 
The  chief  difficulty  will  be  found  to  arise  from  supposing  an  anal- 
ogy which  does  not  exist,  between  the  agency  of  Qod  and  the 
agency  of  man.  As  it  would  be  burdens<Hne  to  us,  and  would  be 
incompatible  with  our  wisdom,  and  would  hinder  us  from  accom- 
plishing higher  objects,  to  concern  ourselves  continually  with  what 
we  call  small  and  trifling  affiurs ;  it  is  supposed  that  any  thing 
Eke  this  would  be  burdensome  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  would 
hinder  him  from  ^ving  proper  attention  to  objects  of  higher  mo* 
xnent.  But  in  all  this  we  forget,  that  Ck)d's  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  Ins  thoughts  our  thoughts.  It  results  from  our  limited 
&culties,  that  we  can  attend  to  but  a  few  things  at  once,  and  con- 
sequently are  obliged  to  make  a  selection  of  those  things  which 
seem  to  us  the  most  important,  and  to  pass  by  the  rest.  There 
are  various  little  things  with  which  we  cannot  consistently  concern 
ourselves,  because  they  do  not  fall  within  our  province,  and  ought 
not  to  occupy  the  time  which  is  due  to  other  matters.  But  you 
win  observe  that,  when  any  of  those  little  things  become  really 
important  to  us,  then,  however  little  they  may  be,  and  however 
inagnificant  they  may  have  appeared  to  us  before,  we  find  it  to  be 
proper  to  concern  ourselves  with  them.  K  you  are  exposed  to  an 
insect,  however  small,  that  you  know  to  be  venomous,  you  take 
care  to  avoid  it.  If  you  have  iuhaled  any  small  substance  into 
your  lungs,  you  take  piuns  to  free  yourself  from  it.  Nor  do  you 
ever  feel  it  to  be  degrading  to  your  dignity,  or  in  any  way  incon- 
sistent with  your  duty,  to  ccmcem  yourself  immediately  witii 
such  a  smaD  matter.    If  the  most  exalted  personage  on  earth. 
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even  while  engaged  in  business  of  the  greatest  moment,  should  in 
such  circumstances  stop  to  concern  himself  with  so  small  a  matter ; 
would*it  be  derogatory  to  his  character  ?  We  attend  every  day 
to  many  small  affidrs,  which  would  be  quite  below  our  notice, 
were  they  not  important  to  our  well-being,  but  which,  being  thus 
important,  have  a  just  claim  upon  our  regard.  You  see  then  that 
the  objection  has  little  force  even  in  regard  to  us;  for  the  moment 
any  thing  however  small  in  itself  becomes  of  importance  to  us, 
that  moment  it  ceases  to  be  below  our  notice,  and  it  would  be  a 
dishonor  and  a  &in  to  neglect  it.  Now  if  we  saw  that  other  Uttle 
things  and  that  all  Uttle  things  were  in  any  way  important  to  us, 
or  to  our  fellow  creatures,  it  would  certamly  be  right  for  us  to 
ffye  attention  to  them  to  the  extent  of  our  power.  To  do  so 
would  be  an  honor  to  us,  so  fer  as  it  would  not  require  us  to  over- 
look things  more  important.  Of  what  weight  then  is  the  objection 
which  is  founded  on  the  supposition,  that  God  is  limited  in  his  uiv 
derstanding  and  power,  as  we  are  ?  Remove  this  misconception 
of  the  divine  character,  and  the  objection  loses  all  its  force.  We 
cannot  measure  God's  attributes  by  our  own.  Because  tve  cannot 
know  all  things,  and  be  in  all  places  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  follow  that  God  cannot.  Because  our  attention  is  necessarily 
limited  to  a  few  things,  it  does  not  follow  that  God's  attention  is 
thus  limited.  All  things  are  present  to  his  view.  He  sees  at 
once  the  great  and  the  small,  the  distant  and  the  near.  He  knows 
the  whole  universe  more  perfectly  than  we  know  the  smallest  part 
of  it.  He  observes  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  all  intelligent 
beings  in  heaven  and  earth  far  more  perfectly,  than  we  observe  any 
one  of  the  thoughts  and  feelingis  of  our  own  minds.  His  attention 
to  the  greatest  objects  in  the  universe  does  not  interfere  at  all  with 
his  attention  to  the  least.  And  his  attention  to  the  least  does  not 
interfere  with  his  attention  to  the  greatest.  To  each  single  thing 
in  the  creation  he  attends  as  perfectly,  as  though  nothing  else  ex- 
isted, and  as  though  that  one  thing  were  the  only  object  of  his 
thoughts.  And  this  perfect  view  which  God  constantly  takes  of 
all  creatures  and  all  events  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  unir 
verse,  instead  of  being  wearisome,  or  requiring  anything  like  what 
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we  call  effbrt,  is  rest  and  blessedness  to  his  infinite  understand- 
ing. 

The  same  is  true  of  his  power.  His  agency  in  upholding  and 
governing  all  things  costs  him  nothing  like  labor  in  us.  It  is  per- 
feoQj  easy  for  Qoi  to  exercise  his  omnipotence.  He  can  put  forth 
as  perfect  an  agency  in  the  greatest  things,  as  though  he  did  not 
act  at  an  in  the  smallest.  And  he  can  act  as  perfectly  in  the 
smallest,  as  though  he  did  not  act  at  all  in  the  greatest.  Hence 
I  cannot  admit,  that  the  objection  we  are  considering  has  any 
weight.  The  exercise  of  a  particular  and  imiversal  providence 
is  every  way  suited  to  the  perfections  of  Qoi,  If  he  sees  that 
the  smallest  things  in  existence  are  of  any  consequence,  as  parts 
(£  the  system  of  the  universe,  they  are  not  beneath  his  notice ; 
and  it  is  not  a  dishonor  but  an  honor  to  him  to  extend  his  care 
over  them.  And  if  any  one  affirms  that  those  things  which  are 
small  in  themselves  are  of  no  use  as  parts  of  a  great  system,  he 
is  chargeable  with  the  impiety  and  presumption  of  setting  up  his 
own  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  God.  As  to  the 
allegation  that  little  things  are  below  the  notice  of  God  —  who 
are  they  that  make  this  allegation  ?  Are  not  all  the  men  <m 
earth  little  creatures,  exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  with  the 
beings  above  them  ?  With  all  our  proud  and  lofty  feelings,  we 
are  far  more  inferior  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than  the  least  of  all 
msects  are  to  us.  If  then  we  insist  upon  the  objection  above 
stated,  let  us  carry  it  through  and  say,  that  God  is  so  great  and 
exalted,  and  we  are  so  small  and  insignificant,  that  it  must  be  de- 
grading to  his  dignity  to  stoop  down  so  low  as  to  notice  us  and  to 
take  care  of  our  little  afiisdrs.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  glori- 
ous character  of  God,  and  his  grea^t  and  marvellous  works  in  the 
unnumbered  worlds  above  us,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision, 
we  may  well  be  filled  with  admiration,  and  exclaim  with  the 
Psalmist ;  ^'  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mmdful  of  him,  or  the  son 
of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?"  God  does  really  humble  himself 
to  regard  the  greatest  created  bemgs  on  earth  or  in  heaven.  But 
this  is  no  objection,  for  infinite  condescension  is  one  of  the  per- 
fections of  God. 
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Bat  the  objection  under  consideration  lies  with  as  much  force 
against  God's  work  in  creation,  as  in  providence.  Were  not  all 
tiie  little  things  which  exist  created  by  God  ?  Did  he  not  make 
tiie  worms  of  the  dust,  and  the  smaQest  insects,  and  all  the 
minute  particles  of  sand,  air  and  water  7  And  who  will  say,  that 
the  creation  of  these  was  beneath  the  exalted  character  of  God  ? 
How  then  is  it  unworthy  of  his  character  to  extend  his  care  over 
ihem  ?  To  say  that  anything  in  existence  is  of  no  use  whatever, 
and  is  unworthy  of  God's  notice,  would  be  to  impeach  his  wisdom 
as  Creator.  For  surely  God  knew  what  was  worthy  of  him  be- 
fore he  created  the  world,  and  when  he  created  it.  And  if  he 
had  seen  that  any  of  the  Httle  things  now  existing  were  absolutely 
useless,  and  in  no  way  deserving  of  his  notice,  would  he  have  ex- 
erted his  power  to  bring  them  into  existence  ?  But  if  God  mani- 
fested his  perfections  in  ^vmg  them  existence  at  first,  he  mani- 
fests his  perfections  equally  in  continuing  their  existence. 

But  to  obviate  still  further  the  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  9k  particular  and  imn^eriraZ  providence,  it  is  important  to  show 
that  a  general  providence,  which  is  so  readily  admitted,  necessa- 
rily implies  a  particular  providence.  A  general  providence  is  a 
providence  over  the  world  as  a  whole.  But  is  not  the  world,  as 
a  whol^,  made  up  of  parts  ?  And  is  it  possible  to  take  care  of 
the  whole  without  taking  care  of  the  parts  which  constitute  it  ? 
You  admit  that  divine  providence  extends  generally  over  water, 
earth  and  air.  But  these  consist  of  parts  larger  and  smaller. 
And  if  God  does  not  concern  himself  with  the  smaller  parts,  how 
can  he  concern  himself  with  the  larger  objects  which  they  consti- 
tute ?  It  is  manifestly  imposnble  for  him  to  do  the  one  without 
doing  the  other.  The  same  is  true  respecting  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  IS  God  takes  care  of  these  as  a  whole,  he 
must  take  care  of  all  the  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  of  particular  animals  and  vegetables, 
and  of  all  theur  constituent  parts. 

This  view  of  divine  providence  is  indescribably  important  in 
respect  to  intelligent  and  moral  beings.  You  admit  that  God  has 
an  agency  in  regard  to  the  great  and  general  concerns  of  man- 
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kind ;  that  he  rales  among  the  natioDB,  superintends  their  weighty 
pablic  measures^  and  takes  care  of  their  more  important  interests. 
Bat  how  can  there  be  such  a  general  providence,  without  a  par- 
ticular proyidence  ?  How  £an  Qoi  exercise  his  righteoas  domin- 
ion over  a  nation,  without  exercising  it  over  the  individuals  who 
ccmipose  the  nation  ?  And  how  can  he  superintend  the  weightj 
pablic  interests  of  the  nation,  without  superintending  whatev^ 
goes  to  C(»8titute  those  interests  ?  It  is  impossible.  A  particur 
lar  providence,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  is  involved  in  a  general 
providence.  And  if  we  do  not  hold  to  a  particular  providence,  we 
cannot  consistently  hold  to  a  divme  providence  in  any  sense.  And 
as  a  particular  providence  is  necessarily  involved  in  a  general 
providence,  all  the  arguments  which  prove  a  general  providenoe, 
do,  at  the  same  time,  prove  a  particular  providence. 

The  doctrine  c^  a  particular  providence  is  largely  asserted  and 
exemplified  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  the  argument  on  which  we 
are  chiefly  to  rely.  The  Bible  teaches  that  Qod  doeth  his  pleaeh 
ure  in  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth ;  that  he  worketh  all  thmgs  after  the  counsel  of  hk  own 
will ;  that  his  mercies  are  over  all  his  works ;  that  he  is  every 
where  present ;  that  in  him  we  Uve  and  move  and  have  our  being ; 
and  that  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things* 
Ood's  providence  is  represented  as  extending  to  all  our  actions 
and  all  our  personal  concerns.  ^^  Man's  heart  deviseth  his  way, 
but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.''  ^'  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap, 
but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  God  fixes  the 
bounds  of  our  life  and  the  place  of  our  abode.  He  {^ves  us  our 
daily  bread,  our  health,  our  domestac  and  social  comforts,  our  re- 
ligious privileges,  and  all  that  constitutes  our  goodly  heritage. 
Jesus  has  plainly  taught  us  what  concern  God  has  in  sustaining 
and  governing  the  world,  and  how  particular  and  constant  his 
agency  is.  He  says,  God  feeds  the  ravens  and  young  lions  -— 
takes  care  of  sparrows,  clothes  the  lilies  and  numbers  the  hairs 
of  our  heads.'  The  Scriptures  fit)m  the  be^nning  to  the  end 
teach  tiiat  God  superintends  and  directs  the  affidrs  of  families 
and  individuals ;  that  the  minutest  circumstances  are  ordered  by 
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hiB  proyidence,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  designs ; 
that  when  &Tors  come  to  individual  persons,  or  families,  or  larger 
societies,  ihey  come  from  Ood,  and  are  expressions  of  his  good- 
ness ;  and  that,  when  greater  or  smaller  calamities  come,  they 
are  sent  by  Grod  as  ri^teous  judgments.  The  whole  compass  of 
hunum  thoughts,  designs,  pursuits,  characters,  interests,  enjoy- 
ments  and  suflforings  are  represented  as  being  under  the  eye  <^ 
Qoij  and  as  controUed  by  his  wisdom  and  power.  There  is  no 
exception  to  this.  According  to  the  Bible,  there  is  no  limitation 
of  the  providence  of  God.  It  reaches  all  things  great  and  smaU, 
both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  spiritual  world.  There  is  no  ccm- 
ceivable  way  in  which  the  sacred  writers  could  have  more  strongly 
asserted  or  more  clearly  illustrated  the  particular  and  universal 
providence  of  God,  than  they  have  done.  And  if  the  doctrine 
is  not  true,  prophets  and  apostles,  and  Christ  himself  were  greatly 
mbtaJcen. 

Such  briefly  are  the  arguments  in  proof  of  a  general  and 
particular  divine  providence.  Consider  now  the  attributes  wMoh 
belong  to  it. 

1.  Divine  providence  is  benevolent.  In  other  words ;  God  ia 
his  providence  exercises  his  benevolence.  He  ove]>rules  all  things 
for  the  welfare  of  his  moral  empire.  In  many  instances  his  provi- 
dence accomplishes  good  directly.  In  other  cases,  the  good 
aimed  at  is  accomplished  by  means  of  that,  which  is  not  in  itself 
a  good.  This  is  tha  case  of  all  the  afflictions  of  God's  people* 
In  themselves  they  are  not  joyous  but  grievous.  But  they  work 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness.  And  all  good  men  have 
reason  to  say,  it  is  good  for  us  that  we  have  been  afflicted.  The 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  wicked  will  certainly  answer  important 
ends  in  exhibiting  the  holy  character  of  God,  in  supporting  ihe 
honor  of  his  law,  and  in  discountenancing  sin.  Even  sm  itself,  so 
fiur  as  God  suffers  it  to  take  place,  will  be  over-ruled  for  good. 
His  providential  agency  respecting  it  is  perfectly  benevolent.  It 
is  true  of  all  the  moral  evil  which  exists,  that  God  means  it  for 
good.  All  his  dispensations,  however  dark  and  inscrutable  for  ft 
time,  are  but  the  actings  of  infinite  goodness. 
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2.  Providenoe  iBJiui.  The  plan  of  it  k  aooh,  that  aa  will  be 
rtigmatked  aod  fflnnen  pmuahed,  while  bohnees  will  be  honored, 
aad  those  who  are  holy  rewa^ed.  The  work  of  retribatioii  ii 
eommeneed  here^  though  not  oom{deted«  The  eTeats  of  provi- 
dence malce  it  perfidctiy  manifeat  that  there  is  a  Ood  who  jadgeA 
in  the  earth. 

3.  The  providence  of  QoA  displaja  his  tciidom^  The  more  we 
attend  to  the  divine  (qperationa  in  the  natural  worlds  the  BKure  are 
we  stnick  with  the  comwnunate  wisdian  whidi  is  evmy  where  nuuuH 
ftsted  in  adapting  means  to  the  accomplishment  of  good  endk 
But  this  adaptatiooL  is  stiU  more  admirable  in  the  moral  world.  In 
unnumbered  instances,  the  end  accomplished  is  directly  and  maoH 
fesdj  connected  with  the  means.  And  a  further  observatioa  wiU 
ahowy  that  the  end  thus  accomplished^  beo(»&es  ameans  to  another 
end,  and  this  last  to  another,  and  so  <m  oontkmallj*  This  ohaia 
of  events,  this  concatenation  of  means  and  ends  may  be  less  visible 
in  the  moral  world  than  in  the  naturaL  But  when  discovered,  ib 
IS  &r  more  wonderful ;  and  it  often  leads  us  to  exclaim,  ^^  Oh  I  thft 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Ood !" 
This  is  most  of  all  the  case  when  the  ends  to  be  answered  are  distaiA 
in  time,  and  when  the  arrangements  c^  providence  seem  at  present 
to  look  another  way.  This  was  remarkably  the  case  in  the  fiunily 
of  Jacob.  For  a  bng  time,  the  events  which  took  place  were 
calamitous  and  distressing.  But  when  you  follow  the  hiaUyry,  you 
see  not  only  the  end  acconqplished,  but  the  atariking  adaptaticm.  of 
the  arrangements  of  providence  to  that  very  end.  This  subservi- 
eney  of  events,  which  are  in  themselves  dark  and  deplorable,  to 
important  and  often  very  distant  results,  this  bringing  c{  good  out 
of  evil  contrary  to  all  human  intentions  and  human  expecta- 
tions, shows  the  fia.r-reaching  and  unsearchable   wisdom  of  Ood. 

4.  In  divine  providence  there  is  a  constant  manifestation  of 
power.  To  preserve  is  as  much  the  work  of  omnipotence,  as  to 
^eaUy — to  continue  existence  as  to  ^ve  it  at  first.  But  it  is  not 
merely  by  upholding  things  in  existence  that  Ood  continually 
shows  his  power.  He  does  it  also  in  so  directing  and  govemii^ 
all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions,  as  to  compass  his  own  right- 
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eous  and  benevolent  ends.  How  vast  is  the  work  of  giving  mo- 
tion and  direction  to  the  immense  bodies  which  belong  to  the  solar 
system !  But  the  solar  system  w  only  a  very  small  part  of  iiie 
creation.  Who  can  think  without  amazement  of  the  power  exer- 
cised in  efficiently  superintending  the  millions  of  worlds  in  the 
starry  heavens ! 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  God  displays  his  power  is,  in  over- 
coming resistance.  No  language  can  set  forth  the  strength  and 
the  countless  forms  of  opposition,  constantly  made  by  wicked  be- 
ings against  the  righteous  and  benevolent  providence  of  Ood. 
But  what  is  all  this  opposition  before  his  infinite  power  ?  In  a 
moment,  and  with  perfect  ease,  he  can  frustrate  all  the  eflTorts  of 
his  enemies.  The  lifting  up  of  his  hand  confounds  them.  His 
frown  fills  them  with  dismay,  and  prostrates  them  in  the  dust.  In 
many  instances,  it  pleases  Ood  in  his  providence  to  sufier  his  ene- 
mies for  a  time  to  prosper,  and  even  to  exult  and  triumph,  as 
though  they  were  conquerors.  And  then  when  they  stand  forth 
in  all  their  might,  with  the  skill  acquired  by  long  experience,  and 
flushed  with  the  hope  of  victory ;  the  Almighty  utters  his  voice, 
and  they  are  scattered  and  put  to  shame.  So  a  mighiy  prince, 
who  knows  his  own  resources,  and  his  superiority  over  his  eur 
emies,  sometimes  suffers  them  to  come  into  the  very  midst  of 
lus  kingdom,  and  within  sight  of  his  army,  so  that  he  can 
show  the  world  with  what  ease  he  can  conquer,  and  how  un- 
reasonable and  hazardous  it  ]a  for  his  enemies  to  rise  up  against 
him. 

!Flnally,  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  there  is  a  constant  manifes- 
tation of  holiness.  I  shall  here  present  only  one  particular  view 
of  the  subject.  This  world  is  full  of  moral  evil.  Except  the  lit- 
tle holiness  which  the  grace  of  Ood  has  produced  in  the  hearts 
of  his  people,  all  is  defiled  with  sin.  Now  it  is  such  a  world  as 
this,  that  is  the  theatre  of  Ood's  providence.  He  upholds  and 
governs  a  world  of  sinners.  Even  the  impure  and  unholy  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being  in  Ood.  But  Ood  is  perfectly  pure. 
Those  who  are  polluted  are  always  near  to  him,  and  he  is  near  to 
them.    His  eye  beholds  them.    His  hand  feeds  them.    But  no 
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pdlatkm  toachoB  his  holj  natare.    Among  us  moral  diseaseB  are 
oonta^os.     We  ocmtract  defilements  from  the  company  of  thoee 
irho  are  defiled.    A  good  man's  virtae  must  have  acquired  an 
unooaunon  degree  of  firmness,  if  he  can  be  oonyersant  with  men 
of  the  world,  and  the  affiiirs  of  the  w<H*ld,  without  contracting  a 
slain.     See  here  the  immaculate  purity  of  Ood.    He  has  a  c<mtinp 
oal  agency  in  the  midst  of  sinful  men^  but  his  agency  is  perfectly 
holy*     He  acts  in  a  world  of  poUuted  beings.    But  no  pollution 
adheres  to  him.    Though  he  is  so  near  to  the  wicked,  and  in  the 
•zeroise  of  his  knowledge  and  power  is  constant^  present  with 
then^  still  his  character  is  midiangeably  holy.    He  has  no  Mow- 
ship  with  sinful  beings,  and  as  to  feeling,  character  and  design, 
tnd  thiS  mode  of  exerciong  his  attributes,  he  is  infinity  distent 
liK»n  ihem.  '  A  wall  of  adamant  eould  iK>t  so  efiectoally  separale 
vs  from  the  wicked,  or  shield  usfitNn  being  poUuted  wiih  tiieir  wiok- 
ednaos,  as  Ood  is  separated  and  shielded  by  his  own  holy  natve.   To 
him  there  is  no  need  of  such  a  separating  walL    There  ii  no  need 
eC  his  fleeing  away  to  a  distant  world,  or  of  shutting  out  this  soefts 
of  moral  impurify  from  his  si^t.    Wb  own  perfection,  his  owm 
ilftmntaUe  holiness,  secures  him  fix-erer  against  any  eontagrai 
from  the  moral  diseases  which  preyail  among  his  creatures.    And 
while  he  will  f<Hreyer  be  where  wicked  beings  are,  he  will  be  ttoM 
as  a  flin^ting  Ood ;  he  will  be  among  sinners  and  near  them,  to 
take  terrible  Tengeance  upon  them  finr  thmr  wiekedasssy  and  to 
show  that  he  is  the  Holy  one  of  IsraeL 
YOtu  n*  2 
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PIYINB     PROVIDBNCB.       A    PARTICULAE    PHILOSOPHICAL     THBOBT 
STATED  AND   EXAMINBD. 

The  doctrine  of  dirine  providence  has  ever  been  the  subject  rf 
intense  thought  and  discussion  among  intelligent  men.  And  in  aB 
ages,  objections  have  been  urged  against  it.  But  those  objectioofl 
which  haye  at  first  appeared  formidable  haye,  on  a  more  mature 
consideration  generally  lost  their  force.  It  is  on  tiiis  as  on  ererj 
other  subject ;  the  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from  free  and  impar- 
tial inquiry.  If  men  examine  any  subject  in  a  right  manner,  and 
with  {Nrayer  to  God  for  divine  guidance,  they  will  be  gradually 
freed  from  what  is  erroneous  in  their  apprehensions,  and  tiie  U^^ 
of  truth  will  shine  in  their  minds  more  and  more  clearly. 

The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  opens  a  large  field  before  vs^ 
wUch  we  cab  survey  only  in  parts.  And  if,  as  we  proceed,  doubts 
and  difficulties  arise  in  your  minds  respecting  what  I  advance,  roj 
only  request  is,  that  you  would  suspend  your  judgment^  till  Jon 
have  gone  along  with  me  through  a  carefrd  investigation.  And 
here  let  me  advertise  you,  that  in  the  treatment  of  this  subject, 
which  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  system  of  Theology^  I 
have  no  novelties  to  introduce.  My  views,  as  you  will  find,  ftr® 
in  accordance  not  only  with  our  Seminary  creed,  but  with  the 
creeds  of  the  great  body  of  evangelical  divines  and  churches  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  what  is  £ur  more  important,  with  the 
teachings  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

My  present  object  is,  to  ezamine  with  special  care,  a  particular 
theory  which  has  sometimes  been  maintained  by  speculative  plU' 
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losophers,  and  whidi  is  apt  at  timee  to  suggest  itself  to  the  minds 
of  all  thmVing  inen,  in  contradictkm  to  the  doctrincf  of  providence 
a^  oommosly  held.  The  theory  to  wluoh  I  refer  is  stated  by  Dr. 
Godwin  in  his  able  work  against  Atiieism.  After  careful  reflec- 
tion he  comes  to  this  conclusion^  which  is  the  one  commonly  adopt- 
ed, namely ;  ^^  that  all  things  in  heayen  or  earth,  however  great 
or  minute,  —  that  all  creatures  and  aU  events  are  under  the  sur 
perintendence  imd  control  of  (}od."  He  tiien  mentions  two  dif- 
ferent views  which  have  been  &ken  of  this  superintendence.  One 
of  these  views  is  the  conunon  one,  and  the  one  adopted  by  God- 
win himself,  namely,  that  there  is  an  immediate  and  constant  tu- 
perintendence  exercised  over  the  whole  creation  y  and  that  what  we 
term  the  laws  ofruxture  are  hut  the  operations  of  divine  potoer  in  a 
regular  and  uniform  marmer.  And  tiiis  is  the  exact  idea  of  the 
laws  of  nature  which  has  been  held  by  the  best  writers  from  Sir 
Isaac  Newtcm  to  the  present  time.  The  other  view  he  mentions 
is  the  one  now  to  be  examined.  ^^  It  is  conceived  by  some,''  he 
says,  ^^  that  the  Creator,  having  brou^t  all  things  into  being, 
gave  to  universal  nature  laws,  by  which,  as  a  machine  once  set  in 
motion,  it  goes  on  without  any  subsequent  act  of  power  or  mter- 
&rence  of  its  Maker."  Dr.  En^>p,  in  his  theology,  explains  the 
theory  much  in  the  same  manner.  ^^  Some,"  he  says,  ^^  have  main- 
tained, that  the  crei^;ures  of  God  act  immediately  in  and  through 
themselves,  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  with  which  tiiey  have 
been  once  endowed  by  the  Creator,  and  independently  of  him. 
They  have  compared  the  movements  and  alterations  which  appear 
in  the  creation  to  those  ci  a  machine  (e.  g.  a  clock)  which  being 
once  made  and  wound  up,  goes  for  a  time  of  itself,  without  the 
fiirther  asastance  of  the  artist,  and  when  he  is  no  longer  present." 
And  again  he  says,  ^^  the  theory  represents  God  as  an  artist,  idio 
leaves  his  wprk  when  he  has  completed  it,  or  idly  behdds  its  ope- 
rations." In  this  respect  the  theory  resembles  the  abstruse  dogma 
which  prevails  among  some  of  the  pagan  nations  of  the  East,  and 
which  teaches  that  God,  after  he  made  the  world,  resigned  the  care 
of  it  to  subordinate  powers,  and  retired  himself  mto  a  state  of  inr 
activity,  and  became  absolutely  quiescent.     Calvin  in  his  Insti- 
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tates  notices  and  discards  the  theory.  Dr.  Prioe  partieularlj  un- 
dertakes to  confute  it  in  his  Dissertations,  and  says,  it  would  leaA 
to  a  blind  and  frightful  fatalism.  Dr.  Dick  also  touches  upon  H 
in  his  theology.  And  it  is  dearly  and  strikingly  exhibited  by 
Gowper  in  his  Task,  in  the  following  lines : 

**  Some  say  that  in  the  origin  of  things, 
When  all  creation  lUurted  into  birth, 
The  infant  elements  reoeived  a  law, 
From  which  they  swerve  aot  since ; — that  andor  fiupoe 
Of  that  controlling  ordinance  they  move, 
And  need  not  his  immediate  hand,  who  first 
Ftescrtbed  their  coarse,  to  regulate  it  now. 
Thns  dream  they,  and  contrive  to  save  a  God 
Th'  incumbrance  of  his  own  concerns,  and  spare 
The  great  artificer  of  all  that  moves. 
The  stress  of  a  continual  act,  the  pain 
Of  unremitted  vigikwee  aad  care, 
As  too  laborious  and  severe  a  task. 
So  man,  the  moth,  is  not  afraid,  it  seems. 
To  spare  omnipotence,  and  measure  might 
That  knows  no  measure,  by  the  seaaty  rule 
And  standard  of  hk  own." 

l%e  theory  under  consideration,  stated  more  specifically  and 
fiiUy,  is  tiiis ;  that  God  at  first  imparted  certain  powers  to  ibe  ma> 
terial  and  spuitual  creation,  and  established  certain  permanent 
laws  according  to  which  those  powers  should  iterate,  and  that,  as 
he  originally  established  this  perfect  order,  this  system  of  powers 
and  laws,  and  set  things  in  (^ration  upon  this  plan,  there  is  no 
need  of  his  continued  and  present  agency ;  that  the  created  sys- 
tem, thus  contrived  and  established,  will  go  on  of  itself  without 
being  eonstantiy  propelled,  as  they  express  it,  by  the  hand  of  &e 
Creator ;  that  the  powers  or  active  principles  with  which  he  has 
ittvested  the  system  of  things,  and  to  which  he  has  given  per> 
peioity,  continue  to  operate  and  produce  their  proper  effects,  wiA- 
out  any  further  act  of  divine  power.  According  to  this  hypothe- 
8is»  the  doctrine  of  divine  providence  is,  that  Ood  at  the  begin- 
ning produced  and  established  a  system  which  from  its  own  inhe- 
rent energies  and  according  to  laws  <mce  for  all  impressed  upon  it, 
is  to  move  round  and  move  od^  and  bring  out  aB  the  phenomena 
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and  aceomplish  all  the  ends  designed ;  imd  that  the  system  is 
made  so  perfect,  that  it  can  be  safely  trusted,  and  will  certainly 
go  right,  wiUiOut  any  additional  assistance  or  care  of  its  divine 
Author ;  and  that,  in  teality,  all  he  has  now  to  do,  is  to  look  on 
with  infinite  complacency,  and  see  how  wise  and  good  the  sys- 
tem is,  and  how  perfectly  it  works,  tvithotU  hi»  pre$ent  agency  or 
eare. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  the  theory,  as  fairly  and  ex- 
actly as  pofldble,  and  to  present  before  you  its  most  plausible  a»> 
pects.  The  question  before  us  is,  not  whether  God  has  ^ven 
powers  and  laws  to  the  creation  ;  for,  in  this,  all  are  agreed ;  but 
whether,  in  the  aflSsors  of  providence,  God  has  apreserU  agervcy; 
(NT  whether  the  events  which  take  place  result  entirely  from  the 
powers  and  laws  of  nature,  independently  of  any  present  agenmf 
(^  Qod;  —  whether  the  effects,  now  pro(\uced,  result  from  the 
present  operation  of  the  divine  power,  as  their  real  and  ultimate 
cause ;  or  whether  they  result  entirely  from  the  active  principles 
and  powers  which  God  at  first  imparted  to  the  creation,  called 
second  causes,  without  any  present  exercise  of  his  power. 

You  will  carefully  notice  the  reason,  why  the  advocates  of  this 
scheme  deny  any  present  agency  of  God  in  the  affidrs  of  provi- 
dence, namely,  that  he  did  at  first  impart  the  necessary  powers  to 
the  various  parts  of  creation,  and  impress  laws  upon  them  to  reg- 
ulate their  motions,  and  at  the  outset  appointed  that  these  laws 
and  powers  should  have  a  permanent  efficacy,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  all  the  ends  of  providence  are  answered  by  the 
unfailing  ^cacy  of  these  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  witiuyiU  any 
farther  agency  on  the  part  of  God.  This  is  the  ground  on  which 
the  advocates  of  the  scheme  deny,  that  the  events  of  providence 
depend  <»  any  present  agency  of  God.  Keeping  this  in  mind, 
you  will  understand  what  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  scheme 
is,  taken  as  a  consistent  whole.  For  it  is  manifest  that  this  very 
reason  on  which  the  scheme  rests,  exists  in  regard  to  one  part  of 
the  creaticm  as  well  as  another — in  regard  to  all  parts,  as  much 
as  to  any.  For  (Jod  at  first  did  certainly  impart  the  proper  pow- 
ers botli  to  the  material  worid  and  the  quritual  world,  and  did 

2* 
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QBtahfish  regular  laws  respecting  them.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
ikskt  these  powers  and  laws  bekoig  to  human  and  angelic  minds^ 
m  reallj  as  to  material  substances.     In  all  minds  and  all  bodies^ 
these  powers  and  laws  are  equallj  real,  pertnanent  and  efficaoiovs. 
It  is  evident  thmi  what  the  scheme  reaily  is,  if  consistentlj  and 
Mlj  earned  out,  namely ;  that  the  creation  universallj  goes  cm, 
and  accomplishes  all  the  ends  designed,  by  the  force  of  its  own 
inherent  powers,  and  in  accordance  with  its  own  2q)propriate  and 
permanent  laws,  mthout  any  present  agency  of  Chd.    For  the 
same  reason  which  would  prove  that  a  present  divine  agency  in 
tixe  lughest  sense  is  unnecessary,  would  prove  that  a  present  d> 
Tine  agency  is  unnecessary  in  any  sense.     In  other  words,  the 
same  reason  which  would  prove  that  the  creation  is  not  immedi- 
ately and  entirely  dependent  on  the  present  will  and  agency  of 
God,  would  prove  that  it  is  not  dependent  at  all.     The  creation,  it 
is  said,  is  furnished  with  tiie  requisite  powers  and  laws  of  adaon. 
So  be  it.    And  is  it  not  completely  furnished  —  is  it  not  fumidied 
with  idl  the  requisite  powers  and  laws,  and  all  in  the  requisite 
degree  ?    And  if  so,  then,  according  to  ^dm  scheme,  the  creation 
in  all  its  parts  is  qualified  to  go  on  of  itself,  without  any  help  from 
above.     K  it  needs  help  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree,  how  can 
it  be  sidd  to  be  completely  and  permanently  furnished  with  all  &e 
requisite  powers  and  laws  of  action.     No  doubt  the  creation  is, 
Vk  the  proper  sense,  completely  fiimished.     And  if  its  being  thus 
fomished  is  any  reason  why  a  present  divine  agency  is  not  neeee- 
aary,  it  is  a  full  reason.    If  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a 
paregent  divine  agency  in  one  part  of  the  creation,  it  does  in 
aU  parts.    If  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  it  in  its  hi^Mr 
degrees,  it    supersedes  it    in  every  degree.      Take  the   case 
which  is  so  often  chosen  to  illustrate  the  scheme  we  are  consid- 
ering.   A  skilful  artist  makes  a  clock,  which  wiU  of  itself  go 
exactly  a  week  or  a  month.    It  is  a  perfect  piece  of  meehanism, 
and  during  the  week  or  the  month,  needs  no  help  from  the  maker 
•r  owner.     There  is  no  ocoasion  tiiat  he  should  touch  it,  or  look 
at  it^  or  think  of  it.     It  goes  thus  far  completely  of  itself,  i.  e. 
Igr  the  operation  of  its  own  liferent  powers^  without  any  assist- 
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aoce  or  anj  attontkm  of  the  maker.    It  maj  be  sfdd,  ike  olod^. 
liiOwoTor  akilfuUj  coDStruotedy  diMa  still,  at  alated  timei,  nead 
vbding  up,  and  must  occasionally  be  repaired.    Tnie,.  and  wbask 
does  this  prove  ?    It  proves  an  laiperfectiQn  in  the  taoie^pMce  — -^ 
an  imperfection  which  cannot  be  avoided  hj  hnman  skill,  because 
human  skill  cannot  gpt  at  tlie  principle  of  perpetual  motion,  and 
cannot  prevent  the  wasting  elect  of  firiction.    But  eaa  it  be  sup^ 
posed  that  anyimperfectiim  of  this  kind  api^ertaina  to  tiie  operatioaa 
of  God  ?     Can  those  who  maintain  the  scheme  under  connderatk% 
mean  only,  that  the  powers  and  laws  <^  nature  are  such  aa  to  ke^ 
up  orderly  motion  in  the  creati(m  only  for  a  time,  say  for  a  yeac  or 
a  century,  and  that  this  ^reat  machine  then  needs  to  be  womA 
up  or  repaired  by  its  Author,  and  tliat  without  this  ooottuonal  air 
tentaon,  it  would  exhaust  its  energies  and  stop?    To  aay  who 
should  hokl  such  a  notion  as  tUs^  I  would  prqxse  two  qeestieasL 
The  first  is,  why  has  God  left  the  system  of  his  works  so  imperfect 
— so  imperfect  according  to  their  own  views  2    Why  has  he  aefc 
imparted  powers  and  laws  to  tiie  creation,  whidi  will  carry  it  osi 
and  accomplish  aU  his  purposes  perpetually,  without  any  interven- 
tion o[  his  own  agency  ?    Thia  certainly  would,  <m  their  schraM, 
be  a  fiur  greater  perfection,  than  to  leave  the  matter  so  as  to  re- 
quire  any  such  ocoasiimal  attention  and  agency  firam  God.    Why 
then  has  he  left  things  in  so  imperfect  a  state  ?    Could  not  he 
impart  powers  and  laws  which  would  secure  perpetual  motion  and 
perpetual  <»der  to  idl  parts  of  the  creation  ?    Is  the  establiahmeoi 
of  perpetual  motion  beyond  the  power  of  the  altwise  and  Ahni^i^ 
God,  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  ignorant,  feeUe  man  ?    If  he  can 
g^ve  the  power  to  act  independently  of  his  continued  agency  far 
a  time,  why  not  forevw  ?    My  second  question  is,  ip^ether  in  the 
regular  course  of  things  in  the  nu^rial  or  spiritual  w(»id,  there  is 
any  evidence  of  such  a  periodical  or  oecamonal  divine  agenoj. 
I  mean,  whether  there  is  any  more  evidence  of  an  occasional  cBr 
vine  agency,  than  there  is  of  a  continual  divine  agency.    Ix)ok 
at  the  motioa  and  order  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    Look  at  all  tlie 
n^gular  processes  of  nature  in  our  world.     Can  you  perceive  any 
appeasaocea  indicating^  that  the  machine  of  the  creation  is  in  danr 
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ger  of  miming  down,  that  the  power  which  ^ves  it  motion  is  in 
danger  of  being  spent,  and  needs  to  be  relieved  or  recruited  by 
finreign  help?  Some  distinguished  philosophers  have  supposed 
something  like  this.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion? In  the  settied  course  of  things  among  the  heavenly 
bodies^  or  on  the  earth,  is  there  any  more  evidence  of  an  occasionr 
al  divine  agency,  than  there  is  of  a  constant  divine  agency? 
According  to  the  scheme  we  are  examining,  we  cannot  con- 
sifltentiy  suppose  any  actual  divine  superintendence  over  the  crea- 
tion. For  if  the  settied  powers  and  Taws  of  nature  are  such,  as 
to  render  any  present  divine  agency  unnecessary,  where  is  tiie 
necessity  of  any  divine  97iperintendence  f  Cannot  the  powers  and 
laws  of  nature,  to  which  so  much  is  ascribed,  operate  a  single  day 
or  moment,  without  the  actual  oversight  and  care  of  the  Creator  7 
Do  those  who  mamtain  this  scheme  think  that  the  great  machine 
is  after  all  so  imperfectiy  made,  that  it  needs  looking  to,  every 
m(»nent  to  keep  it  in  order  ?  And  then  on  their  scheme,  what 
does  God  actually  do  in  the  exercise  of  this  superintendence? 
Does  he  do  anything  ?  Does  he  put  forth  any  agency  ?  If  he 
does,  then  their  scheme  fSalls  at  once.  If  he  does,  then  the  powers 
and  laws  of  nature  are  not  such  as  to  supersede  his  present  agen- 
cy. And  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  present  divine  agency 
is  consistent  with  the  operation  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  not  only  consistent  with  it,  but  necessary  to  it.  And  then  I 
say,  as  before,  if  any  present  divine  agency  is  consistent  and 
necessary,  so  is  a  complete  divine  agency. 

Possibly  some  may  think  that  the  divine  superintendence  only 
implies,  that  God  constantiy  keeps  his  eye  upon  the  creation,  and 
puts  forth  his  hand  to  guide  and  regulate  it,  whenever  he  sees  it 
to  be  necessary.  But  then,  according  to  the  scheme  we  are  ex- 
amining, how  can  such  a  necessity  be  supposed  ever  to  occur, 
without  implying  an  imperfection  in  God's  workmanship?  For 
if  his  imparting  such  laws  and  powers  to  the  creation  as  he  has 
inq)arted,  is  suJBScient  to  enable  it  to  go  on  of  itself,  without  a 
coostant  exercise  of  divine  power ;  then  if  anything  occurs  to 
make  a  particular  act  of  divine  power,  at  any  time  necessary,  ii 
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foidd  AofWy  acoording  to  this  way  of  thiaUng,  that  after  aU  ha 
kid  not  imparted  the  requiate  powers  and  lawi,  and  ao  that  km 
work  wae  left  imperfect. 

It  may  be  allowed  by  some  who  lean  toward  this  floheme,  thai 
God  c<ni0tantly  uphold$  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  wUoh  lia 
has  appomted,  this  bemg  all  which  is  neoeasary.  This  view  of 
the  sabject  may  perhaps  be  ri^t.  Bat  I  shotdd  feel  it  importask 
to  inquire,  what  it  is  to  uphold  these  powers  and  laws  ?  The  idea 
leems  to  be  this ;  that  when  Ood  created  the  material  and  spirit 
ual  world,  he  inrested  it  with  all  sveh  powen  as  would  be  sufl- 
dent  to  carry  it  on  and  aeoom{^Ush  hk  purpose,  and  impresssj 
kws  upon  it  to  regulate  the  operation  of  its  powers,  and  that 
what  God  now  does  is  to  sustain  these  powers  and  laws,  i.  e*  ta 
preserve  them  and  contmue  their  efficacy.  Now  this  agency  of 
God  in  upholding  fliese  powers  and  laws  and  eontinuing  to  then 
ibe  requisite  efficacy,  is  by  the  very  suppositioQ  a  constant  ageft» 
ey,  an  agency  of  God,  on  which  these  powers  and  laws  coiitkn^ 
sBy  depend.  Thus  understood,  the  scheme  would  come  to  be 
■obetantially  the  same  as  the  one  commonly  adopted.  This  is  th* 
principle  which  is  defended  by  Dr.  Price,  namely,  that  the  causa 
from  which  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  world  are  derived^  is 
the  immediate  power  of  Deity  exerted  everywhere.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  view  cannot  be  taken  consistently  with  the  suppose 
tmi,  ilMt  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  are  sufficient  of  them- 
sdves,  and  so  supersede  the  present  and  constant  ageney  of  God. 
Eor  here  it  is  muntained,  that  there  is  a  constant  divine  agenoj 
m  thoM  very  fowen  amd  lauf$  rfnatwre.  And  this  seems  to  be 
file  same  truth  {Mosophically  expressed,  as  is  so  clearly  taaf^ 
in  the  <nrrent  knguage  of  tfie  Kble.  But  the  sd^me  whick  I 
wish  to  examine,  and  against  which  there  are,  in  my  view,  unasr 
swerable  objections,  is  not  only  thai  the  creation  is  invested  witli 
aH  the  requisite  powers  and  put  under  the  requisite  laws ;  but  that 
these  powers  and  laws  are  so  established  by  the  Creator,  that 
they  go  on  of  themselves,  and  execute  all  his  designs,  without  his 
present  or  eontmued  agency ;  and  that  the  suppoution  of  anj 
immediate  or  coastant  aoting  of  his  power  in  order  to  aoeouni  fet 
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fke  eyents  of  providenee  or  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  is 
altogether  unphiloeophical,  and  would  imply  imperfection  in 
those  powers  and  laws  of  nature  which  God  ordamed  for  the  gor- 
erament  of  the  world:  Against  this  hypothesis,  I  urge  three  ar- 
guments. 

My  first  argument  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  intdE- 
gent  Christians.    Moral  feeling,  when  rectified  by  divine  grace^    - 
karmonizes  with  the  truth.     And  it  not  only  harmonises  with  the 
kuth  when  discovered,  but  is  an  important  help  in  the  discovery. 
A  sanctified  mind  has  an  eye  to  see  the  truth,  and  to  see  the  di& 
ference  between  truth  and  error*     In  most  questions  relating  to 
the  character  and  agency  of  God,  it  is  safer  to  rely  upon  the  un- 
biased dictate  of  an  honest  and  pious  heart,  than  upon  the  ope^ 
ration  of  a  speculative  intellect,  however  powerful  it  may  be.    I 
appeal  then  directiy  to  you.     What  is  your  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  subject  before  us  7    What  would  you  choose  in  regard  to  the 
affiurs  of  divine  providence  ?    You  have  doubtless  been  accus- 
tomed to  think,  that  the  God  you  worship  is  always  and  every* 
where  present,  uid  is  always  exercising  his  wisdom,  power  and 
goodness.    You  have  considered  God  as  putting  forth  an  agency 
unceasingly  in  all  parts  of  the  creation.     You  have  considered 
him  as  on  your  right  hand  and  on  your  left ;  as  always  taking 
care  of  you,  sustaining  your  life,  giving  you  food  and  raiment 
and  every  blessing,  and  by  his  Spirit  sanctifying  and  comforting 
you.    Now  how  would  it  agree  with  your  pious  feelings  to  be  told, 
that  God  has  really  done  nothing  since  the  creation;  that  he 
then  formed  the  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  mind,  a&d  gave 
it  the  requisite  powers  and  laws,  and  tiiat  these  powers  act  of 
themselves,  that  these  laws  execute  themselves,  and  that  tbe 
great  system  of  things  thus  goes  on  withottt  any  present  agency  qf 
€hd;  that  all  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  which  he  has  CTor 
exercised,  were  exercised  at  once  when  he  made  die  world,  and 
that  since  that  time  he  has  retired  to  a  state  of  inaction,  having 
nothing  to  do,  unless  indeed  he  is  engaged  in  creating  other  8j»> 
tems,  and  in  investing  them  with  powers  and  laws  to  take  care  dT 
ttiemselves,  leaving  them  also  as  socm  as  they  ure  created,  to  go 
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m  wiilMmt  any  &r&er  eonoem  of  hit.  I  ask  how  all  thii  wooM 
agree  with  jour  feeUngi  t  How  would  70a  Ifte  to  be  imd^  flie 
gorenmiMit  of  a  God  wlio  has  notimig  at  preeent  to  do  and  wiB 
haye  notfamg  hereafter  to  do  with  the  world  irtiieh  he  has  made  T 
How  would  you  like  to  be  in  such  a  forsaken,  sditary  world,  jot 
der  the  influence  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  which  are  not 
God,  but  wUch  according  to  this  scheme,  stand  in  the  place  of 
God  ?  Whidi  would  you  prefer,  —  to  be  under  the  goremmeat 
of  a  bmng  who  is  infinitely  intelligent  and  powerful  and  good,  and 
who  diows  himself  to  be  so  by  his  continual  agency,  or  to  be  un- 
der the  government  of  ihe  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  whidi  hare 
Beith^  mtelHgence,  nor  design,  nor  feelmg  ?  Or  to  take  another 
?iew,  which  would  you  prefer,  —  to  be  under  the  goyemment  of 
a  God  whose  very  nature  is  to  be  actiye,  and  who  by  his  constant 
agency  in  all  places  and  in  all  things,  or  in  the  wcMrds  of  the 
Apostle,  by  working  all  in  all,  exhibits  himself  contbually  before 
you  as  a  wise,  powerful,  benevdent  and  glorious  God ; — or  to  be 
under  the  goyemment  of  a  God  whose  own  agency  in  the  affidrs 
of  iht  world  ended  with  the  act  of  creatbn,  and  who  committed 
the  whole  directicm  of  things  to  the  world  itself,  after  enduing  it 
with  the  proper  powers  and  laws  ?— -a  God  to  whom  it  is  amatter 
of  choice  to  do  by  one  great  efibrt  all  that  he  has  to  do,  and  then 
to  ayoid  the  trouble  of  constant  action,  —  ^^  to  saye  himself  Ae 
pain  of  unremitted  diligence  and  care,"  or  for  some  other  reason, 
to  go  into  a  quiescent  state  ?  When  you  are  in  trouble,  and  when 
you  feel  yourself  to  be  deprayed  and  guilty,  and  m  need  of  par- 
don and  sanctification ;  when  you  are  sick,  and  when  you  come  to 
file  hour  of  dying,  —  which  would  you  prefer — the  God  of 
Ottistians,  or  the  God  of  Epicurus  and  the  Undoes  ? 

To  this  appeal,  if  I  mistake  not,  your  hearts  haye  given  a 
ready  response.  If  the  subject  is  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
n^,  you  say  all  is  plain.  You  start  back  from  the  idea  of  a  Qoiy 
who  after  putting  forth  one  act  ol  power  at  the  creation,  forever 
ceased  to  act,  entrusting  the  world  to  the  sole  direction  and  care 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  would  make  the  world  a  solitary  place, 
md  you  would  go  mourning  all  your  days  after  an  absent  God, 
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fttid  jonr  souls  oonld  never  be  satisfied  with  thai  system  of  unh^ 
ieUigeni  powers  and  laws,  whi(^  is  thrust  npon  you  in  the  plaoe  of 
lbs  constant  presence,  the  constant  care,  and  the  holy  and  mer* 
cifbl  agency  of  your  hoayenly  Father.  You  say,  give  me  that 
4octri&e  which  brings  my  God  near. 

On  this  point,  I  have  only  one  more  reuMtfk.    If  that  doc- 
trine of  divine  providence,  which  has  oommonly  been  received 
and  acted  upon  by  devout  Christians,  and  defended  by  so  many 
bamed  divines,  is  most  consonant  to  the  feefings  of  every  good  man^ 
and  which  every  good  man  would  wish  to  be  true;  then  hew 
strange  must  it  appear,  that  any  man  should  go  about  by  hard 
philosophising  and  profound  sophistry,  to  invent  anotiier  soheMS 
ef  providence,  which  would  be  infinite^  less  pleasing  and  cona- 
forting  to  the  pious  heart ;  and,  in  order  to  maintain  a  schevie  so 
nnwelcome,  so  abstruse,  and  so  chilling  to  the  souls  of  Ohriatianai 
that  he  diould  labor  to  put  the  most  unnatural  and  forced  sense 
npon  the  word  of  God,  which  from  be^nning  to  end,  most  plainly 
teaches  the  common  doctrine  of  providence.     This   I  eaqieol 
ftoon  to  show.    How  sincerely  is  it  to  be  deplcnred,  that  any  man 
on  earth  should  oppose   and  decry  this  most  deli^tfol^  mosi   ' 
precious  doctrine  of  divine  providence,  and  attempt  to  thra^  m. 
another  as  cold  as  Greenland ;  and  then  to  labor  to  sup()ort  ii 
—how?    Why,  by  d(Mng  violence  to  the  unadulterated  seat^ 
ments  oi  Christian  piety,  and  I  may  say  of  heathen  pety  toO| 
and  by  trying  to  compel  the  Bible  to  utter  or  to  countenaaoe  % 
sentiment,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  whde  current  of  its 
teachings.    Let  2jk  undertaking  like  this  fall  into  the  huida  of 
those  who,  not  liking  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge  ara  doing 
all  that  the  most  creative  imagination  and  the  most  subtle  and 
imposing  sophistry  can  do,  to  banish  God  from  the  creation,  or  else 
to  make  the  creation  God.    But,  "  0  my  soul,  come  not  tliou  into 
their    secret;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honor,  be  not    tiioa 
united!" 
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Mvm  TBoyiDWXCB.    omrsiDmATioK  or  thb  pabticulab 

OBT  OONTHfUBD. 

Ik  the  second  place,  I  appeal  to  the  loord  of  God.  Here  ilie 
gre«i  diSctdty  is  to  make  the  meet  goHable  selection  from  a 
gre«i  multitade  of  texts  found  in  dilfisrent  parts  of  the  Bible. 
Some  of  the  more  general  representations  are  these :  ^^  The  Lord 
leignetfa ;'' -*  reignetii  now.  ^^BSs  kingdom  mleth  oyer  all/' 
It  18  a  present  and  uniyersal  dominion.  ^'  Both  riches  and  honor 
eorae  of  thee,  uid  then  reignest  over  all,  and  in  thy  hand  is  pow- 
er Mid  mi^t ;  and  in  Hij  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  pre 
sfaength  nnto  all/'  Here  Dayid  has  his  eye  npon  what  God  had 
done  in  his  own  case,  and  »  led  by  tins  to  notice  what  he  does  in 
aH  other  eases.  The  Apostle  said  to  ttie  people  at  Lystra,  that 
altlKmgh  QoA  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their 
own  ways,  he  nerertheless  ^  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in  ttisft 
he  did  good  and  gare  rain  from  hearen  and  froitfbl  seasons.''  And 
in  reference  to  ttie  same  sabject,  Christ  says,  ttiat  oar  ^^  Fadier  in 
hearen  canselii  his  son  to  rise  on  the  eyil  and  on  tbe  good,  and  send- 
efii  rain  on  ttie  jnst  and  on  the  nnjnst."  It  is  liie  evidence  which 
God  now  jpyes  of  his  difiiisiye  and  oyer  active  goodness*  Scrip- 
tore  also  teaches  that  God  caoses  the  grass  to  grow,  clotiies  flie 
Elies,  hears  the  cry  of  the  yoong  Uons,  feeds  the  ravens,  takes 
care  of  the  sparrows,  and  nmnbers  the  hairs  of  oar  head  ;  that  he 
g^  nf  life  and  health  and  all  tfaingp.  It  teaches  abo  that  God 
CBieroises  a  nniversal  agency  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  over  flie 
omoems  of  the  mcnral  worid ;  thai  the  heart  is  in  his  hand,  and 
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that  he  tameth  it  whithersoever  he  will ;  that  lie  directeth  oar 
steps,  and  often  contrary  to  our  own  devising ;  that  he  sanctifieth 
whom  he  will,  and  that  he  worketh  all  in  all.  These  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  general  representations  made  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  agency  of  God,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  The 
language  is  perfectly  plain,  and  shows  beyond  doubt,  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  the  inspired  writers.  There  an  in  &ct  no  forms  oi 
speech,  by  which  they  could  more  unequivocally  teach  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  divine  providence,  the  doctrine  that  God  has  a 
prMent  concern  and  a  present  agency  and  control  in  all  flie  aiUn 
of  the  creation. 

The  history  of  tiie  world,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  teaches 
the  (Nine  doctrine*  When  you  bok  into  Hxq  Bible,  you  find  first 
that  God  cl^eated  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  work  of  orvo^ 
tion  was  accampUshed  by  Ghd  hiime^^  And  wheb  you  proeetd 
irith  this  inspired  book,  you  find  that  the  events  of  providence 
are  in  the  same  manner  expressly  ascribed  to  As  %aTM  dimne 
agtney.  God  gave  commands  to  our  first  parents.  And  wbe^ 
they  sinned,  he  made  known  his  displeasure  and  doomed  ttiem  i» 
ffuflkring.  He  raised  up  one  generation  of  men  after  anoAer,  and 
bestowed  favors  or  inflicted  punishments.  When  the  peopk  boik 
Babel,  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad.  The  Lord  called  Abr4^ 
ham  and  gave  him  a  numerous  posterity.  He  sent  Joseph  itibo 
Egypt,  and  there  gave  him  power.  He  Imraght  Jacob  and  hie 
&mily  into  Egypt,  and  multiplied  fhem  uA  made  them  a  great 
|w^le.  When  they  wwe  opjHressed,  the  Lord  delivered  iheu, 
gave  tiiem  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  drove  out  the  inhabitanli  b^ 
jbre  them,  and  Aere  made  them  a  mij^iy  nation.  And  after- 
irards  it  waa  God  who  visited  tfaem  with  deaohting  judgments  flor 
their  idolatry  and  wickedness.  It  was  God  who  sent  tfaem  into 
captivity.  It  was  God  who  raised  up  Gyrus,  and  put  it  mto  his  heatft 
to  fiivor  their  return,  and  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  Jertisalem. 
It  was  God  who  sent  his  Son  into  ttie  worid,  iA»  laid  the  bufdeft 
«f  our  imquities  upon  him ;  who  raited  him  frotk  tfae  dead  and 
highly  exalted  him.  It  was  God  who  spif«d  tibe  gospel,  aod 
saOed  Jews  and  Gsntfles  out  of  daifaiesB  kite  Marv^om  li^ 
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Hie  Seriptares  teadi,  tittt  Qod  hae  a  real,  preflent  agency  m  the 
lAun  of  individuab,  in  Ifaeir  birth,  their  character,  their  actions, 
tbehr  life,  their  health,  their  aeknees,  and  the  time  and  eirooBi* 
itattcea  of  fteir  death. 

The  aaored  writeri^  who  w«re  men  of  good  sense  and  honettj, 
and  irho  spake  as  they  were  moved  bj  the  Holy  Qhost,  hays 
tanj^t  the  doctrine  of  th^  present  agtnojf  ef  GKxl  in  the  affisMrs  of 
tiis  woiid,  as  jdainly  as  human  language  can  teach  it.  On  sufw 
position  that  they  aotoally  belieyed  this  doctrine,  and  made  it 
tlMir  object  to  dedare  it  unequiyocally,  how  could  they  have  doM 
more  tlian  they  hare  done  7 

Unitarians  and  others  who  mean  to  show  a  respect  for  the 

Bible,  and  yet  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  idea  <tf  a  C(mstant  divine 

providence  and  agmicy,  say,  that  to  attribute  events  constandy 

to  the  hand  of  Gk)d  as  the  sacred  writers  do,  is  the  Hebrew  or 

Oriental  idiom.    I  know  very  well  it  is  the  Hebrew  idiom.    And 

I  know  too  it  is  the  idiom  chosen  by  prophets  and  apostles,  by 

Obiist,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  —  the  idiom  in  which  God  has 

seen  fit  to  qpeak  to  us,  not  to  deceive  us,  but  to  instruct  us.    In 

this  divine  idkMu  Ood  teaches  divine  trulh,  and  teaches  it  in  such 

A  floamier,  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  every  man  who  reads  wi& 

A  candid  and  pious  disposition.    And  if  there  is  no  such  thing 

as  aa  aetuid,  juresent  agency  of  God  in  tt^  actions  of  men  and 

&e  afiors  of  the  worid,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is  adapted 

t^  mislead.    It  has  actually  misled  Christians  of  the  hij^est  al- 

taimnents  in  knowledge  and  holiness.    It  is  a  general  fSeict,  thsft 

when  good  men  exercise  the  sprit  of  piety,  and  Hve  near  to 

God,  they  understand  the  Scriptures  in  relation  to  this  subject 

in  ^eir  plain,  obvious  sense,  and  accordingly  ascribe  to  God  a 

preset  and  constant  agency  m  all  the  concerns  of  the  wcnrld. 

This  view  of  (Jod's  providence  is  dear  to  them,  and  they  hold 

k  £etft,  finding  that  whatever  events  take  place,  it  quiets  thmr 

mkids  and  gives  them  peace.    It  is  a  powerful  motive  to  watch- 

fiilnesB,  to  diligence  in  doing  gpod,  and  to  f<M*titude  in  suflforing. 

But  if  the  doctrine  is  not  iarue,  we  are  met  with  the  unaccountaUe 

fiMt,  tfaii^  the  most  intelligent,  devout  and  spiritual  Christians,  to 
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whom  God  has  {»x)inised  the  special  teachings  of  his  s{»rit,  are 
the  most  likely  to  misunderstand  the  Scriptures,  and  to  form  er- 
roneous ideas  of  the  providence  of  God.  Yes,  the  most  intdli- 
gent,  devout  and  spiritual  Christians,  who  really  enjoj  the  tea<di- 
ings  of  ike  divine  Spirit,  are  ihe  furthest  from  the  truth  and  the 
most  in  love  with  error.  For  thej  certainly  believe  that  God 
has  a  present  and  most  benevolent  agency  in  their  life  and 
health,  in  their  daily  bread,  and  in  all  their  concerns.  They 
believe  and  acknowled|e  this,  and  act  upon  it.  And  it  difEuses 
joy  through  their  whole  life,  and  sheds  a  cheering  light  upoo 
them,  when  they  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death* 
Now  if  this  doctrine  is  an  error,  —  then  I  say  it  is  an  error 
which  is  inseparable  from  eminent  piety.  It  is  an  error  which 
naturally  and  necessarily  goes  in  company  witli  truth,  and  has 
all  the  influence  of  truth,  and  which  those  will  be  the  least  likely 
to  give  up,  who  derive  their  opinions  most  scrupulously  and 
reverently  from  the  fountain  of  trutli,  —  ike  word  of  God. 

Under  the  head  of  Scripture  evidence,  I  have  one  thing  more 
to  suggest.  All  who  believe  in  miracles,  consider  them  as  the 
effects  of  the  direct  and  present  agency  of  God.  But  if  you 
examine  the  Scriptures,  you  will  find  that  miraculous  events  and 
common  events  are  equally  ascribed  to  God.  The  manner  ia 
which  they  are  spoken  of  by  the  inspired  writers  is  the  same. 
The  deluge  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  miracle.  And  how 
is  it  described  ?  It  is  said,  ^'  God  caused  it  to  rain  forty  da^ 
and  forty  nights."  Common  rain  is  not  a  miracle.  And  how  do 
the  inspired  writers  speak  of  this  7  They  say  that  God  prepar- 
eth  rain  for  ike  earth,  that  he  causeth  the  rain  to  descend.  Thus 
eonmion  rain  and  miraculous  rain  are  both  ascribed  to  God. 
They  are  different  in  other  and  very  important  respects,  but  in 
this  they  are  alike,  that  they  both  result  from  the  present  agmfiy 
of  &ocL  So  with  respect  to  the  cure  of  sickness.  Whetlier  the 
cure  is  in  the  common  way,  or  in  a  miraculous  way,  it  is  ascribed 
to  God,  and  is  ascribed  in  language  equally  unambiguous  and 
strong.  It  is  God,  who  healeth  all  our  diseases.  Common  and 
miraculous  cures  are  effeciied  by  the  same  divine  agemgr*    The 
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^vidipg  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  a  miracle,  and  the  sacred  writers 
laj,  God  divided  the  waters,  tiiat  the  children  of  Israel  might 
gp  oyer  on  dry  groond.  Bat  they  saj  with  equai  plainness  and 
fopee,  that  God  oommandeth  the  winds  and  thej  arise,  and  that 
he  Tuleth  Ihe  waves  of  the  sea.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  en- 
dowmenta  had  actions  of  men.  Those  whioh  are  common  and 
tboae  which  are  miracakus  are  represented  as  flowing  equally 
fieom  the  present  agency  and  direction  of  God.  If  Ihe  BiUt 
teaches  that  G^od  ^ves  miracubns  endowments  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  enables  them  to  perform  miraculous  works,  it  also 
teaches,  that  he  imparts  to  m^  their  common  ^Mlowments,  and 
direets  their  common  actions.  That  God  has  a  present  agency 
in  ndraouloas  events  we  learn  from  the  express  declarations  of  his 
word.  But  the  sune  word  expressly  teaches  us  Ihat  he  has  a 
present  agency  in  common  events.  If  we  deny  <me,  we  must 
4^y  the  other.  I  cmly  add,  if  we  deny  God's  present  agency  in 
WBXcaofi  actions,  to  be  conostent  we  must  deny  his  agency  in  holy 
fMOtions.  As  to  the  reality  of  the  divine  agency,  the  Scrq)tari6e 
maintain  it  equally  in  respect  to  the  common  afcctions  and  acts  of 
tlie  mind  and  in  respect  to  those  whioh  are  hdy.  As  to  the  reality 
ef  a  divine  agency,  tiiere  is  no  diior^ice.  But  in  other  respects 
there  is  a  differenoe,  a  differenoe  of  great  moment.  And  there  is 
evidently  good  reason  to  mark  this  di&renee  in  the  usual  way, 
that  is  with  reference  to  the  common  aflections  and  acts  of  men, 
to  speak  of  God's  eommm  agency,  and  with  refiHrenoe  to  the 
aanetification  of  the  heart,  to  i^ak  of  God's  spemal  and  9upm^ 
natural  agency ;  and  again  with  reference  to  miracles,  to  speak 
ef  God'e  miraculous  ageney.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  real, 
present,  divine  agency.  But  the  circumstances,  the  mode  and 
the  results  of  the  divine  agency  in  these  three  cases  are  ditbrent* 
The  reality  we  learn  from  Scripture.  The  diflbrenee  we  lean 
from  obvioQS  fibcts  and  circumstances. 

Having  thns  exhibited  the  direct  Scripture  argument  in  sqk* 
fori  of  the  doctrine  of  a  real  and  present  agency  of  God  m  his 
providence,  I  shall  now,  in  the  tUrd  place  argue  the  point  from 
fte  inqMsrtoat  d«ty  of  prayer. 

8* 
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What  iken  is  it  to  pray  ?  It  is  to  ask  God  to  do  some  act  of 
kmdness,  to  bestow  some  favor.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread."  We  ask  God  to  do  this  act  of  kindness  to-dat/.  In  tiiis 
prayer,  it  is  implied  that  we  need  and  desire  food  ;  that  for  this 
blessing  we  depend  upon  God,  and  that  we  look  upon  him  as  aUe 
and  willing  to  do  this  kindness,  and  to  do  it  to-day.  And  it  is 
implied  that  if  we  have  our  daily  bread,  it  is  ^en  us  by  God, 
really  given,  though  by  an  invisible  hand ;  and  that  at  the  close 
of  the  day  it  is  proper  for  us  to  acknowledge  the  &vor  he  has 
ccmferred  upon  us  during  the  day. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  common  bounties  of  divine  providence. 
There  is  no  miracle  in  it.  It  comes  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. In  Hois  case,  God  exercises  his  goodness  at  the  present 
time,  or  he  does  not.  If  he  does  —  if  he  perfonns  an  act  of 
kindness  towards  us  at  the  present  time  —  if  he  wills  to  supjdy 
our  wants,  and  actually  does  what  he  wills,  then  prayer  has  a 
meaning,  and  they  who  pray  have  a  meaning,  and  they  mean  what 
ikej  say.  God  gives  them  their  daily  bread.  And  th^  ^tkek 
gratitude  has  a  meaning,  and  is  conformed  to  truth.  And  on 
Om  principle,  it  is  suitable  for  them  to  contmue  every  day  to  o^ 
fer  up  the  prayer,  "Grive  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Itt 
this  they  act  as  properly,  as  a  child  who  asks  his  fatiber  or 
his  motlier  to  give  him  bread.  And  if  the  Scriptures  are 
true,  he  who  asks  a  fiBbvor  of  God,  has  at  least  as  much  reason 
to  expect  that  God  will  actually  do  what  he  prays  for,  as  any 
child  has  reason  to  expect  the  &vor  he  asks  of  a  kind  parent. 
This  difference  however  is  manifest,  that  the  parent  bestows  tiie 
&vor  by  a  hand  that  is  seen,  and  God,  by  a  hand  that  is  not 
seen. 

But  if  Hie  contrary  suppodtion  is  true,  that  is,  if  God  does  not 
actually  exercise  his  power  and  goodness  to-day  in  giving  us  our 
daily  bread — if  his  agency  began  and  ended  six  thousand  years 
ago  in  creating  the  world,  and  establishing  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  no  new  act  of  his  power  is  to  be  expected  at  Ifae  present  time ; 
then  what  is  the  meaning  of  prayer  ? 

The  similitude  of  the  clock  is  so  apt,  that  we  shall  recur  to  it 
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again.  A  well  niMLe  dock  goea  for  a  tune  withoat  any  preaent 
oare  of  any  one.  Of  oonne  there  would  be  no  propriety  in 
going  c<nitiniially  to  tlie  clock  maker,  and  asking  him  to  keep 
Us  eye  upon  his  clock  and  constantly  to  watch  it  and  take  oare 
of  it  finom  morning  to  ni^t,  and  firom  mght  to  morning.  There 
wonld  be  no  propriety  ot  oar  asking  this  of  him ;  for  the  clock 
win  go  jnst  as  well  if  he  is  absent  or  adeep  or  dead,  as  if  he  is 
alive  and  awake  and  present.  Now  I  say  if  we  are  no  otherwise 
dependent,  and  no  more  dependent  on  Grod,  than  a  clock  is  on 
the  man  who  made  it ;  we  have  no  more  occasion  to  ask  thi^  the 
eye  <^  Ghxi  may  be  npon  ns  for  good,  and  that  he  would  take 
care  of  us  day  and  night,  than  we  have  to  ask  a  clock  maker  to 
attend  continually  to  the  finished  time-piece  he  has  made,  to  stand 
by  it  every  moment,  and  to  take  oare  to  keep  it  in  regular  mo- 
Ikm.  When  we  pray,  we  ask  God  to  do  something,  and  to  do  it 
at  the  present  time,  or  at  some  future  time.  But  if  the  sch^ne 
befcwe  us  is-  true,  we  know  that  God  will  not  do  what  we  ask ; 
that  he  has  no  presait  agency  in  the  aflbirs  of  the  creation ;  that 
Ihe  great  machine  is  so  constituted,  as  to  go  on  without  him. 
Accordingly  if  we  pray  at  all,  we  should  pray  to  that  which  can 
put  forth  the  necessary  agency,  we  should  pray  to  that  which 
is  really  to  accomplish  the  good  we  desire.  That  is,  we  should 
pray  to  the  great  machine  of  the  world.  We  should  pray  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  —  the  kind,  the  omniscient,  the  efficacious  laws 
of  nature !  —  But  in  truth,  these  laws  of  nature  have  no  under- 
standing, and  they  cannot  know  what  we  need.  They  have  no 
heart,  and  they  cannot  feel  for  us,  and  their  ear  is  heavy  that 
they  cannot  hear. 

Or,  if  the  fact  is  really  as  the  scheme  under  consideration  sup- 
poses, and  yet  we  do  not  know  it,  and  if  under  this  mistake,  we 
ijXdT  up  prayer  to  Grod,  had  ask  hun  to  do  us  an  act  of  kindness 
to  day ;  then  I  say  our  prayer  \a  an  illusion.  The  thoughts  of 
our  minds  when  we  pray,  are  mistaken  thoughts,  and  the  mistake 
IS  the  ground  of  our  prayer.  God  knows  that  we  are  mistaken 
m  thinking  that  he  will  now  actually  exert  his  power  m  the  way 
deaired.     And  ihose  who  have  got  into  this  profound  philosophy, 
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know  that  we  are  mistaken,  and  that  our  prayer  does  not  oor- 
respond  wiA  nature  and  tmtii.  And  they  labor  to  instmot  ns, 
80  that  we  may  no  longer  imagine  such  a  thing  as  that  God  does 
at  present  really  act  in  the  concerns  of  iiie  world.  And  if  they 
soceeed  in  convincing  us  of  this,  then  we  will  leave  off  ttie  {nrao- 
tice  of  asking  God  to  give  us  tiiis  day  our  daily  bread,  or  to  do 
anything  which  implies  his  present  agency,  being  convinced  ihal 
there  is  no  such  agency. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  desirous  of  vinting  the  Christians  at 
niessdonica,  and  in  his  first  Epistle  to  them  he  said ;  ^^  Now 
God  even  our  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  direct  our  way 
mito  you."  What  was  in  the  Apostle's  mind  when  he  offered  up 
fliis  devout  desire  ?  He  certainly  thought  it  proper  to  ask  Gtoi 
to  direct  his  way  to  the  ThessalonianB.  And  he  certainly  thoo^i 
i^t  God  would  actually  direct  his  way  to  them,  if  he  saw  fit  to 
answer  his  prayer.  But  for  Qoi  to  direct  his  way  to  the  Thes- 
ialonians  was  to  do  something,  it  was  an  act  of  God  —  an  act  to 
be  performed  at  that  time.  And  if  it  was  not  according  to  truth 
to  suppose  that  God  would  have  such  an  agency  at  that  timOi 
then  the  apprehension  of  the  Apostle's  mind,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  prayer,  was  a  mistake,  and  if  he  had  be^ 
free  from  the  mistake,  he  would  not  have  prayed  as  he 
did. 

I  put  the  case  to  you.  When  you  ofer  up  your  evening  prayer, 
you  ask  (Jod  to  preserve  you  through  tiie  night,  to  give  you  quiet " 
sleep,  and  to  guard  you  from  all  evil.  When  you  pray  thus,  is  it 
not  your  meaning  to  ask  God  to  do  a  real  act  of  kindness  ?  And 
how  would  you  feel  if  any  one  should  say  to  you,  —  your  sup- 
posing that  God  will  have  any  agency  in  preserving  you  this 
night  and  giving  you  repose  is  a  mistake ;  he  has  committed  this 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be  relied  upon 
as  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  existence  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  witiiout  any  frurther  agency  or  concern  on  God's  part. 
He  did  all  that  was  necessary  for  him  to  do  when  he  established 
the  laws  of  nature.    What  would  you  say  to  such  a  declaration  ? 
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And  if  yoa  bdieyed  it^  could  you  pray  ?     Or  if  you  should  prij, 
to  what  would  you  pray  7 

These  remarks  apfdy  equally  to  the  divine  agency  in  regard  to 
the  nund.  The  prayers  which  prophets  and  apostles  offered  to 
God,  that  he  would  enlighten  their  understanding,  subdue  their 
sms,  sanctify  their  hearts,  strengthen  them  for  duty,  and  give 
tlnem  the  comforts  of  his  Sjnrit,  clearly  imply  a  denre  and  ex- 
pectatbn  that  Ood  would  do  what  they  requested — that  he  would 
actually  do  it — and  do  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  needed.  And 
when  we  pray  for  the  same  spritual  blessings,  we  do  certainly 
think,  that  we  are  asking  (}od  to  do  something.  And  this  is  the 
same  as  saying,  we  believe  God  has  a  present  agency  in  enlig^ 
ening,  sanctifying  and  comforting  his  peofde.  But  there  is  the 
same  reason  to  deny  God's  agency  in  the  mmds  of  men,  as  to 
deny  his  agency  in  the  natural  world.  For  surely  God  has  in- 
Tested  the  mind  with  suitable  powers,  and  has  ^ven  it  suitable 
laws.  And  these  powers  are  as  operative,  and  these  laws  as 
uniform,  as  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  material  creation.  And 
as  the  nund  is  incorruptible,  and  has  an  inherent  activity  for 
above  any  activity  found  in  the  natural  world,  we  should  suppose 
that  if  a  divine  agency  could  be  dispensed  with  anywhere,  it 
would  be  here.  The  machinery  of  the  intellectulfl  and  spiritual 
world  is  manifestiy  more  excellent  in  its  structure,  and  makes  a 
hi^ier  display  of  the  perfection  of  its  Author,  than  the  machine- 
ry of  the  natural  world.  No  one  therefore  can  reasonably 
think,  that  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  are  such,  and  were 
origindly  deagned  to  be  such,  as  to  supersede  the  ccmstant  agen- 
cy <^  God,  without  thinking  also,  that  the  laws  of  the  mind  are 
such,  and  were  designed  to  be  such,  as  to  supersede  his  agency 
in  tiie  mind.  The  scheme  we  are  considering,  to  be  consistent, 
must  relate  equally  to  matter  and  mind,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
I  say  then  that  this  scheme,  if  true,  would  make  all  prayer  for  a 
divine  influence  in  our  souls  a  mistake.  For  when  we  pray  for 
such  an  influence,  we  do  certainly  apprehend  that  there  is  sudi 
a  thing ;  we  apprehend  that  God  does  really  give  his  Sprit,  and 
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give  it  at  tiie  present  day  to  enlighten,  sanctify  and  comfort  ilia 
sools  of  his  children.    If  this  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whieh  w» 
regard  as  so  precious,  and  so  necessary  that  we  shall  perish  irith- 
oat  it-— *if  such  an  influence  does  not  exist,  and  if  all  real,  acta-* 
al  agency  on  God's  part  was  put  forth  at  the  creation  in  impart- 
ing powers  and  laws  to  the  spiritual  world  —  then  all  prayer  for  a 
present  divine  influence  is  founded  in  delusion ;  and  if  David  and 
the  other  prophets  and  the  apostles  had  understood  the  matter 
fij^t,  the  prayers  they  offered  up  for  Grod's  influence  in  their 
Iiearts  would  have  been  suppressed.     If  they  had  only  had  the 
true  philosophy,  they  would  not  have  prayed !    As  to  ourselves 
«*-we  are  accustomed  to  pray  that  God  himself  would  work  in 
us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  tiiat  he  would  guide  us  into  the  truth, 
and  make  us  holy.    And  we  have  verily  thought,  and  it  has  been 
a  part  of  our  fiedth,  that  <jrod  does  exert  such  a  desirable  influence 
in  the  soul,  and  that  we  may  humbly  hope  to  obtsun  it  by  fervent 
prayer ;  and  feeling  our  great  need  of  it^  we  have  applied  our- 
selves to  God  day  by  day  with  the  request,  that  he  would  vouch* 
safe  to  us  the  precious  gift  of  his  Spirit —  a  Spirit  divinely  pow- 
erful to  illuminate  and  purify  and  comfort  the  soul,  and  to  do  it 
when  we  need  it,  at  the  presera  time.    But  if  the  scheme  we 
have  been  considering  is  true,  the  laws  of  mind  are  sachy 
that   no   present  agency  of  God  in   the   mind  is  to  be   ezr 
pected ;  and  if  all  his  agency  was  put  forth  at  the  beginning, 
when   he    gave   laws  to   \b»  spiritual  world;   and   if  we   are 
brought  to  believe  all  this,  tben  our  prayers  are  ended  fbrevw 
er*     We  diall   no  longer  ask  an  act  of  kindness  &(»n   Qt)d, 
when  we  believe  he  does  no  such  act.    We  shall  no  longer 
^   him   to    work   in  us    to  will  and  to   do,  when  we    are 
oonvinced  there  is  no  such  work  of  God  m  the  soul.    How 
much   soever  we  may  feel  our  need  of  such  influence   from 
Godf  we  shall  feel  that  we  cannot  consistently  ask  it  because 
God  cannot  consistently  ^ve  it.    And  thus  though  poor  and 
needy,  and   sinful  and  weak   and    desolate,  and  conscious  of 
our  utter  insufficiency  for  our  own  sanctification  and  hi4>piness, 
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we  diall,  be  out  off  flxm  ilie  prirflage  of  oommg  to  the  throne 
of  grftce,  whieh  has  been  our  last  and  only  hope,  and  shall  be 
{breed  to  eaet  onnelyes  upon  the  powers  of  oar  own  mind  and 
to  seek  relief  where  only  it  can  be  fimnd,  fiuit  is,  from  the  Imn 
rf  na6mr€.  And  tfaoa  we  diaU  be  of  mU  men  the  most  mis- 
erable. 
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BIVINB  PROVIDBNOB.  THE  EXCEPTIONABLE  THEORY  FUBTHIE 
CONSIDERED.  RE1CARE8  AS  TO  THE  LAWS  AND  POWERS  OF 
NATURE  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENCE  ON  GOD.  TWO  PRACTICAL 
REFLECTIONS. 

I  SHOULD  not  think  it  expedient  to  extend  this  discnsaon  so  fiur, 
were  it  not  that  the  scheme  under  consideration  is  veiy  sobtie 
and  very  plausible,  and  when  it  once  gets  possession  of  the  mind, 
IS  hard  to  be  dislodged.  It  has  an  element  of  trutii  ^ch  recom- 
mends it  to  speculatiye  reason.  In  one  point  of  view,  it  is  all 
that  reason  demands.  But  in  Miother  view,  or  by  looking  at  it 
on  the  oilier  side,  its  falsity  is  easily  discovered,  llie  scheme  is 
of  such  a  nature,  tiiat  it  cannot  be  well  understood  without  being 
subjected  to  a  thorough  scrutiny.  While  seen  at  a  distance  m^ 
der  the  garb  which  it  assumes,  it  may  appear  like  an  angel  <€ 
light.  But  when  brought  near  azfd  embraced,  it  is  a  malignant 
demon.  The  pkun  fact  is,  that  although  it  may  admit  the  idea 
of  Ood,  as  the  Creator  or  the  original  cause  of  all  tilings,  it  does 
not  admit  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Preserver  and  Governor.  It 
excludes  him  in  tiiat  sense,  in  which  we  are  most  of  all  concerned 
witii  him.  As  related  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  prayer,  and 
to  all  the  interests*  of  practical  religion,  it  is  Atheism.  It  puts 
nature  in  the  place  of  Grod.  And  if  we  adopt  the  scheme,  our 
relation  to  Grod  must  be  transferred  to  nature ;  and  a  speculative 
contemplation  of  nature  must  come  in  the  place  of  our  devout 
intercourse  with  a  present  God.  And  as  the  cordial  belief  of  a 
present,  ever  active,  and  benevolent  God  is  the  life  of  religjua^ 
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felig^m  18  dead  as  scxm  as  that  belief  10  abandoned.  The  worship 
of  nature,  whether  in  one  finrm  or  another,  was  the  idolatry  whidi 
revelation  was  intended  to  abolish.  The  sdieme  under  review 
would  set  aside  revelation,  and  the  spiritual  worship  of  Jehovah 
which  revelation  aimed  to  establish,  and  would  carrj  us  back 
to  the  idol  worship  of  our  pagan  ancestors.  And  if  our 
minds  should  not  be  narrow  enou^  to  exercise  a  religious  rever- 
ence towards  particular  parts  of  nature,  it  would  lead  us  to  seek 
satis&ction  by  looking  at  nature  as  a  whole,  invested  with  its  va- 
rious powers  and  laws.  And  I  leave  it  to  those  who  embrace  the 
scheme  to  answer  the  question,  whether  the  drcumstance  above 
jnenticnied  is  not  in  reality  what  makes  it  so  welcome  to  their 
feeUngi,  relieving  them  firom  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  from  aH  the 
terrors  which  the  unsubdued,  unsanctified  heart  would  feel  in 
being  under  the  actual  and  constant  government  of  a  righteous 
and  Almi^ty  Qod ;  whether  that  in  the  scheme  whidi  is  most 
appalling  to  Christians,  is  not  most  attractive  to  them. 

And  here  it  would  afibrd  me  special  gratificaticm  to  know, 
what  answers  the  strenuous  advocates  of  the  scheme  under  re- 
view would  be  able  to  give  to  such  questions  as  the  folbwing. 

1.  Did  they  derive  the  scheme  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  7  And  do  they  really  believe  that  the  views 
which  the  Musred  writers  entertained  and  meant  to  express  on  the 
sobjact  of  divine  providence  correspond  with  their  scheme  ?  Mj 
question  is,  whether  they  rest  the  scheme  on  Christian  princiides, 
or  on  the  principles  of  a  skeptical  or  pantheistic  philosophy. 

2.  How  do  they  know  that  all  events  result  from  tiie  laws  of 
nature  mAaut  any  pretmt  Hvine  agency  t  Thejr  may  mdeed 
know  the  order  of  events,  and  the  laws  according  to  which  they 
take  place.  But  how  do  they  know  that  the  wisdom,  power  and 
benevolence,  manifested  in  that  order,  reside  in  nature  itself,  and 
not  in  the  Author  of  nature  ?  The  agency  of  Ood  in  preserving 
and  governing  the  world  is  an  invisiUe  ageney.  But  how  can 
tbej  infer  from  its  being  inviskle,  that  it  does  not  exist  7  Adwt 
tiie  viable  phenomena  of  nature  to  be  the  same  on  both  schemes; 
aliat  leaion  have  tbej  to  think,  that  the  preseni,  supreme,  eScievi 

vol-  n.  4 
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oatise  of  those  phenomena  lies  in  natnre,  and  not  in  nature's  God  ? 
If  thej  say  that  when  one  cause  is  sufficient,  it  is  unphilosophical  to 
look  for  another  ;  I  ask  how  they  come  to  know  that  the  one  suf- 
ficient cause  is  in  nature  ?  It  must  be  a  cause  of  astonishing 
power  and  skill  that  can  sustsun  and  more  all  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  bring  to  pass  all  the  events  that  take  place  in  this  and  other 
worlds.  How  do  they  satisfy  themselves  that  a  cause  possessed  of 
such  unbounded  power  and  skill  exists  anywhere  but  in  the  Being 
of  beings,  the  eternal  God  ? 

3.  Do  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  under  consideration  see 
anything  in  the  operations  which  are  going  on,  or  in  the  events 
which  are  taking  place  in  the  physical  or  moral  world,  which 
would  render  it  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God,  that  his 
jBtgency  should  be  concerned  in  them  —  anything  which  would 
make  it  unworthy  of  God  that  he  should  continually  act  in  up- 
holding, directing  and  governing  such  a  world  ?  If  there  is,  ttien 
let  them  show  how  it  is  consistent  that  God  should  at  first  estab- 
lish laws  which  would  invariably  produce  these  events  ?  Let  them 
show  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  God  to  make  such  arrangements  and 
establish  such  principles,  as  would  certainly  cause  all  the  opera- 
tions which  have  appeared  in  the  creation,  than  to  exert  his  pres- 
ent agency  in  sustaimng  and  governing  the  world,  and  causing 
the  same  operations  ?  If  they  think  what  we  call  the  plan  of 
providence  or  the  order  of  events  cannot  be  consistently  ascribed 
to  the  present  agency  of  God ;  how  can  it  be  consistently  ascribed 
to  his  past  agency  ? 

4.  Can  my  opponents  show  any  advantage  which  their  scheme 
has  over  the  common  scheme  ?  Do  iiiey  think  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  ascribing  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  cause  which 
is  any  more  visible  or  manifest  than  the  divine  cause  ?  But  is  the 
energy  of  God  any  more  invisible  than  second  causes  or  the  in- 
herent powers  and  ener^es  of  nature  ? 

Can  they  plead  that  their  scheme  makes  ike  order  of  events 
more  firm  and  stable,  and  more  to  be  relied  upon  ?  But  what 
can  be  more  firm  and  stable  and  more  to  be  relied  upon,  than  ilie 
constant  care  and  agency  of  the   unchangeable  God  ?  —  the 
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eoDBtaat  exercise  of  infiDite  and  unchangeable  wiadcMn,  power  and 
benevolence  ? 

Can  thej  plead  that  nature  with  its  powers  and  laws  is  near, 
and  that  their  scheme  brings  them  into  a  closer  connection  with 
the  grand  efficient,  goTcming  cause  of  all  that  takes  place  ?  But 
what  can  be  nearer  than  the  omnipresent  Spirit?  With  what 
can  we  have  a  more  dose  and  intimate  connection,  than  with 
that  God,  in  whom  we  liye  and  move  and  have  our  being  ? 

Do  they  aDege  that  tiieir  scheme  secures  the  mind  against 
tiiose  agitations  and  foreboding?  which  arise  from  the  constant  ap- 
pr^ension  of  such  a  Being  as  God  is  described  to  be  ->-  a  God 
of  awful  hdiness  hai  justice,  requiring  so  strict  a  service  and 
forbidding  transgression  on  so  dreadful  a  penalty  ?  But  what  can 
be  more  compoung  to  those  who  are  penitent  and  contrite,  than 
the  Scriptural  representation  (^  a  God  whose  mercy  is  higher  than 
the  heavens ;  whose  grace  abounds  where  sin  hath  abounded ;  who 
has  asBured  all  who  repent,  how  great  soever  the  amount  of  their 
guilt,  that  they  shall  have  eternal  life  ?  And  if  the  minds  of 
any  are  agitated  with  forebodings  of  divine  wrath  without  any 
hqie  of  mercy,  mnst  it  not  be  owing  to  their  hard,  impenitent, 
onbelieving  hearts  ?  And  in  fiu)t,  is  the  Scripture  account  of 
GKnI's  justice  in  the  treatment  of  transgressors  more  terrific,  than 
is  necessary  to  support  the  honor  of  the  divine  laws,  to  prevent 
futore  oflbnces,  or  to  remedy  the  evils  of  those  which  are  past  ? 

Win  any  advocates  of  the  scheme  before  us  pretend  that  it 
would  be  burdensome  to  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  forever  exerting 
bsmself  in  upholding  and  governing  all  his  creatures  and  all  their 
actacms,  and  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  think  that  afler 
the  mighty  ^brt  of  his  power  in  brining  die  universe  into  being, 
he  would  choose  not  only  to  rest  frcnn  the  work  of  creation,  but  from 
all  further  exertion  of  his  power  7  If  so,  I  would  only  ask  them, 
whether  they  have  well  considered  what  a  Being  God  is,  and 
whether  they  have  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  constant  exercise 
of  power  impUed  in  the  common  doctrine  of  providence  must  be 
perfectly  eaqr  and  infinitely  {deasing  to  such  a  Bemg,  as  the 
Scriptures  represent  God  to  be  ? 
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I  would  ask  them  finally  whether  they  are  not  awure,  thai  H  is 
and  always  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  devout  heart  that  God 
puts  forth  a  present  agency  in  all  tiie  events  which  take  pbuoe  both 
in  the  natural  and  m  the  moral  world  ? 

The  most  plausible  illustration  of  the  scheme  under  oonffider*- 
tion  has,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  been  taken  from  the  mech- 
anism of  a  clock.  A  clock  skilfully  made  will  for  a  time  go  <^ 
itself,  without  any  further  attention  from  the  maker.  And  such 
a  time-piece  is  more  honorable  to  the  skill  of  the  man  who 
contrived  it,  than  if  it  should  be  necessary  for  him  to  stand  by 
and  move  it  continually  with  his  own  hand.  In  like  manner,  it 
is  said,  (rod  is  more  honc^^d  by  framing  the  world  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  will  go  on  of  itself  and  accomplish  all  the  ends 
designed,  without  any  further  attention  fit)m  him,  than  by  leaving 
it  in  such  a  state  as  to  need  his  constant  agency  to  sustain  it,  and 
to  direct  all  its  affairs. 

This  matter  is  well  explained  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  in  his  cor* 
respondence  with  Leibnitz. 

^^  The  reason  why  among  men  an  artificer  is  justly  esteemed  so 
nrach  the  more  skilful,  as  the  machine  of  his  composing  will  qob^ 
iinue  longer  to  move  regularly  without  any  farther  interpositioii 
of  the  workman,  is  because  the  skill  of  all  human  artifioers  con- 
sists only  in  composing,  adjusting  or  putting  togetiier  certain  move- 
ments, the  principles  of  whose  motion  are  altogetlier  independent 
of  the  artificer,  such  as  are  weights  and  springs  and  the  like ; 
whose  forces  are  not  made  but  only  adjusted  by  the  workman. 
But  with  regard  to  God  the  case  is  quite  different ;  because  ht 
not  only  composes  or  puts  things  together,  but  is  himself  the  Au- 
thor and  continual  Preserver  of  their  ori^al  forces  or  moving 
powers  ;  and  consequently  it  is  not  a  diminution  but  the  true  glory 
of  his  workmanship,  that  nothing  is  done  without  his  continual 
government  and  inspection.  The  notion  of  the  world's  being  a 
great  machine  going  on  without  the  interposition  of  God,  as  a 
clock  continues  to  go  without  tiie  assistance  of  a  clock-maker,  is 
the  lotion  of  materialism  and  fia>te,  and,  under  pretence  ci  ma- 
king God  a  supra-mundane  intelligence,  tends  to  exclude  provi- 
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dsnce  and   Grod's  govenuDent  in  reality  oat  of  the  world.    And 
by  the  same  reason  that  a  philoeopher  can  represent  all  thingp 
gcttng  on  horn  the  be^nning  of  the  creatkm  without  any  govern- 
ment or  interposition  of  Providence,  a  skeptic  will  eaaly  'argue 
stiU   &riher    backwards,  and   suppose  that   things    have  from 
eiermty  gene  on,  as  they  now  do,  without  any  true  creation  or 
orig^lal  Author  at  all,  but  only  what  such  arguers  call  aU  m$€ 
and  eternal  nature.    If  a  king  had  a  kingdom,  wherein  all  things 
would  ccmtinually  go  on  without  his  government  or  interposition, 
or  without  his  attending  to  and  ordering  what  is  done  therein  ;  it 
would  be  to  him  merely  a  nominal  kingdcHn  ;  nor  would  he  in  reality 
deserve  at  all  the  titie  of  king  or  governor.    And  as  those  men, 
who  pretend  that  in  an  earthly  government  things  may  go  on 
perfectly  well  without  the  king  himself  ordering  or  disposing  oi 
anything,  may  reasonably  be  suspected  that  tiiey  would  like  very 
well  to  set  the  king  aside  ;  so  whosoever  contends  that  the  course 
of  the  worid  can  go  on,  witiKmt  the  continual  direction  of  Ood, 
the  Supreme  Governor ;  his  doctrine  does  in  effect  tend  to  ex- 
clude God  out  of  tiie  world," 

As  to  the  constant  dependence  of  all  things  on  God,  Clarke 
and  Leibnitz  agree,  and  Clarke  says :  '^  There  are  no  powers  of 
nature  at  all  that  can  do  anything  of  themselves,  (as  weights  and 
springs  work  of  themselves  with  regard  to  man.)  But  tiie  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  Qoi  consist  in  contriving  at  once,  what  his 
power  and  government  is  continually  putting  in  actual  execution." 
He  holds  that  ^' Good's  conserving  all  things  means  his  actual 
operation  and  govemme&t  in  preserving  and  continuing  the 
being,  powers,  dispomtions,  and  motions  of  all  things."  '^  But," 
he  says,  '^  if  his  cmiserving  all  things  means  no  more  than  a 
king's  creating  such  subjects,  as  shall  be  able  to  act  well  enouj^ 
witiiout  his  intermcdling  or  ordering  anything  among  them  ever 
after ;  this  is  making  him  indeed  a  real  creator,  but  only  a  nominal 
governor."  And  he  quotes  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  holds  the  same 
(tfinciplea,  and  says ;  "  A  Grod  without  dominion,  without  firoy^ 
dence  and  final  causes,  is  nothing  but  fate  and  nature." 
LeibnitE  says  ^  To  infer  from  that  passage  of  holy  Scri^ort) 

4* 
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wherein  God  is  said  to  hare  rested  from  his  works,  &at  tiiere  is 
no  longer  a  continual  production  of  them,  would  be  to  make  a 
very  ill  use  of  that  text ;"  though  he  says  '^  there  is  no  produc- 
tion of  new  simple  substances." 

Here  let  me  call  your  attention  to  two  particular  remarks, 
which  I  hope  will  clear  away  any  remaining  obscurities,  and  show 
that  the  common  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  is  open  to  no  valid 
olgections. 

First.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  as  commonly  held, 
not  only  admits,  but  includes  what  are  called  the  powers  and 
law8  of  nature.  The  scheme  I  have  opposed  is  not  objected  to 
because  it  holds  to  these.  But  the  fact  that  it  does  hold  to  them, 
is  ihe  circumstance  which  gives  it  an  aspect  of  truth,  and  which 
is  made  so  plausible  an  argument  in  its  favor.  Now  let  it  be 
remembered  that  we  do  not  object  to  that  scheme  because  it  con- 
tains this  truth,  but  because  it  rejects  another  truth  and  one  of 
the  highest  moment.  In  other  words,  the  scheme  is  not  bxMy 
because  it  holds  to  general  laws  and  powers  of  nature,  but  be- 
cause it  disconnects  them  from  the  constant  agency  of  Gt)d,  thus 
giving  them  a  present  independence.  To  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Divine  Providence,  I  have  deemed  it  important  to  say 
•expressly,  so  that  it  may  not  fail  to  be  understood  and  remem- 
bered, that  the  common  scheme  recognizes  and  maintains  in  all  their 
extent  what  are  denominated  the  laws  of  nature  both  in  the 
physical  and  the  moral  world. 

Scripture  speaks  and  philosophy  speaks  of  things  material  and 
tpiritnal,  as  endued  with  various  powers,  which  operate  accoitling 
to  fixed  principles  and  laws.  These  powers  and  laws  are  not  &k 
4ions,  but  realities.  They  as  really  exist  as  matter  or  mind.  In- 
deed neither  matter  nor  mind  could  enst,  and  be  what  it  is, 
without  them.  And  the  powers  which  belong  to  the  material  and 
spiritual  creation  not  only  are  realities,  but  are  possessed  of  a 
real  activity^  All  language,  and  the  thoughts  of  all  minds  ascribe 
to  tpiritoal  beings  and  to  material  things  an  energy  which 
produces  eflfects.  Who  can  help  ascriUng  a  real  and  a  mighty 
iffieiency  to  the  electric  power,  to  heat  and  to  steam,  and  ea- 
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peciaDj  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  ?  That  these  powers  aetaal^ 
produce  yarious  and  important  effects  is  a  matter  of  constant 
experience.  It  is  implied  m  whatever  we  saj  or  think  or  do» 
And  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  divine  agency  in  the  hi^ 
sense  in  which  it  is  set  forth  in  the  Scripturesi  still  ascribe  activ# 
powers  and  laws  to  matter  and  mind  —  they  do  &is  deliberatelj 
and  sincerely.  And  if  they  should  make  the  attempt  to  lay  aside 
the  language  which  implies  this,  and  to  introduce  new  modes  of 
speecn  which  would  not  contain  a  recognition  of  the  powers  and 
laws  of  nature,  the  attempt  would  evince  their  foUyand  absurdiiy. 
Common  sense  and  common  experience  tell  the  truth.  Bui  a 
man  who  denies  the  existence  and  c<Histant  operation  of  tbi 
laws  of  nature  is  in  a  dream  or  is  insane.  He  adheres  to  shadows 
and  illv]si(His,  instead  of  truth  and  reality. 

Read  the  Scriptures,  and  see  how  freely  the  writers,  who  teadh 
that  God  himself  worketh  all  in  aU,  speak  the  language  of  com* 
mon  sense,  referring  constantly  to  the  things  that  are  made,  juat 
as  they  are.  And  they  often  do  this  without  any  apparent  rrfer- 
ence  to  a  power  above  the  powers  of  nature.  You  may  ask, 
how  they  could  properly  do  this,  if  they  believed  that  there  is  a 
power  above  them.  I  answer,  they  do  it  on  the  principle,  that 
aU  parts  of  the  truth  do  not  lie  on  the  same  side  of  a  subject, 
and  are  not  to  be  touched  upon  at  one  and  the  same  time.  That 
there  is  body  and  spirit,  and  that  these  are  endued  with  variooi 
powers,  operating  according  to  fixed  laws,  is  as  real  a  truth,  as 
that  there  is  a  God.  To  say  that  a  God  exists,  is  not  to  assert 
all  the  truth  ;  because  other  beings  exist  as  really  as  God.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  say  that  those  other  beings  exist,  is  not  to  saj 
all  the  truth ;  because  those  other  beings  are  not  God,  and  no 
part  of  God.  Agam;  that  God  has  a  universal  agency  is  a 
truth,  but  not  all  the  truth.  For  other  beings  have  an  agency. 
Upon  these  principles  we  see  it  to  have  been  perfectly  proper  for 
the  sacred  writers  to  speak  frequently  of  the  powers  and  actions 
of  created  beings,  without  expressly  referring  at  the  time  to  any 
higher  power  or  agency.  In  doing  this  they  brought  into  view 
one  plain,  obvious  truth,  and  stopped  there,  because  the  otcasion 
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did  not  require  more.  At  other  times,  Uiey  spoke  of  the  power 
or  agencj  of  God  without  any  express  reference  to  the  power  or 
agency  of  created  beings.  In  doing  this,  they  brought  into  view 
the  great,  primary  truth,  and  stopped  Uiere,  because  the  occa- 
ricm  did  not  require  them  at  the  time  to  speak  of  other  truths 
subordinate  to  this. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  common  theory  of  Providence  fully 
recognizes  the  powers  and  the  agency  of  created  things,  I  proceed 
to  my  second  remark,  which  is,  that  the  powers  and  laws  of  na- 
ture and  the  agency  of  created  things,  though  really  existent, 
and  though  really  distinct  from  the  power  and  agency  of  God, 
are  not  in  any  respect  independent  of  Qoi. 

'  That  things  may  really  exist  which  are  dependent,  is  involved 
in  the  very  idea  of  creation.  Qoi  was  the  cause,  created  things 
the  effects,  the  effects  being  as  real  as  Uie  cause.  And  as  things 
may  exist,  so  all  their  powers  may  exist,  in  a  state  of  depen- 
dence. And  as  the  existence  of  created  beings  and  of  all 
their  powers  depended  at  first  on  the  efficacious  will  of  Qoi ;  so 
does  the  continuance  of  their  existence.  They  can  no  more  con- 
tinue to  exist  than  they  could  begin  to  exist,  independently  of 
God.  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  divine  preservation,  in 
which  the  will  and  agency  of  God  are  as  really  concerned,  as  in 
creating  them  at  first.  All  things  are  through  him,  as  reaUy 
as  of  him. 

While  then  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature  and  the  agency  of 
created  beings  have  a  real  existence,  distinct  firom  tiie  power  and 
agency  of  God,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  in  all  respects  de- 
pendent on  God;  that  they  exist  because  God  wills  their  ex- 
istence, and  tiiat  they  continue  to  exist,  because  God  preserves 
them  or  causes  them  to  continue.  So  the  Apostle  teaches.  It 
is  God  that  worketh  all  in  all. 

The  work  of  God  in  creating,  preserving  and  governing  mtem- 
gent  beings  is  evidently  the  most  important  of  aU  his  works.  And 
though  tiie  word  of  God  and  the  whole  course  of  his  providence 
oast  a  very  clear  light  on  this  great  work,  yet  it  is  in  relation  to 
this  that  the  human  mind  is  most  liable  to  misapprehension.    We 
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nifty  liave  no  diffioiilty  m  aoknowledging,  thai  the  bodies  whkdi 
oompoee  the  solar  system,  and  all  things  in  the  vegetable  and 
animal  world,  are  dependent  on  Qod  ;  that  as  he  made  them,  be 
now  upholds  them  and  directs  and  governs  all  tiieir  (^rationa. 
But  that  rational  and  moral  beings  are  dependent  on  God,  and 
that  he  works  m  them  and  oontcols  all  their  aotions,  is  a  doetrint 
at  which  we  are  apt  to  stumble.  And  jet  the  sacred  writers  as- 
sert this  doctrine  very  fireqnentl  j,  and  with  great  clearness.  And 
thej  do  it  without  seeming  to  apprehend,  that  any  objection  or 
iBftcolty  can  be  urged  against  it.  And  if  we  should  lode  at  thei 
subject  in  the  light  of  unprejudiced  reason,  we  should  conclude^ 
that  Gkxl's  agency  must  be  oon^icuous,  in  proportion  to  the  dig 
xdty  and  unportance  rf  the  beings  that  he  creates  and  preserves  ( 
that  if  his  power  and  other  perfections  are  displayed  in  the  world 
at  large,  they  are  displayed  especially  in  the  rational  and  moral 
part ;  and  we  should  be  the  furthest  possible  bom  ima^ning,  that 
creatures  who*possess  a  nature  c£  singular  excellenoe,  are  in  any 
respect  independent  rf  him  who  is  the  souroe  of  aO  excellence. 
For  surely  the  greater  and  more  excellent  the  gift,  the  more 
clearly  is  the  giver  brouj^t  into  view.  And  if  he  not  only  b^ 
stows  the  excellent  gift  onoe,  bat  continues  it,  we  should  grat^ 
fully  acknowledge  his  cimtmual  goodness.  Now  it  is  what  we 
should  hardly  have  expected,  that  any  man  dkould  question  the 
agency  of  God  m  those  things,  in  which  it  has  its  brightest  dis- 
play. It  would  be  comparatively  a  small  olfence  against  reason 
and  truth,  to  doubt  the  constant  agency  of  God  in  sustaining 
fifelees  matter.  But  rational,  moral,  accountaUe  beings  receive 
flrom  God  fiir  more  exalted  ^fts,  and  hdd  a  fiir  hi^er  rank. 
In  them  the  operaticm  of  his  wisdcxn,  power  and  goodness  q)pean 
in  its  highest  ^ory.  And  thetf  are  the  beings  and  the  (xolj  b^ 
ings,  capable  of  perceiving  this  display  of  the  divine  perfections. 
And  they  are  the  beings,  who  ou^t  devoutly  to  acknowledge  it, 
and  in  view  of  it,  to  glorify  God,  from  whom  cometh  every  good 
and  perfect  gift — and  if  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  certain^ 
that  which  is  most  excellent  and  perfect.  Now  that,  we,  ra- 
tknal,  immortal  beings,  who  receive  such  exalted  gRg  from  God, 
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and  in  whom  he  displajB  an  agency  proportioned  to  the  imp<H>- 
tance  of  our  noUe  faculties,  and  our  intelligent  and  moral  acticms— 
that  we  should  ever  hesitate  and  be  reluctant  to  admit  this  divine 
agency  ^  that  we  should  ever  be  afraid  of  ascribing  too  much  to 
Qoiy  as  though  ascribing  all  good  to  him  could  be  too  much,  — 
that  we^  who  Uve  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  God,  should 
proudly  arrogate  to  ourselves  a  portion  of  independence,  and 
should  arrogate  it  even  m  that,  m  which  our  dependence  pre-emi* 
nently  appears,  —  is  not  this  exceedingly  strange  ? 

These  are  the  two  remarks  I  had  to  make.  The  powers  and 
laws  of  nature  are  reaUties,  and'  are  to  be  admitted  and  main- 
tained in  all  their  extent.  The  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  thouj^ 
distinct  from  the  power  and  agency  of  G^,  are  not  in  any  re- 
spect nor  in  any  degree  independent  of  God.  He  worketh  all 
in  all,  especially  in  intelligent,  free  moral  beings.  There  are  two 
distinct  powers,  —  the  power  of  created  things,  and  the  power 
of  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver.  There  are  two  agencies,  the 
agency  of  creatures,  and  tiie  agency  of  God.  These  powers  and 
agencies,  though  closely  related  to  each  other,  are  in  their  na- 
ture totally  distinct.  Of  course  tiie  power  and  agency  of  the  one 
can  never  be  ascribed  to  the  other,  as  properly  his.  The  agency 
of  the  one  may  be  very  nearly  connected  with  the  agency  of  the 
other,  but  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  otiier  as  his  agency. 

We  inquire  then,  what  relation  these  two  distinct  agencies  sustain 
to  each  other?  Are  they  concurrent  or  concomitant  agencies  ?  That 
is,  are  tiie  agency  of  God  and  the  agency  of  the  creature  joined 
together  as  agencies  of  the  same  kind,  and  as  having  tiie  same  re- 
lation to  a  common  end ;  and  do  they  contribute  to  that  end  in  tiie 
same  manner  ?  Are  they  collateral  or  parallel  agencies  ?  All  these 
phrases  fail  of  expressing  the  particular  and  chief  relation  be- 
tween divine  agency  and  human  agency.  The  power  and  agency 
of  God  and  the  power  and  agency  of  creatures,  are  not  ori^nally 
and  properly  co-existent,  or  concurrent.  The  power  of  creatures 
is  a  consequence,  an  effect  flowing  from  the  divine  power.  As 
Jesus  said  to  Pilate ;  ^^  Thou  couldest  have  no  power  against  me, 
except  it  were  ^ven  thee  from  above."    The  relation  1h^  of 
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divbe  pow«r  to  tiie  jx>wer  ef  created  beings  is  ttie  relaiion  of 
cause  to  e&ct.  Bat  accordmg  to  Dr.  Johnson,  those  thingi 
which  are  eoncumnt  or  concomitant  are  not  cansatiye  or  conse- 
^ntial.  Tins  is  troe  as  to  the  agency  of  God  and  that  rf  cre^ 
ated  things.  Tbej  are  not  concurrent,  concomitant,  or  paraUel 
agencies.  The  one  is  caosatiye,  the  other  consequential.  The 
agency  of  material  things  is  manifestlj  related  to  the  divine  agen- 
cy, as  an  effi)ct  to  a  supreme  cause.  And  if  we  ascribe  an  agency 
of  a  lower  kind  to  a  dirine  oaase,  diall  we  not  ascribe  to  the 
same  divine  cause  an  agency  of  a  more  exalted  kind,  that  is,  the 
agency  <^  intelligent  beings  ?  Do  we  honor  God  by  representing 
all  the  operations  m  the  natural  world  as  resultmg  from  his 
sovere^  appcmitment  and  agency?  And  shall  we  not  honor 
Inm  more  by  representing  tlie  higher  and  more  wonderful  opera- 
tioDB  of  the  mind  as  resulting  from  the  same  divine  appomtment 
and  agency? 

But  is  tUs  dependence  on  divine  agency  connstent  with  the 
nature  of  free  moral  actions  ?  Why  not  ?  We  do  not  perform  a 
ma^  action  which  is  not  manifestly  the  efl^  of  some  one  thing, 
or  many  Aings,  which  evidently  operate  upon  us  or  within  us  as 
causes.  Now  if  the  operation  of  inferior  and  even  unintelligent 
causes  is  consistent  with  the  nature  of  moral  actions ;  is  not  the 
operation  of  a  divine  cause,  to  say  the  least,  equally  consistent? 
Does  not  God  know  better  than  any  inferior  cause,  how  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  mind  which  he  himself  has  made,  and  influence  its 
actions,  without  violating  its  faculties  or  preventing  its  actions 
from  being  fi^e,  moral,  and  accountable  ?  What  a  groundless 
eonoeit !  The  fact  is  that  God,  in  the  exercise  of  his  agency, 
not  only  let$  us  be  free,  moral  agents,  but  makes  us  so.  He  not 
only  kavet  us,  as  some  express  it,  to  exercise  the  faculties  of 
moral  agents  without  hinderance,  but  causes  us  thus  to  exercise 
tiiem.  And  as  our  agency  is  dependent  upon  God ;  so  are  all 
its  properties  and  circumstances.  Thus  in  the  most  perfect  sense, 
our  free,  moral  agency,  taken  just  as  it  is,  has  to  divine  agency 
the  relation  of  an  efiect  to  a  cause.  The  eflfect  here  is  of  a 
fiur  more    excellent  kind,  than  any  in  the  material  world,  and 
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<»f  oourae  oai^t  to  b^  more   deToutlj  aeciibed  to  a  dhnne 


la  what  I  have  adyanced  on  thk  flubject,  mj  objact  kaa  noi 
been  to  nipport  any  human  theorj.  I  have  aimed  at  nothing,  hit 
to  bring  out  distinctly  the  very  positions  contained  in  the  word 
of  God.  There  are,  von  know,  two  classes  of  texts,  one  of  whidi 
asserts  the  agency  of  God,  the  other  the  agency  of  creatures. 
This  is  the  case  m  regard  to  the  natural  world.  God  causes  the 
notions  or  actions  which  take  place  in  material  thiagi,  and  those 
things  really  move  or  act.  ¥or  ezample,  be  causes  the  plaaels 
to  move,  and  they  do  move  —  the  sun  to  shine,  and  it  shines. 
These  two  agencies  are  real,  but  not  collateral  or  coQC(»nitaQt. 
But  the  inspired  writers  teach  this  specially  in  regard  to  mtnu 
God  causes  us  to  walk  m  his  statutes.  He  inclines  our  hearts 
to  obey  —  he  turns  us,  and  he  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do.  He 
gives  repentance  and  fsdth,  and  he  sheds  abroad  his  love  in  our 
hearti.  Here  you  have  one  part  of  divine  truth,  a  part  never  to 
be  overlooked.  But  there  is  another  class  of  texts,  which,  with 
equal  clearness,  bring  mto  view  the  rational,  moral  agency  of  mao. 
While  God  causes  his  people  to  walk  in  his  statutes,  tiiey  thank* 
aelves  are  required  to  walk  and  do  walk  in  his  statues.  Whik 
he  inclines  their  hearts  to  obey,  their  own  hearts  incline  to  obey. 
If  he  turns  them  from  their  evil  ways,  they  themselves  turn.  If 
be  gives  them  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  they  make  tiiam* 
selves  a  new  heart.  If  he  creates  in  them  a  clean  heart,  thsy 
cleanse  their  own  hearts.  He  gives  them  futii,  and  they  believe ; 
repentance,  and  they  repent.  He  causes  them  to  love,  and  they 
bve.  He  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do,  and  they  will  and  do. 
He  produces  love,  joy,  meekness  and  all  other  graces  in  them,  and 
they  exercise  these  graces.  He  keeps  them  from  sin,  and  they 
keep  themselves  from  sm.  '^  Now  in  what  way"  says  a  very 
judicious  writer*  "  are  we  to  determine  the  meaning  of  these  two 
classes  of  texts  ?  Are  we  to  consider  them  as  contradictory  7 
Are  we  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  one  class  as  true,  and  to  reject  the 
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«i)ier  as  false,  or  ao  to  explam  th^m  away  as  to  leave  them  no 
detemuDate  mgnificaticm  ?  If  men  incline  their  own  hearts  t^ 
obedienoe,  mast  we  C(mclude  that  QoA  does  not  incline  them  T 
If  tbej  are  required  to  make  th^nselves  a  new  heart,  does  it 
Mlow  that  God  does  not  give  them  a  new  heart?  If  thej  tora 
from  ein  to  ri^teonsness,  is  it  certain  that  Ghxl  does  not  eanse 
tbem  to  tum,^  and  is  it  certain  that  their  obedience  is  independent 
of  his  agency  7  Are  we  not  bound  on  the  contrary  to  pat  sodi 
a  eonstructioD  upon  the  two  classes  of  toxts,  that  both  may  be 
admitted  as  tme  ?  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Evidently  by 
eonsidering  the  agency  of  men  as  the  consequence  of  the  agency 
of  Ood.  If  he  causes  them  to  walk  in  his  commands,  they  do 
actoall J  thus  walk.  If  he  makes  them  obedient,  they  really  obey. 
If  he  turns  their  hearts,  Uiey  themselves  turn.  If  he  gives  Ihem 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  they  exercise  the  aflfections  of  a 
new  heart.  Not  that  the  agency  of  Ood  is  identified  with  the 
agency  of  men ;  but  the  one  is  the  consequence  of  the  other,  is 
dependent  on  the  other.  His  act  in  turning  them  is  not  their 
act  in  turning.  Their  obedience  is  not  his  obedience.  His  ma- 
king ihem  a  new  heart,  is  not  the  same  as  their  making  them- 
selves a  new  heart ;  but  it  is  causing  them  to  make  themodves 
a  new  heart" 

This  author  proceeds  on  the  same  general  principle  to  explain 
and  reconcile  the  diferent  classes  <^  toxts,  which  relato  to  men 
as  sinners,  and  shows  that  in  this  point  of  view  also  they  are  d^ 
pendent  oa  Ood,  and  that  he,  in  his  wise  and  righteous  provi- 
dence, exercises  a  sovereign,  controlling  influenoe  over  their 
thoughts  and  actaoos. 

I  might  show  that  the  re{Hresentati<m  here  made  of  the  agency 
of  creatures  as  dependent  upon  the  agency  ot  Ood,  and  tbe 
views  here  given  ot  Divine  Providence,  agree  with  the  opinions 
of  all  tbe  distinguished  evangelical  writers  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  But  it  is  enough  for  us,  if  what  we  believe  is  accord- 
ing to  the  w^  of  Ood. 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  suggests  some  important 
paeaetifsal  refiectionsi  two  ot  wUdi  I  shall  lay  before  you. 

VOL.  n.  6 
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First.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  is  presented  to  o«r 
view  in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  is  easy  to  avoid  mistakes.  Hie 
doctrine  comes  to  us  in  the  light  which  God  himself  has  cast  npon 
it  m  his  word  and  in  his  works.  The  works  and  the  word  of  God 
agree ;  they  are  in  feet  but  two  methods  of  revelation,  though 
one  of  them  is  vastly  superior  to  the  other.  "  Gknl  has  magnified 
his  word  above  all  his  name."  And  yet  this  superior  method  of 
revelation  presupposes  the  other,  and  cannot  be  rightly  appre- 
hended without  attention  to  the  other.  The  light  of  botti  com* 
mingled  makes  known  the  doctrine  of  providence  so  clearly,  tiiat 
no  diligent  inquirer  after  the  truth  can  isSL  to  understand  it 
But  what  does  the  clearest  light  avail  to  those,  who  love  dart- 
ness  rather  than  light  ?  Most  of  the  errors  which  preriul  on  ihk 
subject,  arise  from  within.  Only  let  men  be  brought  to  a  right 
state  of  mind,  and  their  errors  will  be  corrected,  and  the  obscu- 
rity which  has  appeared  to  them  to  be  spread  over  the  divine 
government  will  quickly  pass  away. 

Secondly.  We  see  here  the  precise  difference  between  rational^ 
Scriptural  piety ^  and  enthusiasm. 

A  man  under  the  influence  of  true  Scriptural  piety,  judges 
right  as  to  the  nature  and  the  methods  of  divine  providence. 
Accordingly  he  not  only  seeks  of  Grod  the  blessings  which  he 
needs,  but  seeks  them  in  the  appointed  way.  He  prays  for  re- 
lief and  comfort,  and  hopes  that  God  will  answer  his  prayers  not 
miraculously,  but  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  his  provi- 
dence ;  and  these  methods  he  learns  from  Scripture  and  observar 
tion.  He  has  found  that  Qoi  ordinarily  puts  forth  his  agency  in 
the  natural  and  m  the  spiritual  world  in  a  settled  method  and 
order ;  and  he  sees  that  this  uniform  method,  called  the  order  (h* 
laws  of  nature,  is  fitted  most  clearly  to  display  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  to  secure  our  welfare.  All  his  own  efforts  therefore, 
and  all  his  ideas  of  what  God  will  do,  are  conformed  to  the  tnith. 
He  expects  God  to  act,  and  to  succeed  his  actions,  in  the  ap- 
pomted  way,  and  in  no  other.  He  prays  that  God  would  give 
him  a  harvest,  and  hopes  that  Qoi  will  grant  this  blessing.  But 
bow  ?    Why,  according  to  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  what  theie 
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hvwB  are  eyery  one  imdergtandB.  He  looks  to  God  to  feed  him 
and  clothe  him^  to  heal  his  sicknesses  and  to  lengthen  out  his  life  ; 
and  all  in  the  ways  of  Gk)d's  appomtment.  He  asks  God  to  pre- 
serve him  from  hmtfiil  mistakes,  to  guide  him  mto  the  truth,  and 
to  supply  all  his  need ;  and  he  expects  these  blessmgs  to  be  grant- 
ed in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  word  and  providence  of  God, 
and  in  no  other  way.  In  Aort  he  reguktes  his  thoughts  and  de- 
sires, his  prayers,  actions  and  expectations,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished principles  of  the  divine  government  And  tlius  he 
tiiinks  and  prays  and  acts  in  conformity  with  the  truth.  He  fisklls 
in  with  the  divine  plan.  He  moves  in  harmony  with  the  movements 
of  providence.  He  desires  nothing,  he  prays  for  nothing,  except 
in  God's  established  metiiod  and  order. 

TiJce  now  the  enthusiast.  He  prays  to  God,  and  expects  God 
to  answer  prayer.  In  this  he  may  be  right.  But  he  mistakes  as  to 
the  manner  rf  praying,  and  the  manner  in  which  God  will  answer 
prayer.  He  offers  prayer  and  looks  for  an  answer,  m  a  way 
which  God  has  not  appomted,  and  which  is  suggested  by  his 
own  misguided  imagmation.  For  example,  he  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  the  will  of  God  is  respecting  a  particular  journey,  or 
other  pursuit ;  and  he  prays  that  God  would  make  known  his 
will.  But  how  does  he  expect  that  God  will  make  known  his  will? 
Not  Ihrough  his  own  rati<mal  &culties,  exercised  in  the  way  of 
serious  deliberation  and  honest  inquury.  He  does  not  deliberate ; 
he  does  not  pursue  a  diligent,  rational  inquiry,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  will  rf  God  is.  He  does  not  attend  to  the  events 
of  providenee  or  the  instructicm  of  Scripture,  to  see  what  they 
indicate.  Nor  does  he  think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  ask  advice 
of  others.  He  looks  for  an  answer  in  a  shorter  way.  The  ordi- 
nuy  method  of  availing  ourselves  of  patient,  serious  considera- 
tion, the  counsel  of  judicious  men,  the  manifest  leadings  of  provi- 
dence, and  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  in  connection  with 
prayer,  seems  to  him  very  dull,  and  far  below  the  aspirings  of  a 
warm  and  lofty  piety.  He  sometimes  thinks  that  God  will  answer 
prayer  and  make  known  his  will  in  a  dream ;  and  tiien,  if  he 
dreams  00  and  so,  he  concludes  that  such  is  the  will  of  Qoi.    Or 
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he  expects  God  to  make  knoim  his  will  by  a  direct  and  extraor* 
dmarj  suggestion  to  his  mind,  aside  from  the  use  of  his  rational 
faculties.  And  then  if  something  is  suggested  to  his  mind,  not  in 
the  way  of  rational  consideration,  or  in  the  way  oi  ad?iee  from 
those  who  are  entitled  to  his  confidence^  but  directly,  and  sud- 
denly, and  m  an  unaccountable  manner,  throu^  the  caprieioas  act- 
ings of  an  excited  fancy ;  he  tiiinks  it  from  Ood,  and  regolatet 
his  conduct  accordingly. 

A  young  man  under  the  influence  of  entfauaiaim,  has  his 
thoughts  turned  towards  the  ministry,  and  he  prays  Ood  to  teadi 
him  what  he  would  have  him  to  do.  But  he  forgets  tiiat  (rod  has 
given  him  rational  faculties,  to  be  employed  on  this  subject  as 
well  as  on  any  other.  He  forgets  that  God  has  pren  him  his 
word  to  instruct  him,  and  so  he  does  not  diligently  and  patiently 
search  it.  Or  if  he  goes  to  the  inspired  volume,  he  goes  in  an 
unauthorized  way.  He  says  perhaps,  I  will  open  the  BiUe,  and 
the  first  passage  which  my  eye  &lls  upon  shall  decide.  With  tUi 
view,  he  opens  the  Bible,  and  it  may  be  his  eye  at  once  falls  upon 
such  a  passage  as  this ;  '^  son  of  man,  I  send  thee  to  the  house 
of  Israel;" — or,  "Go  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
This  he  takes  to  be  a  clear  indication  of  the  will  of  God  respect* 
ing  the  case  in  hand.  He  overlooks  the  proper  metliod  of  search- 
ing the  Scriptures,  that  is,  in  the  right  use  of  his  rational  fiuml- 
ties,  and  all  the  helps  in  his  power.  He  forgets  that  there  are 
other  passages  in  the  Bible  which  relate  to  the  questioQ  before 
him,  as  well  as  the  first  he  fixed  his  eye  upon.  He  forgets  that 
the  passage  he  may  read  the  next  minute,  or  the  next  day,  is  ^ 
word  of  God  as  weU  as  the  one  he  first  read,  and  may  be  of  a 
very  different  and  opposite  import.  He  takes  no  suitable  pains 
to  learn  what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  he  ccmtemplateay 
and  what  are  the  necessary  qualifications  for  it.  He  takes  no 
pains  to  settle  the  important  question,  whether  he  now  has  (Mr 
is  ever  likely  to  have  the  requisite  qualifications.  He  does  not 
go  modestly  to  a  minister  of  Christ  or  to  an  intelligent  Christtan  for 
counsel.  But  he  concludes  at  once,  that  Qoi  has  made  known 
his  will  by  directing  hkn,  as  be  did,  to  that  particular  text.    How 
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Cin  it  be  snppoeed,  he  sajB,  that  Qod  would  order  it  so,  that 
noh  a  text  should  first  of  aU  be  placed  right  before  me,  unleas 
he  meant  to  teach  me  that  he  does  really  call  me  to  be  a  minister 
•r  a  Busnoiiary.  Now  joa  camiot  reason  with  soch  a  man ;  finr 
he  mistakes  entirely  as  to  the  principles  of  reasoning,  and  the 
methods  of  the  divine  providence.  You  cannot  reason  with 
hkn,  for  he  is  an  enthusiast,  and  an  enthuoast  cannot  be  reaooned 
with. 

A  person  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  errs  in  the  same 
way  in  jud^g  of  his  own  cimTerskm.  In  ascertaining  whether 
he  is  a  pardoned  dnner,  and  has  a  title  to  heaven,  he  does  not 
attend  carefully  to  his  own  heart  and  life,  comparing  them  with 
the  standard  of  Ood's  word.  How  then  does  he  proceed  ?  Why 
periiape  he  reads  the  words  of  Christ ;  '^  rejoice  that  your  names 
are  written  in  heaven ;"  and  he  concludes  at  once  that  he  is  in 
that  happy  state;  and  he  is  filled  with  joy  at  the  thought  of 
indless  happmess, — not  c<»i8idering  at  all  what  the  Bible  teaches 
at  to  the  conditions  of  eternal  life.  Perhaps  he  dreams  that  he 
sees  Christ  on  the  cross,  and  hears  him  say ;  I  die  for  thecj  ar^ 
Ajf  MM  are  forgiven  thee;  and  he  takes  his  dream  to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  his  f(Mr^veness,  though  he  neither  repents  nor  believes  in 
Christ.  I  introduce  these  cases  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  en- 
tfiasiaam,  of  which  there  is  still  a  great  abundance  in  the  world. 
K  a  man  resorts  to  any  such  means  as  are  not  divinely  appomted, 
to  asoertain  his  conversion  and  his  title  to  heaven  —  if  he  relies 
vpon  any  workings  of  his  own  excited  fancy,  or  upon  any  supposed 
eommunication  firom  God,  except  what  comes  in  conformity  with 
the  Scriptures,  to  satisfy  him  that  his  ans  are  pardoned,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  an  enthusiast.  And  though  an  enthusiast  may 
judge  right  in  thinking  he  is  a  child  of  Ood,  he  is  quite  as  likely 
to  judge  wrong. 

You  see  that  enthudasm  has  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error. 
The  enthusiast  is  right  in  praying  to  Ood.  There  is  no  error  in 
diis,  if  he  prays  as  he  ou^t.  He  is  right  in  praying  often  and 
eameatly.  He  is  right  in  expecting  God  to  answer  prayer;  be- 
oaufe  God  has  pcondsed  to  do  this.    He  is  rij^t  in  placing  entire 
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eonfidence  in  God,  and  in  the  truth  of  his  promiAes ;  only  ha 
ought  to  understand  the  promises  correctly.  He  is  ri^t  m 
blinking  that  God  will  actually  grant  the  blessings  wfaieh  he 
seeks,  if  he  seeks  aright.  Nor  does  he  mistake  in  expecting  a 
present  and  merciful  agency  of  God  in  answering  sinoere,  ferveat 
prayer.  Thus  far  he  goes  with  the  Bible  and  has  truth  on  his 
fide.  And  here  you  come  to  the  place  where  he  departs  firom 
the  infallible  guide,  and  where  his  mistake  begins.  The  BiUe 
does  not  teach,  and  providence  does  not  teach,  that  God  will 
answer  prayer  or  make  known  his  will,  in  such  a  way  as  the  en^ 
ihusiast  supposes.  It  is  tiie  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  of  proTi* 
dence,  tiiat  we  are  to  learn  the  will  of  God  in  all  ordinary  eases, 
by  the  diligent  u&e  of  our  faculties  ;  that  God  guides  i»  as  na- 
tional beings,  and  on  uniform  principles.  Here  is  tiie  mistake  of 
ihe  enthusiast.  He  thinks  God  will  mterpoee  in  his  providence  te 
answer  his  prayers  and  supply  his  wants,  in  an  eatraardinmy 
manner ;  not  according  to  the  uniform  laws  which  divine  wisdom 
has  settled  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  but  in  a  miraculois 
way.  The  man  of  enlightened.  Scriptural  piety  believer  thai 
miracles  were  formerly  of  infinite  importance  for  the  oonfinnatioii 
of  the  truths  of  our  reli^on ;  but  that  they  are  not  necessary  and 
are  not  to  be  expected  now ;  and  indeed  that  their  occurrence  in 
ihe  ordinary  course  of  human  life,  would  subvert  the  oommoii 
principles  of  action,  and  create  endless  confusion  in  the  moral 
worid.  The  enlightened,  sober  Christian  believes,  that  God  can 
answer  prayer  without  miracles  as  well  as  with  tiiem.  He  has 
ihuB  all  the  motives  and  encouragements  to  prayer  which  he  couM 
have,  if  GKkI  had  promised  a  miraculous  answer  to  prayer.  And 
he  confidently  relies  upon  God  to  exert  an  agency  in  his  behalf, 
as  real,  and  as  beneficial,  as  a  miraculous  agency  could  be.  His 
prayers  therefore,  and  his  expectations  of  good,  are  all  confenned 
to  the  infallible  standard.  He  lives  and  moves  m  the  region  of 
truth  and  reality.  His  reason  and  conscience  and  all  his  facul- 
lies  are  not  only  aetive,  but  active  in  the  right  way.  The  light 
which  guides  him  is  a  clear  and  oertab  light,  coming  fix»m  the 
Bon  of  rig^teoosnessu    But  the  enthusiast  lives  in  the  regioA  cf 
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fiincieB  ajdd  dreame;  Trhiok  fancies  and  dreams  may  be  yeiy  seri- 
ous and  yeiy  jdeasmg,  and  eyen  sublime  ;  but  still  thej  are  fiin- 
des  and  dreams.    And  by  relying  upon  them  he  depriyes  him- 
self €i  the  benefit  of  realities.    He  subjects  himself  to  constant 
loss  by  seeking  good  in  ways  which  cannot  be  successful,  instead 
Off  tiioee  ways  of  diyine  appointment  in.  which  his  success  would 
be  sure.    The  enthusiast  may  bye  God ;  but  he  is  apt  to  mistake 
the  will  ci  God,  and  the  methods  of  his  proyidence.    He  may 
act  ccMiBcientiously ;   but  he  is  likely  to  act  erroi^eously   and 
strangely.    He  may  be  trayelling  in  the  way  to  heayen ;  but  hi9 
tarayels  without  the  adyantage  of  a  clear  light  and  a  safe  guide. 
It  may  be  that  he  goes  on  with  a  sincere  and  pious  heart ;  but  it 
is  with  a  bewildered  imaginatumy  half  the  time  following  jdiantosis, 
and  never  sering  things  as  they  are,  till  he  arriyes  —  and  if  after 
an  he  truly  loyee  God  he  will  arriyo,  at  that  world  <tf  Ugiht,  whero 
shadows  and  dreams  cannot  be  found. 
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MOBAL    AGENCY.      PKOPBB    MODS    OF    INQUIRT.      ULTIMATB    TEST 
OR  STANDARD   OP  MORAL  GOOD  AND  EVIL. 

The  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  to 
theological  students.  And  the  particular  views  which  you  enter- 
tain respecting  it  will  be  likely  to  influence  your  habit  of  tibink- 
ing  on  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  revelation,  par- 
ticularly those  to  which  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  controversies 
are  related. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  before  you  anything  like  a  comi^ete 
system  of  mental  philosophy.  This  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  plan  of  lecturing  which  I  have  contemplated,  and  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  Seminary  relative  to  my  department.  The 
most  I  can  promise  is,  to  treat  briefly  of  such  parts  of  the  gene- 
ral subject  as  will  help  us  to  elucidate  important  principles,  either 
theoretic  or  practical,  in  Christian  Theology.  The  topic  which  I 
shall  more  particularly  consider,  is  Moral  Agency.  It  is  very 
manifest  that  this  subject  has  a  near  and  important  connec- 
tion with  Christian  Theology,  inasmuch  as  aD  the  duties  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  aD  the  motives  it  presents,  and  all  the 
blessmgs  it  confers,  respect  man  as  a  moral,  accountable  agent. 

The  subject  being  thus  connected  with  Christian  Theology, 
those  who  are  preparing  for  the  sacred  office  should  take  pains 
to  acquire  a  right  understanding  of  it,  and  an  ability  to  treat 
other  related  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  *  just  im- 
pression on  others,  even  on  those  who  have  never  been  accustomed 
to  philosophical  discussion. 
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That  we  may  mvestigate  this  subject  with  suocesB,  it  is  gf 
special  ooDsequence  that  we  should  have  our  mmds  settled  as  to 
the  proper  mode  of  prosecuting  our  inquiries.  It  is  evident  m 
tlue,  as  in  other  eases,  that  we  must  deriye  our  knowledge  from 
known  fSacts,  and  that  no  hypothesis  and  no  argument,  not  jfounded 
on  &cts,  can  be  admitted  m  the  science  of  mind  any  more  ihan 
in  the  science  of  phyocs.  Any  hypotheos  m  natural  soienecy 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  of  hetBj  we  regard  as  a 
dream  of  the  imagination.  We  should  do  the  sai^e  as  to  mental 
science.  For  example,  if  any  one  advances  Ae  position,  that  the 
mbd  can  put  forth  volitions  or  choioes  without  the  ii^ue&ce  of 
motives,  we  should  as  philosophers  reject  the  position,  unless  tiiera 
are  well  known  &cts  to  sustain  it  But  I  am  well  aware  thai  ik 
is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  this  principle  in  words,  and  to  hav« 
a  general  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  a  very  diflfer^it  thing  to 
observe  it  and  govern  ourselves  by  it  in  jHractice.  It  is  surprising 
to  find  how  frequently  educated  as  well  as  uneducated  mm 
resort  in  their  reasoning  to  the  hypothetical  method,  thou{^  pe^ 
baps  they  profess  to  renounce  it ;  and  how  much  of  the  hcost* 
ohwveness  of  their  arguments,  and  how  much  of  the  strength  sf 
oltj^ctions  urged  against  them,  ia  owing  to  this  circumstance. 
Such  have  been  the  books  in  common  use,  and  such  the  modes 
of  thinking  which  have  prevailed  m  times  past,  and  which  have 
been  transmitted  frmn  other  generations  to  us,  that  it  is  no  easy 
taiA  to  rid  our  mmds  of  all  that  is  perplexing  and  £Abe,  and  te 
bring  ourselves  to  that  simple  method  which  has  been  so  weB 
defended  of  late  by  the  ablest  writers  on  mental  fbSkmo^j^  and 
whicb  so  obviously  agrees  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and 
the  estiddidied  rules  of  investigation  on  all  other  subjects.  On 
this  point,  I  quote  one  passage  from  Dr.  Upham's  Treatise  on  thf 
Will.  In  regard  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  questions  res* 
pecting  the  Will  he  says  ;  ^'  It  will  be-our  desire  to  rest  mainly 
upon  &cts  and  the  obvious  deductions  from  them,  and  to  avokl 
mere  [q)ecalation.  The  indulgence  of  speculation,  the  giving 
Jooee  to  discursive  flints,  is  often  flattering  to  pride  of  inteDeot, 
but  unleeB  controlled  by  a  frequent  recurrence  to  &cts,  it  is  no* 
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fitvorable  to  the  ascertainment  ci  truth.  The  inquiries  before 
us,  so  far  at  least  as  the  mode  of  conducting  them  is  concerned, 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  in  essentiallj  the  same  manner  as  oar 
inquiries  into  the  physical  world.  What  we  wish  to  know  are 
the  simple  facts  that  exist,  and  the  general  laws  which  tiiese 
&ots  obviously  deyelep  and  clearly  prove,  in  distinction  finnn 
mere  conjectures.  We  apprehend  that  this  course,  if  we  promise 
ourselves  a  favorable  issue,  is  necessary  in  all  discusuons  respect* 
iBg  the  mind." 

According  to  the  views  which  I  have  thus  briefly  suggested 
<m  the  subject  before  us,  it  is  not  to  be  our  inquiry,  what  we 
should  tlunk  would  be,  or  what  must  be,  the  attributes  and  cir- 
cumstances of  a  moral  agent,  or  the  manner  of  his  acting.  We 
should  no  more  make  this  our  inquiry,  than  we  should  inquire  m 
natural  history,  what  must  be  or  what  we  should  think  would  be 
the  properties  of  an  Elephant,  or  the  instincts  of  a  Bee ;  or  in 
physical  science,  what  must  be  the  properties  of  a  magnet,  or 
what  we  should  think  would  be  the  operations  of  eleciaricity  or 
the  phenomena  of  solar  light.  The  chief  object  of  investigation 
in  the  diflferent  branches  of  natural  science  is-  to  observe  and 
arrange  the  phenomena  exhibited  before  us ;  or  in  other  words, 
to  discover  and  classify  the  facts  which  are  presented  to  view  in 
di&rent  parts  of  the  natural  world.  And  we  are  to  do  the  same 
in  regard  to  a  moral  agent.  Instead  of  saying  such  and  such 
must  be  his  properties,  his  circumstances  or  his  mode  of  acting, 
and  instead  of  inquiring  what  we  should  suppose  them  to  be,  our 
great  business  is  to  ascertain  what  they  are.  Proper  attention 
to  this  one  point  would  have  prevented  some  of  the  most  violent 
oontroyersies  which  have  employed  the  pens  and  agitated  tbe 
passions  of  men,  would  have  rendered  the  study  of  mental 
aoienoe  simple  and  comparatively  easy,  and  would  have  con- 
tributed much  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind  in  this  branch 
of  knowledge. 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  assume  that  man  is  a  moral  agent. 
And  this  you  will  see  to  be  just  as  proper,  as  to  aftome  that  man 
ji  an  intelligent  agent,  or  tiiat  he  has  animal  life,  or  that  he  ex- 
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istB ;  otr  in   optios,  to  asBiime  that  man  has  the  sense  of  seeing* 

We  know  that  mond  agency  belongs  to  us  just  as  we  know  tiial 

any  other  attribute  belongs  to  ns,  liiat  is,  by  consciousness,  and 

by  obeerration  of  one    another.     Our  moral  and   acconntable 

agency  oonld  nerer  be  made  oat  by  general  logical  arguments. 

Its  eziBtence  and  all  the  elements  of  which  it  is  constituted  are 

known  direcfly  as  matters  of  consciousness.    And  eyeiy  attempt 

to  obtam  the  knowledge  of  them  in  any  other  way  will  open  tiie 

door  to  obscurity  and  error. 

The  meaning  of  the  propoeitkni,  that  man  is  a  moral,  accountable 
agent,  may  be  ghren  in  diflbrent  ways.  You  may  say,  a  mcnal 
agent  is  one  who  acts  morally,  or  one  who  is  under  a  moral  law, 
or  is  subject  to  a  moral  government,  or  who  exercises  alfectlona 
and  p^orms  actions  of  a  moral  nature,  all  amounting  to  the  same 
tiling.  Br'  it  may  be  adsed,  what  is  a  moral  law  ?  And  if  I 
say,  it  is  tlui  which  requires  moral  affections  and  actions,  it  may 
still  be  asked,  what  are  m<Mral  affections  and  actions?  This 
brmgei  us  to  what  may  be  called  the  ultimate  &ct  in  moral  science, 
and,  to  us,  the  jHactical  test  or  standard  of  all  moral  distinctions. 
Wh^i  we  have  certain  aflfecticms  or  do  certain  actions,  a  feeling 
of  approbation  or  complacency  is  excited,  m  other  words  a  feeling 
that  the  afiections  or  actions  are  right.  As  similar  feehng  is  ex-* 
cited  when  we  contemplate  similar  affections  or  actions  in  others. 
Bat  when  we  are  conscious  of  certain  other  auctions  in  ourselves 
or  etwtemplate  them  in  others,  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  or  dis- 
]deasure  is  exdted,  that  is,  a  feeling  that  sudi  affections  or  ao- 
tkms  are  wrong.  This  feeling  takes  place  uniformly,  so  far  as 
oar  minds  are  unperverted  and  act  according  to  their  nature. 
The  fitct  that  men  in  certnn  conditions,  and  under  the  influence 
of  certain  causes,  judge  diff^rentiy  from  this,  is  no  evidence 
against  the  existence  of  a  uniform  constitution  in  man,  or  against 
the  reality  of  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between 
moral  good  and  evil,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  men,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  mental  w  bodily  diseases,  do  not  per- 
eieve  the  difference  between  harmony  and  discord  in  music,  or 
between  different  colors,  or  different  tastes,  or  between  what  is 
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tro^  and  fiJse  in  Geometiy,  is  eridence  that  there  is  no  diflbr* 
enee  in  reality,  or  ihat  there  is  no  fixed  principle  in  o«r  minds 
irhich  leads  us  to  make  the  distinetaon.  But  it  will  be  fi)U]id 
on  inquiry,  that  there  is  in  fact  much  leas  difference  of  feeling 
wnong  men,  as  to  the  grand  distmction  between  moral  good  and 
ei¥il,  than  has  sometimes  been  pretended.  Let  a  man  firom 
gtroiig  emotions  (ji  kindness  expose  himself  to  peril  and  mdSd^ 
Btg  to  rescue  a  fellow  creature  finom  distress^  and  that  felkw 
creature  be  one  that  had  often  injured  him ;  who  could  witeees 
Mek  an  act  of  kindness  and  magnanimity  without  a  iSseiling  of 
teqpect  and  admiration  7  Let  another  man  from  mere  envy  or 
«farice  go  at  midnight  to  his  sincerest  friend  and  benefactor, 
qnietiy  asleep  in  his  bed,  and  with  wanton  cruelty  murder  him 
and  his  beloyed  ftmily  around  him;  who  could  witness  such 
an  act  without  a  feeling  of  indignation  and  abhorrence  7  The 
sentiment  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  which  arises  in  die 
mind  in  relation  to  such  actions,  is  as  unifc»in  as  the  sensation 
of  different  oolors  at  the  sight  of  a  rain-bow.  So  that  our 
makbg  this  sentiment  or  feeling  of  the  mind  tiie  ultimate  &ot 
in  moral  science,  and  tiie  standard  by  which  we  are  to  measure 
monl  good  and  evil,  will  subject  us  to  no  more  doubt  and  uncer- 
Uixkij  than  we  meet  with  in  the  other  sciences.  Hie  moral 
sentiment  which  arises  in  our  minds  in  riew  of  the  different 
fedings  and  actions  of  men,  depends  as  obviously  on  (he  constitu* 
tion  of  our  nature,  as  any  bodily  sensation.  And  this  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature  respecting  moral  good  and  evil  is  as  unifiRm, 
as  that  which  respects  reason  or  memory  or  the  bodily  senses. 
We  know  that  these  faculties  and  senses,  when  disordered,  vary 
from  the  same  faculties  and  senses  in  a  healthy  state.  But  vari- 
ations, arising  from  such  a  cause,  never  weaken  our  confidence 
in  our  reason  or  memory  or  the  bodily  senses,  or  prevent  our  i^ 
pealing  to  them  as  a  rule  of  action.  In  like  manner,  although 
the  moral  sensations  of  some  men  are  disordered  and  false,  we 
still  make  our  appeal  to  our  moral  constitution,  or  to  the  senti- 
ment  which  uniformly  arises  in  our  minds  in  relation  to  different 
actions,  as  the  ultimate  standard  of  mords,  or  the  measure  of 
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rif^t  and  wrong.    We  are  not  indeed  always  to  refer  to  it  in  a 
formal  manner,  or  to  the  exclusion  of  other  rules  of  judgment. 
But  we  shall  find  that  erery  other  intelligible  rule  of  judgment 
presappoaes  or  implies  this.     Even  the  dirine  law,  which  is  most 
eommcmly  and  most  jusdy  referred  to  as  the  standard  of  moral 
Tirtue,  idtimately  depends  upon  this  for  its  bindii^  fcMrce,  certainly 
ii  does  fully  correspcmd  wiQi  it.    The  diyine  law,  requiring  us  to 
love  God  and  our  neighbor,  is  obligatory  upon  us,  because  m 
hare  a  manl  nature,  that  is,  because  we  are  so  constituted  that 
we  are  ci^ble  of  moral  affection,  and  approve  in  ourselves  and 
others  what  is  required,  and  disiq)prove  what  is  forbidden.    But 
the  same  divine  law  is  not  obligatory  on  brute  animals.    And 
why  ?    Because  they  are  not  moral  agents ;  &at  is,  they  are  not 
80  formed  as  to  be  ci4)able  of  any  emotion  or  action  respecting 
moral  objects,  or  any  feeling  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  view 
of  such  emoticm  or  action.    The  apjdicability  of  the  divme  law 
to  us  and  its  reasonableness  in  relation  to  us  depend  entirely  upon 
our  having  what  we  call  a  moral  nature.    Mere  intelligenoe,  if 
it  could  exist  witiiout  moral  feeling,  could  not  make  us  proper 
subjects  of  (jod's  law.    If  we  had  the  &culty  of  knowing  the 
existence  and  some  of  the  attributes  of  Ood  without  any  affec- 
tion of  love,  or  any  &culty  or  capacity  to  love,  and  without  any 
feeling  that  we  ought  to  love  such  a  Bemg,  or  that  we  are 
blame-worthy  for  not  loving ;  what  we  mean  by  moral  oUiga- 
tion  would  be  wanting.    Moral  obligation  so  entirely  depends 
upon  our  having  a  moral  nature,  and  the  feeling  of  iq^robation 
or  disapi»robation  in  view  of  our  moral  affections,  that  if  sudi 
affecticms,  and  such  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  all  ca- 
pacity for  them,  should  cease  in  mankind,  nothing  like  moral  ob- 
ligation would  for  a  mcMnent  renudn.    That  the  Governor  of  the 
world  should  in  such  a  case  command  human  beings  to  love  and 
jmnish  tiiem  for  not  loving,  would  be  no  more  consistent  willi 
justice,  and  would  no  more  promote  the  ends  of  moral  govern- 
ment, than  for  him  to  command  a  brute  animal  to  love  and  to 
jmnish  it  for  not  lovmg.    To  us,  possessed  as  we  are  of  moral 
sentiment,  how  utterly  inccmsistent  would  it  be  with  the  oonfi- 
YOh.  H.  6 
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dence  we  repose  in  God,  to  suppoBe  that  he  exacts  lore  of  anj 
of  his  creatures  and  punishes  them  for  the  want  of  love,  when 
in  fact  they  have  no  faculty  of  love,  and  no  consciousness  that 
the  requisition  of  lore  is  just,  or  that  thej  are  ill-deserving  for  not 
oomplying  with  it.  The  moral  government  of  God  is  a  ccmcem 
between  him  and  creatures  endued  with  a  moral  nature.  The 
rectitude  of  his  government  implies  that  there  is  a  moral  sense 
m  his  subjects,  approving  his  law  and  disapproving  what  is  con- 
trary to  it.  So  that  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Being  adminis- 
ters a  moral  government,  involving  commands  and  penalties  to- 
wards those  who  have  no  &culty  of  moral  perception  agreeing 
with  that  government,  is  to  suppose  what  would  be  subversive  of 
mil  our  notions  of  God's  attributes. 

This  then  is  the  sum  of  what  my  time  will  allow  me  to  say  on 
this  part  of  the  subject.  We  are  so  constituted,  that  we  neces- 
sarily make  a  distmction  among  our  different  afiieK^tions  and  ao- 
tkms,  approvmg  some  and  disapproving  others.  In  regard  to 
these  affections  and  actions,  we  feel  and  judge  as  we  do  from  the 
nature  whidi  God  has  given  us.  And  it  is  as  impossible  for  us, 
without  a  total  perversion  of  our  moral  fsiculties,  to  feel  and 
judge  differently  in  regard  to  the  primary  distinctions  in  monl 
subjects,  as  it  is  to  have  difierent  sensations  respecting  ike  ob- 
jects of  our  senses.  It  is  you  well  know  impossible  for  us  to  be 
pleased  with  pain  or  displeased  with  fdeasure,  and  with  sndi  a 
nature  as  we  possess  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  approve  of 
isalice,  or  to  disapprove  of  benevolence.  Give  a  man  honey  to 
taste,  and  you  excite  in  him  the  sensation  of  sweetness ;  present 
a  prism  to  his  eye,  and  you  excite  ihe  sensation  of  different  od- 
ors ;  speak  to  him,  and  you  excite  tiie  sensation  of  sqund.  In 
like  maimer,  present  to  a  man's  mental  eye  the  feefing  of  benevo- 
lence and  the  actions  that  flow  from  it,  and  you  excite  in  him 
instant  approbation.  Present  the  contraiy,  and  you  excite  dis^h 
probation.  If  he  attends  to  the  afieotions  in  lus  own  mind,  he 
win  either  approve  or  condenm  himself.  If  he  observes  them  in 
ottiers,  he  will  either  approve  or  condemn  tiiem.  And  if  at  woj 
4ime  tbe  hnpdse  of  Us  ^wn  paasbni  leads  him  to  justify  the 
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wrong  aBections  of  himself  or  of  others,  he  will  ultimately  c<ai- 
demn  himself  for  it  as  an  act  of  Yiolence  done  to  his  mond 
natare. 

On  tiiia  principle  let  ttie  sacred  preacher  faithfully  exhibit  be- 
fore the  minds  of  men  the  glorious  benevolence  or  goodness  <£ 
(3od,  displaying  itself  in  the  ten  thousand  forms  of  happiness 
which  it  produces.  I  say  not  that  they  will  certainly  love  such 
a  Being.  But  I  say,  that  they  must  inwardly  approve  of  his 
character ;  and  ihskt  they  must  either  love  him,  or  disapprove  of 
themselves  for  not  loving.  To  this  constitution  of  our  nature,  to 
this  moral  sentiment  uniformly  produced  in  our  minds  by  him  who 
created  us,  the  prophets  and  aposties  made  their  last  appeal  in 
their  addresses  both  to  the  good  and  the  bad  ;  and  we  must  do 
tiie  same.  We  must  indeed  speak  of  the  divine  law  as  our  stand- 
ard. It  is  in  truth  our  standard,  a  perfect  standard,  set  before 
us  by  him  who  knows  what  we  are,  and  who  has  a  right  to  com- 
mand. But  the  divine  law  as  written  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as 
announced  by  the  sacred  preacher,  is  just  and  good  in  relation  to 
those  only,  who  have  substantially  the  same  la,ir  written  on  Ihe 
heart ; — it  is  just  and  good  only  in  relation  to  moral  beings^  C9^ 
pable  of  perceiving  its  justice  and  goodness  and  of  conforming  to 
its  demands.  Our  obligation  to  obey  any  law  of  God  must  de- 
pend on  the  principle,  that  the  command  is  what  our  moral  na- 
ture declares  to  be  right,  that  it  recommends  itself  directiy  to 
our  conscience,  or  that  it  is  such  a  law  as  will  meet  the  approbi^ 
tion  of  our  conscience  as  soon  as  we  have  competent  knowledge. 
In  this  latter  case,  in  which  we  are  at  present  destitute  of  com- 
petent knowledge,  instead  of  forming  a  judgment  directiy  on  the 
propriety  of  the  law,  we  fix  our  eye  upon  the  character  of  the 
Lawgiver  and  are  satisfied  that  a  law  coming  from  him  must  be 
worthy  of  obedience. 

But  I  need  not  pursue  this  discusfflon  farther,  as  the  subject  is 

one  on  which  every  man  is  competent  to  judge,  and  actually  does 

judge,  however  unable  he  may  be  to  describe  philosophically  tiie 

grounds  of  his  judgment.    If  I  ask  you  what  moral  obligation  is, 

or  what  you  mean  by  the  phrase,  I  ought  to  do  such  a  thing,  or 
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it  is  my  duty  or  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  your  reply  must  rest  ulti- 
mately upon  the  moral  sentiment  in  your  own  nnnds.  You  may 
indeed  say  with  perfect  propriety,  that  you  ought  to  do  a  thing, 
because  God  commands  it.  But  your  saying  this  implies  that 
you  are  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  the  principle,  that  you  owe 
obedience  to  such  a  Being  as  God,  whatever  his  commands  may 
be.  Had  you  not  already  the  persuasion  that  you  ought  to  obey 
God,  you  certainly  would  not  assign  his  command  as  the  reason 
why  you  ought  to  perform  any  particular  action.  What  then  do 
you  mean  by  your  saying  that  you  ought  to  obey  God  ?  Do  you 
mean  anything  more  or  less  th^  this,  that  you  are  so  constituted, 
or  have  such  a  nature,  that  you  do  and  must  regard  obedience  to 
God  as  right,  and  must  feel  a  satisfaction  in  your  own  mind 
when  you  render  obedience,  but  must  disapprove  a  refusal  to 
obey,  and  reproach  yourself  when  you  are  chargeable  with  it  ? 
You  thus  refer  ultimately  to  the  conviction  of  your  own  conscience 
or  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  your  own  mind  as  the  standard  or 
rule  of  your  obligation.  Had  you  not  such  a  conscience,  such  a 
moral  nature,  you  would  never  say,  I  ought  or  am  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  this,  or  to  re&ain  from  that.  We  may  not  always  ad- 
mit the  principle  above  stated  in  words,  but  we  shall  find  that  in 
all  our  arguments  to  prove  men's  obligation  or  to  produce  in  their 
minds  a  feeling  of  it,  we  make  our  ultimate  appeal  to  their  moral 
sense,  or  to  the  constitution  of  their  moral  nature.  We  ask  them, 
is  it  not  right  to  love  that  Being,  who  is  infinitely  benevolent  and 
who  has  shown  unceasing  kindness  to  you  ?  Is  it  not  duty  to 
avoid  what  such  a  Bemg  has  forbidden,  and  what  will  injure 
your  fellow  creatures  and  yourselves  ?  That  is,  do  you  not  per- 
ceive this  to  be  the  case,  or  have  you  not  such  a  nature  that  you 
feel  it  to  be  so  ? 

This  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  as  the  ultimate  test  or  measure 
of  right  and  wrong,  is  often  made  by  the  prophets  and  aposties, 
and  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  more  than  by  any  other.  And  this 
conspired  with  other  tilings  to  make  him  the  best  of  all  teach- 
ers. 

But  I  wish  here  to  guard  you  agdnst  supposing,  that  it  is  our 
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feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  that  oonstitutea  or  makes 
fhingB  right  or  wnmg.  Some  ezpreflrions  in  Thomas  Brown's 
Lectores^  if  taken  by  themselves,  would  seem  to  favor  this  sap- 
position  ;  though  after  a  careful  attention  to  what  he  advances 
on  the  subject,  I  cannot  think  he  meant  more  than  this,  that  it 
is  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  or  the  feeling  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation  which  arises  in  our  minds  in  view  of  our  affections 
and  actions,  which  renders  those  a&ctions  and  actions  right  or 
wrong  in  rdoOion  to  iiSy  or  which  renders  ta  accountable  for  the 
aflfoctions  and  acti(His  as  right  or  wrong  in  us,  we  being  possessed  of 
such  an  intellectual  and  moral  nature  —  the  same  thing?  not  be- 
ing ri^t  Oir  wrong  to  beings  destitute  of  rational  and  nM>ral  fiftout- 
ties.  According  to  the  ccmstruction  then  which  candor  would 
put  upon  Br.  Brown's  remarks,  it  is  this  moral  capacity  in  us  that 
makes  us  capable  of  discerning  the  rectitude  or  obliquity  of 
moral  actions.  The  fietct  is,  that  the  very  sentiment  of  approba- 
tion inkplies  that  what  we  approve  is  right,  right  in  itself.  We 
look  at  it,  we  see  what  it  is,  and  say  t^  i8  right,  —  not  that  by 
pronouncing  it  right  we  make  it  right.  I  say,  that  what  we,  in 
the  proper  exercise  of  our  moral  faculties,  see  to  be  right,  is  right 
in  itseff.  Its  rectitude  lies  in  its  own  nature.  If  any  moral 
being  in  the  created  universe  loves  Ck)d,  he  does  what  is  just  and 
right.  K  we  know  that  he  has  love  to  God,  we  approve  the  af- 
fection, and  pronounce  it  ri^t.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  it  is 
to  iM,  as  though  it  did  not  exist.  But  other  moral  beings  who 
are  acquainted  with  it,  perceive  and  acknowledge  its  rectitude. 
And  if  that  one  moral  agent,  who  loves  God,  were  the  only  cre- 
ated being  endued  with  a  moral  nature ;  he  would  be  conscious 
of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  affection,  and  God  would  regard  it 
with  approbation.  But  suppose  further,  that  no  moral  being  ex- 
isted besides  God ;  in  that  case  the  moral  sentiment  would  exist 
in  the  mind  of  God,  and  would  exist  there  in  perfection.  God 
would  be  conscious  of  the  complete  rectitude  of  his  own  affection, 
and  would  feel  a  perfect  complacency  in  himself.  Being  pos- 
sessed of  absolute  perfection,  he  would  necessarily  feel  perfect 
self-approbation.    It  is  then  in  Chd  Umself,  that  all  moral  excel- 
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knoe  ori^nally  existB.  In  him  it  is  found  initanndmyed,  unboun- 
ded folnesB.  And  when  from  eternity  he  thon^t  of  other  wool 
beings,  that  ifl,  beings  to  be  created  bj  him  with  a  moral  nature  bear- 
ing a  resemblance  to  his  own,  he  knew  that  it  woold  be  ri^t  forsocb 
moral  beings  to  love  him  supremely,  and  to  be  benevolent  to  one 
another ;  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  for  them,  instead  of  loTing 
him  and  one  another,  to  be  selfish  and  malevolent.  This  discemr 
ment  of  what  would  be  right  and  wrong  in  creatures,  ezistedintbs 
mind  of  God  before  creation  began,  as  perfectly  as  it  does 
now.  To  God  therefore  we  are  to  look  for  the  orij^nal  spring, 
flie  foundation  and  tiie  standard  of  all  moral  excellence.  There 
is  no  moral  excellence  independently  of  God,  none  but  what  is 
derived  fiom  him  and  conformed  to  his  image.  Here  is  &e  only 
idtimate  bans  and  standard  of  moral  excellence.  You  may  say, 
that  tiie  basis  of  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil  ex- 
isted etemidly  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  you  must  not  forget 
fliat  previously  to  creation,  or  eternally,  tiiere  was  in  fact  no  nor 
ture  <f  thingsy  unless  you  call  tiie  nature  <^  CM  the  nature  of 
Hdngn.  It  was  indeed  eternally  Hie  intention  of  the  divme  mind 
to  create  things,  that  is,  moral  beings,  in  whose  very  nature  tiie 
distinction  of  good  and  evil  would  be  founded.  And  speaking  with 
some  latitude,  we  might  say,  iliat  all  those  things  which  were  to 
be  created,  existed  eternally  in  the  mmd  of  God.  Bat  the  plain 
truth  is,  not  that  created  things  eternally  existed,  but  that  God 
eternally  purposed  that  they  should  exist 
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MO&AL  AOENOT.  DIFFERENT  STATES  OF  CONSOIENCB  OONSIB- 
SRSD  IN  RELATION  TO  MORAL  AGENCY.  AMBIGUITY  OF  WORDS. 
THE  MOBAL  TEST  APPLIED  TO  BODILY  ACTION. 

It  is  an  important  &ct  iliat  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense, 
which  was  considered  in  the  last  Lecture  as  an  ultimate  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  has  in  different  men,  and  in  the  same  men  at 
different  times,  various  degrees  of  clearness  and  activity.  It 
may  be  so  cultivated  and  improved  that  it  will  do  its  office  prompt- 
ly and  correctly,  will  be  always  awake  and  always  in  earnest, 
and  will  ^ve  its  decisions  with  a  power  which  will  fill  the  soul 
with  joy  or  with  anguish.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  so  neg- 
lected, depraved  and  stupified,  that  for  a  time  it  will  either  not 
act  at  all,  or  act  erroneously.  Men  bring  their  conscience  into 
this  diseased  and  torpid  state  by  acting  agunst  their  convic- 
tions. They  disregard  the  admonitions  of  the  inward  monitor, 
tin  he  becomes  weary  and  ceases  to  admonish.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  indulged  un,  the  light  of  the  soul  is  in  a  great  degree 
extinguished.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  extinguished.  The  mond 
£acu1^  is  not  destroyed.  It  is  rather  like  tixe  eye  which  sees 
not,  because  it  is  shut,  or  because  a  dark  body  is  interposed  and 
conceals  the  object.  The  organ  of  vision  remains,  and  actual 
ffight  win  return,  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  opened  or  the  intervening 
body  removed.  In  those  wicked  men  who  are  for  the  present 
most  free  from  inward  reproofs,  conscience  will  at  length  awake 
to  fidelity^  and  will  execute  a  dreadful  retribution  for  all  that  has 
been  done  during  its  slumbers. 
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But  these  variations  of  conscience  involve  a  difficulty  respect- 
ing our  present  subject.  For  if  moral  agency  implies  that  we 
have  in  our  minds  a  feeling  of  approbation  m  view  of  what  is 
right  and  of  disapprobation  in  view  of  what  is  wrong,  then  where 
is  moral  agency  at  the  time  when  this  feeling  is  entirely  suppres- 
sed, or  what  is  worse,  when  that  which  is  right  is  disapproved, 
or  that  which  is  wrong  is  approved  ;  when  men,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  put  light  for  darkness  and  darkness  for  light,  good 
for  evil  and  evil  for  good. 

To  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  I  offer  the  following 
remarks. 

First.  In  the  state  of  moral  dormancy  above  described,  con- 
science is  not  wholly  inactive.  From  our  own  experience,  and 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  others,  we,  conclude  that  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  hardness  and  insensibility,  when  men  seem  en- 
tirely to  overlook  the  evil  of  sm,  they  frequently  suffer  such  self- 
reproach  and  remorse,  and  such  fears  of  the  wrath  to  come, 
that  they  choose  annihilation  rather  than  existence.  Conscience 
then,  even  in  the  most  abandoned,  does  speak  and  warn  and  re- 
prove; and  it  often  requires  all  the  efforts  which  wicked  men 
can  make,  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  cheerfulness  which  they 
do  not  feel. 

But  there  is  a  farther  solution  at  hand.  If,  during  the  state 
of  probation^  conscience  is  for  a  time  suppressed  and  buried  in 
deep ;  in  a  state  of  retrHnUwnj  it  will  awake  to  perform  its  office. 
And  when  a  man's  conscience  is  thoroughly  awake,  he  will  re- 
view the  feelings  and  actions  which  took  place  during  the  time  of 
moral  slumber,  and  will  regard  them  with  a  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  himself.  The  properties  of  moral  agency,  which  before 
existed,  but  lay  concealed,  will  then  become  visible.  Possessing 
as  he  did  a  moral  nature  through  the  whole  period  of  his  existence, 
he  was  always  the  subject  of  feelings  morally  wrong,  though  he 
did  not  at  the  time  faithfully  consider  and  disapprove  them.  But 
in  the  future  state,  his  moral  faculty  being  disencumbered  and  in^ 
yigorated,  he  will  take  those  feelings  into  view,  and  pass  a  sen* 
tence  of  condemnation  upon  himself  on  account  of  them. 
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We  are  not  then  to  consider  it  essential  to  the  existence  of  % 
man's  moral  agency  in  a  state  of  probation,  that  he  should  have  a 
conscience  which  will  in  all  cases,  at  the  yerj  time  when  the  ao- 
lions  take  place,  actoallj  approve  what  is  right  and  disapprove 
what  is  wrong.  But  it  certainly  does  belong  to  a  moral  agent, 
tliat  when  his  conscience  is  free  fix)m  disorder  and  properly  en- 
lightened, he  wH  thus  approve  or  disapprove  his  own  moral  acts. 
It  follows  fix)m  his  very  constitution,  that  this  will  ultimately  be 
the  case. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  the  mistake  of  those,  who  think  it 
essential  to  moral  agency  and  accountability,  that  there  should  be, 
at  all  times,  a  correct  present  discernment  of  the  rule  of  duty,  or 
actual  knowledge  of  law.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  show  thai 
morsd  affection  may  exist  in  one  who  has  at  the  time  no  distinct  i^ 
prehension  of  its  nature,  and  no  present  feeling  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation.  Our  minds  may  be  so  occupied  with  other  sub- 
jects,  or  so  perverted  by  sinful  indulgence,  as  to  be  for  a  time  pre- 
vented from  this.  But  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  an  affection  or  action  changes  its  nature,  because  at  the  time 
we  are  regardless  of  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  constant  occurrence  with 
children  and  with  men,  that  they  inconsiderately  and  witiiout  any 
present  feeling  of  blame-worthiness  indulge  afiections  and  perform 
actions,  which  afterwards  on  reflection  they  find  to  have  been  wrong. 
These  affections  and  actions  were  wrong  at  the  time  ihej  took 
place ;  but  through  their  own  fault  the  wrong  was  then  overlooked. 
Now  it  is  perceived.  This  general  fact  is  implied  in  every  instance, 
in  which  we  labor  to  convince  men  of  those  past  offences  of  which 
tiiey  have  been  insensible,  and  of  the  mistakes  they  have  hereto- 
fore macle  respecting  their  own  conduct.  It  is  implied  in  the  case 
of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  persecutor,  who  afterwards,  in  a  better  state 
of  mind,  saw  that  what  he  once  thought  an  act  of  piety,  was  in 
reality  an  act  of  malice  and  cruelty.  It  is  implied  in  the  case  of 
a  converted  heathen.  The  convert  is  satisfied  that  some  things 
which  he  once  did  without  conscious  guilt,  were  great  evils  in  the 
si^t  of  God.  So  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  with  every  one 
who  ifl  enlightened  from  above.    Many  of  his  feelings  and  actions, 
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wliieh  he  once  thought  harmless,  he  now  knows  to  have  been  mor- 
ally wrong.  I  saj  then  it  is  not  essential  to  our  moral  agency,  or 
to  the  existence  of  moral  good  or  evil  in  us,  that  we  should  at  the 
time  have  a  distinct  consideration  or  concepticm  of  a  moral  law,  or  a 
sensible  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  our  feelings  and  actions. 
Moral  good  or  evil  does  in  fact  sometimes  exist  without  this.  This 
therefore  cannot  be  regarded  as  essential  to  tiie  existence  of  moral 
agency.  But  every  moral  agent  has  a  constitution  of  mind,  which 
will  lead  him,  first  or  last,  to  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  himself, 
and  to  a  feeling  of  self-approbation  or  disapprobation  on  account  of 
his  own  moral  actions.  Such  a  mental  constitution  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  an  essential  property  of  a  moral  agent.  And  this 
constitution  undoubtedly  belongs  to  every  human  being  from  his 
first  existence. 

I  have  here  one  observation  to  suggest  as  an  inference  from  the 
general  principle  above  laid  down.  The  observation  is  intended 
specially  for  gospel  ministers.  As  to  the  grand  distinction  among 
the  feelings  and  actions  of  men,  we  may  make  our  appeal  direcUy 
to  their  conscience.  Less  of  the  form  of  reasoning  is  necessary 
than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  primary  truths  of  reli^on  should 
be  held  up  directly  before  the  minds  of  men,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned.  The  more  you  have  to  do  with  conscience,  the  less 
advantage  do  you  give  to  the  subtlety  of  the  understanding  and 
tiie  corruption  of  the  heart.  Appeal  directiy,  as  Jesus  did,  to 
man's  moral  sense. 

Before  applying  the  general  principle  I  have  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish to  the  particular  fiEtculties  and  operations  of  the  mind,  I 
shall  forewarn  you  of  the  perplexities  and  mistakes  to  which  you 
will  be  exposed  fix)m  the  ambiguity  of  words.  Many  if  not  most 
of  the  words,  which  are  employed  on  the  subject  before  us,  are 
employed  in  a  variable  manner.  The  word  knowledge  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  an  act  of  the  mind  and  understanding  to  denote  a 
&culty,  which  we  call  speculative,  implying  nothing  of  a  moral 
nature.  At  other  times,  the  words  denote  what  is  most  spiritual. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  word  faithj  or  believe.  In  some  cases  it 
denotes  an  act  of  the  mind  which  is  merely  intellectual.    In  other 
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cates  H  inolndet  nSdc6on.  The  word  hve  has  %  rerj  Tsriabb 
sense,  denotiiig  an  attadunent  sometimes  of  an  inferior  natora, 
and  sometimes  saperior,  and  this  too  in  relation  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  words  ptmer  and  akihtf/  have  different  significations  at 
diffisrwit  times.  Other  instanoes  akoost  without  nomber  mi^t  be 
addnoed.  In  oomeqaence  of  this  yariaUe  sense  of  w<Npds,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  attend  to  all  the  drcomstances  which  can  ena- 
ble ns  to  discoter  in  what  sense  words  are  need  in  each  particular 
case.  And  when  we  oorsdves  speak  or  write  on  a  subject  so  im- 
portant and  so  difficult  as  the  one  now  under  consideration,  we 
'  should  endeaTor,  bj  exact  definitions,  by  discriminating  e{»theti, 
and  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  to  make  the  wgnification  c^ 
our  words  perfectiy  apparent. 

It  is  specially  necessary  fcur  us  to  remember  that  the  very  words^ 
which  I  hare  used  to  point  out  the  standard  of  moral  actions,  and 
tiie  distinction  between  good  and  evil,  are  liable  to  such  variaticxis 
of  sense  as  may  occasion  no  littie  ccmfusion  incur  reasoning.  We 
say  it  is  a  proof  that  any  feeling  or  action  is  morally  good  or  evil, 
tiiat  it  excites  in  us  a  sentiment  of  approbation  or  disaf^nobation. 
Sot  approbation  and  ^sapprobaticm  are  very  different  things  in 
jrdation  todiflbrent  objects  and  to  different  rules  of  judgmg.  We 
approve  of  a  medtanical  instrument,  if  it  is  suited  to  our  purpose, 
and  disapprove  it,  if  otherwise.  To  iq){»x>ve  in  this  sense  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  good  for  our  use,  or  adapted  to  the  end 
designed ;  to  disapprove  is  the  opposite.  We  use  these  words  in 
respect  to  civil  relations  and  the  rule  of  civil  conduct.  If  a  man 
has  acted  agreeably  to  these  relations  or  to  this  rule  of  conduct, 
we  say  he  has  done  right,  whatever  may  be  true  of  him  in  respect 
to  a  higher  rule  of  action. 

Looking  upon  man  as  sustaining  the  social  and  domestic  relations, 
we  approve  tiie  afiections  which  according  to  the  constitution  ot 
his  nature  bdoig  to  these  relations,  and  which  are  adapted  to  diffuse 
happiness  through  the  domestic  and  social  state.  In  regard  to  these 
lelalioBi,  we  pronounce  such  affections  to  be  right.  But  our  ap- 
proteticm  of  these  affections,  regarded  in  tiiis  light,  implies  no  ap- 
probation of  them  m  a  hi^r  view.    We  know  it  to  be  sometimes 
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the  Cftse,  that  a  man  who  poesesses  great  teDdemess  of  conjugal  or 
paternal  affection,  is  guilty  of  grosslj  violating  the  laws  of  civil 
society.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  domestic  life  we  approve ;  his 
conduct  in  relation  to  civil  law  we  at  the  same  time  disapprove. 

The  highest  of  all  the  relations  which  we  are  capable  of  sustain- 
ing, is  our  relation  to  God ;  and  tiie  highest  law  is  the  divine  law. 
This  law  prescribes  first  of  all  the  affections  we  owe  to  God.  Now 
when  we  find  our  affections  or  the  aflfections  of  others  correspond- 
ing with  this  divine  law,  we  have  the  feeling  of  approbation  in  tiie 
highest  sense.  When  we  find  such  affections  wanting  and  the 
<^ntrary  existing,  our  disapprobation  is  excited.  This  is  the  i^* 
probation  or  disapprobation  which  is  chiefly  intended  whenever  we 
speak  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Here  we  regard  man  as  a  moral 
or  religious  being,  —  as  related  to  God,  —  as  under  divine  law, 
and  to  be  approved  or  disapproved  before  the  divine  tribunal,  as 
he  is  obedient  or  disobedient  to  this  law.  Whatever  may  be  his 
feelings  and  actions  in  regard  to  his  inferior  relations,  if  he  is 
fiEkulty  here,  he  is  regarded  with  disapprobation. 

The  foregoing  remarks  show  with  sufficient  clearness  in  how  many 
senses  we  use  the  words  approbation  and  disapprobaticm.  Otiier 
words,  relative  to  this  subject,  as  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrtmg, 
have  the  same  variety  of  senses.  And  this  variety  arises  from  the 
same  cause  as  that  above  mentioned,  namely,  the  reference  which 
the  words  have  to  different  relations,  and  to  different  standards  of 
judgment.  We  apply  the  word  good  to  a  house,  a  carriage,  a 
musical  instrument,  or  an  article  of  food,  as  familiarly  as  to  a 
moral  agent.  But  we  refer  to  things  of  a  very  diflbrent  nature, 
and  to  different  standards  of  judgment.  A  house,  a  carriage,  a 
musical  instrument  or  any  article  of  food  is  good,  if  it  is  suited  to 
answer  the  purpose  intended.  A  virtuous  moral  agent  is  called 
good,  because  he  is  conformed  to  the  high  standard  of  (jod's  law. 
Now  it  is  true  that  we  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  affections  and 
actions  of  men,  even  the  same  affections  and  actions,  as  standing 
in  different  relations,  and  to  be  judged'  of  by  different  rules.  In 
reference  to  one  relation  and  one  rule  of  judgment,  we  call  an  af- 
fection or  action  good  or  right.    But  perhaps  that  infection  or  ac- 
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lioDbtfiiio  rdttioQ  stall  to  a  hi^er  standard ;  orif  ithaB^it  may 
faaTO  no  oon&rmity  to  it,  and  so,  in  reference  to  that  higher  stand- 
ard, it  eannot  be  called  good. 

It  18  to  be  kept  in  nnnd  throng  the  whole  of  this  discosaon, 
and  wherever  moral  agency  in  the  hi^er  sense  is  concerned,  that 
the  words  good  and  evil,  rij^  and  wrong,  approbation  and  dis- 
approbation, and  others  of  like  kind,  are  used  in  the  hi^ier 
sense,  fliat  is,  in  reference  to  moral  objects.  They  are  used  in 
reference  to  that  spiritual  law,  which  marib  oat  our  duty  to  Ood 
and  to  oar  Mow  men.  A  careful  remembrance  of  this  will  be  <^ 
great  tee  in  prerenting  obscurity  and  confiimon  and  giving  clear- 
ness to  our  discussicms. 

Haying  made  these  prefiminary  remarios,  I  proceed  to  ^yply 
the  standard  of  good  and  evil  to  particular  mental  and  bodily  ao- 
ttons. 

I  begm  witfaea^fornaZor&Hiii^tfcfums.  In  what  light  are  these 
to  be  regarded  ?  Are  they  in  themselyes  at  a  moml  nature  ?  that 
is,  objecis  of  approbation  ot  disapprobation  in  themselves  consider- 
^  ?  Or  are  they  so  only  in  refer^ace  to  the  mtention,  design  or 
aff3ctkn  of  the  agent  7  That  they  are  not  so,  in  themselves  con- 
sidered, is  evident  from  the  &et,  tliat  in  all  those  instances  in 
whidk  they  take  place  contrary  to  the  intentioQ  of  the  agent,  or 
witiiout  any  intention,  it  is  impossible  £br  us  to  consider  them  as 
mA/dT  praise-worthy  or  blame-w<»tiiy.  A  padr^t  entirely  bereft 
treason,  or  under  tlie  influence  of  a  spasmodic  oonvulsion,  inflicts 
a  mortal  wound  on  a  bdoved  chiUL  Here  the  fatal  motion  x^  the 
parent's  arm,  not  arising  from  any  malevol^at  feeling  <»r  intention, 
eaonoi  be  regarded  as  any  more  blame-worthy,  than  the  fiilling  of 
a  tree,  that  shovld  occasion  the  same  unhappy  event.  Again  ; 
a  parent  sees  his  UttiB  child  finriously  attacked  by  a  savage  heart. 
As  the  only  poeable  measB  of  savix^  the  child  fix>m  instant  death 
he  disdiarg^  a  pistol  at  the  beast,  bat  unh^)|»ly  his  own  child  is 
the  victim.  Look  now  upon  that  loving  parent,  peroed  with 
ioivows  winch  neither  words  nor  tears  can  express.  Is  he  the 
chject  of  your  disapprobation  7  QQieee  and  all  other  cases,  in 
wUdk  it  is  apparent  that  bodSy  action  or  the  efiect  which  Mows 
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it  does  not  proceed  from  the  intention  of  the  agent,  show  clearly 
that  the  morality  of  bodily  action,  and  the  approbation  or  disap- 
probation which  it  excites  in  us,  respects  the  intention  or  feeling 
of  the  agent,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  motive.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  this. 

But  as  an  external  action,  which  is  beneficial,  is  genenJly 
prompted  by  a  benevolent  disposition,  and  an  external  action 
which  is  directly  hurtful  by  a  malevolent  disposition,  the  most 
careful  discrimination  is  necessary  to  guard  against  mistake.  The 
impression  made  on  our  minds  is  that  of  a  uniform  connection  b^ 
tween  the  visible  action  and  the  inward  intention  or  motive.  As 
this  connection  appears  so  uniform,  and  as  bodily  actions  are  ua- 
derstood  to  be  visible  signs  of  inward  and  invisible  afiections,  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  bodily  actions,  as  though  they  were 
in  reality  good  or  evil.  In  this  way  we  often  attribute  to  ex- 
ternal actions  qualities  which  really  belong  only  to  the  disposi- 
tion or  intention  of  the  agent,  and  which  cannot  with  {HX)piiety 
be  attributed  to  any  external  actions,  except  in  relation  to  ike 
mind.  There  is  no  proposition  more  certain  than  this,  that  out- 
ward actions  are  morally  good  or  evil,  not  in  themselves,  but 
relatively  to  the  state  of  the  mind  from  which  they  proceed. 
Our  moral  constitution  is  such  that  we  cannot  either  ap{nx>ye  or 
condemn  external  actions  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  except  as  we 
refer  to  the  intention  from  which  they  proceed.  It  is  the  state 
of  the  mind,  the  disposition,  intention  or  feeling,  which  we  really 
consider  to  be  good  or  bad,  while  we  regard  external  actions  only 
as  manifestations  of  what  the  state  of  the  mind  is. 

Here  you  see  in  what  sense  external  actions  are  commanded  or 
forbidden  by  the  divme  law.  This  law,  taken  m  the  strictest 
sense,  respects  bodily  actions,  not  in  themselves  considered,  but  in 
relation  to  the  inward  intention  or  feeling  of  the  agent.*  If 
bodily  actions  should  not  stand  in  this  relation,  and  should  not 
indicate  the  disposition  or  intention  of  the  agent,  they  ip^ould 
cease  to  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  divine  law.  What 
the  law  requires  and  prohibits  is  primarily  and  strictly  tibe  acting 
of  the  heart,  whether  this  is  internal  merely,  or  shows  itself  in 
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external  actuHL  Why  then,  it  is  asked,  does  the  law  in  any  in- 
ttaace  literally  require  and  fcnrhid  external  action,  and  that  only, 
making  no  mention  of  that  internal  aSfecticm,  which  is  here  de- 
clared to  be  the  essence  of  obedience  or  disobedience  ?  I  an- 
swer, because  the  law  is  addressed  to  those,  whose  judgment  of 
moral  good  and  evil  does  naturally  and  constantly  refer  to  the 
heui ;  to  those,  who  possess  such  a  constitation  of  mind,  that  they 
cannot  attribute  moral  good  or  evil  to  bodily  actions,  except  as 
they  unfold  the  intention  or  disposition  of  the  mind.  Whenever 
outward  actions  are  by  the  moral  law  reqmred  or  forbidden,  they 
are  required  or  forbidden  as  expressions  of  what  is  mward.  Ac- 
cording to  this  well  known  principle,  to  require  the  outward  ac- 
tions is  to  require  the  dispositions  or  intentions  of  the  mind,  from 
which  they  ought  to  proceed.  For  example,  when  we  are  re- 
quired to  call  upon  God,  which  in  itself  is  an  outward  act, — we 
are  required  to  have  that  siate  of  mind  which  prompts  to  prayer. 
Merely  to  use  the  words  of  prayer  without  inward  piety  is  not 
real  obedience  to  the  divine  conmiand.  When  we  are  required  to 
give  to  the  poor,  we  are^really  required  to  possess  that  disposition 
winch  prompts  to  deeds  of  <;harity.  Again,  when  the  law  says, 
'^  Thou  dialt  not  kill,"  it  forbids  the  act  of  killing  a  man,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  malicious  intention.  No  outward  act,  not  pro- 
ceeding from  such  an  intentiiHi,  could  be  considered  as  violating 
the  divine  law,  though  it  should  chance  to  occasion  the  death 
of  human  beings,  and  even  though  it  should  be  designed  to  oc- 
casion their  death ;  as  when  a  civil  officer  executes  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  murderers. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  particular  state  of  mind,  required  or  fop- 
Udden,  must  be  understood  to  be  that  which  naturally  corresponds 
with  the  outward  action,  or  from  which  the  outward  action  natu- 
rally and  directiy  proceeds.  It  occurs  frequentiy,  that,  although 
the  outw^  act  required  does  in  &ct  proceed  from  an  intention 
of  the  mind,  it  does  not  proceed  from  the  right  intention,  and  of 
course  is  not  obedience.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  out- 
ward act,  which  is  prohibited,  arises  not  from  the  wrong  state  of 
nund  which  naturally  corresponds  with  the  action  or  from  which 
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it  natoraUy  proceeds,  but  from  some  other  materiaUy  diflbrent,  it 
18  not  to  be  regarded  as  disobedience.  One  of  the  great  objects 
of  moral  and  religions  instruction  is  to  detect  iiie  windings  and 
ftllacies  of  the  heart  in  relatkm  to  this  subject,  and  to  Aon 
clearly  what  particular  dispositions  of  mind  ought  to  influence 
men  in  their  outward  actions,  and  to  prevent  them  frtxn  supposing, 
that  thej  can  render  true  obedi^ice  to  God,  while  under  tbe  in- 
fluence of  unauthorised  motives. 
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LECTURE    XLVIII. 


THB    TEST     APPLIED    TO    OUB    SENSATIONS  OB  PERCEPTIONS ;     TO 
ACTS  MERELY  INTELLECTUAL;    AND  TO  YOLITIOHS. 

HAViNa  satisfied  ourselves  that  we  are  to  consider  external 
actions  to  be  good  or  evil,  onlj  as  they  relate  to  the  intentkm  or 
disporation  which  prompts  them,  or  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
no  moral  good  or  evil,  except  what  they  derive  from  that  state  of 
mind  fix>m  which  they  resolt,  we  diall  proceed  to  examine  ih4 
different  affections  or  acts  of  the  mind  Uself. 

First.     The  mind  acts  in  the  way  of  perceiving  external  olh 
Jects  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.    We  have  the  sensations 
of  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  smelling  and  feeling.    Are  these  of  a 
moral  nature  ?    Are  they  either  pnuse-worthy  or  blame-worthy  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious.    No  one  regards  himself  with  approbation 
or  disapprobation  for  having  the  sensations  of  color  or  sound  or 
taste.    These  sensations,  considered  simply  by  themselves,  can- 
not be  either  commanded  or  forbidden.     Their  existence  shows 
Cieither  obedience  nor  disobedience.    A  man  sees  the  li^t  of 
the  sun  and  hears  the  sound  of  thunder  and  tastes  the  sweetness 
of  honey,  equaUy,  whether  he  is  good  or  bad.     These  sensa- 
tions stand  in  no  relation  to  the  rule  of  duty,  any  more   than  a 
man*8  having  two  hands. 

I  have  said  that  merely  having  the  sensations  above  mentioned 
shows  neither  obedience  nor  disobedience  to  the  moral  law,  and 
has  no  direct  relation  to  law.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  oertiun 
situations   of  body  or  states  of  mind  may  be  required,,  which 
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may  be  the  means  of  exciting  these  sensations  ;  and  in  fhis  way, 
our  having  or  not  having  the  sensations  may  be  indirectiy  or 
consequentiallj  a  matter  of  moral  obligation.  Should  we  be  com- 
manded to  go  out  of  a  dungeon  that  we  might  see  the  li^t  of 
day,  or  to  pass  through  a  blooming  orchard  that  we  mi^t  smell 
its  fragrance,  or  to  visit  a  stranger  that  we  might  hear  the  story 
of  his  sufferings ;  we  should  be  under  obligation ;  but  the  obliga- 
tion would  evidentiy  respect  the  voluntary  situations  or  acts  which 
precede  the  sensations  intended. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  iho9e  operations  of  the  wind  which  are 
purely  intellectual^  as  the  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth,  and 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  natural  world,  indeed  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  truth,  so  far  as  it  is  perceived  by  the  intellect  mere- 
ly, without  any  affection.  Now  does  the  consciousness  of  these 
intellectual  acts,  or  the  perception  of  them  in  others,  excite  a 
feeling  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  ?  We  do  indeed  set  a 
high  price  upon  our  rational  powers,  and  upon  the  acquisitions 
we  make  in  knowledge,  as  we  do  also  upon  our  earthly  posses- 
fflons.  But  who  ever  regarded  any  of  these  as  in  tiiemselves  the 
objects  of  moral  approbation  ? 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge men  are  often  actuated  by  moral  afiections,  and  that  under 
the  influence  of  these  aflfections  they  make  efforts  which  are  very 
commendable.  Knowledge,  standing  thus  connected  with  com- 
mendable motives  and  efforts,  comes  itself  to  be  considered  as 
▼ery  commendable.  Still,  all  which  we  regard  as  commendable  or 
worthy  of  approbation  in  knowledge,  is  its  connection  with  praise- 
worthy motives,  tiiose  motives  and  the  efforts  prompted  by  them^ 
being  tiie  real  object  of  our  approbation.  The  position  I  would 
ma'Titfim  becomes  perfectiy  obvious,  when  we  conader  the  case 
of  a  man,  who  has  been  prompted  to  acquire  knowledge  by  un- 
worthy motives.  There  being  nothing  pnuse-worthy  in  his  mo- 
tives, we  can  feel  no  approbation  of  him,  or  complacency  in  him^ 
<m  account  of  his  having  acquired  knowledge.  Nor  can  any  man, 
whose  conscience  is  awake,  ever  approve  himself  fer  the  mere 
inquisition  or  possession  of  knowledge,  separately  from  any  good 
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dispomtioDa  wfaidi  maj  have  prompted  him  to  the  acquintioii  or 
use  of  it,  any  more  than  for  the  mere  poflsesskm  of  wealth  or  any 
external  advanta^.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  strcmgly  sap- 
ported  by  the  Scriptures,  which  teach  us  that  merely  knowix^ 
tiie  will  of  God  is  so  far  from  deserving  approbatioDy  that  it  en- 
hances the  guilt  of  disobedience. 

There  is  <me  source  of  mistake  in  regard  to  this  subject,  against 
which  we  must  guard  with  particular  care,  and  that  is,  the  fr^ 
quent  use  of  the  words  knowledge,  understanding,  and  others  of 
similar  import,  in  a  high  and  spiritual  sense,  implying  cordial  at- 
tachment to  the  object.  This  source  of  misappreh^iuion  has 
already  been  hinted  at  The  Scriptures  often  speak  of  knowing 
God  and  Christ,  and  of  understanding  the  things  of  religkm,  ai 
implying  real  holiness.  An  Apostle  says,  ^^  He  that  loveth  QoA 
knoweth  God."  Now  those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  phrase 
ology  of  Scripture  and  of  comnum  reli|^ous  discourse,  are  very 
apt  to  have  in  their  thoughts  more  or  less  of  this  spiritual  sense 
of  the  words,  even  when  we  mean  to  use  them  to  denote  merely 
what  is  intellectual  or  speculative.  In  the  discussion  of  &is  sub- 
ject, it  therefore  becomes  highly  important  to  show  jdainly,  thai 
we  employ  the  wends  to  denote  the  act  of  the  mind  in  merely 
apprehending  any  religious  truth,  exclusively  of  aU  emotion. 
Now  if  we  bring  this  intellectual  act  distinctly  under  considera- 
tion, separately  from  all  those  motives  and  states  of  mind  which 
may  be  connected  with  it,  we  are  satisfied  at  once  that  it  is  not 
of  a  moral  nature,  and  can  never  be  regarded  either  with  appro- 
bation or  disapprobation. 

The  result  is,  that  acts  or  states  of  mind,  purely  intellectoal, 
cannot  as  they  are  in  themselves  be  enj(»ned  as  duty.  When 
they  are  enjoined  in  Scripture,  they  are  to  be  understood  as  com- 
prising those  affections  or  motives  which  are  in  themselves  objects 
of  approbation  or  complacency. 

I  might  here  show  how  far  our  intellectual  fS^sulties  and  acts  are 
under  the  influence  of  our  moral  state.  It  is  manifestly  (m  ac- 
count of  this  influence,  that  our  intellectual  acts  are  so  often  made 
matters  of  divine  legislation,  and  are  treated  as  indications  of 
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efaaraoter.  Their  relation  to  moral  goyemment  is  real,  thoa^ 
indirect.  They  come  mider  the  cognizance  of  law,  just  so  fieur  as 
they  sre  influenced  by  those  affections,  which  are  in  ttiemselyes 
morally  good  or  eyil,  and  wholly  on  account  of  such  influence. 
What  and  how  imp(Mrtant  this  influence  is,  may  be  more  particu- 
larly considered  in  a  subsequent  Lecture. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  voKUony  or  tiie 
action  of  the  will.  That  our  mvestigation  may  be  in  any  measure 
satisfactory,  the  meaning  of  the  words  relating  to  the  subject 
must  be  definitely  settled. 

Formerly,  the  words  will,  volition,  voluntary,  and  others  of 
like  signification,  were  for  the  most  part  used  by  respectable 
writers,  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  and  denoted  every  thing  which 
could  be  considered  as  morally  right  or  wrong.  All  the  aflfoctionfl 
were  considered  as  aflbctions  of  the  wiU,  and  they  were  consid- 
ered as  good  or  evil,  because  they  belonged  to  the  will.  Hub 
the  word  will  was  used  in  a  very  large  sense,  signifying  all  that 
we  mean  by  the  moral  fiumlty,  or  by  our  moral  nature.  But  the 
progress  of  metaphysical  and  moral  science,  and  indeed  the  con- 
venience of  common  discourse,  has  shown  the  expediency  <^ 
making  a  more  particular  classification  of  the  faculties  and  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  of  using  the  words  which  designate  them 
in  a  more  limited  and  more  definite  sense.  Volition  or  willing 
is  now  used  by  accurate  writers  on  mental  philosophy,  and  gene- 
rally I  think  in  common  discourse,  to  signify  that  determination 
or  act  of  the  mind,  which  is  immediately  connected  as  a  cause 
with  some  particular  action  of  the  body,  or  some  particular  direc- 
tion of  the  thoughts  or  fiEusulties  of  the  mind.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  the  limbs  move  and  the  thoughts  are 
employed  in  a  particular  manner  in  consequence  of  a  certain  act 
or  determination  of  the  mind,  caUed  volition  or  willing.  Thus  I 
say,  I  will  to  move  my  hand,  or  I  choose  to  employ  the  Acuities 
of  my  mind  in  such  a  study.  The  acts  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
bodily  acts,  ure  in  such  cases  influenced  by  a  previous  determi- 
nation or  choice.  Volition  relates  to  both  kmds  of  action, 
though  not  always  with  the  same  immediate  and  perfect  con- 
trol. 
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The  irord  will  is  used  by  Locke  in  ezactlj  the  same  sense,  as 
I  haTe  ^yen  it.  He  says ;  ~ "  We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to 
beg^  <nr  ibrbear,  continne  or  end  several  actions  of  oar  minds 
and  motions  of  ottr  bodies  barely  by  a  thou^t  or  preference  of 
&e  mind,  ordering  or  as  it  were  commanding  tiie  doing  or  not 
doing  such  or  snch  a  particnlar  action.  This  power,  which  the 
nund  has  thus  to  order  the  c<nimderation  of  any  idea  or  the  for- 
bearing to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the 
body  to  its  rest  and  vice  versa  in  any  particular  instance,  is  thai 
which  we  call  the  w3l.  The  actual  exercise  of  that  power  by  di» 
recting  any  particular  action  or  its  forbearance  is  what  we  oaD 
Tofition  or  willing.  The  foibearance  of  that  action,  consequently 
to  such  order  or  command  of  the  mmd,  is  called  voluntary^ 
and  whatsoever  action  is  performed  without  such  a  thou^t  or 
order  of  the  mind,  is  called  invdurUary**  Again  he  says; 
^  Ydition  it  is  plain  is  an  act  of  the  mi^d,  knowingly  ezertmg 
tfiat  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  hare  over  any  part  of  ttte  man, 
by  em^doying  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular  action. 
And  what  is  the  will  but  a  &culty  to  do  this?  And  is  that 
ftculty  anything  more  in  effect  than  a  power,  the  power  of  tiie 
mind,  to  determine  its  thou^t  to  the  producing,  continuing  or 
stopping  any  action,  as  &r  as  it  depends  on  us  T" 

A  late  respectable  writer  says,  ^^  The  word  will  is  taken  in  a 
greater  or  less  latitude.  It  signifies,  according  to  some,  every 
deshre  and  inclination,  every  preference  and  choice.  According 
to  others,  volitions  or  the  acts  of  the  will  are  properly  such  acts 
of  tiie  mind  as  result  in  some  change  in  tibe  body  or  mind.  The 
whole  active  or  voluntary  power  of  man  consists  in  an  ability, 
when  he  chooses  to  exercise  it,  to  alter  tiie  train  of  thoughts  by 
turning  the  mind  from  one  subject  of  contemplation  to  anotiier, 
and  in  the  ability  to  move  the  members  of  the  body  within  cer^ 
tain  limits.  Let  any  man  seriously  inqmre  whether  he  possesses 
any  other  power  or  ability  than  this.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  things  which  he  has  no  ability  to  perform.  He  cannot  alter 
the  nature  of  the  perceptions  of  sense ;  he  cannot  excite  in  him- 
self affections  to  any  object  at  will.    If  a  man  wish  to  enkmdle 
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love  in  his  breast  to  any  person^  he  cannot  possibly  do  more  than 
contemplate  all  the  traits  of  character  which  are  amiable  in  that 
person,  or  all  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  create 
an  interest  in  the  person ;  but  it  is  a  vain  effort  to  endeavor  to 
love  another  by  the  mere  effort  of  wiU.  If  we  take  the  word 
will  in  the  larger  sense,  aU  clear  distinction  between  desire  and 
will  is  removed.  If  we  call  every  preference  an  act  of  volition^ 
then  obviously  will  and  affection  are  confounded  ;  for  what  is  pref- 
erence but  a  superior  affection ;  and  choice,  if  it  result  in  no 
determination  to  act,  is  nothing  else  but  preference  or  the  cherishr 
ing  of  a  stronger  affection  for  one  thing  than  another.  It  seems  to 
us  therefore  to  be  altogether  expedient  to  confine  tiie  words  will  and 
volition  to  those  distmctiy  marked  actions  which  lead  to  some 
change  in  body  or  mind.  Those  determinations,  which  lead  di- 
rectiy  to  action  whether  of  body  or  mind,  are  properly  called  vo- 
litions ;  as  when  I  resolve  to  raise  my  head,  to  direct  my  eyes  to 
this  quarter  or  that,  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. These  are  acts  which  are  clearly  defined  and  which  an 
easily  distinguishable  fi*om  mere  desires  or  emotions.  A  late 
philoaophical  writer  h^s  mdeed  attempted  to  sweep  away  all  con- 
troversies respecting  the  determination  of  the  will  by  confounding 
will  and  desire  together,  but  still  he  is  obliged  to  acknowledge, 
that  some  of  our  desires  are  followed  by  action,  or  by  a  change  in 
the  body  or  mmd,  and  these  being  thus  clearly  distinguished  by 
their  effects,  and  being  also  the  most  important  of  all  our  acta, 
it  is  expedient  to  have  them  put  into  a  class  by  themselves  with 
an  appropriate  denomination." 

Admitting  the  use  of  the  word  will  or  volition  which  is  now  the 
prevuling  use,  we  shall  easily  ascertain  the  meaning  of  volun- 
tary. That  is  voluntary,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  which  de- 
pends on  the  will  or  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious volition  or  choice.  The  appetite  of  hunger  is  not  volun- 
tary ;  but  acting  to  satisfy  it  is  voluntary,  eating  being  the  conr 
sequence  not  of  tha  mere  appetite,  but  of  the  choice  to  eat 
Seeing  the  light  when  the  eye  is  open  in  the  day  time  is  not  vol- 
untary,  but  opening  the  eye  is  voluntary.    Many  outward  and 
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many  inward  actB  are  of  a  mixed  character,  pardj  rohmtary  and 
partly  inTolimtary.  To  see  tibe  moon  and  stars,  to  tiwte  worm- 
wood or  honey,  and  many  other  acts  of  the  senses,  are  of  this 
character.  The  position  or  act  of  ttie  body,  preparatory  to  the 
sensation,  is  Toluntaiy.  The  seneation  itself,  after  the  prepara- 
tion is  made,  is  involuntary. 

Thus  much  by  way  of  definition.  I  will  <mly  add,  that  I 
shall  use  the  words  under  c<Hisiderati(Hi  in  tiie  sense  defined. 
And  I  apprehend  this  to  be  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  words 
in  common  discourse.  I  am  however  well  aware,  that  wiD, 
choice  and  other  like  words,  are  frequentiy  used  in  Scripture  in  a 
more  general  sense,  including  the  dispomtion  and  all  the  affections 
and  deores.  If  I  have  occaaon  to  use  the  words  in  this  sense,  I 
will  ^ve  due  notice  of  it. 

Let  us  mm  inquire  whetiier  volition  or  willing,  in  the  restricted 
sense  above  mentioned,  is  a  moral  act ;  in  other  words,  when  taken 
by  itself,  is  it  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy?  To  determine 
this,  we  must  apply  our  moral  test  to  particular  instances  of  vo- 
lition. And  we  shi^  begin  witii  one  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
man  wiDs  to  move  his  hand.  Now  we  are  totally  unable  to  de^ 
termine  whether  such  a  volition  is  good  or  bad  or  indifferent,  be- 
fore we  know  the  causes  which  prompt  the  volition,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  takes  place.  If  the  msn  moves  his  hand 
to  do  an  act  of  benevolence  or  jriety,  we  say  the  volition  or 
choice  is  good.  Why?  Because  the  volition  is  prompted  by  a 
good  motive.  If  he  wills  to  move  his  hand  to  commit  an  act 
of  revenge  and  cruelty,  we  say  the  volition  is  bad,  because  it  is 
prompted  by  a  bad  motive.  If  he  wills  to  move  his  hand  merely 
to  relieve  it  of  uneasiness,  we  say,  the  volition  is  neither  moralfy 
good  nor  evil,  for  the  plwn  reason  that  it  is  prompted  by  a  mo- 
tive that  is  neither  morally  good  nor  bad. 

In  every  such  case,  our  judgment  respecting  the  volition  de- 
pends on  its  circumstances.  It  is  the  consideration  of  the  object 
of  the  voHtion,  or  the  motive  which  prompts  it,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  aifection  or  state  of  mind  from  which  it  proceeds, 
that  determines  our  opinion  of  its  character.     In  regard  there- 
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tore  to  this  insttnoe,  and  otlier  like  iostanooSy  ovr  oondorion  moil 
be  that  the  yolitkA  or  act  of  wUfing,  taken  by  itself  separate 
from  the  motive,  is  neither  moraOj  good  nor  bad ;  diat  whei»- 
^▼er  we  give  it  a  moral  deaominataon,  or  form  a  moral  jndgmrat 
respecting  it,  we  view  it  relatively ;  and  that  we  regard  it  as 
worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  according  to  the  afleotioQ  which  excites 
it,  or  the  object  at  which  it  aims. 

For  the  sake  of  a  farther  illnstraticii  of  this  principle,  it  may 
be  useful  to  attend  to  examples  somewhat  different  A  man  wiDs 
or  chooses  to  give  money  to  a  poor  fiunily,  or  to  a  benevolent 
institution.  The  first  seems  to  be  an  act  of  compassion^  the  last 
<ji  piety ;  aad  we  naturally  think  the  volition  or  choiee  to  per- 
form it  is  praise-worthy.  We  timik  it  so,  because  it  appears  to 
spring  from  a  praise-worthy  motive.  But  diould  we  discovar 
that  Had  man  gave  his  money  without  piety  or  compasnon,  that. 
his  object  was  to  gain  advantage  to  himBelf  so  that  he  mi^t  sao- 
cess&Uy  execute  his  ambitioas  or  oovetous  designs ;  we  should 
instantly  change  our  judgment  as  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion and  the  volition,  and  instead  of  calling  it  benevolent  or 
'  pous,  we  should  call  it  selfidi  and  base.  If  in  any  such  case  we 
examine  our  own  moral  sense,  we  shall  find  tiiat,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  our  minds,  we  do  and  must  judge  of  a  man's  vditions 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  we  do  of  his  external  actions,  that  is, 
from  the  affisctioB  or  state  of  mind  by  which  he  is  influenced,  or 
from  the  real  object  which  he  strives  to  attain.  Seneca  under- 
stood this.  ^'  The  praise  is  not,"  he  says,  ^  in  the  deed  done," 
he  means  a  voluntary  deed,  ^^  but  m  tiie  manna*  of  doing  it.  If 
a  man  visits  a  sick  friend  and  watches  at  his  piOow  for  charity^s 
aake  and  because  of  his  old  afiection,  we  approve  it;  but  if  he 
does  it  in  hope  of  a  legacy,  he  is  a  vulture,  and  only  watches  for 
the  carcass.  The  same  things,"  the  same  rohmtaiy  actions,  '^  are 
honest,  and  dishcmeet  The  manner  of  doing  them  and  the  end 
desigaed  makes  the  di£forenoe."  It  is  perfectiy  clear  that  hi 
cases  like  those  above  mentioned,  aad  in  all  common  eases,  we 
directiy  predicate  moral  good  or  evfl,  not  of  tiie  volition,  oonnd- 
6Md  ^  itself,  but  of  the  aifection  or  state  <£  mmd  from  wfaidi  it 
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I ;  oar  to  qpeik  with  itrict  propriety,  we  predicate  good  or  e?3 
of  the  nuyi,  not  with  reference  to  his  volition,  understood  in  the 
Hndted  seoee  intended,  but  wi&  reference  to  his  deposition  or  af* 
fbction.  Whether  we  chooee  to  perform  any  bodily  action  or  to 
exercise  the  mental  powers  on  any  particolar  subject,  we  can 
finrm  no  qpmion  of  the  mcHral  qualities  of  that  volition  or  choice, 
before  we  have  ascertained  the  source  firam  whidi  it  q>rings,  or 
the  affection  which  prompts  it. 

It  is  not  then  amply  the  voluntariness  of  any  action  tiiat  pves 
it  its  moral  character,  since  tiie  voHtion  itsdf,  which  is  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  actioo,  is  not  by  itself,  separate  from  the  nxK 
tive,  either  praise-wivtfay  or  blame-worthy,  but  derives  its  moral 
quality  from  that  aSection  of  the  heart  which  prompts  it.  Adnut 
a  particular  action  to  be  voluntarf ,  still  it  is  not  this  which  makes 
it  morally  good  or  bad.  And  if  an  aflbction  or  state  of  mind  is 
not  the  result  of  any  i»reoedaig  volition,  it  cannot  be  inferred 
from  this,  that  it  has  not  a  moral  nature ;  for  it  is  ultimately  the 
affiDctaon,  the  dispositifm  or  the  state  of  the  heart,  which  has 
itself  a  moral  nature,  and  which  imparts  a  moral  quality  to  the 
ydition  which  follows  it. 

The  question  is  sometimes  agitated,  whetiier  everything  which 
is  morally  good  or  bad,  is  vohmtary,  and  whether  it  is  the  volun- 
tariness of  an  action  which  makes  it  ri^t  or  wrong.  Now  as  to 
*  external  or  bodily  actions,  it  is  dear  that  they  camiot  be  good  or 
bad  unless  they  are  votentsry.  If  tiiey  are  involiuitary,  that  is, 
if  they  do  not  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  iHnevioas  act  of 
ike  will,  they  can  no  more  excite  in  us  a  sentiment  of  apfwoba- 
tion  or  diupprobation,  than  the  motions  of  a  tree  or  a  ckrad. 
Whenever  the  mbd  acts  upon  the  memben  of  the  body  and 
eauses  them  to  move,  it  dees  it  by  a  volition.  If  any  actaon  of 
the  body  is  invofamtary,  that  is,  if  it  does  not  Mow  an  act  of  the 
will,  fof  example,  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the 
bkx)d,  it  is  no  part  of  moral  agency,  and  we  cannot  feel  that  we 
are  accovntable  fer  it  But  beeaase  bodily  action  for  which  we 
an  aoeouiftable  is  vohmtary,  that  is^  takes  place  in  consequence 
sf  aaaetof  tfaewill,itdoesnoifidlowtba*  this  must  be  tiie  caee 
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irith  all  the  actions  of  the  mmd.  For  mental  actions  eae  widely 
different  from  bodily  actions.  The  members  of  the  body  not  being 
possessed  of  an  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  their  motions  can  in 
no  sense  be  considered  as  intelligent  or  moral,  except  as  they  are 
related  to  the  mind.  But  the  mind  is  possessed  of  an  intelligent 
and  moral  nature,  and  its  acts  may  be  and  in  many  cases  must  be 
in  themselves  morally  good  or  evil.  I  say,  they  must  be  so,  or 
there  can  be  no  good  or  evil  in  the  universe.  The  laws  whidi 
govern  the  actions  of  the  body  are  materially  different  from  those 
which  govern  the  aflfoctions  of  the  mind.  Experience  and  con- 
sciousness teach  us,  that  our  affectioi^  are  not  immediately  con- 
sequent upon  a  previous  determinaticm  of  the  will,  as  our  bodily 
acticms  are.  So  that  whatever  they  may  have,  which  is  eittier 
praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy,  cannot  arise  from  tins  circumstance, 
that  is,  upon  their  being  dependent  upon  a  volition.  Men  are  apt 
to  think  that  they  cannot  be  accountable  for  their  mental  aflfectioDS 
and  actions,  unless  they  result  from  a  determination  of  the  will,  be- 
cause this  is  the  case  with  their  bodily  actions.  They  are  inclined 
to  judge  respecting  the  feelings  and  operations  of  the  mind  in  the 
same  way  as  respectmg  the  actions  of  the  body.  Whereas  a  £ur 
examination  will  show  that  the  goodness  or  badness  of  those  meur 
tal  acts,  called  affidctdons,  does  by  no  means  depend  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  or  not  being  consequent  upon  a  previous 
volition ;  that  these  acts  of  the  mind  are  by  themselves  ri^t  or 
wrong,  containing  the  essence  of  all  tlie  moral  good  and  evil  which 
can  exist  in  man. 

Edwards's  views  are  coincident  with  those  I  have  expressed. 
When  speaking  of  the  notion  that  the  nature  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  holiness  depend  on  its  cause,  that  is,  cm  the  previous 
choice  of  the  mind,  he  says,  ^^  I  suppose  the  way  that  men  came 
to  entertain  this  absurd  notion  with  respect  to  internal  inclinatiooB 
and  volitions  themselves,  namely,  that  the  essence  of  their  moral 
good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their  nature  but  their  cause,  was  that  it  is 
indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  oi  common  sense,  that  it  is  so  with  re- 
spect to  all  outward  acticms  and  sensible  motions  of  the  body,  Hiit 
the  good  or  evil  of  them  does  not  Ue  at  all  in  moti(ms  theioBdves, 
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nldeh  taken  by  iiiemBelyes  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature,  and  the 
•nence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them  lies  in  those 
mtemal  dispodtioos  and  volitions  which  are  the  cause  of  them. 
Sow  being  always  used  to  determine  this  without  hesitation  con- 
e^ming  external  actions,  which  are  conmionly  signified  by  such 
phrases  as  men's  aoticms  or  doings,  hence  when  they  come  to  speak 
of  volitions  or  internal  exercises  of  their  inclinations  under  the 
some  denomination  of  their  actions,  —  they  unwarily  determined 
ttie  case  must  be  the  same  with  these  as  with  external  actions ; 
not  considering  the  vast  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  case." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Edwards  often  considers  volitions 
(Mr  acts  of  the  will  the  same  as  the  aflbctions,  or  as  including  the 
aflfections.  And  he  shows  that  supposing  it  to  be  essential  to 
their  being  morally  good  or  evil,  that  they  should  follow  a 
volition  or  act  of'  the  will,  is  manifestly  absurd.  And  their 
Mowing  a  volition  or  act  of  the  will  is  what  I  mean  by  their  b^ 
ing  voluntary. 

K  after  all,  any  man  is  inclined  to  say,  that  our  moral  afibo- 
tions  are  all  voluntary ;  then  I  ask  what  is  his  meaning  ?  When 
he  says  the  affection  of  love  to  Qod  which  fills  the  heart  of  the 
converted  dnner  is  voluntary,  does  he  mean  that  the  affection  is  a 
consequence  of  a  previous  volition  or  act  of  the  will,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  it  ?  In  other  words,  does  he  mean  that  the  affection  is 
preceded  by  an  act  of  the  will  or  a  volition  to  exercise  the  affec- 
tion ?  And  does  he  mean  this  respecting  every  holy  affection  in 
the  Christian's  mmd,  and  respecting  every  sinful  affection  in  the 
nnner's  mind  ?  If  this  Lb  his  meaning,  then  I  make  it  a  question 
of  fact,  and  inquire  whether  our  consciousness  or  experience 
shows  it  to  be  so.  Does  a  good  affection  rise  in  the  Christian's 
mind,  or  a  bad  one  in  the  sinner's  mind,  as  the  effect  of  a  previ- 
ous volition,  or  because  he  previously  wills  it?  And  does  the 
experience  of  a  good  man  show  that  the  corrupt,  earthly  affec- 
tions, which  from  time  to  time  rise  in  his  heart,  are  produced  by 
a  previous  volition,  or  that  they  exist  because  he  previously,  or, 
if  you  please,  dmultaneously,  chooses  they  should  exist  ?  Does 
he  feel  the  emotion  of  pride  or  envy  or  ill-will  in  consequence  of 
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his  chooBmg  to  feel  it  ?  Does  &  mother  love  her  in&nt  child  in 
consequence  of  willing  to  loye  it  ?  Bat  if  any  one  means,  as  miny 
do  mean,  that  affection  itself  is  an  act  of  the  will,  and  so  is  the  same 
thing  as  volition,  then  I  ask  what  sense  it  makes  to  saythat  an  af> 
fection,  which  they  call  viJition,  is  yoluntary  ?  And  when  they  si^ 
that  volition  is  voluntary,  is  it  any  more  than  saying  that  volitkn 
is  volition  ?  In  metaphysical  discussiim  any  use  of  the  word  vol- 
untary, except  to  denote  that  the  thing  whidi  is  said  to  be  vdon- 
tary  is  consequent  upon  a  previous  volition  or  chmee,  seems  to  me 
calculated  to  produce  confusion. 

The  pliun  &ct  is,  that  man  himself,  as  aa  intelligent,  moral 
being,  acts  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  thinks,  remembers,  wills, 
determines,  chooses,  desires,  loves  and  hates.  And  his  being  or  not 
bemg  pndse-worthy  or  blame-worthy  for  any  of  these  acts  de- 
pends not  upon  their  order,  that  is,  upon  the  question  whether 
they  come  before  or  after  others,  but  upon  their  intrinme  natun. 
If  any  affection  or  act  of  the  mind  is  not  in  itself  m(»idly  good  or 
bad,  how  can  it  be  made  so  by  foUowing  another  act  ? 
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IHS  APFBCnONS  IN  THEMSELVES  MOKALLY  GOOD  OR  EVIL. 
LAWS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS.  THEIR  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
INTELLECT,  AND   WITH  THE   WILL. 

We  shall  next  coDsider  the  affections.  The  word  affection  is 
often  nsed  to  denote  all  the  feelings  or  exercises  of  the  heart. 
But  the  subject  I  have  undertaken  to  investigate  must  limit  my 
attention  to  that  particular  class  of  feeling?  or  exercises,  which 
relates  to  things  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature.  Thore  are 
Tarious  feelings  which  relate  to  other  things,  and  which  can- 
iM>t  be  8ui^)O0ed  to  have  any  concern  with  our  present  sub- 
ject 

It  has  been  customary  with  many  writers  to  use  the  word  sen- 
abilities  or  susceptibilities  instead  of  affections  or  feeling?  of  the 
heart.  But  in  my  view  the  words  are  not  so  exactly  suited  to  the 
subject.  And  I  think  moreover  that  the  use  frequently  made  of 
these  words  is  the  occasion  of  mistake ;  for  sensibility  or  suscepti- 
bility commonly  denotes.the  mere  capacity  or  capability  of  feeling 
or  exercise,  rather  than  actual  feeling  or  exercise,  and  no  one 
can  suppose  that  a  mere  capacity,  capability,  or  power,  aside  from 
mental  action,  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blame. 

In  the  present  investigation,  I  shall  use  the  word  affections  to 

denote  the  various  exercises  of  the  heart,  as  love  and  desire 

and  their  opposites,  towards  God  and  other  moral  and  spiritual 

objects.     And  our  inquiry  is,  whether  these  exercises  or  states  of 

mind  are  of  a  moral  nature. 

To  me  it  is  very  evident  that  all  our  notions  of  moral  good 

8* 
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and  evil,  and  all  our  feelings  of  approbation  or  disapprobation, 
relate  ultimately  to  what  I  here  call  affections.  In  these  aflfoo- 
tions  of  the  heart,  and  these  actings  of  our  inward  spiritual  na- 
ture, we  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  elements  and  the  essence  of 
holiness  and  sin. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  i^peal  is  to  our  moral  sense,  which 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  ultimate  test  of  good  and  eviL  Suppose 
then  we  are  conscious  of  having  in  our  hearts  true  love  to  God 
or  benevolence  to  men,  —  conscious  of  having  this  afiection  and 
nothing  else,  conscious  of  the  emotion  or  exercise  of  love,  unat- 
tended with  any  external  action  whatever.  Do  we  not  instantly 
say  that  such  an  affection  is  right  ?  Does  not  the  consciousness 
of  having  it  excite  in  us  a  feeling  of  self-approbation  or  compla- 
cency ?  And  does  not  the  perception  of  this  affection  in  others 
excite  in  us  the  feeling  of  approbation  towards  them  ?  If  so, 
then  it  has  the  disdnguishing  mark  of  virtue,  or  moral  good.  Is 
this  feeling  of  approbation,  there  is  no  necessary  reference  to 
anything  else  either  antecedent  or  consequent,  as  the  ultimate 
object  of  our  approbation.  It  is  the  affection  itself,  tiiat  we  re- 
gard as  constituting  moral  excellence  or  goodness.  This  wiQ  ap- 
pear still  more  evident  when  we  advert  to  a  £Etct  which  has  been 
already  suggested,  namely,  that  whenever  we  feel  approbation  of 
any  outward  action,  or  any  volition,  such  approbation  refers  ulti- 
mately to  the  governing  affection.  And  bf  any  volition  or  oat- 
ward  action,  which  first  appears  right,  and  so  excites  our  appro- 
bation, is  found  afterwards  to  spring  fi^m  any  other  than  a  be- 
nevolent affection,  our  approbation  ceases  at  once.  If  on  the 
contrary  we  are  conscious  of  having  a  malevolent  afiection  t^ 
wards  any  one,  though  that  affection  has  not  been  expressed  by 
any  injurious  action,  —  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  or  dissatas&c- 
tion  with  ourselves  is  immediately  excited.  And  if  any  voluntary 
action  which  proves  injurious  to  ourselves  or  others,  apd  which  at 
first  view  excites  disapprobation,  is  afterwards  discovered  to 
have  proceeded,  not  fix>m  any  malevolent  afiection,  but  firom  real 
kindness,  our  disapprobation  ceases.  This  and  innumerable  other 
instances  make  it  certain  that  we  do  and  must  regard  malevolent 
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alEdctkm  as  being  in  itsdf  moral  eTil,  tha  veiy  eaaenee  o^  all  that 
k  blame-wiMrthj  in  man. 

The  view  we  ha?e  taken  of  this  subject  is  eonfimied  bj  tti» 
Holy  Scriptures.    Our  Sayiowr  informs  ns  that  the  sum  ol  tba 
law  is  the  precept  whiA  requires  love.    Matt  22 :  87,  ^^  Jesw 
said  unto  him,  thou  shall  bye  the  Lord  ihj  Ood  vntk  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thj  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind."    This  is  the 
same  as  saying,  that  the  affection  of  lore  coaq>rises  everytiikig; 
which  is  required  of  us  as  duty  or  moral  virtue.    And  the  Apostle 
Paul,  speaking  of  moral  virtue  or  duty  in  regard  to  our  fellow 
men,  teaches  that  all  branches  of  it  are  contained  in  love.    Rom. 
13 :  8 — 10,  ^^  Owe  no  man  anything  but  to  love  one  another ;  for 
he  that  bveth  anc^her  hath  fulfilled  the  law.    For  this,  thou  shall 
not  commit  adultery,  thou  shalt  not  kill,  thou  Asit  not  steal, 
thou  shalt  not  bear  fiilse  witness,  thou  shalt  not  covet ;  and  W 
there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  comprehended  ki 
this  saying,  namely,  thou  dialt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor ;  therefore  love  is  the    fulfii- 
Ungof  the  law."    This  is  very  plain.    The  Scriptures  infcmn  us, 
that  God  looketh  on  Hbe  heart ;  and  in  various  ways  they  pass  a 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  everything  which  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  right  aflfoction,  while  they  approve  and  honor  such  af- 
fection as  implying  all  that  is  excellent  and  praise-worthy.    Li 
all  this,  the  Scriptures  perfectly  coincide  with  the  unperverted 
sentiment  of  our  minds ;  and  especially  with  the  practical  judg- 
ment of  Christians.    It  results  as  directly  and  necessarily  fintHn 
tiie  constitution  of  our  rational  and  moral  nature,  that  we  ap» 
prove  benevoleiit  aflbctions  and  disapprove  the  contrary,  as  it 
results  from  the  constitution  of  our  physical  nature,  that  we  have 
a  sensation  of  sweetness  from  the  taste  of  honey,  or  of  hardness 
firom  the  feeling  of  a  stone,  or  of  pun  from  the  cutting  of  our  flesh. 
And  just  so  &r  as  our  philosophy  differs  from  this,  it  differs  from 
fte  teadiings  of  Christ  and  the  apoeties  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  tbe  moni  law  requires. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  any  one  should  mistake  or  doubt  on  a 
point  which  appears  so  exceedingly  plain  ?    We  are  accountable 
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beings.  And  for  what  are  we  accountable,  if  not  for  oar  actioDB  ? 
As  to  outward,  bodily  actions,  we  have  seen  that  we  are  ac- 
countable for  them,  only  as  they  result  from  the  operations  of 
the  mind.  It  is  in  these  inward  operations,  these  actings  of  our 
qpiritual  nature,  that  we  find  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  what 
we  are  accountable  for,  tiiat  is,  of  moral  good  and  evil.  But 
it  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  moral  good  or  evil  cannot  be  predi- 
cated of  all  our  mental  acts.  It  must  however  be  predicated  of 
some  of  them.  My  question  is,  what  class  of  my  mental  acts 
shall  I  consider  to  be  virtuous  or  vicious  ?  For  which  class  am 
I  accountable  to  God  ?  This  I  would  determine  first  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  sense.  But  as  it  comes  to  pass  that  through 
some  disorder  of  our  moral  sense,  or  tiirough  the  ambiguity  of 
words,  or  through  the  influence  of  science  &lsely  so  called,  we 
are  liable  to  doubt  or  mistake,  it  is  important  that  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  help  of  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  divine  law. 
What  does  the  word  of  God  require  of  us  as  duty  ?  It  requires 
affection.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor.  It  also  requires  all  those  inward  and  outward 
acts,  which  proceed  from  the  affection  commanded.  And  it  of 
course  forbids  the  contrary  affection,  and  the  various  acts  which 
flow  from  it.  It  is  then  very  clear  that  the  affection  of  love  to 
God  and  man  constitutes  holiness,  and  the  contrary  to  this  or  the 
want  of  this  constitutes  sin.  In  this  conclusion,  unperverted  con- 
science and  the  word  of  God  unite. 

What  has  been  said  I  deem  sufficient  to  establish  the  point, 
that  those  affections  which  respect  moral  objects  are,  in  their  own 
nature,  morally  good  or  evil,  and  that  all  the  good  or  evil  predi- 
cated of  our  outward  actions  and  of  our  voUtions,  is  thus  predicated 
in  relation  to  the  affections. 

We  are  now  to  enter  on  a  subject  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance, and  one  which  merits  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. The  subject  is,  the  laws  of  the  mind  in  regard  to 
the  affections,  particularly  as  to  the  connection  they  have 
with  the  intellect,  with  volition,  and  with  preceding  affec- 
tions. 
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Here  then  we  are  to  eiainine  in  what  manner  we  pot  fortii  ovr 
iffiMstionB ;  in  other  words,  in  what  circumstances  and  according 
to  what  laws  our  aflbctions  are  exercised.  We  have  no&ing  t» 
do  with  ocmjectures  or  ansupported  hypothesee.  Our  object  is  to 
ascertain  &cts,  the  ftcts  of  experience  or  conscioasnesi,  and  the 
laws  or  pnnciides  which  these  fiftds  involve. 

We  inquire  then  first  what  cofmection  the  aff^ectiom  have  toOk 
the  intellect  f  The  answer  is  obvious.  The  exerdse  of  any  a& 
fection  imj^es,  that  an  object  is  apprehended.  And  this  mppre^ 
hension  ci  the  object  is  an  act  of  the  understanding  or  intelleok 
In  otiier  words  the  mind,  m  a  rational  or  intellectual  agent,  per- 
ceives the  object  which  it  loves  or  hates.  Loving  or  hating  nece^i* 
sarilj  implies  or  presupposes  that  an  object  of  love  or  hatred  ig 
in  the  mind's  view.  This  is  the  connection  which  underatanding 
has  with  the  affections.  It  apprehends  the  otgects  towards  whiok 
the  affections  are  exercised.  This  is  all  the  influence  it  ever  hai 
or  can  have.  If  we  wodd  use  oar  understanding  so  as  to  ex- 
cite love  to  Ood  in  our  hearts,  all  we  can  do  is  to  form  aa  clear 
and  vivid  conceptions  as  posnble  of  his  amiable  attribmtec,  and 
flie  acts  of  hii  goodness.  If  we  would  excite  love  to  Qod  m 
others,  we  must  do  what  we  can  to  assist  them  in  apprehending 
his  character  aright.  We  must  present  to  the  view  of  their  un* 
derstanding  those  things  nhicfa  are  suited  to  excite  their  loviw 
But  we  may  sum  up  all  in  few  words.  When  a  man  loves  or 
hates,  he  does  it  as  an  intelligent  being  and  it  is  utterly  inc€»- 
oeivable  that  he  diould  exercise  any  aflections  which  are  of  • 
moral  nature,  and  for  which  he  diall  be  aooountable,  without  fit^ 
viously  using  the  fiMmlty  of  understanding. 

Our  seo(md  inquiry  is,  how  the  affedicme  art  conneeUd  wiA 
voHtiatt,  or  what  influenoe  volition  has  over  them. 

Here  we  find  the  iact  to  be,  that  the  afbctioos  are  not  the  imr* 
mediate  eflkcts  of  vdition,  that  ihej  are  not  directly  under  ikm 
influence  of  the  will  as  the  men^rs  of  the  body  are.  If  anj 
one  supposes  that  his  aflbctaons  are  m  this  sense  the  cooseqneno^ 
of  volition,  or  that  they  are  controlled  by  an  act  of  the  will 
taken  in  the  restricted  smw,  let  him  make  the  ejq>erimait.    Lei 
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Um  will  i»  loye  some  person  or  thing  which  he  has  always  before 
hated  and  which  he  now  hates,  and  see  whe&er  his  heart  wiU 
obey  this  determination  of  his  will,  as  his  feet  obey  his  deter- 
iBinati<m  to  walk  in  a  path  where  he  had'  never  walked  before. 
Or  let  him  will  to  hate  a  favorite  child,  or  to  love  him  less,  and 
see  whether  his  heart  will  obey  in  this.  If  volition  were  in  troth 
tbe  proximate  cause  of  the  affections,  they  would  uniformly  foUow 
volition.  When  we  will  to  have  any  affection  and  that  affeo- 
tkm  does  not  follow,  we  have  evidence  that  the  aflfections  are 
Bot  under  the  control  of  the  will.  There  are  cases  innu- 
merable in  which  men  will  and  wish  and  choose  a  thousand 
times  over  to  have  a  particular  affection,  but  all  in  vain. 
How  quickly  would  real  Christians  love  God  with  a  perfect  and 
incessant  love,  if  their  merely  willing  and  earnestly  willing  to  do 
80  would  bring  them  to  it.  But  the  affections  must  be  influenced 
by  other  causes. 

The  language  of  Paul,  Bom.  7:  15—23,  furnishes  a  strong 
SBostration  of  the  principles  above  stated.  The  Apostle  says, 
^  What  I  would,  that  do  I  not.  To  will  is  present  with  me,  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that 
I  would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do. 
I  find  then  a  law  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
me.''  The  fikct  with  which  I  am  now  concerned  is  one  which  is 
here  made  very  prominent  in  the  experience  of  Paul.  There 
was  an  inward  law,  the  law  of  sin,  the  evil  bias,  the  corrupt 
propensity,  the  sm  that  dwelt  in  his  affections,  which  was  not 
subject  to  his  will.  The  determinations  of  his  will  did  not  control 
his  heart.  Ghamock's  views  harmonize  with  those  o[  the  Apostle. 
He  says  of  the  ^^  first  motions"  of  the  mind  or  what  he  calk 
^^  unpledged  thoughts," — ^^  These  are  sins,  though  we  ocmsent 
not  to  them,  because  thou^  they  are  without  our  will,  they  are 
not  against  our  nature,  but  spring  from  an  mordinate  frame  of  a 
diflforent  hue  fi^m  what  God  implanted  in  us.  How  can  the  first 
sprouts  be  good,  if  the  root  be  evil  ?  Not  oolj  the  thou^t 
fnmed,  but  the  very  formation  or  the  first  imagination  is  evil. 
Yohmtariiiees  is  not  necessary  to  the  essence  of  a  sin,  thou^  it 
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be  to  the  aggraTstion  of  it  It  is  not  my  will  or  knowledge  wbiek 
makes  an  act  sinfiil,  bat  God's  prohibition."*  Dr.  Oeorge  Payae 
iays,  ^^  that  adnuring,  loving,  etc.  are  not  inyariably,  even  indirect 
fy,  the  result  of  vc^tion,  and  that  they  are  never  direetU/  so ;  that 
in  many  cases  at  least,  we  mij^t  periiape  say  m  all  cases,  the 
nund  cannot  but  admire,  love,  etc."t 

In  many  instances,  our  afiecticms  are  indeed  according  to  our 
ToHtions ;  and  these  instances  may  be  thought  to  be  proo&  that  to- 
Mtion  has  a  direct  control  over  affection.  But  it  is  very  easy  to 
see  ifaat  the  bare  agreement  of  our  affections  with  our  yoUtioiis 
cannot  prove,  that  they  result  from  our  vditicms  as  their  proper 
and  inmiediate  cause ;  inasmuch  as  affections  may  be  ponformed 
to  voliti<»s,  ihough  produced  by  other  causes.  The  general  caose, 
[I  mean  now  ihe  external  cause,  and  assume  that  the  mind  exists 
and  is  in  a  state  suitable  to  the  exercise  of  the  aflbctions  intended,] 
the  general  cause,  which  excites  the  afifoctions,  is,  as  we  have  seen^ 
the  presentation  of  a  suitable  object.  Would  you  fill  a  parent's 
heart  with  love  and  joy,  present  before  him  a  beloved  child  return- 
ed after  bng  absence,  or  rescued  from  imminent  danger.  Would 
you  excite  a  man's  disgust  or  ablnmrence,  present  a  disgusting  or 
hateful  olject.  The  excitement  of  an  afifection,  whetiier  of  one 
kind  or  another,  depends  not  on  an  act  of  the  will,  as  its  inmiedi- 
ate  or  pro^dmate  cause,  but  on,  the  clear  view  of  a  fit  object.  Lei 
such  an  object  come  before  a  man's  nund,  and  the  affection  will 
follow,  inthout  any  influence  fr(»n  a  present  volition.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  not  an  object  before  him  windi  is  fitted  to  elicit 
tiie  aifecti(m,  or  if  his  mind  is  not  in  a  state  favorable  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  affection,  his  willing  to  have  the  aflfoction  will  fail  to 
produce  it. 

I  have  said  that  the  act  <^  the  will  does  not  directiy  govern  the 
af^tions.  To  set  this  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  I  now 
add  that  the  converse  is  true,  namely,  that  the  cfff^eetions  govern 
the  wSl.  I  use  affections  in  the  large  sense  before  mentioned,  in- 
chiding  the  emotions,  desires  and  all  tiie  feelings  of  the  heart.    It 

*  Sermon  on  ^  the  Sinfalness  and  care  of  thoughts.'* 

t  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  p.  75, 7«,  London  Edit  18». 
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is  eyidentij  one  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  iliat  the  irin,  instead  of 
exertbg  &  direct  oontrol  oyer  tiie  ftffi»otioii8,  does  itself  tot  under 
tteir  influence.  Tbia  is  to  me  a  fiiet  of  consciousness.  I  caimoi 
recall  a  single  instance  m  my  past  life,  in  which  I  put  forth  a  to- 
Kticm,  choice,  or  act  of  the  wiU,  except  as  pnHnpted  to  it  bj  some 
inclination,  feeling  or  desdre.  If  it  were  necessary  Imi^t  prove 
this  by  the  plainest  representations  of  Scripture.  I  have  already 
adverted  to  tiie  doctrine  repeatedly  tau^t  in  the  New  Testament, 
tiiat  love  to  God  and  man  is  the  fulfilling  of  tiie  law, — which  must 
im{dy  that  there  is  a  fixed  and  sure  conmection  between  bye  and 
obedience,  tiiat  obedience  certainly  flows  fir(»n  loye ;  as  Jesus  said ; 
'^  if  any  man  loye  me,  he  wiU  keep  my  word." 

But  this  is  a  point,  on  which  mankind  firom  their  own  experience 
oome  generally  to  the  same  conclunon.  And  if  any  can  be  fiyund 
who  adopt  a  speculaticm  at  yariance  with  this,  their  practical  jud^- 
ment  ccmtradiots  tiieir  speculation.  But  I  shall  say  more  on  this 
p<Mnt  m  another  place.  It  will  howeyer  be  to  my  purpose  to  show 
that  tiie  most  respectable  writers,  how  differait  soeyer  tiieir  habifci 
of  thinkmg  on  other  subjects,  agree  in  this.  Dr.  Ui^iam  makes 
it  {dain  that  tiie  intellect  operates  upon  the  will  only  by  means  of 
the  emotions,  feelings  and  desires.  He  giyes  the  example  of  a  man, 
who  reasons  himself  into  the  belief  that  a  certain  amount  of  prop- 
erty would  be  bmieficial  to  himself  and  fiunily.  But  if  thk  mtel- 
lectual  belief  is  not  attended  with  some  emotion  <xt  desire,  it  wil 
fidl  to  arouse  the  will  to  actiyiiy  or  to  secure  a  sin^  eflbrt.  LoekCi 
in  opposition  to  tiie  opinion  he  had  before  entertained,  says,  ^^  Upon 
a  stricter  mquiry  I  am  forced  to  conclude  tiiat  good,  the  greater 
good,  thou^  i^prehended  and  acknowledged  to  be  so,  does  not 
determine  the  will,  until  our  desire  makes  us  uneasy  m  the  waul 
of  it.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persuaded  of  the  adyantage  of 
virtue, — yet  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts  aft^  righteousness,  till  he 
feels  an  uneaoness  in  the  want  of  it,  his  wiU  —  will  not  be  deter* 
mmed  to  any  acticm  in  pursuit  of  it.  For  good,  though  appearing 
and  allowed  oyer  so  great,  yet  iffl  it  has  raised  desires  in  our  minds, 
reaches  not  our  wills." 

The  foUowmg  remarks  are  firom  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  adistin- 
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giushed  metaphysician  and  philosopher,  who  cannot  he  sospected 
Off  any  fondness  for  theories  unsupported  by  plain  firsts.  His  ob- 
ject is  to  show  that  what  I  have  called  affection,  and  diat  only,  in* 
flaences  rohtion.  He  says,  '^  through  whatever  reasoning  the  mind 
may  pass  in  its  advances  towards  acikm,  there  is  placed  at  the  end 
some  principle  wholly  nnlike  mere  reason,  some  emotion  or  senti- 
ment  which  must  be  touched  before  the  springs  of  will  and  action 
can  be  set  in  motion."  Again,  when  he  is  speaking  of  a  being, 
who  may  be  supposed  merely  to  tiiink  and  reason,  he  asks,  ^^  what 
could  induce  such  a  being  to  will  or  to  act  ?  ^-  Reason  as  reason, 
can  never  be  a  motive  to  action.  It  is  only  when  we  superadd  to 
such  a  being  sensibility  or  the  capacity  of  emotion  or  sentiment, 
—  of  desire  or  aversion,  that  we  introduce  him  into  the  worid  of 
action.  We  then  clearly  discern  that  when  the  conclusion  of  a 
process  of  reasoning  presents  to  his  mind  an  object  of  desire,  or  tiie 
means  of  obtaining  it,  a  motive  of  action  begins  to  operate,  and 
reason  may  then,  and  not  till  then,  have  a  powerful  but  indirect 
influence  on  conduct.  Let  any  argument  to  dissuade  a  man  from 
immorality  be  employed,  and  the  issue  of  it  will  always  appear  to 
be  an  appeal  to  feeling.  You  prove  that  drunkenness  wiU  proba- 
Vtj  ruin  health.  But  your  hope  of  success  depends  on  the  drunk- 
ard's fear  of  iU  healtii ;  and  he  may  always  silence  your  argument 
by  telling  you,  that  he  loves  wine  more  than  he  dreads  sickness. 
Ton  speak  in  vain  of  the  infiuny  of  an  act  to  one  who  disregards  the 
opinion  of  others.  —  You  may  truly  but  vainly  tell  of  the  pleaiih 
mres  of  friendship  to  one  who  has  little  affection.  If  you  display 
the  delights  of  liberality  to  a  miser,  he  may  always  shut  joar 
mouth  by  answering,  the  spendthrift  may  prefer  such  {Measure ;  I 
love  money  more."  It  is  thus  apparent,  this  writer  says,  that  the 
influence  of  reason  on  the  will  is  indirect,  and  arises  only  from 
its  being  one  of  the  channels  by  which  the  objects  of  desire  or 
aversion  are  brought  near  to  these  springs  of  voluntary  action. 

I  have  allowed  myself  to  extend  these  remarks  so  &r  for  the 
purpose  of  sta^ong  confirmation  to  the  principle  I  have  advanced. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  been  said  by  some  that  volition,  or 
the  act  of  the  will,  always  controls  the  aflbctions.    I  hold  it  to  be 
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a  matter  of  consciousness  that  this  is  not  the  ease,  but  that  ihe 
contrary  of  ihia  is  a  unifi^m  law  of  the  mind,  namely,  ttiat  the 
will,  instead  of  having  any  direct  control  of  tiie  affections,  is  itself 
conkx>lled  by  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  wisdom  and  fiiness  o(  that  constitution  of 
our  nature  by  which  the  influence  of  the  will  is  &us  limited.  In 
the  first  place  if  a  mere  act  of  the  will  goyemed  the  affections, 
how  could  the  uniformity  of  the  aflbctiims  and  the  stability  of  the 
d)aracter  be  secured,  unless  the  will  itself  should  be  preserred 
firom  its  natural  caprioiouffliess  and  be  kept  uniform  and  steady  by 
another  and  a  superior  power. 

Secondly.  If  our  aflfections  were  influenced  by  a  mere  act  of 
tiie  will,  what  occasion  could  there  be  for  tiiat  incessant  watdiful- 
ness,  and  that  earnest,  painful  and  persevering  labor,  which  the 
Scriptures  require  of  us,  in  order  that  we  may  subdue  what  is  evil, 
and  form  ourselves  to  holy  love  and  obedience,  on  the  principle 
supposed,  if  we  should  merely  put  forth  a  volition  or  an  act  of  the 
will  that  our  affdcticnds  might  be  pure  and  heavenly,  the  work 
would  at  once  be  accomplished,  and  nothing  more  remain  for  us  to 
do.  How  opposite  would  this  be  to  the  plan  of  divine  wis- 
dom, which  in  the  business  of  our  spiritual  culture,  assigns  to  us  an 
amount  of  effort  sufficient  to  occupy  idl  our  active  powers  liirou^ 
tiie  whole  period  of  our  probati<Hi. 

Thirdly.  The  extent  of  voluntary  power  whidi  God  has  given 
us,  is  suited  to  encourage  and  stimulate  us  to  the  highest  endeav- 
ors to  form  ri^t  habits  of  feeling  and  acticm,  and  is  fully  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  while  the  aj^inted  limits  of  our  voluntary  pow- 
er are  adi^ted  to  teach  us  our  dependence  on  God,  and  our  con- 
stant need  of  his  Spirit  to  assist  us  in  our  duty,  and  to  work  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do. 

But  while  it  is  so  evident  firom  oonsciousness  and  ezperienoe 
that  the  will  does  not  exert  a  direct  control  over  the  aflbctiona, 
ttiere  is  still  a  sense,  and  a  very  obvious  and  inq)ortant  sense,  in 
which  ike  affections  are  really  influenced  by  the  will.  And  as  this 
is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  clearly 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  influence,  and  what  place  it  has  in  the 
business  of  moral  culture. 
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Now  as  flie*  aflectioDfl  are  excited  bj  the  preeentation  of  fit 
(Objects ;  if  the  win  hae  any  infloeiice  to  «icite  the  affeoticmS)  it 
most  be  by  meuis  of  each  objects.'  Here  then  we  see  at  <moe 
wbai  and  how  eztenfflve  an  inflaence  die  will  may  exert.  Just 
00  fiir  as  any  act  of  the  will  is  concerned  in  bringing  fit  objects 
before  the  mind,  it  has  a  power,  in  this  indirect  way,  that  is,  by 
means  of  these  objects,  to  call  fiMrth  the  aflfeotions.  This  power, 
as  to  its  reality  and  importance,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  power 
we  baye  by  means  of  our  vofamtary  agency,  in  the  ciilture  of  a 
field  and  the  production  of  a  crop.  The  com  does  not  grow  in 
direct  obedience  to  our  will ;  but  it  grows  under  the  influence  of 
iboae  physical  laws  which  our  yoluntury  agency  directs.  If  we 
wish  for  a  crop,  we  make  use  of  means,  winch  according  to  th# 
known  laws  of  nature  will  tend  to  produce  a  crop.  Over  the 
growth  of  the  c<nn,  our  wishes  and  yoUtions  have  no  immediate 
power ;.  but  they  have  a  mediate  or  indirect  power,  that  is,  by  th# 
applications  of  means  suited  to  the  end  in  view.  So  in  the 
moral  world.  The  yoluntary  power  which  we  hare  oyer  our  a£- 
fections,  is  through  the  medium  of  those  things,  which  are  the 
proper  excitements  of  aflfection,  and  which  we  can  yoluntarily 
£rect.  ^  A  curious  and  important  &ot,"  says  Dr.  Whately,  is 
forced  on  the  attention  of  eyery  one  who  reflects  on  the  operations 
of  his  own  mind,  yis.  that  the  feelings,  propensities  and  sentimei^ 
of  our  nature  are  not,  like  the  intellectual  faculties,  under  the 
direct  control  of  ydition.  Thd  distinction  is  much  the  same  as 
between  tbe  yohmtary  and  the  inyoluntary  actions  of  different 
parts  of  the  body.  One  may,  by  a  deliberate  act  (rf"  the  will, 
set  himself  to  calculate, — to  reason,  -^  to  recall  historical  &cts, 
etc.,  just  as  he  does  to  moye  one  of  his  limbs.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  yolition  to  hope  or  fear,  to  loye  or  to  hate,  to  feel  de- 
yotion  or  pity,  and  the  Uke,  is  as  mefiectual,  as  to  will  that 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  or  tiie  secretion  of  the  hyer  should 
be  altered.  Some  indeed  are,  I  beUeye,  (strange  as  it  may 
seem)  not  aware  of  the  total  inefficacy  o[  their  own  eSbrts  of 
yoHtion  in  such  cases,  that  is,  they  mistake  for  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, compassicm,  etc.,  their  oonyiction  that  the  case  is  one  which 
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calls  for  gratitude  or  compaasion.  A  very  modefate  degree  of 
attention  however  to  what  is  paaaing  in  the  mind  will  liable  any 
one  to  perceive  ike  difference.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  sur 
mounted?  Good  sense  suggests  in  each  case  an  analogous 
remedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  form  a  will  to  quicken  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  but  we  may  by  a  voluntary  act  swallow  a  medicine, 
from  which  will  follow  that  effect.  And  so  also,  thou^  we  can- 
not by  a  direct  effort  of  volition  excite  or  allay  any  sentiment  or 
emotion,  we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill  the  understanding  with 
such  thoughts  as  shall  operate  on  the  feelings.  Thus  by  atten- 
tively studying  and  meditating  on  the  history  of  some  extraordi- 
nary personage,  by  contemplating  and  dwelling  on  his  actions  and 
sufferings,  —  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom,  —  and  by  calling  on  the 
imagination  to  present  a  vivid  picture  of  all  that  is  related,  and 
referred  to,  in  this  manner  we  may  at  length  succeed  in  kindling 
such  feelings,  suppose  of  reverence,  admiration,  gratitude,  love, 
hope,  emulation,  etc. ,  as  we  were  ahready  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge were  suitable  to  the  case.  So  again,  if  a  man  of  sense 
wishes  to  allay  in  himself  any  emotion,  that  of  resentment  for 
instance,  though  it  is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will,  he 
deliberately  sets  himself  to  reflect  on  the  softening  circumstances^ 
such  as  the  provocations  the  other  party  may  suppose  himself  to 
have  received,  perhaps  his  ignorance  or  weakness,  or  disordered 
state  of  health ;  ^-  he  endeavors  to  imagine  himself  in  the  place 
cd  the  offending  party,  and  above  all,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
meditates  on  the  parable  of  the  debtor  who,  after  having  been 
himself  forgiven,  claimed  payment  with  ri^d  severity  from  his 
fellow  servant,  and  on  other  similar  lessons  of  Scripture.  Such 
processes  as  this,  to  which  a  man  of  well  regulated  mind  con- 
tinually finds  occasion  to  resort,  is  exactiy  analogous  to  that  of 
taking  a  medicine  which  is  to  operate  on  the  involuntary  bodily 
wgans."* 

We  see  then  how  important  and  how  extensive  otur  voluntary 
agency  is  in  regard  to  our  affections.     Experience  teaches  us 

•  Whately's  Rhetoric 
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what  ntoatkm  i0  most  fiiTcvable  to  the  exercise  of  holy  aSee- 
tioDS,  ai^  what  Tiews  of  the  mind,  or  what  objeots  brought  be- 
fore the  mind,  hare  the  greatest  efiect  in  exciting  such  afections. 
For  example,  experience  teachee  us  that  the  house  of  God,  the 
eompany  of  dcTout  Christians,  religious  retirement,  the  chamber 
of  sickness  and  the  house  of  nx>uming  are  promotiye  of  good 
•ifecti(»ie  and  desires.  K  then  we  would  cultivate  such  affile- 
tkms,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  these  favorable  situations,  which 
is  a  matter  of  voluntary  agency.  In  respect  to  these  favorable 
rituations  we  have  a  voluntary  power  over  ourselves,  and  it  is 
just  as  necessary  we  should  use  this  power  to  bring  ourselves  into 
a  rij^t  ffltuaticm,  as  it  is  to  set  a  plant  in  a  place  where  the  sun 
wiD  riiine  upon  it,  and  the  rain  and  dew  aflford  it  moisture.  Ex- 
perience teaches  that,  if  the  mind  is  in  any  measure  in  a  right 
state,  reading  the  Scriptures,  hearing  the  gospel  preached,  con- 
versing with  intelligent  Christians,  and  other  ways  of  bringing 
the  truths  of  religion  before  the  mind,  tend  directiy  to  excite 
good  affidctions.  In  order  to  excite  such  a&ctions  in  ourselves, 
it  is  then  just  as  proper  and  necessary  that  we  should  make  use 
of  these  methods  of  bringing  the  truths  of  reHgicm  deariy  before 
the  lAind,  as  that  we  dtould  do  anything  to  cultivate  the  vege- 
tables in  our  garden.  Here  you  see  how  extensive  is  the  busi- 
ness to  which  we  are  to  apply  ourselves,  as  voluntary  agents. 
Our  minds  ought  always  to  be  filled  with  holy  aflkctk)ns.  And 
that  this  may  be  the  case,  we  should  always  keep  ourselves  in  a 
proper  situation,  and  should  labor  to  have  a  constant  succession 
ii  divme  and  heavenly  objects  passing  before  our  minds,  in  the 
manner  most  suited  to  excite  and  skengthen  holy  affections. 
How  immense  appears  ttie  magmtude  of  this  work,  when  we  coin 
sider  what  a  vast  variety  of  trutiis  must  be  brouj^t  to  bear  upon 
the  mind,  and  how  many  and  how  diversified  the  forms  in  whkdi 
tiiey  must  be  exhibited,  to  produce  the  greatest  present  effect  on 
our  moral  affections,  and  to  raise  them  permanentiy  to  tiieir  hi^ 
est  perfection.  What  manifest  occasion  tiien  have  we  for  the 
greatest  difigence  in  the  acquinticm  of  knowledge,  for  skill  m 
the  arrangement  of  the  various  truths  of  relig^,  for  watchful 
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care  in  keeping  oar  minds,  our  senses  and  our  external  aflbirs  is 
a  right  state,  in  short,  for  unceasing  exertion  to  bring  the  most 
salutary  and  most  elevating  influence  to  act  continuallj  <hi  our 
moral  character. 

But  our  voluntary  agency  in  the  business  of  mond  culture  goes 
farther.  Experience  teaches  that  while  some  objects  and  circum- 
stances are  suited  to  make  right  impressions  on  the  mind,  others 
are  suited  to  have  a  contrary  influence.  It  teaches  what  are  the 
objects  and  occasions  which  tend  to  excite  improper  feelings.  By 
a  right  use  of  our  voluntary  power,  we  can  avoid  such  objects 
and  occasions,  and  in  this  way  prevent  in  a  great  measure,  the 
excitement  of  improper  afi*ections.  We  learn  from  experience, 
that  we  cannot  successfully  resist  the  influence  of  powerful  temp- 
tations to  which  we  voluntarily  expose  ourselves.  We  learn  that 
our  thus  exposing  ourselves  betrays  either  a  total  ignorance  of 
our  own  hearts,  or  a  willingness  to  give  indulgence  to  our  sinM 
passions.  For  those  who  are  desirous  of  guarding  against  cor* 
rupt  affection,  and  improving  their  moral  character,  here  is  a 
great  work,  a  work  inculcated  as  of  the  highest  consequence  in 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of  Christian  vigilance,  imply- 
ing an  unceasing  care  to  avoid  all  the  causes  of  irregular  pas- 
sion, and  to  keep  ourselves  at  a  distance  firom  all  occasions  of  sin, 
—  an  unceasmg  care  and  resolution  to  guard  against  those  com- 
panies and  places,  the  sight  or  contemplation  of  those  objects, 
and  the  indulgence  of  those  trains  of  thought,  which  are  apt  to 
kindle  unholy  affection,  and  so  to  pollute  the  mind.  It  appears 
then  that  although  we  cannot  prevent  or  subdue  sinful  affection, 
as  we  regulate  our  bodily  motions,  by  the  direct  influence  of 
the  will,  still  we  may  do  much  to  prevent  and  subdue  it 
by  the  influence  of  our  will  in  respect  to  the  causes  or  oo- 
casions  of  such  affection.  According,  to  the  view  we  have 
taken  of  the  subject,  the  proper  influence  of  the  will  or  the 
extent  of  our  voluntary  power  in  regulatmg  the  affections  is 
made  perfectly  obvious  and  definite,  so  that  we  know  ex- 
actly what  we  can  do,  and  what  we  have  to  do,  by  our 
voluntary  exertions,  in  prosnoting  our  own  moral  improve- 
ment 
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MORAL  AQKNOY.  CONNBCTIOK  0?  PRESENT  AFFECTIONS  WITH 
PRECEDING  AFFECTIONS.  PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
VIEWS  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  ADVANCED  RESPECTING  THE  CON- 
NECTION OF  THE  AFFECTIONS  WITH  INTELLECT,  WITH  VOLI- 
TION, AND   WITH  PRECEDING  AFFECTIONS. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  briefly  what  eovmecHim  out  pre$mU 
qgFectians  have  with  ctny  preceding  affeeticn^  or  what  infium%oe 
preceding  affeetione  have  upon  the  present. 

It  is  generally  the  case  that  a  preyions  aflfoction  is  not  par* 
tictdarly  recollected,  and  of  oonrse  cannot  in  any  proper  sense 
be  called  a  motive  to  the  mind,  m  tiie  exercise  of  its  present  af- 
fections. But  if  an  affection  is  recollected,  and  is  thus  brought  as 
an  object  of  contemplation  before  the  mind,  it  must  be  considered 
as,  in  some  sense,  a  motive,  that  is,  it  must,  in  connection  with  oth- 
er things,  exert  an  influence  upon  the  feelmgs.  Like  every  other 
object  of  contemplation,  it  must  occasion  or  help  to  occaaon  some 
present  emotion.  But  a  recollected  affection  is  generally  only 
one  of  a  great  variety  of  thmgs  which  operate  as  causes  of  our 
present  affections.  Those  very  aflfections  therefore,  which  arise 
when  we  contemplate  a  past  aflection,  must  result  more  or  less 
from  other  causes.  And  those  other  causes  may  modify  and  con- 
trol the  particular  influence  of  the  preceding  affection,  so  that 
the  feeling  which  the  recollected  afifection  produces  may  be  ex- 
ceedingly different  from  what  it  would  be,  were  the  recollected 
affection  the  only  motive  or  cause  acting  on  the  mind.  Of 
course  we  cannot  generaDy  predict  that  the  afifoctkm,  excited  by 
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the  recollection  of  a  past  affection,  will  be  of  tiie  same  nature 
with  the  past.  An  apostate  angel  may  distinctly  recollect  the 
holy  affection  of  which  he  was  once  the  happy  subject,  while  all 
Us  present  affections  will  be  totally  unholy.  In  his  present  state 
of  mind,  tiie  very  remembrance  of  the  holy  afiection  he  once 
had,  will  excite  an  affection  of  a  contrary  nature.  And  how 
often  does  a  Christian^  in  a  time  of  spiritual  declension,  recollect 
the  happy  feeling?  of  days  that  are  past,  without  having  any 
similar  feelings  renewed  by  the  recollection.  And  how  often 
does  a  Christian,  in  a  right  state  of  mind,  recollect  his  former 
oorrupt  affections  with  emotions  of  godly  sorrow  and  holy  abhor- 
rence. Still  in  these  very  cases  tiie  recdlection  operates  as  a 
motive,  and  actually  excites  or  helps  to  excite  present  a&ctions. 
But  the  particular  nature  and  degree  of  these  affections  de- 
pend on  tiie  influence,  not  of  one  single  cause,  but  of  all  tiie 
causes  which  operate.  It  is  owing  to  this  combination  of  causes, 
that,  the  recollection  of  a  past  affection  is  sometimes  followed  by 
an  affection  similar  and  sometimes  dissimilar  to  the  one  recolr 
looted.  Our  recollection  of  a  good  a&ction  sometimes  excites 
a  feeling  of  api»x>bati(»i  and  delight.  But  if  the  mind  is  in  a 
state  of  settied  impiety  and  rebellion,  it  will  excite  feelings  of 
guilt  and  remorse,  and  so  be  a  source  of  unhappmess.  And 
when  past  goodness  thus  recollected  is  associated  with  painful 
emoticms,  it  will  produce  greater  and  greater  dislike  of  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  it  will  increase  the  strength  of  sinful  affection. 
Such  an  effect  as  this,  you  will  remember,  does  not  result 
from  tiie  single  cause  of  recollected  goodness.  All  the  corrupt 
dispodtions  now  belonging  to  the  mind,  and  various  external  ob- 
jects, have  an  influence  in  producing  the  unhappy  efl^t.  In- 
deed the  recollection  of  past  goodness  seems  merely  to  give  occa- 
sion to  the  activity  of  other  causes. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  Bu£Scient  to  illustrate  one  way,  in 
which  past  recollected  affection  has  an  influence  upon  present 
a&ction.  But  there  is  anotiier  way,  and  that  of  special  con- 
sequence, in  which  this  influence  appears.  There  is  what  may 
properly  be  called  an  aptUmids  qf  the  mind  to  the  exerciie  ofpar» 
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UeuJar  aff^ections.  That  ib,  the  mind  is  in  such  a  state,  that  it 
is  likely  to  have  or  is  apt  to  have  certam  aff^stions  or  emotionSy 
rather  than  others,  on  the  {»reeentation  of  particular  objects.  I 
might  illustrate  this  by  many  examples.  Do  you  not  know  be- 
fore hand  how  a  coyetous  man  and  how  a  benevolent  man  will 
be  likely  to  feel,  when  you  ask  ihem  to  give  money  to  promota 
a  benevolent  object?  And  do  you  not  know  how  an  enviooa 
man  will  feel,  when  he  thinks  (jS  the  superior  acquisitions  or  the 
superior  honors  of  one  of  his  companicms?  And  do  you  no4 
know  how  a  man  of  a  generous,  dismterested  heart  will  feel  in 
view  of  the  same  superior  acquimticHis  or  bcxKMrs  of  another? 
And  do  you  not  know  what  diflforent  enM>tions  would  arise  in 
the  mind  of  a  devoted  Christian  and  in  the  mind  of  a  hard- 
ened sinner,  in  Ihe  mind  of  Qabriel  and  in  the  mind  of  Satan, 
if  they  should  be  brought  into  the  presence  of  Jesus  Ohrist  t 
This  aptitude  to  particular  affections  may  be  greater  or  less.  It 
is  greater,  when  the  particular  object  excites  the  aflfoetion  mora 
readily  or  more  frequently,  or  when  the  excited  afieotion  is 
stronger.  This  tendency  to  particular  aflS»ctions  is  indeed  varn 
onsly  influenced  by  previous  affections.  But  ttie  natural,  dirael 
tendency  of  any  aflection  taken  by  itself  is  fo  increase  the 
mmd's  aptitude  to  the  same  affection.  TboB  the  exercise  of  benev- 
olence increases  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  benevcdent  affections* 
In  consequence  of  loving  God  with  all  the  heart  now,  our  mind, 
supposing  it  exposed  to  no  influence  of  an  opposite  nature,  will 
be  more  apt  to  love  him  hereafter.  The  aflfoction  will  be  likely 
to  arise  more  readily  and  to  a  higher  degree.  In  this  way  we 
account  for  the  high  attainments  which  some  Christians  make  in 
piety.  The  frequent  exercise  of  love,  feith  and  submisaon, 
strengthens  the  aptitude  of  their  mind  to  the  same  exercise.  It 
prepares  the  way  for  the  same  affections  to  be  excited  again  more 
readily,  or  to  a  higher  degree.  Malevolent  afifections  come  under 
the  same  law.  The  exercise  of  anger,  malice  or  revenge,  taken 
by  itself,  naturally  leads  to  a  still  more  violent  exercise  of  the 
same  passions.  It  is  well  known  that  men  grow  more  corrupt 
by  indulging  corrupt  affections,  •— more  wicked  by  wicked 
practice. 
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Bat  this  natural  and  direct  tendency  of  the  aflbctioos  is  fire* 
qnently  modified  bxA  sometimes  changed  bj  other  canseB.  A 
particular  affection  may  be  attended  by  sadi  circimistanoes,  or 
connected  witii  the  iniuence  of  soch  other  causes,  that  it  will  be 
IbDowed  by  a  diminished  aptitade  to  that  afiection.  Suppose  a 
man  has  his  compassion  often  and  strongly  excited  by  the  ap> 
peafanoe  of  distress  m  beggars,  and  by  the  tonching  appeals 
they  make  to  his  heart.  And  suppose  he  finds  that  this  appear* 
ance  is  often  deceptive,  and  that  these  touching  appeals  are  often 
grounded  on  falsehood.  The  natural  consequence  is,  a  less  apt- 
ness to  have  his  compassion  excited  by  the  causes  which  excited 
it  before.  The  exercise  of  compassion,  if  left  to  produce  its  own 
proper  eifect,  would  increase  tiie  mind's  tendency  to  compassion* 
But  in  the  case  now  supposed,  the  other  causes  which  operate, 
fiiat  is,  the  discovery  of  imposture  and  the  consequent  painfid 
veflectioiis,  go  &r  to  prevent  the  excitement  of  compassicm  when 
similar  oases  occur.  And  tiiis  coonter-influenee  of  incidental 
causes  may  be  so  great,  as  m  a  measure  to  deaden  the  heart  to 
the  exercises  of  pity  in  all  other  cases.  On  this  principle  you 
may  eacnly  see  bow  the  strong  excitements  of  feeling,  furoduced 
by  fictions  and  by  theatrical  exhibitions,  are  adapted  to  pro- 
duce a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  natural  sensibilities.  The  same 
remarks  may  be  made  respecting  friendship  and  confidence.  A 
man  may  in  so  many  instances  find  his  friendship  misplaced,  and 
Ufl  confidence  betrayed,  that  in  the  end  no  excellence  of  charao- 
ier  can  gain  his  heart.  The  feeling  of  finendship  and  confidence 
toods  by  itself,  to  increase  the  mind's  aptitude  to  the  same  feel- 
ings. But  tiirough  the  influence  of  otiier  circumstances,  that 
tendeacy  may  be  diminished  and  ultimately  destroyed* 

Facts  might  be  adduced,  illustrative  of  the  same  principle  in 
regard  to  sinful  affections.  Strong  emotions  of  anger,  if  in- 
dulged and  if  separate  from  all  other  causes,  would  produce  an 
iaoreasing  tendency  to  anger,  and  in  tiie  end  a  confirmed  habit 
of  indulging  it  in  all  its  violence.  But  a  man  in  certain  states 
of  mind  may  be  so  affected  by  the  operation  of  other  causes,  that 
ibe  violent  excitement  of  his  anger  may  in  its  results  prove  a 
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BfSbgQtai  ftgainst  mdi  ez<nteiiient  in  time  to  come.  TUe  efleei 
joa  wiH  obserye  k'Hot  to  be  attrBmted  to  tiie  direct  i&d  proper 
operation  of  anger^  bat  to  other  oaciaes  awakened  and  made  ei^ 
feetoal  by  the  ooonrrence  of  anger.  The  lame  is  Bometmes  trae 
of  ottier  crimiDid  afiectione.  The  dkpoeiticmB,  whidi  David  in- 
duiged  IB  tte  case  of  Uriah,  and  Peter  in  the  judgment  hall,  wera 
mdoiibtedly  followed  by  a  state  of  mind  more  stron^^y  fiNrtified 
thAn  oyer  before  agftinst  the  same  criminal  dispom^cms.  And 
timragh  the  grace  of  QoAj  it  is  so  with  Christians  geaersUj* 
The  nnfol  affections  whidi  often  rise  in  thdr  hearts,  and  the  sid- 
fiil  practices  into  which  tiiey  are  sometimes  drawn,  occasion  tks 
bittcHmess  of  Borrow  ^  and  that  sorrow  embitters  the  sin  which 
occasioned  it.  On  the  other  hand,  ,the  new  evidence  whidi 
Christians  in  snch  cases  obtain  of  the  immeasurable  forbearance 
and  goodness  of  Ood,  increases  the  strength  and  tenderness  of 
their  love,  and  renders  them  more  unwilling  to  oflbod.  And 
even  in  the  history  of  sinners,  instances  are  not  wanting,  in 
which  the  commosion  of  sm,  especially  of  some  flagrant  sin, 
instead  of  producing,  according  to  its  own  proper  tendency,  in- 
creasing sinfulness,  becomes  through  divine  mercy  ttie  ocoamon 
of  such  reflections  and  emotions,  as  actually  lead  to  a  change  of 
character. 

Here  allow  me  to  notice  a  mistake,  sometimes  made  by  the  best 
of  men,  who  rejuresent  it  as  a  fietct,  that  sinners  while  unrenewed 
universally  grow  more  and  more  hardened  and  confirmed  in  sin^ 
that  they  will  certainly  have  less  feeling  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion at  a  future  time  than  they  have  now,  and  especially  that 
those,  who  pass  through  a  revival  of  religion  without  being  con- 
verted to  God,  will  become  more  stupid  and  bdd  in  sin  tiian  ever 
before..  This  is  undoubtedly  a  common  fact.  But  it  is  well 
known  tiiat  some  sinners,  not  savingly  converted  in  a  time  of 
revival,  do  nevertheless  retain  an  increased  sensibility  to  divine 
truth,  a  deeper  feeling  of  the  wortii  of  the  soul,  a  greater  dread 
of  an,  and  a  more  awakened  regard  to  the  means  of  religion. 
Zhey  do  not  relapse  into  as  great  a  degree  of  thoughtiessness 
and  insensibility  as  they  formerly  had.     Similar  &cts  are  found 
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to  occur  among  fflimers  in  other  drcnmstances.  Bat  iliese  fads 
are  &r  from  proving  that  there  is  not  in  every  period  of  an  im- 
penitent state  a  constant  augmentation  of  guilt,  as  tiiere  must 
be,  if  impenitence  is  a  culpable  tiling ;  —  nor  do  they  prove  that 
tiie  natural  tendency  of  living  in  impenitence  and  unbelief  is  not 
to  produce  a  growing  strength  of  sinful  aflfection  and  a  growing 
disregard  to  duty.  Thej  only  prove  that  another  and  a  higher 
cause  is  in  operation,  a  cause  which  opposes  and  in  some  degree 
overcomes  the  natural  and  direct  tendency  of  sinful  aflfecti<ms. 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  actual  state  of  their  minds  rinners  would 
at  all  times  be  growing  worse,  would  constantiy  acquire  greater 
and  greater  hardness  of  heart,  as  truly  as  Hiaraoh  did,  were 
they  given  over  to  the  sole  influence  of  their  impiety.  This  wffl 
undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  all  sinners  in  a  state  of  final  ret- 
ribution. In  that  state,  the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin  will  be 
folly  displayed.  But  in  the  present  life  the  tendency  of  on  to 
increase  its  own  power  in  the  mmd,  though  generally  KtA  to  an 
alarming  degree  manifest,  is  yet  in  a  variety  of  instances  subject 
to  many  powerful  checks.  Thix>ugh  the  mercy  of  God  other 
causes  both  inward  and  outward  come  in  for  a  share  of  influence, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  cases  lead  on  to  a  moral  state  exceedingly 
different  from  that  which  would  have  resulted  from  the  operation 
of  sinful  affection  alone. 

From  this  examination  you  will  perceive  what  every  advance 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  will  render  more  evident,  that  al- 
though we  may  discover  very  clearly  that  a  particular  law  exists 
in  our  intelligent  and  moral  nature,  and  produces  many  and  im- 
portant effects,  yet  such  a  law  does  not  stand  alone,  but  is  in  its 
influence  combmed  with  various  other  principles  or  causes,  which 
sometimes  increase,  sometimes  diminish,  and  sometimes  entirely 
prevent  its  proper  effect.  It  is  this  combination  of  moral  and 
intellectual  causes  which  renders  the  philosophy  of  the  mmd  so 
complex,  and  the  acquisition  of  clear  and  definite  ideas  of  it  so 
difficult. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  attending  this  subject,  we 
may  to  a  great  extent  obtain  a  real  knowledge  of  the  laws  which 
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regolato  our  mental  operations  and  may  apply  that  knowledge  to 
the  moBt  important  purpoees. 

The  conclusion,  to  which  this  brief  examination  has  conducted 
«s  in  regard  to  ihe  connection  of  our  moral  affections  wiUi  intel- 
lect, with  volition,  and  with  previous  aflfections,  is  obviously  of 
great  moment  in  the  cultivation  of  moral  virtue.  Knowing  the 
connection  which  inteUed  has  with  the  affections,  namely,  that  it 
apprehends  the  objects  by  which  the  affections  are  excited,  we 
know  precisely  what  is  the  use  of  intellect  in  the  improvement 
of  the  aflfectioDS.  Intellect  is  not  only  important  but  abso- 
lutely essaitial.  If  without  intellectual  light,  or  which  is  the 
same  thing  without  the  use  of  reas(m,  there  could  be  any  stir^ 
ring  of  aflkction  within  us,  it  would  be  blind  affection,  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mstincts  of  Ijie  brutal  species.  But  we  are 
conscious  of  nothing  like  this.  Our  affections  fix  upon  certain 
diijects.  That  is,  certain  objects,  apjnrehended  by  the  under- 
standing! move  the  affections.  If  tiien  we  would  pnnnote  good 
affections,  we  must  apply  our  understuiding  to  the  apprehension 
of  moral  objects.  And  we  must  apply  it  with  such  diligence,  that 
the  understanding  itself  may  be  continually  improved,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  may  apprehend  tiie  objects  of  moral  regard  with 
more  and  more  clearness  and  correctness,  and  with  a  larger  and 
larger  extent  of  views.  In  this  way  we  may  contribute  to  the 
excitement  of  stronger  and  more  enduring  affections.  For  if 
it  IS  an  appreheneion  of  particular  objects  which  excites  the  af- 
fecti<m8,  then  the  clearer  and  stronger  that  apprehension  is, 
the  more  powerfully  will  the  affections  be  excited.  YThen  any 
olgect  is  seen  partiiJly  or  obscurely,  the  affection  excited  must 
be  defective  or  weakt  When  we  have  mistaken  views  of  an 
olgect,  the  affection  excited  must  be  a  mistaken  affection.  Con- 
ftdering  therefore  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the 
various  objects  which  it  is  called  to  contemplate,  and  all  tlie 
obscurity,  defectiveness  and  error,  to  which  our  apprehensions 
c(  them  are  liable,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  wit^  the  vast  im- 
portance of  improving  our  intellectual  powers.  To  grow  in 
knowledge  is  the  means  of  growing  in  grace,    Perfectiy  clear 
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and  correct  views  of  God  and  divine  things  in  a  future  state  wiH 
result  in  the  perfection  of  holy  love.  We  shall  be  like  Christ,  be- 
cause we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

The  religion,  which  is  founded  on  this  principle  and  advanced 
by  this  means,  is  essentially  diflFerent  from  every  species  of  enUiu- 
siasm.  Enthusiasts  are  mfluenced  chiefly  by  ima^ation  or  feel- 
ing, in  contradistinction  to  enlightened  reason.  And  if  reason  is 
of  any  use  with  them,  it  influences  them  by  erroneous  apprehen- 
sions. The  means  then  of  preventing  and  curing  enthusiasm  is  to 
give  a  right  direction  to  the  mtellectual  powers,  and  to  promote 
just  and  Scriptural  views  of  the  objects  of  religion.  Enthusiasm 
prevails  most  in  a  state  of  darkness,  but  is  apt  to  die  away  under 
the  influence  of  Ught. 

I  observe  in  the  next  place  that  our  having  a  clear  and  definite 
knowledge  of  the  connection  existing  between  the  wUl  and  the  af- 
fections will  enable  us  to  make  the  most  wise  and  successful  use  of 
our  voluntary  powers  in  the  cultivation  of  goodness.  The  will  we 
have  seen  has  an  influence  over  the  affections,  not  directiy,  but 
through  the  medium  of  motives,  that  is,  through  the  medium  of 
those  objects  which  reason  apprehends.  Having  settled  this  point, 
we  shall  be  forever  saved  from  the  folly  of  attempting  to  influence, 
and  of  supposing  that  we  can  influence,  our  affections  directiy  by 
the  power  of  the  will,  —  as  mere  a  dream  as  to  suppose  we  can 
obtain  the  knowledge  of  geometry  or  influence  the  growth  of  a 
tree  in  the  same  way !  Instead  of  thus  wasting  our  time  and  labor 
in  the  misapplication  of  voluntary  power,  we  know  how  to  keep  it 
within  its  proper  province  and  direct  it  to  its  proper  use.  —  Again, 
we  shall  no  longer  indulge  the  groundless  opinion,  that  it  is  any 
part  of  moral  agency  or  in  any  way  necessary  to  moral  obligation, 
that  the  affections  should  be  directiy  under  the  control  of  tiie  will. 
And  when  we  find  by  experience  that  our  volitions  have  not  a 
direct  power  over  the  affections,  that  our  previously  willing  to  have 
or  not  to  have  a  particular  affection  can  neither  insure  nor  prevent 
its  existence,  and  that  frequentiy  our  affections  are  contrary  to  what 
our  will  previously  fixed  upon,  —  when,  I  say,  we  find  that  our  will 
has  no  direct  power,  and  often  no  power  at  all  either  direct  or  indi- 
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reet  over  oar  afleciaons,  we  diall  regard  it  as  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
cf  moral  agency,  and  shall  be  &r  from  supposing  that  we  are  on 
^lus  accoimt  any  less  praise-worthy  for  right  affections,  or  less 
blame-wortliy  for  wrong  affections.  Now  surely  it  must  be  no 
small  adrantage  to  be  entirely  freed  from  the  perplexing,  embar^ 
rassing  noticm,  that  a  power  which  really  has  no  existence  is  essen- 
tial to  moral  agency.  It  must  be  no  small  advantage  to  be  able 
to  rest  the  doctrine  (jS  moral  oUigaticm  on  its  one  simple  principle, 
and  to  separate  it  from  every  thing  foreign  to  its  nature. 

Possessmg  jnst  views  of  the  connection  which  the  will  actually 
has  wiA  the  aflE^ctions,  we  shall  in  all  our  voluntary  efforts  have  to 
do,  not  with  imaginations  and  frJsities,  but  with  realities.  We 
shall  give  the  will  the  place  which  the  Author  of  'our  nature  has 
pven  it,  and  apply  it  to  the  important  purposes  to  which  it  is 
laruly  adc^ted.  We  shall  never  treat  the  affections,  as  though  they 
were  made  to  submit  blindly  and  slavishly  to  the  despotism  of  the 
win.  The  power,  which  we  shall  attempt  to  exercise  over  tiiem, 
will  be  a  rational  power,  a  power  exercised  by  means  of  rational  mo- 
tives. In  other  words,  we  diall  attempt  to  excite  and  improve  the 
affections  by  bringing  before  the  mind  those  objects  or  consider- 
ations by  which  the  affections  are  and  must  be  excited.  This  is 
the  connection,  which  tiie  will  has  with  the  reason  or  intellect,  in 
elidting  or  governing  the  affections.  The  will  points  reason  to  its 
proper  objects.  Of  those  objects,  reascm  forms  apprehensicms ; 
and  by  these  apprehenaons,  tiie  affections  are  influenced.  In 
other  words,  we  onrselves  love,  deare,  hate,  etc.  in  view  of  the 
objects  which  are  placed  before  our  mmds.  We  see  what  is  the 
proper  work  and  province  of  the  will  as  well  as  of  the  intellect. 
And  sorely  this  work,  whether  of  tiie  one  or  the  other,  is  sufficient- 
ly extensive,  important  and  difficult,  without  our  attempting  to  add 
to  it  what  is  altogether  incongruous. 

I  observe,  finally,  tiiat  a  correct  understanding  of  the  connection 
between  owtpre$ent  and  previous  affection%^  beddes  preserving  us 
from  useless  imaginations  and  mischievous  errors,  will  prove  a  power- 
ful motive  to  US  to  guard  against  all  corrupt  affection,  even  the  first 
and  smallest  movement  of  it  in  the  heart,  and  most  assiduously  to 
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cherish  every  feeling  that  ig  pure  and  holy.  If  we  consider  timt 
according  to  the  constitution  of  our  minds  a  good  affection  natural- 
ly leads  on  to  other  affections  of  the  same  nature,  that  a  oontmued 
train  of  good  affections  is  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  and  to 
arise  too  in  a  higher  degree  in  consequence  of  eyery  good  afiee- 
tion  which  takes  place ;  we  shall  he  far  more  deeply  impressed 
with  the  value  of  such  aSection,  than  if  we  conadered  it  as  ex- 
isting mngly  or  alone.  It  will  indeed  appear  of  great  value,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  but  of  vastly  greater  value,  conmdered  in  its 
relation  to  subsequent  affections.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  mat- 
ter of  immense  weight,  that  a  pious  emotion  which  at  any  time 
rises  in  our  hearts,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  perpetuate  itseU^ 
a  tendency  to  exert  an  influence,  which  instead  of  passing  away 
with  the  moment,  will  extend  into  all  future  time,  contributing  to 
form  a  permanently  pious  character,  and  to  secure  a  state  of 
unceasing  enjoyment.  Seriously  entertaining  this  view  c^  the 
happy  consequences,  likely  to  flow  from  right  aSecticms,  we  should 
crave  them  as  the  choicest  of  blessings,  should  open  our  hearts 
wide  to  give  tiiem  room,  and  continually  lo(^  to  Qoi,  the  foun- 
tain of  holiness,  that  he  would  cause  every  good  affection  to 
prevail  in  our  hearts. 

Equally  salutary  effects  would  result  from  our  considering  the 
constituted  connection  of  sinful  affection  with  the  subsequent 
state  of  the  mind.  Wiik  what  anxious  care  should  we  avoid 
every  unholy  emotion,  if  we  seriously  considered  that  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  soul  hard  to  be  cured  ;  that  when  it  once  takes  place,  it 
has  such  a  hold  of  our  moral  nature  as  will  be  likely  to  ensure 
its  contmuance,  and  that  every  operation  of  this  hateful  distran- 
per  increases  its  strength  and  renders  it  more  &tal.  If  we  were 
waked  up  to  just  apprehensions  of  this  subject,  we  should  be 
strongly  impressed  with  tiie  evil  of  sin,  not  merely  as  oonsisting 
in  a  wrong  state  of  mind  and  tiie  attendant  unhappiness  at  the 
particular  time  when  it  takes  place,  but  as  tending  according  to 
tiie  laws  of  the  mind  to  draw  after  it  endless  p(dlution  and 
misery.  ThnB  we  should  look  upon  every  sinful  affection  that 
rises  in  the  heart,  as  an  evil  of  fearful  magnitude,  and  as  i^read- 
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ing  an  omiiKms  and  pestilential  inflaenoe  over  the  whole  of 
oar  ezistenoe.  We  should  feel  that  no  degree  of  vigUanoe  at 
resolution  aganist  sm  can  be  too  great ;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
forego  anj  present  pleasure  and  to  endure  any  extremity  of 
present  snffeiing,  and  even  to  ^ve  up  life  itself  as  a  saorifioe, 
than  to  take  this  deadly  poason  into  our  souls.  With  these 
Tiews  we  should  look  with  amaiement  as  well  as  grief  on  the 
multitade  of  rational  beings  around  us,  who  live  not  only  without 
concern,  but  with  i^parent  satisfaction,  in  ihe  nddst  of  the  most 
dreadful  plague  that  ever  seiaed  on  man,  and  who  are  so 
stricken  with  madness,  that  they  are  often  the  more  pleased,  as 
they  exhibit  more  certain  symptoms  of  eternal  death. 

Thus  we  should  find  that  the  true  system  of  mental  iduk)S(q[>hy 
teaches  us  to  adopt  c<mclusionB  which  are  perfectly  coincident 
with  the  holiest  dictates  of  reyelation. 

10* 
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ON    WHAT    PRINCIPLB    WB    ORDINAKILY    PRBDICT  OUR    OWN    FU- 
TURE AFFECTIONS  AND  THOSE  OP  OTHERS. 

Still  further  to  elucidate  and  establish  the  general  prinoii^es 
advanced  in  the  two  foregoing  Lectures,  I  shall  direct  your  at- 
tention to  the  well  known  fact,  that  we  can  in  many  ca$e$  know 
what  affections  will  arise  in  ovr  own  minds  and  in  the  minds  of 
others  in  future  time.  For  example,  we  can  predict  that  an  af- 
fectionate feither  will  love  his  children  to-morrow  and  next  year, 
and  that  a  sincere  Christian  will  continue  to  love  his  Saviour. 
Our  daily  transactions  imply  the  power  of  predicting  what  feel- 
ingp  our  fellow  creatures  will  hereafter  possess.  This  is  implied 
in  every  instance,  in  which  we  repose  confidence  in  our  Mends ; 
for  it  is  really  a  confidence  in  tiiem,  not  only  as  they  now  are, 
but  as  they  will  be.  And  every  instance,  in  which  we  pronounoe 
others  dishonest  and  wicked,  or  in  which  we  suspect  them  of  being 
so,  implies  an  apprehension  that  they  Will  feel  and  act  dishonesfly 
and  wickedly  hereafter.  All  that  we  say  of  men's  dispositions  or 
characters  implies  that  we  know,  or  think  we  know,  what  will 
be  their  feelings  and  actions  in  cases  which  may  occur  in  future. 
If  I  tell  you  that  such  a  man  has  a  benevolent  heart,  or  an  up- 
right and  pious  character,  I  mean  to  signify  that  he  will  undoubt- 
edly have  benevolent  feelings  or  will  act  uprightly  and  piously 
the  next  minute  and  the  next  hour,  unless  indeed  some  unex- 
pected cause  shall  intervene  to  change  ihe  state  of  his  mind. 
And  as  to  ourselves,  the  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  prin- 
ciples, dispoations  or  characters  implies  that  we  can  with  more  or 
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less  certadnty  predict  what  will  be  our  feelings  and  actions  on 
future  occacdons.  His  power  of  looking  into  the  future  and 
knowing  what  affections  wiU  be  excited,  being  so  essential  to  the 
jdrection  of  our  own  aflfiurs  4nd  to  the  order  and  happiness  of 
society,  deserves  our  particular  attention*  Let  us  then  inquire 
m  what  way  we  acquire  this  knowledge  and  on  what  principles  it 
is  grounded. 

My  reasoning  on  Ihis  subject  is  limited  to  cases,  where  the 
causes  concerned  are  known  to  us,  and  where  they  operate  uni- 
formly and  produce  their  effects  m  the  ordfaiary  way.  Cases  of 
miraculous  interpodtion  are  excepted. 

In  regard  to  those  cases  in  which  we  are  now  concerned,  it  is 
evident  that  the  knowledge  we  have  of  our  own  future  affections 
and  the  future  afiections  of  others,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way 
as  our  knowledge  of  any  other  future  events.  In  the  natu- 
ral world  we  know  what  will  take  place  by  knowing  what  has 
taken  place.  By  planting  com  in  a  good  soil,  prepared  in  a 
proper  manner,  with  attentive  cultivati(m  and  the  usual  degree  of 
moisture  and  heat,  we  know  that  a  crop  will  be  produced,  be- 
cause we  know  that  in  this  way  a  crop  has  been  produced.  ^Hie 
effect  of  food  or  medicine  we  can  foretell,  just  so  &r  as  we  have 
known  its  effects  in  sumlar  cases  before.  If  ike  same  effect 
Aovld  not  be  produced  hereafter  as  has  taken  place  heretofore, 
we  should  ascribe  the  difference  to  the  operataon  of  diferent 
causes.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
uniform,  so  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  effects. 
The  reason  why  we  so  often  anticipate  events  which  do  not  come 
to  pass,  is  that  we  have  only  a  partial  acquuntance  with  the 
combination  of  causes  concerned,  and  from  this  want  of  perfect 
knowledge  we  are  led  to  imagine  causes  to  be  the  same,  which 
are  the  same  only  in  part.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the 
causes,  ihou^  the  difference  may  be  concealed  frmn  us.  IMd 
we  perqpive  the  difference  in  the  causes,  we  should  anticijMkte  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  effect.  In  a  particular  plaoe, 
there  is  a  noble  vme,  which  in  past  years  was  abundantly  fruit- 
fuL    But  the  present  season,  with  cultivation  and  weathmr  qoile 
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as  favorable,  the  vine  withered  away  and  died.  To  a  superficial 
observer  this  difference  of  effects  may  seem  unaccountable,  inaa- 
much  as  all  the  causes,  which  he  sees  to  have  been  in  operation, 
continue  to  be  the  same.  But  a  more  careful  examination  re- 
veals to  him  a  cause  of  decay  in  the  last  case  which  did  not  ex- 
ist before.  The  bark  was  violently  torn  from  the  vine,  or  tiie 
roots  were  devoured.  There  was  a  new  cause,  a  cause  which, 
had  it  existed  in  fbrmer  years,  would  have  produced  the  same 
effect.  In  other  cases,  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  ces- 
sation of  some  cause  which  previously  operated.  A  willow, 
which  once  flourished,  now  languishes.  And  yet  the  season  is 
propitious,  and  trees  in  other  situations  are  as  flourishing  as  ever. 
We  wonder  at  the  fading  of  tiie  tree  and  know  not  how  to  ao- 
oount  for  it.  But  soon  we  find  that  a  secret  spring  of  water, 
which  formerly  afforded  perpetual  moisture  to  its  roots  and  caused 
its  exuberant  growth,  has  been  dried  upi 

Such  examples  show  that  a  perfect  acquamtuice  with  past 
causes  and  effects  would  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  effects 
which  will  be  produced  in  future  time.  K  then  we  mistake,  as  we 
often  do,  in  attempting  to  predict  future  events  from  the^  past,  the 
mistake  does  not  lie  in  our  tiiinldng  that  the  laws  of  matter  or  of 
mind  are  uniform,  or  that  the  same  causes  will  produce  the  same  ef- 
fects, but  in  our  supposing  that  the  causes  which  are  to  operate,  will 
be  the  same  as  have  operated  in  previous  cases,  when  in  hci  they 
are  different.  In  all  cases,  where  causes  apparently  the  same 
do  not  produce  the  same  effect,  it  must  be  owing  to  some  unper- 
oeived  differ^ice  in  the  causes.  To  this  difference  we  must  a^ 
tribute  the  difference  in  the  effect. 

It  is  in  conae<{uenoe  of  our  not  knowing  or  overlooking  some 
ot  the  causes  which  have  influenced  human  feelings  and  actions 
in  past  time,  or  the  causes  which  are  to  influence  them  in  future, 
tliat  we  entertain  so  many  mistaken  expectations  in  regard  to 
them.  We  are  confident  that  certain  motives  will  have  a  par- 
tieolar  influence  upon  a  man's  feelings  and  actions.  "Why  are 
we  thus  confident?  Because  we  have  observed  in  various  in- 
stances tiiai  those  caoses  have  produced  such  an  effect  in  other 
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men,  and  perhaps  in  him  too.  But  we  soon  find  ourselves  disap- 
pointed. How  can  we  acco^nt  for  the  disappointment?  Why 
did  not  the  motives  presented  excite  the  same  feelings  or  lead  to 
the  same  actions  as  before  ?  The  answer  is,  that  altiiough  the 
oanses  to  a  certain  extent  were  tiie  same,  other  causes  very  dif- 
ferent were  joined  witii  them.  Perhaps  when  motives  were  urged 
upon  him  in  the  last  case,  he  was  occupied  with  other  objects  and 
so  was  in  a  state  of  mind  unfavorable  to  our  wishes.  Or  per- 
haps from  the  influence  of  some  hidden  causes  he  was  disinclined 
to  ^ve  any  attention  to  our  persuasions ;  or  some  opposing  incli- 
nation or  passion,  which  had  easily  yielded  before,  had  acquired 
such  strengtii  tiiat  no  arguments  of  ours  could  overcome  it.  In 
a  word,  some  causes  which  did  not  exist  in  the  same  degree  <^ 
strength,  interfered,  and  prevented  the  effects  which  our  argu- 
ments had  before  produced. 

Take  another  case.  In  a  particular  instance  we  are  confident 
that  no  arguments  whatever  can  persuade  a  man  to  abandon  long 
eontinued  intemperance,  and  'we  are  thus  confident  because  we 
know  that  all  posable  arguments  have  again  and  again  been  tried 
upon  him  in  vain.  But  it  may  be  that  he  has  come  to  possess  a 
diflferent  state  of  mind  from  what  he  had  before.  Some  example 
of  tiie  dreadful  effects  of  intemperance,  or  the  experience  of  those 
effects  in  himself,  may  have  alarmed  him,  or  some  aflfocting  be- 
reavement may  have  softened  his  feelings,  or  some  divine  trutii 
attended  witii  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Sfnrit  may  have  awak- 
ened his  conscience.  By  some  such  cause,  he  may  be  prepared  to 
receive  a  strong  impression  fixHn  those  very  considerations,  which 
have  been  so  often  urged  upon  him  without  efieot.  Thus  oar 
c<nQfidence  tiiat  no  arguments  could  persuade  him  to  forsake  Ids 
intemperance,  tiiough  the  general  principle  it  assumed  was  right, 
may  still  have  been  grounded  on  inadequate  knowledge  of  the 
various  things  which  conspire  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
Thougjhi  our  observation  had  indeed  made  us  acquamted  with 
many  instances  in  which  the  best  arguments  could  not  indnoe 
him  to  give  up  intemperate  drinking ;  still  we  should  not  have 
been  so  confident  tiiat  he  never  would  be  induced  to  do  it,  had 
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we  been  fuDy  aware  of  the  different  state  of  preparation  mto 
which  his  mind  might  be  brought,  or  of  the  whole  combination  of 
circumstances  which  might  operate  as  causes  and  might  tend  to 
persuade  him  to  reform. 

Here  we  see  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  longer  experience  and 
more  perfect  acquaintance  with  human  life  generally  check  our 
confidence  as  to  the  future,  and  render  us  more  cautious  in  pre- 
dictmg  what  events  will  take  place.  We  find  that  a  combination 
of  causes  quite  different  from  our  expectations,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  foreknowledge,  is  from  time  to  time  brought  to  act 
upon  ourselves  and  upon  others.  This  we  conclude  will  continue 
to  be  the  case.  And  as  it  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  beyond 
our  power  to  foresee  exactly  the  causes,  which  will  come  into 
operation,  we  learn,  though  perhaps  reluctantly,  that  it  is  equally 
beyond  our  power  to  foresee  what  effects  will  be  produced. 
And  while  some  men,  possessing  great  ardor  and  little  knowledge 
of  human  affairs,  feel  themselves  able  to  affirm  with  certainty  how 
individuals  and  societies  will  act,  and  what  events  will  take  place, 
wisdom  of  greater  maturity  will  lead  us  in  most  cases  to  hesitate 
and  to  doubt,  and  to  wait  in  patience  till  divine  providence  shall 
give  us  further  information. 

We  see  then  that  our  knowledge  of  what  will  be,  arises  from 
our  knowledge  of  what  has  been,  and  that  the  power  to  foresee 
future  events  implies  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or 
the  certainty  that  like  causes  will  produce  like  effects ;  and  abo 
tliat  the  fact  of  our  having  so  imperfect  an  acquamtance  witli 
future  events,,  arises  from  our  imperfect  acquamtance  with  the 
variety  of  causes  which  will  come  into  operation  in  futoie 
time. 

But  in  tiie  present  discussion,  we  are  concerned  particulariy 
with  the  affections  of  the  mind^  and  the  actions  flowing  &om 
them.  My  position  is,  that  admitting  as  we  must  the  uniformity 
of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  we  are  able  to  determme  beforehand 
what  afifections  will  be  excited  in  our  0¥m  minds,  just  so  far  as 
we  know  what  caused  will  operate  upon  us,  and  what  aflfectioDB 
have  been  excited  by  the  same  causes  in  past  time.    There  are 
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indeed  many  difficultiefl  in  the  way  of  <mr  determiniiig  ezaotlj 
what  feelings  we  shall  have  at  any  future  time,  difficulties  arising 
from  oar  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  causes  which  have  produced 
our  past  feelmgs,  and  those  which  will  act  upon  us  in  future. 
But  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  we  have  such  a  knowledge 
of  our  future  affecti<ms,  as  proves  highly  beneficial  to  our  most 
important  interests.  And  every  degree  of  this  knowledge  de- 
pends on  past  experience.  We  can  no  more  determine  what  our 
feelings  and  acticHis  will  be  under  the  influence  of  any  future 
causes,  except  finom  our  knowing  what  they  have  been  under  the 
influence  of  similar  causes,  than  we  can  determine  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  any  kind  of  medicine,  or  of  any  chemical  cause, 
without  knowing  what  has  been  its  effect.  An  attempt  to  account 
for  our  foreknowledge  or  for  the  want  of  H  on  uiy  other  grounds, 
than  what  I  have  exhibited  before  you,  must  be  wholly  unsatis- 
fectory. 

The  finregoing  remarks  relate  to  particular,  specific  affections. 
But  there  is  a  more  general  view  of  the  subject  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed  in  this  discussion,  being  of  special  consequence 
in  ttieoretic  and  practical  divinity.  We  divide  all  moral  affec- 
tions into  two  classes,  holy  and  sinful.  Each  of  these  classes  in- 
volves a  great  variety  of  particular  affections,  which  may  be  ar- 
ranged under  several  subordinate  heads.  Now  while  human 
nature  renudns  in  its  present,  disordered,  unrenewed  state,  we  can 
predict  with  certainty  that  whatever  may  be  the  particular  spe- 
des  of  moral  aflfections  arising  in  the  mind  of  man,  they  will  all 
belong  to  the  general  class  of  moful  affections.  And  this  is  the 
same  as  saying,  that  all  the  causes,  except  the  regenerating  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit,  which  can  be  supposed  to  act  upon  the 
mind  of  man  in  his  natural  state,  will  produce  sinful  affections  of 
<me  kind  or  another. 

For  tiiis  conclusion,  we  have  all  past  experience.  If  as 
Christians  yon  review  tiie  history  of  your  own  minds  in  a  state 
of  unregeneracy,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the  humiliating  feu^, 
ihat  whatever  causes  operated  on  you,  all  your  moral  affections 
were  wrong.     No  view  which  you  could  take  of  the  glorious 
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goodnesa  of  Ood  could  excite  your  love.  No  display  ai  ilie  Tile- 
nesB  and  hateAilness  of  sin  cotdd  produce  any  feelingi  of  real 
abhorrence.  No  urgency  of  motives  could  persuade  you  to  fiyr- 
sake  sm  and  obey  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  was  tiie  only 
character  you  exhibited,  while  you  remained  without  the  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  acknowledgment  of  enlightened  be- 
lievers in  every  age  respecting  themselves  confirms  the  same 
conclusion.  .But  that  which  puts  this  point  beyond  any  possible 
doubt,  and  which  is  by  itself  evidence  sufficient  to  produce  the 
most  confident  faith,  is  the  testimony  of  God  himself  respecting 
tfie  character  of  unrenewed  man.  On  the  ground  of  this  tfaree- 
fidd  evidence,  arising  fi*om  the  most  fiedthful  review  of  our  own 
life,  and  firom  the  full  acknowledgment  of  Christians  generally, 
and  above  all  fix)m  the  testimony  of  Qoi  respecting  man's  native 
character,  we  can  certainly  predict  that  sinners,  while  unre- 
newed, will  continue  to  sin ;  that  no  motives  can  be  presented 
before  them  which  will  excite  holy  affections ;  that  whatever  par- 
ticular form  their  character  may  assume  and  whatever  variety  <^ 
changes  it  may  undergo,  it  will  not,  without  tiie  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  moral  evil.  Of  this  we  are 
confident,  because  such  has  been  the  universal  fact  respecting  un- 
regenerate  man.  This  has  been  the  case  with  unrenewed  man 
80  constantly,  that  we  know  his  character  in  regard  to  religion,  as 
weU  as  we  know  his  character  in  regard  to  his  bodily  appetites  or 
his  natural  aflkctions.  And  we  can  as  certidnly  predict  that  man, 
so  long  as  he  continues  without  the  regenerating  influence  of  the 
Spirit,  will  continue  to  have  moral  affections  which  9ae  unholy, 
as  we  can  predict  the  operation  of  any  of  his  ^)petite8  or  natural 
affections. 

It  must  I  think  be  regarded  as  among  tiie  most  obvious  and 
certain  principles  of  human  knowledge,  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  the  same  causes  produce  the  same  efiects,  and  of  course 
that  any  difference  in  the  effects  must  be  owing  to  a  coireep<Hidmg 
difference,  though  fi*equently  unperceived,  in  the  causes.  Now  if 
a  difference  exists  in  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  where  the  causes 
are  apparentiy  the  same,  instead  of  foreclosing  all  inquiry  by  tbs 
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\im  of  0oiiietlimg  niTsterioiis  and  insonitabley  we  should  make  it 
•V  object,  by  aaridnooa,  peraeyering  inqiiirj,  to  discover  as  fiur  as 
may  be,  those  hidden  causes  which  will  account  satis&ctorily 
tor  the  difierenoe  in  the  jdienomena. 

To  ehicidate  this  sobject  Mi  mora  &l]y,  I  present  the  following 
case.  A  man  is  tempted  by  his  lore  of  money  to  take  away  the 
Ufe  of  a  ridi  raktiYe,  who  he  knows  has  recently  bequeathed  Um 
s  large  estate.  But  he  instantly  repeb  every  thought  that  would 
lead  him  to  perpetrate  so  atrocioos  a  crime.  And  yet,  not  long 
after,  be  yields  to  the  temptation  and  actoally  commits  the  deed 
of  wickedness,  which  he  btfixre  regarded  with  so  much  horrid* 
The  principal  motive  whidi  finally  prevailed,  was  the  same  as  hm 
befiyre  rejected,  that  is,  the  love  of  money  and  the  desire  of  ooming 
into  the  immediate  possesrion  of  soch  an  estate.  Now  it  might  be 
Aat  precisely  the  same  cause  (grated  on  his  mind  in  the  last  case, 
as  in  the  first,  and  yet  produced  a  difiwent  and  opposite  efiect. 
The  business  of  philosqdiy  is  to  account  for  this  difirenoe* 

This  diffsrence  unquestionaUy  has  a  cause.  In  additi(m  to  the 
kve  of  money  and  the  thought  at  ooming  into  the  immediato  pos- 
session of  such  an  estate,  so  fiur  as  it  was  the  same  in  the  last  case 
as  before,  there  was  something  else  of  the  nature  of  a  cause, 
which,  joming  its  influence  with  this,  constituted  a  complez  cause 
just  as  difierttit  from  ihe  cause  which  operated  before,  as  its  eJfoct 
was  different  firom  the  previous  ett&ct.  But  what  was  this  addition- 
al cause }  This  question  is  doubtless  capable  of  a  satisfoctory 
sdution.  In  the  first  jJace,  we  must  account  for  the  murder,  con- 
sidered as  a  voluntary  act,  by  the  state  of  mind  which  directly  led 
to  it,  and  so  was  its  proximato  cause.  Now  that  state  of  mind^ 
considered  as  a  whole,  was  clearly  different  fix)m  that  previous 
state  which  prevented  the  criminal  act  The  whole  history  of  the 
mind,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  it,  would  doubtless  enable  us  to 
account  for  that  diffiu-ent  state  of  mind  as  satisfi^torily,  as  we  can 
account  for  any  otiier  mental  i^ienomenon.  For  here,  as  in  other 
eases,  we  could  refer  the  effi»ct  to  well  known  laws.  And  one  of 
these  laws  is  that  a  firequent  and  ff^«l1iA^  contemplation  of  an 
agreeable  object  often  tends  to  make  it  uKure  important  in  our  view, 
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and  so  to  give  it  an  mcreased  influence  upon  ns.  An  agreealik 
object  frequentlj  returning  to  the  mind  sometimes  has  an  inflnenae 
fike  the  mcreased  momentum  of  a  falling  stone.  Accordin^j, 
as  the  man  above  mentioned,  contemplated  the  estate  bequeathed 
to  him,  he  was  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  desirableness 
of  speedily  possessing  it.  Every  new  cimtemplation  gave  it  new 
power  over  his  feelings ;  which  is  perfectiy  like  what  we  ourselres 
have  often  experienced,  and  is  according  to  what  we  know  to  be 
the  laws  of  the  mind. 

It  also  results  from  tiie  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  tbe 
familiar  contemplation  of  the  unnatural  deed  would  diminish  the 
horror  with  which  it  was  once  regarded,  uid  that  the  resistance  first 
made  against  the  corrupt  inclination  would  be  gradually  weakened. 
The  very  fact  that  the  man  suffered  such  a  subject  to  return  to 
his  thoughts  from  day  to  day  would  suppress  the  power  of  his  con- 
science and  all  the  generous  affections  of  his  nature.  By  thinking 
perpetually,  and  with  narrow,  selfish  emotions,  of  tiie  property  he 
was  to  receive,  he  would  become  more  and  more  insensible  to  tiie 
feelings  of  gratitude  and  friendship  towards  his  relative,  and  would 
finally  look  with  impatience  on  that  life  which  kept  him  fixMn  en- 
joying the  object  so  dear  to  his  heart. 

We  must  consider  also,  that  a  man  in  such  a  case  is  liable  to 
a  strange  infatuation,  and  that  his  mind  is  often  so  ooeupied 
and  heated  with  the  object  of  his  passion,  that  he  will  overlook 
every  other  object,  and  even  forget  the  common  precaotioDS 
which  are  necessary  to  his  personal  safety. 

Thus,  by  referring  to  the  well  known  laws  of  our  intefligent  and 
moral  nature,  we  rid  ourselves  of  whatever  is  ambiguous,  unin- 
telligible and  obscure,  and  place  the  whole  subject  on  the  common 
ground  of  philosophical  investigation.  We  refer  the  event  under 
consideration  to  well  known  and  uniform  laws.  And  when  we 
have  done  this,  what  more  has  philosophy  to  do  ? 

I  have  fixed  upon  a  particular  feet  for  the  purpose  of  pr<A^ 
able  discussion.  But  the  same  principles  hold  in  respect  to  all 
the  common  operations  and  states  of  nund.  We  are  to  look  first 
at  fects,  fects  intelligible  and  capable  of  distinct  oonsideratioiL 
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We  are  next  to  aeoertam  the  laws  bj  which  the  mind  10  gOTernadl 
in  respect  to  them,  and  to  refer  these  hcis  to  tiioae  laws.  Here 
we  ccHoe  to  the  end  oi  reaeoning.  Beyond  this  om  knowledge 
omnot  go. 

It  has  been  soggested,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  view  that 
the  caoses  which  operate  m  Siting  the  aftctions  of  the  mind, 
are  (rfken  ezceedinglj  comidez.  When  we  would  account  for  a 
particular  aiS»ction  or  act,  we  generallj  find  it  neceasarj  to  refer 
to  a  variety  of  prindf^  combined.  In  many,  periiaps  in  most 
oases,  we  must  refer  to  a  kmg  series  of  [receding  causes  and 
effects.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  present  state  of  mind 
is  aflected  by  preceding  states  of  miiMi,  and  is  rei^y  the  conse- 
quence of  them,  while  those  preceding  states  were  aflfocted  by 
states  still  previous,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  series.  So  that 
b  <»der  to  find  the  true  and  complete  cause  of  the  present  affec- 
tion, or  mental  state,  it  would  be  necessary  to  look  at  the  whde 
train  of  antecedent  affections,  as  being  in  an  important  sense  the 
complex  cause.  This  you  will  perceive  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  occasion  great  difiSculty  in  our  attempts  to  ez{dain  the  phe- 
ncnnena  of  the  mind.  For  it  may  be  that  the  present  state  of 
our  mind  is  to  be  traced  back  to  some  impression  or  excitement 
of  feeling  in  our  eariy  childhood ;  that  impression  cr  excitement* 
having  contnbuted  to  the  following  state  of  mind,  and  that  to 
ano&er,  and  mingling  &om  step  to  step,  with  other  causes  and 
eonqiring  with  them  to  produce  in  the  end  the  present  mental 
state.  Were  we  capable  of  reviewing  and  thoroughly  investigat- 
ing the  whde  history  of  our  past  exercises  and  of  knowing  perfect- 
ly all  the  laws  of  our  minds,  there  would  be  littie  or  nothing  in  our 
habits  of  feeling  and  action  which  could  not  be  satis&ctorily  ex- 
plamed. 

There  are  we  know  a  great  variety  of  aflfections,  passions  and 
a{^tites,  naturally  bel(mgmg  to  man.  These  are  very  different 
firom  each  other,  and  in  many  cases  the  indulgence  of  one  of 
them  is  inconostent  with  the  indulgence  of  others,  and  the  in- 
crease of  one  implies  the  decrease  of  others.  Now  there  are 
ntany  causes  in  (^ration,  which  may  lead  to  the  indulgence  and 
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the  growth  of  one  afieotion,  and  to  tfae  denial  and  deerease  and 
apparently  to  tiie  extinction  of  otiien ;  and  thif  inorease  of  aenii 
afectkmi  and  decrease  of  othen,  or  this  diftrent  combinataon 
of  affections  is  according  to  fixed  laws ;  and  these  laws  are  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  all  the  changes  of  character  and  oondnct 
which  ti^e  place  in  commoo  life.  For  example,  it  soiaetiines 
occurs  that  a  man,  once  devoted  to  idleness  or  sensnalitj,  becomes 
diligent  and  sober.  And  sometimes  a  man  of  industry  and  so- 
briety becomes  indolent  or  sensual.  Now  erery  man  has  those 
auctions,  passions  or  appetites  whidi,  under  the  influence  of  cer* 
tain  external  circumstances,  may  produce  in  him  the  character 
of  industry  and  sd)riety,  or  of  mdolence  and  sensuality.  When 
he  exhibits  eitlier  of  these  characters,  we  account  for  it  by  refer- 
ring to  the  appropriate  causes.  And  when  he  changes  from 
one  to  another  of  these  characters,  we  account  for  it  by  refei^ 
ring  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  in  other  wordi,  to  a  change 
of  the  causes  which  operate  upon  him.  It  is  mdeed  sometimes 
tiie  case  tiiat  a  particular  affection  or  habit  is  so  conirmed,  tliai 
none  of  the  causes,  which  commonly  operate,  wiQ  jHfoduce  a 
change.  But  in  general  the  affections  or  habits  (d  the  mind  am 
not  confirmed  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  door  is  open  for  dianges. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  particular  character  of  a  man  in 
req)ect  to  the  concerns  of  the  present  life,  whether  industry  or 
sobriety  or  ambition  or  avarice  or  sensuality ;  it  may  be  resolved 
mto  simple  principles  belon^g  to  human  nature.  1%ere  are 
ori^nal  appetites  of  body  and  affections  of  mind,  which  being 
combined  and  exercised  in  different  ways  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  all  these  forms  of  character.  So  that  he,  who  has  one 
of  these  forms  of  character,  might,  if  other  principles  of  his 
nature  had  been  called  into  exercise,  have  assumed  a  dilerent 
ferm.  He,  idio  is  now  fond  of  a  retired,  agrieidtural  life, 
mi^t  have  been  trained  to  delist  in  the  bueuness  of  merchan- 
dise ;  and  the  merchant,  idio  loves  the  business  and  bustie  of  a 
dty,  mi^t  have  been  trained  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  fiinner.  ISie 
ingenious  mechanic  wif^t  have  been  a  scholar,  and  the  sdiolar  a 
mechanic,  the  iqMndthrift  a  miser,  and  the  miser  a  qpendthzift. 
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The  ordinary  eaosee  wUch  operate  upon  m^  and  pye  tiieai 
sneh  a  yast  yariety  of  character,  have  no  power,  prc^rly  speak- 
ing, to  create  any  new  princqdee.  Their  only  inflaenoe  is  to  de- 
ydop  the  principles  originally  bekmpng  to  human  nature,  and 
to  give  them  direction  and  form. 

Yoa  will  remember  that  cases  of  miraoaloQS  and  supMnataral 
interpoaitioii  are  hefoeaf^rtsd, 

ir 
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MORAL    NBGESSITT,  WHAT  IT  DfPLIES.       C0N8IDBRATI0NS  IN  ITS 

FAVOR. 

Thb  subject  of  Moral  NeceBsity  farnishes  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  difficulty  and  perplexity  occasioned  by  employing 
words  in  a  scientific  or  technical  sense,  or  in  a  sense  not  well  de- 
fined or  not  well  understood.  If  we  say  in  plain  language  that 
a  man  is  influenced  to  this  or  that  action  by  particular  motives, 
for  example,  if  we  say  a  Christian  is  influenced  by  love  to  Christ, 
or  by  the  hope  of  future  blessedness,  to  resist  temptation  ^d 
obey  the  divine  commands ;  we  express  a  truth  which  all  under- 
stand, and  which  seems  to  be  attended  with  no  difficulty.  And 
if  we  go  fiuiiher  and  say,  that  every  man  who  has  love  to  Christ 
in  his  heart  will  certainly  be  influenced  by  it  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  obey  the  divine  commands,  we  still  speak  a  language 
which  is  intelli^ble  to  all.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say, 
that  every  man,  who  is  destitute  of  love  to  God  and  under  the 
influence  of  unholy,  selfish  afiections,  will  certainly  disobey  Cknl 
and  live  to  himself;  we  still  use  language  which  conveys  an 
obvious  and  unexceptionable  meaning.  And  if  we  rise  to  still 
stronger  expressions,  and  say  that  there  is  nothing  but  holy  love 
which  can  influence  any  man  sincerely  to  worship  and  obey  God, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  but  pride  or  love  of  sin  which  can 
influence  any  man  to  reject  Christ  and  disobey  his  gospel ;  our 
meaning  is  readily  perceived  and  no  one  finds  any  ground  of 
objection.  K  we  vary  our  expressions  still  fturtiier  and,  ap- 
proximating a  little  towards  scientific  and  philosophical  language. 
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fs&jj  rach  18  our  nature  or  constitatioiiy  that  love  to  God  will  and 
must  inflnence  ns  to  worship  and  obey  him,  while  pride  or  love 
of  the  world  will  and  must  prevent  us  from  worshipping  and 
obeying ;  still  we  are  intelli^ble  and  none  can  hesitate  to  admit 
the  truth  of  our  declaration.  We  may  say  too,  tiiat  love  to 
God  is  a  motive  so  powerful,  that  every  one  who  is  under  its  in- 
fluence, will  certainly  obey  ibe  divine  commands,  and  that  while 
love  to  God  has  full  possession  of  his  heart,  no  consideration 
can  prevent  this.  These  and  other  rimilar  forms  of  expression 
convey  the  truth  intended  in  a  manner  perfectly  plun  and  defi- 
nite, and  leave  no  room  for  misapprehension  or  mistake.  But 
the  moment  we  express  this  same  truth  in  scientific  or  philo- 
sophical language,  and  say,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  mind  is 
under  the  influence  of  moral  neoesmtyj  or  that  a  man  acts  as  he 
does  neces9anl^y  or  that  his  actions  are  the  necessary  result  of 
the  causes  which  operate  upon  him ;  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  such  language  or  do  not  exactly  apprehend  its  mean- 
ing, will  be  involved  in  difficulty.  But  it  will  be  found  <m  care- 
ful inquiry,  that  such  difficulty  does  not  arise,  as  is  often  sup- 
posed, firom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  but  firom  applying  to  it 
language  which  is  c<»nmonly  applied  to  difierent  subjects  and 
commonly  understood  in  a  difierent  sense,  or  fi'om  bringing  in  false 
principles  of  reasoning,  or  finally  firom  a  state  of  mind,  which 
admits  of  no  clear  conceptions  on  such  a  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  moral*  necessity  teaches  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  all  the  aflfections  and  voluntary  actions  of  men  result  firom 
the  influence  of  causes  acting  in  or  upon  the  mind ;  that  there 
is  a  certain,  invariable  connection  between  those  causes  and  their 
effects ;  that  the  laws  of  the  mind  are  fixed  and  uniform,  and 
that  in  the  mental  world  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  same  causes 
always  produce  the  same  effects.  This  doctrine  may  be  ex- 
pressed differently  thus :  There  is  in  fact  an  established,  uniform 


*  For  rarioos  reasons  I  prefer  the  word  moral  to  philosophicaL  The  latter 
term  has  a  meaning  too  extensiye,  relating  equally  to  all  subjects  whether  mate- 
rial  or  spiritoaL 
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connection  of  cause  and  efE»ct  in  Ijie  moral  worid  a0  well  as  ia 
the  phjaical,  so  that  when  all  the  [urevioQS  circnmttanoes  are  the 
same,  the  same  results  will  oertainly  Mow.  The  doctrine  im^ 
plies,  that  if  we  could  know  exactly  and  fully  what  moral  causes 
will  operate  at  any  future  time,  we  coold  foretell  with  oertaiidj 
what  the  effects  will  be. 

It  is  very  necessary  however,  as  has  been  already  aaggesied, 
to  guard  agaist  the  supposition,  that  moral  canses  are  Mitirdy 
the  same  at  one  time  as  at  another,  because  they  appear  flie 
same.  It  may  be  impossible  lor  us  to  know  in  any  case  aU  flie 
moral  causes  which  exist.  Some  of  them,  and  tiiose  too  whidi 
have  the  greatest  efficiency,  may  faw  their  nature  aad  operation 
be  too  subtle  to  fall  directiy  under  our  inspection.  Oar  doctrine 
implies  that  the  same  effects  will  uniformly  and  certainly  resntt, 
not  from  previous  circumstances  or  causes  which  are  partly  die 
same,  or  which  may  appear  to  us  to  be  the  same,  b«t  from  those 
which  are  the  same  reidly  and  entirely ;  and  that  this  is  as  trve 
in  relation  to  the  mind  as  in  relation  to  the  physical  world.  Bat 
while  the  connection  of  causes  and  eflfocts  in  the  ound  is  the  same 
in  respect  to  certainty  and  unifonmty,  as  in  the  material  worlds 
it  must  be  kept  constantiy  in  view,  that  both  the  canses  and  the 
efiects  are  in  their  nature  essentially  different.  In  the  (me  case, 
physical  causes  are  connected  with  physical  effects ;  in  the  o&er 
case  moral  causes  with  moral  effects.  This  is  the  reason  why  tiie 
doctrine  under  consideration  is  denominated  tiie  doctrine  of  nwral 
necessity,  — *  the  word  moral  being  however  used  in  a  large  eeoae. 
Here  the  effects  result  from  the  operation  of  a  iiioral<HrBiental  caose, 
not  a  physical  The  cause  is  correspondent  wiHi  the  effiM^ts. 
These  effi^cts  are  the  mtemal  and  external  actions  of  a  moral 
agent.  Phyocal  causes  cannot  produce  them.  Although  the 
things  i»esented  to  our  view  in  the  material  worid,  is  for  e^ 
am{de,  die  li^t  of  the  sun  and  the  descent  of  rain  may,  as 
objects  of  contemplation,  produce  sensible  efiects  in  the  mind, 
still  they  do  not  produce  them  as  they  produce  vegetation  by  a 
phyncal  influence.  They  do  it  by  becoming  Hie  objects  of  the 
nund's  apprehension,  and  so  operating  indirectiy  as  moral  causes^ 
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or  rather  patting  monJ  eaoses  in  operatkm.  As  fiur  as  elfooti 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  they  always  flow  from  the  mmd  of  a 
moral  agent  and  resiilt  firom  moral  causes  which  exist  and  act 
lathe  mind. 

In  mamtaining  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  I  addace  no 
abstract  or  conjectural  argum^^.  The  doctrine  rests  upon 
fcots,  —  £BK;ts  which  constantly  occur,  and  which  every  man  may 
observe  in  himself.  I  might  rather  say  the  doctrine  asserts  a 
general  hct.  The  question  at  issue  is  wholly  a  question  <^  (bet. 
Do  men  act  under  the  influence  <^  moral  necessiiy?  Or,  in 
more  plain  and  definite  language,  are  the  actions  of  men  in- 
fluenced by  moral  causes,  and  do  those  causes  operate  regularly 
aeoordiDg  to  an  established,  uniform  law?  The  causes,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  are  those  whidi  operate  in  or  upon 
die  mind  and  produce  mtelligent  action,  and  are  oommcmly 
called  motives.  So  that  the  question  comes  to  this,  whether 
men  acting  as  moral  agents  are  always  influenced  by  motives,  or 
act  in  view  of  motives,  and  in  consequence  of  motives.  But  our 
reasoning  on  this  subject  will  be  constantly  liable  to  mistake,  un- 
ksB  we  give  to  the  word  motives,  as  Edwards  does,  its  most  ex- 
tenrive  ngnification,  and  make  it  comprise  all  the  affections, 
dii^xMntions,  appetites  and  habits  of  the  mind,  everything  in  tiie 
mind  as  wdl  as  out  of  the  mind,  which  excites  at  tends  to  ex- 
dte  inward  or  outward  acti<ni.  Objects  presented  to  us  from 
without  are  called  motives,  because  as  objects  of  contemplation 
tiiey  excite  tiie  affections.  But  when  we  speak  of  motives  in 
ifae  more  strict  and  q>proiNnate  sense,  as  when  we  say  a  man's 
flharacter  and  actions  must  be  judged  of  according  to  his 
motives,  we  always  refer  to  the  dispositions,  inclinations  and 
purposes  of  the  heart,  or  what  are  called  subjective  mo- 
tives. 

The  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  notiiing  but  an  ajqpeal  to  those 
&cts  with  which  every  man  is  fumliar.  This  prooT  may  be  ex- 
hibited in  several  ways.  In  our  common  actions  we  are  conscious 
of  being  influenced  by  motives.  I£  we  reflect  on  the  ordi- 
naiy  actions  of  cor  Ufe,  espedifly  tiiose  which  present  them- 
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selves  to  our  consideration  most  clearly  and  distinctij,  we  shall 
certainly  find  this  to  be  the  case. 

To  assert  that  we  are  governed  by  motives  is  in  fiict  no  more 
than  to  assert  that  we  are  rational  beings.  K  in  any  caae  we 
are  not  governed  by  motives,  or  act  without  motives,  we  do  in  that 
case  cease  to  be  rational  or  moral  agents.  It  is  indeed  very 
common  for  ns  to  act  without  this  or  that  particular  motive,  and 
even  to  act  against  the  influence  of  particular  motives ;  but  in  all 
such  cases  we  are  influenced  to  act  as  we  do  by  other  motives 
of  greater  power.  To  say  we  are  not,  would  be  to  say  we  are 
not  rational. 

Take  another  view.  It  is  inconceivable  that  any  action  should 
be  performed  without  a  cause.  If  the  action  which  is  performed 
is  rational  and  moral,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  take 
place  without  a  reason  or  moral  cause.  It  would  be  a  self-con- 
tradiction, a  palpable  absurdity,  to  say  that  a  rational  action  can 
take  place  without  the  accompanying  circumstance,  tiiat  it  has  a 
cause,  that  is,  a  motive  or  reason  correspondmg  with  its  nature. 
A  rational  action  performed  without  a  reason  would  be  a  rational 
action  that  is  not  rational.  And  a  rational  agent,  acting  witii- 
out  a  reason  or  motive,  would  be  the  same  as  a  rati(mal  agent 
who  is  not  rational.  And  this  would  be  no  less  absurd,  than  to 
say  that  a  stone  is  not  hard  and  that  water  is  not  liquid.  For 
hardness  is  no  more  the  property  of  a  stone  or  liquidness  of 
water,  than  acting  from  some  motive  or  for  some  reason  is  the 
property  of  a  rational  being.  If  any  one  thinks  oilierwise,  I 
would  let  him  alone  till  he  finds  out  his  mistake. 

You  implicitly  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  under 
review,  whenever  you  attempt  to  influence  your  fellow  men  to 
rational  action.  You  present  rational  mducements  or  motives  be- 
fore them,  and  you  do  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing 
«ome  affection  in  them  or  engaging  them  to  perform  some  action. 
Knowing  as  you  do  the  nature  of  the  mind,  you  never  think  of 
influencing  men  to  act  without  the  use  of  motives.  This  is  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  all  our  efforts  to  induce  a  rational  be- 
ing to  act.    We  present  motives  to  a  rational  bemg  when  we 
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iriah  to  ^adto  him  to  action,  just  as  naturallj  and  spontaoeooity 
IB  -we  apply  mechanical  force  in  order  to  produce  moticm  in  a 
material  aubetance ;  and  we  do  this  because  we  know  it  to  be  a 
law  of  the  mind  to  perform  rational  and  reepcmsible  acticm  under 
the  influence  of  motives  and  in  no  other  way,  as  it  is  a  law  c^ 
matter  which  is  at  rest  to  remain  so  till  it  is  put  in  motion  by  a 
physical  force. 

My  last  argument  is,  &at  God  himself  in  his  word  constancy 
makes  use  of  motives  or  rational  considerations  to  induce  men 
to  right  actions.  This  constitutes  the  whole  ^tem  of  influence, 
employed  by  the  inspired  writers  and  by  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  And  this  imfdies  that  in  the  judgment  of  ministers  and 
of  God  himself,  man  is  so  formed  as  to  be  influenced  to  act  by 
motives,  and  in  no  other  way. 

The  varied  appeal  to  facts  constitutes  the  evidence  I  offer  to 
establish  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  and  to  prove  that  men 
are  governed  and  wholly  governed  by  motives. 

But  you  may  be  inclined  to  inquire  more  particularly,  whether 
the  influence  of  motives  is  uniform  ;  whether  our  constitution  is 
such  that  they  operate  upon  us  in  the  same  manner. 

In  regard  to  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  same  considerations  whidi 
prove  that  men  are  governed  by  motives,  prove  also  that  the 
operation  of  motives  is  uniform ;  in  other  words,  that  the  same 
moral  causes  will  always  produce  the  same  eflects.  This  position 
seems  to  me  self-evident.  And  I  know  not  how  any  man  can 
believe  it  possible  for  a  rational  being  not  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  when  all  the  previous  drqumstances  and  motives  are  the 
same.  Let  experience  and  common  sense  decide.  Peter,  under 
tbe  influence  of  Hie  motives  which  acted  upon  him  the  night  be- 
fore the  crucifirion,  denied  his  Lord.  Now  suppose  he  had  be^i 
at  any  subsequent  time  precisely  and  in  all  respects  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  same  motives; 
suppose  the  state  of  his  own  mind  to  have  been  the  same ;  sup- 
pose him  to  have'  had  the  same  nifeakness  of  fidth,  the  same  ti- 
midity and  the  same  reluctance  to  sufier,  and  in  all  other  respects 
the  same  dispositions  and  feelings,  and  suppose  his  external  oir- 
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odiiMtuioes  and  all  the  motiyef  which  acted  upon  lum  to  hate  been 
perfectly  the  same ;  would  he  not  have  willed  and  acted  in  the 
same  manner?  Do  yon  say  he  might  have  willed  and  acted 
diflkrenUy?  Well  then  sappoee  he  had  acted  diflerently.  I 
inquire  for  the  cause  or  reason  of  that  diflerence.  You  must 
either  assign  some  cause,  and  this  would  be  the  same  as  sayii^ 
he  had  a  different  motive,  or  was  influenced  by  a  different  cause, 
or  you  must  say  the  diflbrence  of  conduct  had  no  cause,  which 
would  be  the  same  as  to  assert  that  an  eflect  may  be  produced 
without  a  cause,  and  this  would  be  asserting  what  ereiy  maa 
knows  to  be  fiilse. 

It  is  manifestly  the  belief  and  the  universal  befief  <^  men  &al 
the  influence  of  motives,  or  the  manner  in  which  men  are  in- 
duced to  act,  is  uniform.  As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  whenever  we  wish  to  excite  men  to  a  particular  action, 
we  always  urge  those  very  motives  which  have  excited  onrselvee 
or  others  to  the  same  actions.  This  is  the  course  pursued  bj 
every  one  who  would  mduce  men  to  do  tiieir  duty,  and  by  every 
one  who  solicits  tiiem  to  commit  sm.  It  is  indeed  true  fliat  only 
a  part  of  the  motives,  which  influence  men  to  act,  are  under  our 
direction  or  even  within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  and  that 
while  the  external  considerations  which  he  within  our  power  and 
which  we  carefully  urge  upon  them  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  have  been  successful  in  other  cases,  the  state  (^  tiieir  minds, 
constituting  the  great,  inward  motive,  may  be  widely  different. 
And  on  this  account,  it  would  betray  great  want  of  discernment 
for  us  confidentiy  to  expect  that  the  same  conmderation  sug- 
gested to  the  minds  of  different  men,  or  of  the  same  men  at 
diferent  times,  will  produce  the  same  efiect.  The  diflerence  in 
the  disposition  or  state  of  mind,  on  which  rational  consideraticms 
ofierate,  will  always  give  to  those  considerations  a  different  in- 
fluence. But  whenever  we  would  mduce  men  to  act,  we  go  as 
fiur  as  we  can  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
motives  as  have  induced  others  to  act  in  the  manner  deored; 
and  this  i^amly  implies  that  we  consider  the  mind  to  be  so 
constituted  as  to  invest  motives,  so  fiur  as  they  are  the  same. 
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With  the  wme  inflneiioe.  Were  it  not  for  Hob  pemument  oon- 
ttitatkm  of  the  mind,  we  could  (orm  no  conception  of  the  ma&- 
ner  in  which  our  feUow  men  will  be  affected  by  the  circumstances 
attending  them,  or  the  motives  which  act  upon  them;  and  of 
course  we  could  form  no  conception  of  their  future  condoet. 
Nor  shonld  we  be  able  to  form  a  definite  concepticm  in  any  in- 
stance whatever  of  our  own  future  conduct.  According  to  this 
strange  notion,  tiiough  a  man  has  been  influenced  bj  his  own 
governing  disposition  and  bj  a  variety  of  external  motives  to  a 
Sfe  of  miTarying  industry  and  uprightness  for  a  long  course  of 
years,  this  would  funush  no  ground  of  expectation  that  he  wiD 
be  thus  influenced  by  the  same  motives  at  any  future  time. 
On  this  supposition,  there  would  be  no  prospect  of  our  gaining 
any  sure  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  public  or  private  speakmg  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion 
would  c<Hne  to  an  end.  The  exhibiti<xi  of  truth,  the  commit 
nication  of  thought,  even  language  itself,  would  be  of  no  value, 
and  the  bonds  of  domestic,  civil  and  religious  society  would  be 
diSBovlvd.  For  the  effect  of  all  our  attempts  to  produce  convio- 
tMm  or  to  excite  affection  in  the  minds  of  otiiers,  and  even  the 
oUigations  of  religion,  depend  on  the  permanence  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  Ood  has  given  to  the  human  mind,  and  the  uniformity 
rf  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

You  will  ask  whether  we  have  not  power  to  act  diffiraentiy  firom 
what  we  do.  My  reply  is,  that  we  have  all  the  power  which  is 
necessary  to  constitute  us  rational  and  accountable  creatures^ 
and  all  which  can  belong  to  us  as  such.  But  we  have  no 
power  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our  rational  existence.  In 
ether  words,  we  have  no  power  to  cease  to  be  rational.  We 
have  power  to  act  according  to  tiie  laws  of  voluntary  agen<7 ; 
but  we  have  no  power  to  act  against  tiiose  laws.  That  is,  we 
have  no  power  to  cease  to  be  voluntary.  I  may  say  too  we  have 
power  to  act  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  us  as  depend- 
ent bemgs,  but  no  power  to  act  in  opposition  to  these  laws,  that 
is,  we  have  no  power  to  cease  to  be  dependent.    Now  the  ftet 
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that  we  have  no  power  to  act  contrary  to  the  laws  oi  oar  rational, 
Toluntarj  and  dependent  enstence,  does  not  leave  ns  destitatt 
(rfany'  desirable  power,  of  any  power  whkA  any  man  ever  did 
possess,  or  which  any  man,  except  one  who  is  distracted,  ot  is 
gnilty  and  wretched  to  desperation,  can  ever  wish  to  possess.  The 
power  which  I  attribute  to  man  is  tiie  power  to  aet  according  to 
the  laws  which  the  Author  of  our  bemg  has  established ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  power  to  act  as  rational,  moral,  voluntary  and  de- 
pendent beings.  This,  I  hold,  is  the  only  power  we  have.  As- 
certain what  the  above  mentioned  laws  are,  and  you  ascertain  the 
limits  of  the  power  which  we  possess  or  can  desire. 

You  may  still  inquire,  whether  we  have  not  power  to  act  dit 
ferently  from  what  we  do.  It  is  Bot  my  preset  intention  to 
enter  particularly  on  the  connderation  of  the  various  diffioultiee 
respecting  the  subject  of  man's  power  or  ability.  All  I  shall  do^ 
will  be  to  offer  a  few  obvious  remarks  adapted  for  our  present 
purpose. 

To  illustrate  this  point  as  cleariy  as  posoble,  I  shall  take  the 
following  familiar  case.  For  sufficient  reasons  a  man  now  chooses 
to  sit  still.  You  say  he  has  power  to  walk.  This  I  admit.  He 
has  power  to  wsdk  according  to  the  laws  of  his  nature,  that  is, 
he  has  power  to  walk  when  he  wills  it,  or  in  obedience  to  his  wiB. 
But  has  he  power  to  walk  without  willing  it  ?  If  you  say  he  has, 
then  I  have  three  things  to  say  in  reply.  The  fiurst  is,  that  no  man, 
acting  as  a  rational,  accountable  being,  ever  did  suofa  a  tUag. 
3o  that  the  power  supposed  is  one  which  never  showed  its^  in 
maj  instance  of  rational,  vduntary,  accountable  ageuoy.  There 
is  then  thtts  fiEir  no  evidence  from  fact  of  the  existence  of  sudi  a 
power.  Secondly.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ezperioDoe 
of  past  ages,  then  make  the  experiment  yourself,  and  see  whether 
jou  have  the  power  ai  walking  without  willing  it.  Try  as  often 
«iid  with  as  much  effort  as  you  please,  so  that  you  may  be  sue 
tiot  to  mistake.  The  result  will  be  this.  You  will  find  that  you 
have  the  very  conveoient,  useful  power  to  walk  when  you  will,  bat 
Ibat  you  have  no  power  to  walk  without  wilfing  it.  Third.  Tb/dfom- 
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«r  fupposed  is  rerj  imdeflirftble,  and  would  be  altogeilier  ufleleas 
and  erva  hurtfol,  so  that  no  rational  man  would  wish  to  possess 

But  jou  say  jon  haye  the  power  of  wiUing  to  walk,  and  so  the 
power  of  walking  by  wilfing  it.  This  is  also  what  I  sudntam. 
Toa  haye  the  power  of  willing  to  walk,  that  is,  you  haye  the 
power  <^  willing  tins  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
nind,  partioulariy  the  laws  which  goyem  the  mind  in  regard  to 
yoliti<m.  You  can  will  to  walk  when  you  haye  a  sufficient  motiye 
or  reason  to  do  it,  such  motiye  or  reason  always  being  the  antece- 
dent circumstance  ot  cause  of  the  yolition.  The  yolition,  when- 
eyer  it  ti^es  |Jaoe,  is  the  consequence  of  a  motiye.  K  there- 
fore you  mean  that  you  haye  the  power  of  willing  to  walk,  when 
you  haye  a  motiye  or  reascHi  operating  in  your  mind  sufficient  to 
induce  yon  to  put  finrtii  such  a  yoUtion,  this  I  acknowledge  is 
what  all  experience  shows  to  be  true.  We  find  that  we  always 
will  to  walk  when  we  haye  a  sufficient  motiye  or  reason  for  will- 
ing this ;  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  we  haye  power  to  exercise 
this  yolition  as  an  effect  of  an  appropriate  and  adequate  cause. 
Ifet  if  you  assert  that  you  can  will  to  walk  without  the  operation 
ef  such  a  cause,  that  is,  without  a  sufficient  motiye,  then  I  de- 
sand  i^oof.  If  you  haye  such  a  power,  you  can  exercise  it. 
To  say  you  possess  the  power  but  cannot  exercise  it,  is  to  say 
that  yon  possess  the  power  and  yet  do  not  possess  it.  Did  you 
then  on  any  occasion  eyer  exer^se  such  a  power?  Did  yon 
«f  er  in  any  instance  deliberately  will  to  walk  without  any  motiye  ? 
You  can  recollect  yarious  instances  in  which  you  haye  willed  to 
walk  under  the  influence  of  motiyes,  but  did  you  eyer  will  to 
walk  without  any  motiye  or  reason  whateyer  ?  I  am  sure  you 
Myer  did,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  influence  of  motiyes  is  in- 
yohred  in  the  yery  nature  of  yolition;  so  that  without  this  in* 
flnence,  yolition  would  not  be  yoUticm,  any  more  than  loye  would 
be  loye  without  anything  to  loye,  or  than  belief  would  be  belief 
without  anything  to  beheye. 

Bat  if  yon  are  not  satisfied  wi&  your  past  e^peiienee,  then 
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make  a  new  trial,  as  I  proposed  to  you  before ;  and  see  whether 
yoQ  can  find  the  real  existence  of  such  a  power  as  yon  hare  sup- 
posed. Before,  you  tried  to  walk  without  willing  to  walk.  Now 
try  to  will  it,  without  any  reason  for  willing  it. 

Or  make  trial  of  your  power  in  anotiier  way.  I  suppose  it  is 
true  that  you  have  no  reason  to  go  or  to  will  to  go  to  Mexico* 
This  then  may  aflford  you  a  good  opportunity  to  determme  whether 
you  have  in  fact  the  power  to  put  forth  a  volition  without  any 
motive.  And  as  an  important  question  in  mental  philosophy  is 
concerned,  it  is  worth  the  while  to  make  a  deliberate  and  very 
serious  experiment  upon  yourself,  and  for  once  at  least  to  act 
out  the  power  which  you  claim,  to  tviU  a  thing  without  any  motive. 
And  you  need  not  fear  that  your  willing  to  go  to  Mexico  with- 
out any  reason  will  involve  you  in  any  difficulty,  as  enlisting  for 
military  ser^ce  would.  For  when  you  come  to  reflect  that  you 
willed  without  any  reason,  except  merely  to  ehoto  that  you  had 
power  to  do  itj  why,  you  can  for  good  and  substantial  reasons 
will  to  stay  at  home ;  and  the  thought  of  this  may  perhaps  in 
the  want  of  other  motives  help  you  to  will  to  go ;  it  may  at  least 
help  you  to  put  forth  a  kind  of  evasive  will  or  double  will,  that 
is,  a  will  to  go  covering  up  a  will  not  to  go,  or  a  will  not  to  go 
being  somehow  enclosed  in  a  will  to  go.  Try  and  nee  if  yoa 
cannot  prove  your  point,  and  without  any  reason  will  to  go  to 
Mexico,  and  yet  after  all  not  will  to  go.  If  you  are  not  satis- 
fied, take  any  other  case  you  choose,  and  make  the  strange, 
preposterous  eflfort  to  will  something  without  any  motive,  in- 
ward or  outward.  Ton  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  oome  in  ihe 
end  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  very  impcnrtant  power  which 
you  possess  to  put  fortii  acts  of  will  no  more  imfdies  that 
you  can  will  without  the  influence  of  a  motive,  than  your 
having  power  to  see  the  moon  implies  that  you  can  see 
it  without  usmg  your  eyes,  or  that  you  can  see  it  without 
seeing  it 

Evidently  the  power  of  willing  which  we  possess,  is  no 
other  than  the  power  of   exercising  a  voliticm  under  the  hk- 
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flnance  of  proper  and  sufficient  motiyes,  or  the  power  of 
ezercifflng  a  Tolition  for  -which  we  have  sufficient  reasons. 
And  experience  shows  that  we  have  no  such  power  as  can 
free  the  irill  from  the  o(mtrol  of  motiyes,  or  can  excite 
it  to  any  woUtions,  otherwise  than  as  it  is  determined  by 
motiyee.  In  other  words,  all  experience  shows,  that  we 
haye  no  power  to  depriye  onrselyes  of  the  properties  of 
rational  heingL 

12* 
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THE  INPLUBNCB  OP  MOTIVBS,  OBJBCTIVB  AlH)  SUBJBCTTVB* 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  word  motives  is  used 
in  a  two-fold  sense,  denoting  both  the  objects  which  are  presented 
to  the  mind  from  without,  and  the  dispositiims  and  desires  oi 
the  mind  itself.  Accordingly  motives  are  called  objedioe  and 
wJbjective.  Both  of  these  classes  of  motives  exert  an  influence 
upon  us,  but  not  in  the  same  way.  Objective  motives,  or  things 
presented  to  the  mind  from  without,  have  an  influence  upon  us 
through  what  is  inward,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  dispositions  and 
desires  of  the  mmd.  We  learn  from  our  own  consciousness  and 
from  observation,  that  external  objects  aSect  us  according  to 
our  internal  state.  Their  power  to  influence  our  conduct  depends 
altogether  upon  what  is  within  the  mind.  They  become  real 
motives  only  by  commg  into  contact  with  what  we  call  subjective 
motives.  Hence  it  may  be  said  in  reference  to  external  or  ob- 
jective motives,  that  we  ourselves  determine  their  influence,  thai 
is  to  say,  we  determine  it  by  our  inward  state.  One  man,  by 
the  covetous  or  ambitious  disposition  which  he  has  cherished  and 
strengthened,  gives  to  wealth  and  power,  objects  external  to  tiie 
mind,  a  powerful  influence  over  him,  an  influence  which  controls 
his  volitions  and  conduct.  While  another  man,  who  is  be- 
nevolent and  spiritually  minded,  guards  himself  against  the  im- 
proper influence  of  those  objects,  and  it  may  be  said  that,  by  his 
holy  frame  of  mind,  he  determines  or  makes  it  certun  tiiat  wealth 
and  honor,  as  objects  of  covetousness  and  ambition,  shall  have 
no  power  over  his  wiU  or  his  life ;  that  they  shall  have  no  in- 
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floenoe,  except  in  sabeernenoy  to  his  benevolence.  It  was  Jndaa's 
kward  state  which  gave  all  their  effect  to  the  low,  base  motives 
which  prompted  him  to  bekay  Christ,  —  motives  which  could 
have  exerted  no  such  influence  upon  the  pure  mind  of  John. 
It  was  ttie  state  of  Christ's  mind,  which  prevented  any  tempta- 
tion from  obtaining  the  least  power  over  him.  It  is  a  fi^^t  well 
known  to  all  careful  observers  of  the  human  mind,  that  our  mter- 
nal  state,  our  affections,  our  disporitions,  our  mental  habits,  our 
appetites,  pasaons  and  desires,  determine  what  influence  exter- 
nal motives  shall  have  upon  us.  While  we  are  in  one  state  of 
Bind,  those  motives  have  a  bad  influence  upon  our  voluntary 
oondsct,  an  influence  to  lead  us  to  acts  of  disobedience.  If  we 
are  in  another  state  of  mind,  the  same  external  motives  have  a 
good  influence  upon  us,  or  no  influence  at  all.  This  is  the  way, 
and  the  only  way,  in  which  the  influence  of  this  class  of  motives 
ii  determined.  Worldly  and  forbidden  objects  will  never  cease 
to  be  {^easing  and  attractive,  and  spiritual,  holy  objects  will 
never  cease  to  be  displeasmg  and  repuleave  to  a  man,  while  he 
is  IB  an  earthly,  unhdy  state  of  mind.  But  the  reverse  of  aH 
iliis  takes  place  in  one  who  is  spiritual  and  holy. 

The  trufch  of  what  I  have  now  advanced,  as  to  the  influence 
of  external  or  objective  motives,  is  so  ftdly  impressed  upon  us  by 
our  own  experience,  that  we  always  proceed  on  the  belief  of  it  when 
we  present  motives  to  the  minds  of  others.  We  are  persuaded  be- 
fin^ehand,  that  if  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  are  presented 
to  a  man  whose  heart  is  contracted  and  selfish,  they  will  fiul  of 
producing  the.eiE»ct  which  we  desire,  and  which  they  actually 
produce  in  those  whose  hearts  are  enlarged  with  benevolent  and 
pons  affections.  But  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  what  general 
observation  teaches,  then  let  us  make  an  experiment  upon  our- 
selves, and  see  whether  the  influence  of  external  motives  is  de- 
tennined  in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  some  predominant 
disposition  or  denre  in  our  own  mind.  And  I  am  confident 
ttiat  a  fm  eixperiment  will  satufy  us  that  the  influence  of  this 
dass  of  motives  depends  whoHy  on  our  internal  state ;  that  a 
particoiar  motive,  fir  exast^le,  the  eommand  ot  God,  will  ift- 
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fluence  us  in  one  way  vihen  we  are  in  (me  state  of  mmd,  and  in 
a  different  way  when  we  are  in  a  different  state ;  and  that  this  is 
Hie  only  way  in  which  smy  external  motives  have  power  over 
ns. 

This  principle,  which  is  of  great  consequence  in  the  philoeo^diy 
of  the  mind,  has  been  frequently  illustrated  by  a  &ct  of  oommcA 
occurrence  in  relation  to  our  bodily  constitution.  Present  the 
most  delicious  food  to  a  man  who  is  sick.  Instead  of  exciting 
desire,  as  it  does  in  the  healthy,  it  excites  disgust  While  he  is 
sick,  food  cannot  be  agreeable  to  his  palate.  In  order  that  whole- 
some food  may  have  the  desired  influence  upon  him,  he  must  be 
restored  to  health.  It  is  equally  true  that  while  a  man  is  under 
the  dominion  of  selfishness,  iJie  motiyes  of  reli^on  will  never  have 
the  influence  over  his  mind,  which  they  have  over  the  minds  oi 
Christians.  Before  they  can  have  that  influence,  he  must  posseas 
a  benevolent,  pious  disposition.  To  suppose  that  external  motives 
can  exert  an  influence  over  us,  contrary  to  the  affections  and  de- 
sires of  our  hearts,  is  absurd.  And  to  suppose  such  a  power  i» 
be  actually  exercised,  —  to  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  hdy 
character  of  Ood  can  actually  excite  enmity  in  the  hearts  of 
angels  while  continuing  holy,  or  love  in  the  heart  of  Satan,  or  in 
the  heart  of  any  man  remaining  unregenerate,  would  be  to  sup- 
pose what  would  subvert  the  foundation  of  moral  character  and 
the  principles  of  human  knowledge ;  mdeed  it  would  be  to  sup- 
pose a  gross  absurdity.  But  it  may  be  said,  that  men  without 
any  real  change  in  their  moral  state  do  greatly  vary  the  influence 
of  those  objects,  which  are  presented  as  motives  to  action.  This 
is  admitted.  But  it  is  very  easy  to  show,  that  such  an  alteration 
in  a  man's  voluntary  conduct'  is  the  consequence  of  a  change  of 
some  sort  in  the  state  of  his  mind.  There  are  other  dispositions, 
besides  those  of  a  religious  character,  which  have  an  influence 
upon  Hie  conduct  of  men.  A  man  who  once  neglected  the  pubfic 
worship  of  Ood  may,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  continue  as 
he  was,  and  yet  to  promote  his  credit  or  interest  or  some  other 
object  to  which  he  is  attached,  he  may  become  a  stated  attendant 
on  puUic  worship.    But  this  is  only  sayings  that  a  man  may  ^re 
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to  a  particular  object,  such  as  public  worship,  a  new  influenoe 
oyer  his  mind  bj  viewing  it  in  a  new  light,  or  brin^g  it  to  have 
a  new  bearing  upon  some  of  his  natural  inclinations.  As  a  means 
of  qnritual  good,  the  object  is  still  regarded  with  indifference. 
But  it  is  now  viewed  as  a  means  of  pnnnoting  some  worldly  or 
sdlBsh  interest,  and  thus  it  becomes  a  powerful  motive  to  action. 
Here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  object  derives  its  iufluenoe  over  a 
man's  condact  from  some  prevailing  dispoation  of  his  heart. 
For  were  he  not  attached  to  tt&at  worldly  object  which  is  con- 
templated, it  would  have  no  power  over  his  will  or  his  conduct. 
A  consideraticm  of  all  the  variety  of  cases  which  occur,  would 
om^rm  our  concluoon,  ttiat  we  cannot  regulate  the  influence  of 
external  motives,  nor  do  anything  to  give  them  more  or  lem 
power  over  us,  except  by  means  of  our  dispositions  or  the  states 
of  our  mind.  But  these  dispositions  and'states  are  so  various, 
ind  relate  to  so  many  objects,  and  in  their  operations  are  ca- 
pable of  being  combined  in  so  many  ways,  ihat  there  is  no  end 
to  the  variety  of  results  which  may  flow  frtHn  them.  All  the 
appetites  and  pasnons,  all  the  natural  afibcticms,  all  the  dispo* 
sitions  of  the  heart  m  relaticm  to  Qod  and  man,  and  to  the 
intoests  of  time  and  eternity,  ihay  have  an  influence  in  deter- 
mining what  effect  any  external  motive  diall  have  over  oar 
mind  and  our  ccmduct ;  or  to  express  it  otherwise,  in  determin- 
ing how  we  shall  feel  and  act  in  view  of  that  motive.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  outward  motive  must  in  many  cases  be  exceeding 
complex,  flowing  as  it  does  fixxm  such  a  variety  of  inward  dis- 
positions. Accordingly  the  power  which  we  have  in  determining 
tiie  influence  of  an  outward  motive  over  us,  is  often  so  complex 
that  it  cannot  without  difficulty  be  analyied. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  those  motives  which  are  called 
mubjeetioej  consisting  in  those  ^very  affections,  dispositions  and 
desires  of  the  mind,  on  which  the  influence  d£  outward  thiagi 
depends. 

It  is  manifest  that  our  affections  and  desires  constitute  our 
character.  In  a  moral  pcmit  of  view,  my  love  is  myself.  I  am 
praise-wKHTthy  or  Uame-worthy,  holy  or  sinfdl,  accorJUng  to  my 
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love.  K I  lore  God  supremdj,  I  am  holj.  If  I  love  myself  or 
any  created  object  supremely,  I  am  ainfiil.  In  other  vrords,  if 
I  am  a  lover  of  what  is  good,  /am  good.  If  I  am  a  lover  of  what 
10  evil,  /am  evil.  My  life,  my  volmitary  condact,  will  be  accord* 
iBg  to  my  love.  Hence  love  to  (jod  is  virtually  the  fulfilling  of 
the  law.  And  the  want  of  this,  and  the  contrary  love,  is  the  sum 
of  disobedience ;  it  involves  all  evil.  It  is  therefore  with  obvious 
propriety,  that  we  conader  the  supreme  affection  of  the  heart  to 
be  the  great,  governing  motive  within  us.  But  when  we  speak  of 
this  great,  subjective  motive,  as  comprehending  all  the  springs  of 
aetion,  we  mean  to  comprise  under  it  the  appetites,  indinationa, 
passions  and  deares,  in  short,  all  the  inward  principles  and  move- 
ments of  which  we  are  conscious,  and  which  constitute  the  inner 
man  and  make  us  what  we  are. 

Now  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  give  to  all  these  inclinations,  tiiia 
love  and  its  opposite,  these  inward  desires  and  principles  of  actioBy 
ttuo  general  name  of  affections,  or  the  predominant  state  of  the 
heart.  And  my  present  inquiry  is,  whether  we  may  and  do  in 
any  "way  exert  an  influence  over  this  inward  motive,  so  as  to  make 
ii  in  any  respect  diflferent  iOrom  what  it  was  before. 

And  here  it  is  perfectiy  evident  that,  acccMrding  to  the  wdl 
known  laws  of  the  mind,  we  may  greatiy  modify  all  our  affecticMis. 
By  our  own  agency  we  may  increase  or  diminish  their  strength. 
We  may  give  superiority  to  a  particular  affection  which  has  been 
inferior.  We  may  bring  into  subjection  one  which  has  governed 
US.  And  we  may  bring  about  a  different  comlnnation  of  these  in* 
teraal  principles.  In  consequence  of  this  modifying  influenoe 
over  our  affections,  we  may  greatiy  vary  their  power  as  motives 
of  action.  The  love  of  money  or  of  honor  may  come  to  possess 
more  or  less  control  over  us  than  formeriy.  If  we  are  Christians, 
o«r  love  to  Qoi  may  rise  higher  or  sink  lower.  And  every  a&c- 
Om  of  the  unrenewed  heart  may  grow  in  strength,  or  may  lose 
the  degree  of  strength  which  it  once  had. 

But  the  influence  which  we  exert  over  our  affections,  which  are 
tti*  subjective  and  primary  motives  of  action,  is  not,  as  I  have  al- 
Ttddj  BbowAy  the  direct  influenoe  of  our  voUtioDs,  but  oomm  Md- 
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Ij  in  these  il^ee  ways ;  firsts  by  means  of  ibe  Tiem  we  enteiiMn 
of  the  objects  of  otur  aAdotioss;  secondly,  by  means  of  the  circwn- 
stances  m  which  we  are  placed ;  thirdly,  by  means  of  oinr  past 
states  of  mind. 

It  is  certain  that  our  yiews  of  the  objects  belbre  us  must  have  an 
efibct  upon  our  dispoflitkAS,  either  to  excite,  and  strengthen  them, 
«r  to  detract  from  their  strength.  It  is  eqoally  certain  that  o«r  ^ 
present  dispositions  are  greatly  affected  by  our  previous  state  of 
mind ;  audit  is  no  lees  certain  that  our  dispontions  are  inflnenoed  by 
the  events  whidi  take  place  around  us  and  by  the  various  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  ^aced.  It  is  by  Uiese  causes  that  ov 
origmal  dispositions  are  iHrought  into  so  many  different  combmatioBS, 
and  form  so  nuzny  com]dez  dispositions  or  states  of  mind.  Now 
if  the  things  above  mentioned  are  in  fact  the  causes  which  operaie 
upon  our  dispodtions,  and  have  such  an  eflfoct  to  excite,  modify 
and  oonird  them,  we  shall  easily  detenmne  what  kind  of  power 
we  have  respecting  them,  and  how  that  power  is  exercised,  f^nt ; 
it  consists  partly  in  the  power  we  have  to  regulate  our  own  con- 
templations sand  views.  This  power,  wh^di  is  to  be  learnt  by  ex- 
perience and  observation,  is  doubtless  much  greater  than  is  commoft- 
l7SU{^)osed.  It  is  a  well  known  fiEtct,  that  some  men  by  patient  ei- 
&rt8  acquire  an  ability  to  regulate  their  views  and  trains  of  thou^ 
in  a  manner  quite  above  what  others  would  consider  practicable. 

Secondly ;  the  *  power  we  luive  over  our  dispositions  cnwniln 
partly  in  the  power  we  have  over  the  events  and  circumstanoas 
around  us.  This  power  we  know  to  be  of  great  importance.  To 
influence  oar  circumstances  and  the  course  of  events  appertaining 
to  us,  is  the  object  of  a  great  part  of  the  agency  we  exert. 

Thirdly ;  the  influence  we  exercise  over  our  dispositions  at  any 
particular  time  consists  in  part  in  the  previous  dispositions  we  have 
exercised,  and  is  in  a  measure  depend^it  upon  them. 

From  the  view  we  have  taken  of  ttie  subject  it  deariy  follows, 
that  the  pou'er  we  have  over  our  present  dispositions  is  indirect 
and  limited.  It  is  indhect,  as  we  are  able  to  influence  our  dis- 
positions in  no  other  way  tiom  by  means  of  our  views,  our  circuB- 
and  our  previous  states  of  maoi.    It  is  Hmited,  as  &e 
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Tarious  causes  wUch  affect  our  present  dispositicHos  are  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  beyond  our  control.  There  are  many 
things,  such  as  the  agency  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  the  course 
of  divine  providence,  which  have  an  influence  not  subject  to  oar 
direction  over  our  views  and  trains  of  thought,  and  over  the 
events  and  circumstances  which  most  nearly  concern  us.  And 
'  as  to  the  previous  states  of  mmd,  they  were  at  the  time  more  or 
kss  under  the  influence  of  causes  direct  from  our  voluntary 
agency,  and  we  are  now  wholly  unable  to  alter  what  has  actuafly 
taken  place.  Such  in  brief  are  the  limitations  of  our  power 
over  our  present  dispoaticms.  In  some  instances  we  Yoluntarily 
exert  a  decided  influence  over  thoee  things  which  operate  as 
causes  upon  our  dispositicms.  In  other  instances  our  voluntary 
agency  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  those  causes. 

We  have  proceeded  far  enough  in  this  investigation  to  see,  thai 
whether  the  motives  we  speak  of  are  the  objects  presented  to  us 
from  without,  or  the  dispositions  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  ex- 
ercise no  power  over  them,  except  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  the  mind.  In  this  affiur  we  can  accomplidi 
nothing  independently  of  the  settled  constitution  of  our  intelligent 
and  moral  nature.  The  laws  of  mind  are  indeed  more  subtile 
and  complex,  and  the  effects  resulting  from  them  are  less  visiUe, 
than  what  belong  to  the  physical  world ;  but  they  are  no  less 
regular  and  certain.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  mental  laws, 
that  lays  the  foundation  of  all  practical  wisdom.  It  is  this,  that 
gives  us  ability  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  over  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, and  to  manage  skilfully  those  concerns  in  which  we  are 
connected  with  them.  The  power  we  possess  is  evidently  of 
such  a  nature  and  extent,  as  the  purposes  of  our  present  ex- 
istence require,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  under  such  limita- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  guard  against  irregularity,  and  to 
secure  the  general  order  of  an  intelligent,  moral  kingdom. 

The  doctrine  of  moral  necessity,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
explain  and  defend,  is  this,  that  all  tiie  volitions  and  actions  of 
men  result  from  the  operation  of  causes,  and  that  between  these 
causes,  which  are  commooly  called  motives,  and  thw  eAots» 
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wbick  are  the  mental  and  bodflj  actions  of  men,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain and  inyariable  connectkm,  —  a  connection  as  certain  and 
myariable,  as  between  physical  caoses  and  efiects.  A  qiiesti<m 
arose  ivhether  we  have  not  power  to  vary  this  connection,  and 
even  to  set  it  aade;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  whether 
we  haye  not  power  to  act  diffinrently  from  what  we  are  in- 
fluenced to  by  motires.  Now  if  the  power  we  possess  is,  such, 
and  sach  only,  as  I  haye  represented  it  to  be ;  if  all  its  exer- 
cises, howeyer  diyermfied  and  complex,  come  under  the  influence 
of  what  we  haye  called  moral  causes,  and  if  they  are  just 
what  those  causes  by  their  own  proper  operation  produce,  then 
the  exercise  of  such  power  as  we  haye,  is  so  &r  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  it  is  itself  a 
plain  instance  of  it.  It  is  to  be  particularly  obseryed,  that 
whateyer  we  do  to  regulate  any  of  our  motiyes,  whether  exter- 
nal or  internal,  in  that  yery  thing  we  are  still  influenced  by 
some  motjye.  If  we  endeayor  by  one  means  or  another  to 
dieck  or  increase  the  influence  which  a  particular  outward  ob- 
ject or  a  particular  disposition  of  the  mmd  is  likely  to  haye 
oyer  us,  we  certainly  endeayor  to  do  this^  for  some  reason,  or 
because  we  are  led  to  it  by  some  motiye.  Should  we  exert 
Gt  endeayor  to  exert  power  without  haying  any  motiye  for 
it,  we  should  put  off  or  endeayor  to  put  off  the  character 
ef  rationality.  Thus  all  our  actions  external  and  internal 
&D  under  th^  influence  of  motiyes,  and  as  pertainly  flow 
from  tiiem  as  effects  in  any  other  case  flow  from  their  proper 
causes. 
VOL.  n.  18 
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DO  MOnVBS  INFLUENCB  MBN  NEOBSSARtLT?  SCRIPTUBAL  BEPRB- 
SBNTATION,  NATUKB  OP  THIS  NBCBSSITY.  OBJECTION  FROM 
A  CASE  OF  INDIFFE&BNCB  C0N8IDBRBD. 

But  do  motives,  which  are  the  moral  causes  of  whatever  we 
do,  act  upon  us  and  produce  their  effidcta  necessarily  7  The  ift- 
swer  must  depend  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word.  If  neoessitj 
is  used  in  the  natural  or  physical  sense,  implying  what  is^  coo- 
monly  called  coercion  or  force,  if  it  means  anything  whatever 
which  supersedes  the  perfect  use  of  our  rational  and  mxxal 
powers,  then  there  is  no  necessity  in  the  influence  of  motives. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  by  a  physical  necessify  that  motives  ad 
upon  us.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  make  use  of  a  word 
which  in  its  original  and  proper  sense  is  inapplicable  to  the  sub- 
ject ?  I  answer,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  use  metaphcnrical, 
technical,  or  scientific  language  in  any  other  case.  There  is  sueh 
a  resemblance  between  necessity  in  its  natural  sense  and  the  in- 
fluence of  motives,  that  the  use  of  the  word  to  express  this  in- 
fluence becomes  convenient  and  suitable.  The  point  of  resem- 
blance is  clear  and  obvious.  As  physical  efiects  result  uniformly 
and  certainly  from  their  appropriate  physical  causes ;  so  moral 
effects,  that  is  bodily  and  mental  actions,  result  with  equal  uni- 
formify  and  certainty  from  their  appropriate  moral  causes.  As 
the  constitution  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  is,  such  efiects 
will  and  must  result  fix)m  such  causes.  This  established  and 
certain  influence  of  causes  to  produce  effects  is  what  we  moan 
by  necessity.    In  the  natural  world  it  is  natural  necessity,  in  the 
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manl  world,  monl  neeeanty.  Gonaidering  that  monl  caasea  ope- 
rate 80  certamlj,  neyer  fiuling  to  produce  their  effeetf ,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  epeak  of  these  eSbcte  ae  taking  place  neceaaarily 
aad  to  say  they  must  be  so,  they  cannot  be  otherwise,  it  is  im- 
possible they  ahoold  not  take  place.  Expressions  of  this  kind 
and  with  this  meaning  are  eommoQ  in  all  languages.  They  are 
found  particularly  in  the  Kble.  Christ  and  the  apostles  used 
such  expressions  with  perfi»ct  fiuniliarity.  Christ  told  hb  dis- 
Ofdes  thi^  he  mu$t  go  to  Jerusalem  and  die  there.  He  said  on 
tbe  so^position  of  his  avoiding  death,  ^^  how  then  shall  the  Scrip- 
twes  be  fulfilled,  that  Uii»  it  mu$t  be?"  ''  When  ye  hear  of 
wars,  etc.,  be  not  troubled,  tor  such  things  tmat  be.''  ^^  The 
ftings  which  are  written  of  me  mud  be  acconqplished/'  ^^  Jesus 
fmut  needs  go  through  Samaria."  '*  There  muU  be  heresies 
amcmg  yoa«"  ^^  Offenoes  nnut  come."  In  all  these  cases,  the 
aecessiiy  referred  to  coonsted  in  the  influence  of  moral  causes, 
mtob  as  tLe  wise  purpose  and  Proridence  of  God,  the  diqpositioiis 
of  men  aaul  the  circumstances  of  the  worid.  Take  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ  respecting  (fences.  ^  Wo  to  the  worid  because  of 
ofiBBces,  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come  ;  but  wo  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  oflfence  cometh."  ^^  It  must  needs  be."  The 
original,  Matt.  18:  7,  is  stronger.  Jtripai  yoQ  iatw  «l^«&  ta  anm- 
iaXa.  There  is  a  nece$9it}/  that  oflfonces  should  come.  Luke  17 : 
1,  ^^  It  is  impossible  but  tiiat  offences  will  come."  But  see  what 
tills  necewty  is,  namely,  the  perrerse  dispositions  at  men.  l%ese 
will  produce  offences  just  as  a  bad  tree  will  produce  bad  firoit. 
The  inspired  writers  express  this  Idnd  of  necessity  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  m  tiie  most  emphatic  language,  and  seem 
Mrer  to  hare  the  least  appr^ension  that  there  can  be  any 
mistake.  Nor  does  any  man  now  apprehend  any  mistake  firom 
the  use  gI  such  language  in  coinmon  conversation.  We  say  sf 
a  man,  that  wl^  he  has  sudi  wicked  pasaons  he  will  certainly, 
and  neoessarily  commit  sin — that  he  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
m.  So  Jesus  said;  *<How  can  ye  bong  eril  speak  good 
IhingB?"  And  he  iOaslrated  the  impossibility  by  the  impossi- 
UKty  of  a  bad  tree  bearing  good  £nnt    And  we  say  of  Ftel, 
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as  he  said  of  himself,  that  a  necessitj  was  hud  upon  him  to 
preaoh  the  gospel,  implying  that  he  had  snch  love  to  Christ  and 
to  the  souls  of  men,  and  such  a  strong  feeling  of  obligaticm,  diat 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  preach.  He  says  too  of  the 
carnal  mind,  —  ^^  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  o(  God,  neither  in- 
deed can  be."  Such  must  be  the  result  of  such  a  state  of  mind. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise. 

Thus  the  language  of  Scripture  and  common  discourse  agrees 
with  the  language  of  philosoidij  in  showing,  that  motives  act 
upon  us  imiformlj,  and  that  our  determinations  and  actions  oer- 
tainlj  follow  as  effects  from  the  moral  causes  which  operate  upon 
us.  The  causes  remaining  entirely  the  same,  the  effects  must 
fcdlow.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  moral  necessity,  or  ihe  necesstty 
with  which  motives  act  upon  us. 

As  an  objection  to  the  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavcned  to 
defend,  it  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  and  it  is  tiie  argu- 
ment on  which  they  chiefly  rely,  that  we  sometimes  act  volun- 
tarily in  a  case  of  indiflerence,  that  is,  that  we  will  or  determine 
to  do  a  thing,  without  any  motive  to  do  that  rather  than  some- 
thing else.  For  example,  we  ti^e  one  of  two  oranges  which  are 
equally  distant  from  us,  and  which  appear  perfectiy  alike,  so  that 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  perfect  indiflference  to  us  whether  we  take 
one  or  the  other. 

In  regard  to  such  a  state  of  indi£forenoe,  and  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  to  depend  on  it,  I  shiill  make  a  few 
remarks. 

1.  In  a  general  view  it  is  as  obvious  in  this  case  as  in  any 
<^er,  that  we  neither  act,  nor  determine  to  act  without  a  native. 
Any  man  who  takes  an  orange  to  eat,  though  the  orange  is  ever 
so  like  to  others,  has  a  motivo  to  do  it,  either  an  appetite  for  the 
orange,  or  a  wish  to  gratify  his  friends,  or  something  else  which 
prompts  him  to  the  action,  and  which  he  may  properly  asogn  as 
a  reason  for  it.  And  as  his  chdce  in  this  case,  and  tiie  action 
which  follows  it,  even  if  it  is  an  exercise  of  a  self-determimng 
power,  takes  place  under  ike  influence  of  a  motive,  the  case  a^ 
fords  a  very  slender  arguiBent  truly  against  tiie  doctrine,  that  ov 
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FoiitioDS  are  detennined  by  motives.  For  as  to  the  act  of  taking 
an  oraage,  tbe  man  is  not  indifferent.  Whatever  indifierenoe  he 
may  feel  as  to  other  points,  he  feds  none  as  to  this.  He  has  a 
motive,  whatever  that  motive  may  be,  which  influences  him  to  the 
act  of  taking  an  onmge.  This*  act  follows  as  an  effect  from 
a  cause,  as  mnch  so  as  if  there  were  but  one  orange  set  before 
Um.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  comparison  of 
the  one  taken  with  the  one  left  may  not  be  a  subject  of  the  least 
connderation,  it  may  not  come  before  the  mind,  and  so  the  act 
of  tiie  mind  may  have  n6  reference  to  it.  It  may  be  no  more 
a  matter  of  comparison  and  ohmce,  than  if  he  should  take  the 
orange  with  his  eyes  shut. 

2.  But,  even  if  the  ndnd  makes  a  comparison  and  acts  with 
reference  to  it,  it  is  not  so  clear  as  some  have  imaged,  that  we 
make  tiie  particular  choice  without  a  motive.  If  we  are  con- 
scious of  preferring  tiiis  to  the  other,  it  implies  that,  if  we  act 
rationaDy,  there  is  some  reason  for  such  preference.  And  if  so, 
tiiis  reason  for  preference  is  the  motive.  Even  if  we  perceive  in 
the  tiungs  themselves  no  ground  of  preference,  ihere  may  still 
be  something  in  our  habits  of  mind  which  leads  us  to  prefer  one 
to  the  otiier.  Some  slight  incident,  or  some  turn  of  thought,  or 
some  remark  from  others,  may  have  led  us,  without  any  particular 
reflection,  to  form  a  habit  of  preferring  in  such  a  case  that  which 
fies  on  the  right  or  that  which  lies  on  the  left.  This  may  have 
become  a  circumstance  of  real,  consequence  to  our  feelings,  and 
may  have  an  influence,  though  perhaps  not  apparent  to  us  at  the 
time,  to  determine  us  to  the  particular  choice  we  make.  If  such 
is  the  fact,  we  cannot  fully  analyze  the  action  without  recurring' 
to  the  motive,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  which  first  led  us  to 
form  such  a  habit  of  mind;  for  we  must  consider  the  present 
action,  flowing  as  it  does  from  such  a  habit,  as  only  one  of  a  series 
of  similar  actions  resulting  from  the  same  original  cause. 

And  even  if  it  should  be  a  &ct  that  we  are  totally  unable  to 
trace  tiie  act  of  taking  one  orange  and  not  the  other  to  any  par- 
ticular motive  accounting  for  the  preference,  stall  this  would  not 
prove  &at  there  was  no  such  motive.    The  movements  of  the 

18* 
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mind  are  in  many  oases  so  ra[nd,  so  sabtile  and  so  evanescent, 
that  it  becomes  impossible  for  any  skill  of  ours  to  analyze  or  ex- 
plain them.  Some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  action,  making  at 
the  time  but  a  slight  impression,  may  have  vanished  &om  the 
mind's  view,  and  we  may  never,  by  any  power  of  memory  which 
we  possess,  be  able  to  recall  them.  This  is  the  case  we  know 
with  a  multitude  of  our  common  actions,  actions  too,  vastiy  more 
important  than  such  an  one  as  we  are  now  considering,  where  the 
mind  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  indifference.  But  who  will  say 
that  all  the  conmion  actions  referred  to  were  performed  without 
the  influence  of  motives,  merely  because  no  motives  can  be  defi- 
nitely recalled  ?  In  every  such  case,  it  is  perfectiy  reasonable 
to  consider  our  actions  as  taking  place  in  the  usual  manner, 
that  is,  under  the  influence  of  motives,  however  unable  we  may 
be  distinctiy  to  recollect  what  the  motives  were,  or  how  they  pro- 
duced their  effect,  or  why  this  motive  prevailed  rather  than 
another.  You  may  illustrate  this  by  such  a  case  as  the  following. 
Put  into  a  pair  of  scales,  as  equally  balanced  as  posffible,  two 
weights  which  as  &r  as  you  can  perceive  are  perfectly  alike.  Bui 
one  end  of  the  scales  rises  and  the  other  falls.  Tou  can  perceive 
no  cause  for  this,  as  the  scales  appeared  to  be  equally  balanced  and 
the  weights  perfectiy  alike.  But  who  would  say  that  the  common 
laws  of  the  physical  world  are  violated,  and  that  the  motion  of 
the  scales  takes  place  without  any  cause?  The  judgment  <^ 
all  men  would  be,  that  there  is  a  cause,  however  imperceptible. 
The  same  must  be  our  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  instance  of 
volition  now  referred  to.  Although  we  may  not  have  a  mem<»ry 
sufficiently  retentive,  or  a  discernment  sufficientiy  nice,  to  cBs- 
cover  the  particular  motive  which  operated  on  our  mind  and  in- 
fluenced the  particular  choice  we  made ;  stOl  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  that  the  common  laws  of  the  mind  were  infringed,  and 
that  a  determination  took  place  without  a  cause.  How  much 
more  reasonable  it  is  to  conclude,  that  there  is  some  want  of 
recollection  or  discernment  in  us,  and  that  the  act  of  the  mind 
is  really  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  common  principles  of  our 
rational  nature. 
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8.  But  it  is  altogether  unphilosophioal  to  found  a  theory 
upon  facts  which  are  at  best  obscure  and  doubtful,  facts  which 
rarelj  occur  and  which  are  of  no  real  consequence,  in  opposition 
to  those  facts,  which  are  common,  and  perfectly  jdain,  and  of  &e 
highest  moment.  In  all  ihe  important  actions  of  life,  in  whidi 
there  is  deliberation  and  choice  in  the  {»roper  sense,  we  are  alto* 
ge&er  under  the  influence  of  motives,  an  influence  which  we  can 
easily  recall  and  pkinly  describe.  These  deliberate  actions, 
which  are  always  the  result  of  an  object  distinctly  contemplated| 
and  acting  upon  some  of  our  affections,  constitute  the  substance 
of  life  and  of  character.  We  never  look  for  anything  of  impor* 
tance  to  character  or  to  hapjnness  in  those  actions,  if  tiiere  be 
any  such,  which  result  somehow  from  a  state  of  indiflerence.  In 
any  determinations  or  actions  which  may  be  supposed  to  take 
{dace  in  this  manner,  there  is  no  exercise  of  judgment.  And 
there  is  no  deliberation;  for  we  deliberate  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  different  motives  and  satisfying  ourselves  which  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence.  Nor  is  there  any  moral  agency,  for 
this  implies  that  we  exercise  our  rational  and  moral  powers,  and 
are  governed  by  rational  and  moral  considerations,  and  that  our 
volitions  flow  from  the  dispositions  and  desires  of  our  hearts.  I 
say  therefore  tiiat  if  there  are  any  such  voluntary  actions  as 
are  contended  for  by  those  who  oppose  our  doctrine,  actions 
which  men  perform  without  being  influenced  by  motives,  they 
must  be  considered  as  insignificant  starts  or  unmeaning  accidents, 
and  must  be  wholly  set  aside  in  our  reasoning  on  moral  agency, 
just  as  we  set  aside  dreams,  spannodic  motions,  and  the  actions  of 
the  insane,  when  we  reason  about  the  principles  of  rational,  ao- 
countable  agency ;  and  our  theory,  if  we  would  be  philosophers, 
must  be  made  to  rest  on  those  fiEicts  which  are  undoubted,  and 
important,  and  which  may  be  fairly  exammed  and  satisfactorilj 
explained. 

The  most  powerful  objection  which  has  ever  been  oflfered 
against  the  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent 
with  moral  agency ;  in  other  words,  that  if  man  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  moral  necessity,  he  cannot  be  a  moral,  accountable 
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agent.  I  assert,  that  a  man  cannot  be  moral  and  accountable, 
unless  he  is  under  Una  very  influence,  and  acts  in  this  very  way. 
But  we  will  examine  the  objection. 

To  satisfy  ourselves  whether  any  two  things  are  inconnstent 
with  each  other,  we  must  have  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of 
what  those  two  things  are.  What  then  is  it  to  be  a  free^  moral 
and  aeootmtable  agent  f  And  what  is  moral  necessity  f  As  we 
have  already  attended  to  these  questions,  we  shall  merely  glance 
at  them  here. 

I  shall  make  my  appeal  then  directly  to  your  moral  sense, 
which,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  must  be  the  ultimate  test  of 
truth  on  aU  such  subjects.  The  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  is, 
that  we  always  act  under  the  influence  of  motives,  that  our  ao- 
tions  flow  as  consequences  from  motives,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  perform  voluntary  actions  except  as  we  are  influenced 
by  motives,  —  including  in  this  word  all  those  dispositions  of  the 
mind  and  those  outward  objects,  which  are  in  their  nature 
adapted  to  exert  an  influence  upon  us.  Now  I  put  the  question 
to  common  sense.  Let  it  answer.  Is  it  inconsistent  with  moral, 
accountable  agency  that  we  should  be  influenced  by  motives? 
first,  take  motives  to  mean  considerations  from  without.  Is  it 
inconsistent  with  our  being  moral  and  accountable  agents,  that 
the  riches,  honors  and  pleasures  of  the  world  should  influence 
our  conduct?  Is  it  indeed  true,  that  the  man  whose  actions 
are  prompted  by  these  worldly  objects  ceases  to  be  a  moral 
agent  and  of  course  ceases  to  be  blame-worthy?  Is  it  true, 
that  a  judge,  who  is  influenced  by  a  bribe  to  pervert  judgment 
and  to  injure  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  is  not  a  moral  agent 
and  not  subject  to  blame  ?  If  it  is  so,  then  just  note  ilie 
reason  why  he  is  not  a  moral  agent  and  why  he  cannot  be 
sulgect  to  blame.  It  is  because  bad  motives  influence  him, 
because  he  is  governed  by  a  bribe,  —  the  very  reason  why  Scrip- 
ture condemns  him,  and  the  very  reason  why  conscience  c(m- 
demns  him. 

But  secondly ;  by  the  word  motive  tlie  dispositions  of  ilie  heart 
are  often  intended.    In  this  view  the  question  is,  whether  it  is 
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incoDfflfltent  witfi  a  man's  moral  agency  that  he  k  inflnenced  in 
his  conduct  by  his  own  dispositions  and  feelings  ?  Now  did  yon 
ever  ima^e  such  a  thing  as  that  Christians  are  not  moral 
sgentSy  and  so  not  praise-worthy  for  their  obedience,  becaose 
they  are  influenced  to  it  by  love  to  God  ?  Or  that  wicked  men 
are  not  moral  agents  and  so  not  blame-worthy,  because  in  their 
crimes  they  are  influenced  by  selfishness,  pride  or  malioeT 
EYery  man  knows,  and  if  he  is  h<mest  will  say,  that  our  bemg 
mfinenced  to  do  right  or  wrong  by  the '  dispositions  of  our 
hearts  is  the  very  thing  which  makes  us  moral  agents  and 
renders  us  deserving  of  praise  or  blame  for  our  actions,  and 
consequently  that  these  two  things  are  so  far  from  being  ixt' 
compatible  with  each  other,  that  they  cannot  exist  apart 

But  we  must  pursue  the  objection  a  little  further.  Some^ 
who  readily  admit  that  motives  have  a  real  and  important  in* 
fluenoe  on  our  volitions  and  actions,  may  think  that  moral  agency 
would  be  destroyed  by  their  having  a  eompleU  influence,  an  entire 
control  over  us. 

Here  keep  in  mind  that  the  influence  of  motives,  be  that  in- 
fluence ever  so  great  and  absolute,  is  totally  different  from 
lAiysical  force  or  compulsion.  Keep  in  mind  too,  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  influence  of  motives  which  precludes  (nr  pre- 
tends to  preclude  the  deliberate  use  of  our  raticmal  fsiculties, 
<^  the  perfect  use  of  our  will.  The  motives  which  act  upcm  the 
mind  of  a  reasonable  man,  directly  lead  him  to  deliberate,  to 
use  aU  his  rational  fiiculties,  and  most  freely  to  exercise  hii 
wiU. 

Gome  then  to  the  question.  Is  it  incompatible  with  moral 
agency,  that  motives  should  have  a  complete  influence  over  us 
and  should  perfectly  control  all  our  actions?  The  subject  of 
inquiry  here  is  the  high  degree  of  influence  which  motives  art 
said  to  exert 

It  is  granted  that  9ome  influence  of  motives  is  conmstent  with 
moral  agency.  I  ask  then  what  there  is  which  interferes  with 
moral  agency  in  a  high  degree  of  that  influence,  more  than  in  a 
low  degree  ?    I  appeal  again  to  common  sense  and  oonsmence. 
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Is  it  incoiiBiBtent  with  a  man's  moral  agencv  that  he  should  he 
influenced  in  his  actions  whoUj  bj  love  to  God  ? — ^that  this  holy 
aflfection  should  have  a  perfect  control  over  him  ?  If  so,  then 
it  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  for  a  man  to  obey  the  divine 
law,  which  requires  him  to  love  God  with  aU  the  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength.  For  where  this  is  done,  love  to  God 
becomes  the  great  and  controlling  motive  to-  action.  Again :  If 
the  entire  influence  of  motives  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agency, 
then  a  man  who  is  entirely  enslaved  by  any  perverse,  wicked 
passion,  as  covetousness,  malice  or  revenge,  is  no  longer  a 
moral  agent,  and  no  longer  culpable  for  his  conduct;  that  is, 
a  man  ceases  to  be  a  moral  agent  and  to  be  blame-worthy  for  his 
conduct,  because  he  vidates  the  commands  of  God  in  a  hi^ 
degree,  whereas  if  he  had  violated  them  in  a  lower  degree  he 
might  have  been  considered  as  worthy  of  blame ! 

Dwell  a  littie  upon  this  point.  Suppose  a  case  preposterous 
as  it  may  be,  in  which  a  man  is  not  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  motives.  Suppose  he  performs  some  very  useful  action,  in 
which  he  is  partly  influenced  by  love  to  God  or  love  to  man,  or 
some  other  good  motive,  and  partiy  by  something  else  which  is 
not  a  motive,  that  is,  partly  not  influenced  at  aU.  Now  in  what 
light  do  you  view  him  ?  So  &r  as  he  is  influenced  by  a  good 
motive,  you  can  have  no  difficulty.  He  is  thus  far  praise-worthy. 
But  so  far  as  he  acts  without  a  motive,  in  what  light  will  yoo 
regard  him  ?  He  cannot  be  praise-worthy,  because  he  acts  witii- 
<mt  a  good  motive.  He  cannot  be  blame-worthy,  because  he 
acts  without  a  bad  motive.  Both  of  these  positions  are  clear,  as 
we  do  always  by  the  constitution  of  our  minds  refer  to  motives  as 
determining  actions  to  be  good  or  bad.  Now  as  a  man,  so  Bur  as 
he  acts  without  motives,  is  neither  praise-worthy  nor  blame-worthy, 
idiat  is  he  ?  Certainly  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  moral  ag^t, 
for  moral  agency  always  implies  desert  of  praise  or  blame.  But 
if  he  is  not  a  moral  agent,  what  is  he  ?  Is  he  a  dreamer  or  a 
madman  ?  Even  a  dreamer  or  a  madman  is  influenced  by  mo- 
tives, though  they  operate  irregularly,  just  as  a  watch  without  a 
regulator  is  still  kept  in  motion  by  the  elastic  power  of  the  spring. 
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So  far  fhen  as  a  man  acts  without  motives,  I  leave  you  to  judge 
in  what  predicament  he  must  be  placed. 

The  supposition  above  made,  and  our  own  reflections  upon  it, 
are  sufficient  to  show  that  just  in  the  degree  in  which  any  one 
acts  without  motives,  or  otherwise  than  as  he  is  influenced  by 
motives,  he  is  so  fiur  from  having  a  more  perfect  moral  agency,  * 
that  he  has  none  at  all ;  is  so  fisur  from  exercising  a  more  perfect 
fireedom,  that  he  comes  into  subjection  to  some  blind,  fatal  im- 
pulse, which  acts  independently  of  reason  and  in  opposition  to  it. 
There  is,  it  may  be,  a  kind  of  freedom  secured  in  tiiis  way,  but 
it  is  freedom  from  the  influence  of  reason.  It  is  freedom  from 
the  principles  and  laws  which  essentially  belong  to  our  intelligent 
and  moral  nature.  And  such  a  freedom,  if  a  privilege,  is  the 
privOege  of  brutes. 

If  a  man  is  partiy  influenced  by  good  motives  and  partiy  by 
bad,  then  we  consider  him  as  partly  praise-worthy  and  partly 
blame-worthy.  Is  it  not  then  manifest  that  the  difficulty,  which 
tiie  doctrine  of  moral  necessity  occasions  as  to  moral  agency,  is 
imaginary  7  that  the  fact  of  our  being  influenced  by  motives  ia 
involved  in  tiie  very  idea  of  moral  agency,  and  that  the  more 
perfectiy  we  are  under  the  influence  of  motives,  the  more  per- 
fect is  our  accountable  and  moral  agency  ?  This  conclusion  en- 
tirely agrees  with  the  instructions  of  the  Scriptures,  which  every- 
where represent  men  to  be  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy  for 
acting  nnder  the  influence  of  motives,  that  is,  for  acting  as  they 
are  impelled  to  act  by  their  own  dispositions  or  feelings  in  view 
of  outward  objects,  and  which  never  undertake  to  influence  their 
actions  or  to  improve  their  characters  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  power  of  motives. 
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LECTURE    LV. 


DIFFIGULTT  AS  TO  MORAL  INABILITT  CONSIDERED,  ALSO  AS  TO 
THE  DIVINB  PURPOSES,  OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  GOD,  AND  THE 
WORK  OP  fflS   SPIRIT  IN  SANCTIFICATION. 

The  discussions,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  will  I  &ink 
help  ns  to  clear  awaj  several  difficulties  in  relation  to  our  present 
subject. 

first.  A  difficulty  has  been  supposed  to  arise  from  Ute  doc- 
trine of  moral  inaiiliti/.  Come  then  directly  to  the  point,  and  take 
tiie  case,  so  often  brought  into  view,  of  unrenewed  sinners,  who 
according  to  the  representations  of  the  Scriptures  cannot  believe  in 
Christ,  and  cannot  obey  the  divine  law.  The  question  is,  if  they 
are  unable  to  believe  and  obey,  how  can  they  be  held  guilty  {or 
not  behoving  and  obeying  ?  How  can  they  be  culpable  for  not 
doing  that  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  ? 

Now  to  avoid  needless  difficulty  arising  from  ambiguous  terms, 
just  do  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  perfectly  allowable  and  fair  in 
other  cases,  that  is,  lay  aside,  for  the  present,  the  words  inability 
and  impossibilify,  and  employ  o&ers  which  will  clearly  and  folly 
express  what  is  meant  by  these.  The  inabiUty  spoken  of  is 
such  as  we  should  naturally  suppose  it  to  be,  from  the  fact  that 
it  relates  to  a  moral  agent  and  results  from  moral  causes.  The 
question  then,  freed  from  ambiguity,  is  this.  If  sinners  are 
kept  from  believing  in  Christ  by  the  moral  causes  which  influence 
them,  that  is,  by  the  wicked  dispositions  of  their  hearts,  how  can 
they  be  culpable  ?  It  is  really  a  strange  question,  and  might  be 
answered  by  asking,  how  they  could  be  culpable,  if  they  were 
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kept  from  believing  in  any  other  way  ?  The  fact,  that  thej  are 
hindered  from  believing  bj  the  wicked  dispositions  of  their  hearte, 
18  the  very  thing  which  constitutes  their  criminality.  And  it 
wodld  be  singular  indeed,  if  that  which  we  know  to  be  the  very 
thing  which  ccmstitatee  blame-worthinees,  should  be  thought  in- 
consistent with  it.  Considering  what  kind  of  inability  this  is, 
and  in  what  it  connsts,  that  is,  the  wickedness  of  the  heart,  it 
is  as  certain  as  any  truth  in  morals,  that  the  higher  the  inability 
rises  and  the  more  uncontrollable  it  is,  the  greater  is  the  degree 
of  guilt.  If  a  man  has  a  heart,  so  proud,  so  woridly  or  so 
selfish,  that  we  are  led  to  say  emphatically,  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  leave  off  sinning,  or  according  to  the  representation  of 
Scripture,  he  cannot  cease  from  sin  any  more  than  the  leopard 
can  change  his  spots,  A«  is  the  man  who  is  worthy  of  the  severest 
condenmation.  This  then  must  be  fixed  once  for  all,  namely, 
that  wliich  constitutes  a  wicked  man's  inability,  and  makes  it 
impossible  for  him  to  obey  God,  is  the  strength  of  his  corrupt 
inclin^ons  or  his  criminal  passions.  Now  to  say  that  any  one 
on  th]0  account  cannot  repent,  or  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
obey  the  gospel,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  is  bhime-worthy  in  a 
very  hi^  degree.  Accordingly  when  the  inspired  writers  would 
set  forth  the  inexcusable  wickedness  of  sinners  in  the  clearest 
li^,  they  say,  that  sinners  cannot  believe,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  divine  law,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  them  to  cease 
to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well,  as  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change 
his  skin*  The  language  is  indeed  metaphorical,  inasmuch  as 
words,  which  in  their  literal  sense  expreas  an  inability  of  another 
kind,  that  is,  belonging  to  physical  subjects  and  arismg  from 
physical  causes,  (as  a  man's  mability  to  fly) — are  used  to  de- 
note Uk  inability  belongyig  to  an  intelligent  being,  arising  from 
moral  causes,  that  is,  the  sinful  dispositions  of  the  heart.  But 
Ifais  meta]diorical  language  is  naturally  prompted,  as  in  other 
«»es,  by  the  strength  of  our  conoeptions  and  feelings,  and  is 
easily  understood  by  those  who  know  what  such  conceptions  and 
heSnff  are.  The  ehirf  reascm,  why  there  is  so  much  mistake  en 
tius  sabjeci,  is  the  want  of  a  clear  and  vivid  impreasion  of  the 
VOL.  n.  14 
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nature  of  that  which  constitutes  the  inability,  and  of  the  infimte 
evil  involved  in  it.  Let  the  minds  of  men  be  opened  to  the 
hatefubiess  and  malignity  of  sin,  consisting  in  the  wicked 
disposition  of  the  heart,  and  they  will  perceive  at  once  that  the 
invincible  strength  and  obstmacy  of  that  disposition,  which  pre- 
vents sinners  from  repenting  and  urges  them  forward  in  their 
&tal  career,  is  so  far  fr^m  afibrding  any  justification  of  their  con- 
duct, tliat  it  constitutes  their  guilt  and  stamps  their  characters  as 
objects  of  unqualified  abhorrence.  It  is  here  then  we  should  lay 
out  our  principal  efforts.  We  should  treat  this  inability  of  sinners, 
not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  philosophical  reasoning,  as  of  moral 
perception  and  feeling.  While  a  man  is  unable  to  see,  it  is  in 
vain  to  reason  with  him  as  to  the  nature  of  an  object  which  can 
be  known  only  by  sight.  The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  is  to 
cure  the  disease  of  his  eyes  and  give  him  clear  vision,  so  that  he 
may  see  the  object  the  nature  of  which  you  wish  him  to  under- 
stand. Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  prevailing  error  m  regard 
to  the  subject  is  primarily  an  error  of  feeling,  not  of  mtellect.  Of 
course  we  cannot  expect  to  remove  it  by  arguments  addressed 
merely  to  the  understanding. 

Secondly.  Another  difficulty  respecting  moral  agency  has  been 
supposed  to  arise  from  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  purposes,  or  from 
the  doctrine  of  necessity  as  involved  in  the  divine  purposes.  In  a 
previous  Lecture  we  looked  at  this  ^fficulty  from  another  point  of 
view.  The  present  question  is,  whether  the  doctrine  of  God's  un- 
changeable purposes,  which  plainly  implies  such  a  necessity,  can 
be  reconciled  with  man's  free  agency.  Now  if  any  one  affirms 
that  these  doctrines  are  inconmstent,  let  him  show  what  tiie  incon- 
sistency is.  I  know  it  has  often  been  asserted,  that  an  eternal, 
immutable  purpose  of  God,  determining  the  actions  of  men,  puts 
tiiem  under  a  necessity  of  performing  those  actions  which  is  totally 
at  variance  with  their  freedom  as  moral  agents,  that  it  sets  aode 
and  destroys  then:  accountableness,  and  makes  them  passive  ma- 
chines. But  has  it  ever  been  proved  that  the  divine  purpose,  or 
ike  necessity  involved  in  it,  does  in  fs^t  destroy  man's  fi^e  agen- 
cy ?    A  man  may  say,  if  he  pleases,  that  t^e  law  of  gravitation  is 
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mcoiifflst«nt  with  the  motion  of  a  clock.  Bat  such  an  assertion  la 
entitled  to  no  regard,  unless  the  alleged  inconsistencj  can  be  clear- 
ly proved.  If  the  divine  purpose  is  really  ihcompatible  with 
moral  agency,  it  must  be  because  it  takes  away  or  opposes  some- 
Hung  which  belongs  to  that  agency.  If  all  the  properties  and 
drcumstances  of  moral  agency  exist  witiiout  hinderance  or  impedi- 
ment under  the  influence  of  a  divine  purpose,  as  perfectiy  as  they 
could  if  there  were  no  such  purpose,  then  certainly  there  is  no  in- 
confflstency  between  them.  Examine  this  point  then,  and  inquire 
whether  there  is  anytiung  in  the  eternal,  immutable  purpose  of 
God,  or  in  the  necessity  implied  in  it,  which  interferes  with  any 
part  of  moral  agency.  To  make  the  examination  easy  and  satis- 
fihctory,  take  a  particular  case.  It  was  most  certainly  the  deter^ 
minate  counsel  and  purpose  of  God  that  Paul  should  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  And  in  preaching  the  gospel,  he  was  under 
Ihe  influence  of  the  divine  purpose,  as  much  as  a  man  ever  was. 
Now  I  ask  you,  first,  whether  the  Apostie  had  a  real  agency  in 
preaching?  Was  he  active  in  it?  He  certainly  was  active. 
He  exerted  the  most  intense  agency.  If  Paul  was  not  active,  what 
man  ever  was  ?  But  did  he  exercise  a  free  agency  ?  Free  from 
what  ?  I  ask.  It  was  certainly  free  from  physical  compulsion. 
But  if  by  a  6*00  agency  is  meant  an  agency  fr^e  from  the  influence 
of  motives,  such  as  love  to  Christ  and  desire  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  then  certainly  Paul's  agency  was  not  free,  for  tiiese  affections 
not  only  existed,  but  were  so  powerful  as  to  govern  all  his  actions. 
The  love  of  Christ  constrained  him.  K  Paul  had  been  free  in  this 
respect,  tiiat  is,  free  from  the  influence  of  his  own  dbpositions  or 
affections,  he  could  have  exercised  no  mcHral  agency.  For  it  is 
manifestiy  essential  to  a  man's  moral  agency,  that  he  should  act 
according  to  the  dispositions  of  his  own  heart  and  be  influenced 
by  them.  Agam;  was  Paul  wZuntory?  He  certainly  was.  From 
love  to  Christ  and  a  desire  to  advance  his  kingdom,  he  willed  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  preaching  to  the  Gentiles.  Both  in  taking 
upon  him  tiie  office  of  an  Apostie  and  in  all  his  labors  in  that  office, 
he  was  perfectiy  voluntary.  He  acted  according  to  his  will. 
Again.   It  is  the  part  of  a  discreet  moral  agent,  that  in  important 
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matters  he  deliberates  before  he  acts,  and  chooses  in  consequenee 
of  deliberation.  This  is  what  Paul  did.  He  carefully  wei^tod 
the  subject  before  him,  and  yielded  to  those  considerati<Hi8  which 
he  found  to  be  most  important.  These  are  the  mam  points.  Paul 
was  an  agent,  he  acted.  In  his  agency  he  was  free  from  com- 
pulsion, free  from  every  blind,  conyulsiye  passion,  and  from  what* 
ever  might  tend  to  unhinge  his  rational  powers.  He  was  voluntary, 
and  his  choice  was  always  conformed  to  his  dispositions.  And, 
finally,  he  acted  with  deliberation.  Now  if,  while  acting  accor- 
ding to  the  divine  purpose  and  under  the  influence  of  the  divine 
purpose,  he  still  possessed  and  exercised  everything  which  moral 
agency  implies,  then  what  becomes  of  the  alleged  inconsistency 
between  his  moral  agency  and  the  divine  purpose  ?  And  what 
concision  must  pervade  the  understanding  of  any  one,  who  serious- 
ly thinks  them  inconsistent ! 

The  views  I  have  expressed  m  regard  to  the  Apostie  are  ct 
universal  application.  The  divine  purpose  can  never  be  connder- 
ed  as  incompatible  with  moral  agency,  if  while  acting  under  that 
purpose  we  do  really  exercise  the  whole  and  every  part  of  moral 
agency.  Whether  the  two  things  are  compatible,  that  is,  wheth- 
er they  can  exist  together,  is  to  be  learned,  just  as  the  consisten- 
cy of  all  other  facts  is,  by  experience  and  observation.  For  the 
sake  of  illustration,  suppose  that  any  one  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  should  inquire,  whether  the  absence  of  sensation 
and  the  suspension  of  voluntary  motion  in  sleep  is  compatible  with 
the  regular  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  the  continued  activity  o(  the 
will  and  other  mental  faculties ;  in  what  way  could  he  determine 
this  ?  Surely  by  determining  whether  there  is  in  isyot  a  regular 
pulsation  of  the  heart  and  a  continued  activity  of  the  mental  Acui- 
ties in  sleep.  As  soon  as  he  should  find  what  is  the  fact,  he  would 
consider  the  question  of  consistency  determined.  And  universal- 
ly, whenever  we  inquire  whether  any  two  things  are  consistent, 
we  must  deem  it  satisfactory  to  find,  that  they  have  in  fact  uni- 
formly existed  together  without  interference.  This  must  be  satis- 
factory, even  in  cases  where  previously  to  the  knowledge  of  fects 
we  should  be  most  likely  to  suspect  an  inconnstency.    We  might, 
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for  example,  think  that  the  general  law  of  gravitation  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  some  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet.  But  when 
we  find  that  the  magnet  actuallj  possesses  those  peculiar  proper- 
ties, without  losing  anj  of  its  weight,  we  have  no  further  question 
as  to  ^eir  consistency.  The  same  as  to  the  present  subject. 
When  we  have  found  it  to  be  true,  that  Qod  has  predetermined 
the  actions  of  men,  and  also  that  we  are  moral  agents,  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  our  inquiry.  K  the  two  things  actually  exist 
together,  we  know  certunly  ihat  they  are  consistent,  which  is 
really  the  same  thing  as  knowing  that  they  do  exist  together. 
After  finding  this,  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  such  a  de- 
smption  of  the  two  things  as  shall  correspond  with  Scripture 
and  our  own  consciousness.  But  if  after  all  any  one  thmks  that 
moral  agency  cannot  exist  together  with  an  immutable  divine 
porpoee,  it  must  be  because  he  disregards  the  evidence  of  £Biots, 
and  indulges  groundless  and  fedse  ima^nations. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  reason  and  revelation  that  in 
God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  that  we  think  and 
speak,  choose  and  act,  with  power  derived  from  him.  The 
question  is,  how  Ihis  universal  dependence  of  ours,  which  involves 
one  form  of  moral  necessity,  can  consist  with  our  being  firee, 
moral  and  responsible  agents. 

Here  we  arrive  at  satisfiGustion  in  the  same  way  as  before. 
Erst,  we  inquire  for  evidence  of  each  of  these  points,  —  our  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  our  moral  agency.  The  evidence  in 
one  case  is  different  firom  that  in  the  other,  but  perfect  m 
both.  And  this  perfect  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  one 
and  the  other,  is  equally  perfect  evidence  that  one  is  consistent 
with  the  other. 

Again ;  we  examine  the  subject  of  our  dependence  by  itself, 
and  the  subject  of  our  moral  agency  by  itself,  and  particularly 
search  out  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  each.  Then  we  inr 
quire  whether  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  interfere  with  each  other  ? 
If  they  interfere,  how  and  in  what  respect  ?  Take  anything 
essential  to  moral  agency,  take  for  example  the  consciousness  of 
good   and  evil.    Does  our  dependence  on  God  interfere  with 
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this  ?  Have  we  any  the  less  consciousness  of  doing  rij^t  when 
we  obey  God,  and  of  dohig  wrong  when  we  disobey,  becaose  we 
are  dependent  ?  Does  the  circumstance  of  our  being  created  and 
dependent,  exclude  the  sense  of  guilt  m  us  when  we  commit  acts 
of  dishonesty  and  malice  ?  On  the  contrary,  does  not  the  very 
consideration  of  our  dependence  on  Ood  impress  our  minds  with 
our  obligation  to  worship  and  obey  him,  and  make  us  feel  with 
additional  force,  that  we  are  without  excuse  if  we  ne^ect  this  7 
Further.  Does  our  dependence  on  God  hinder  us  firom  being 
voluntary  ?  Or  does  it  hinder  us  from  being  influenced  by  ra- 
tional motives  ?  Or  you  may  vary  the  method  of  inquiry  thus : 
Does  our  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  or  our  being  volun- 
tary, or  our  being  influenced  by  motives,  or  anything  else  be- 
longing to  moral  agency,  prove  that  we  are  not  dependent  on 
God?  And  this  is  much  the  same  as  to  ask,  whether  our 
moral  agency  proves  that  God  is  not  our  Creator  imd  Pre- 
server ;  or  whether  God's  having  made  us  is  consistent  with  our 
'  bemg  moral  agents.  As  to  this,  I  think  we  might  more  properly 
ask,  how  we  could  be  moral  agents,  if  God  had  not  made  us. 
In  truth,  the  Almighty  Agency  of  God  on  which  we  are  entirely 
dependent,  instead  of  interfering  with  our  moral  agency,  is  the 
cause  and  the  only  cause  of  it. 

Fourthly.  This  brings  us  to  the  last  pomt  of  difficulty  on 
which  I  shall  now  remark,  that  is,  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
divine  influence  in  the  sanctification  of  sinners,  which  involves 
moral  necessity  in  another  form.  The  Scriptures  teach  &at  it 
is  God  who  renews  men  to  holiness,  and  works  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  do.  The  question  is,  how  we  can  be  under  obligation 
to  be  holy,  and  be  praise-worthy  when  we  are  holy,  if  Gk>d  pro- 
duces holiness  in  us. 

We  may  answer  this  question,  as  we  have  answered  others,  by 
showing  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  divine  influence  in  pro- 
ducing holiness  in  us,  and  evidence  also  of  our  being  under  ob- 
ligation to  be  holy,  and  praise-worthy  -when  we  are  holy.  And 
this  will  be  the  same  as  showing,  tiiat  there  is  evidence  of  thear 
being  oonsiiteQt  witii  each  other. 
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The  Scripture  view  of  iliis  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  encum- 
bered with  DO  special  difficulty.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the  cause 
of  holiness  in  moral  agents.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
God  which  influences  them,  as  moral  agents,  to  love  God,  to 
repent,  and  to  do  what  is  right.  Holiness  being  an  eflfect,  which 
takes  place  in  dependent  sinful  beings,  must  have  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  its  cause.  And  if  (me  thing  is  the  cause  of  another,  they 
are  surely  consistent,  that  is,  there  is  a  consistency  between  one 
of  them  as  a  cause  and  the  other  as  an  effect.  And  why  should 
it  seem  strange  to  any  man,  that  God  should  be  the  cause  of 
such  an  e£fect  ?  Is  he  not  competent  to  produce  the  effect  ?  Is 
holiness  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be  an  efiect,  produced 
by  a  divine  cause  ?  To  assert  tiiis  would  be  to  assert  that  hoE- 
ness  cannot  exist  in  any  created  bemg.  For  it  is  clear,  that  the 
existence  and  all  tiie  properties  and  actions  of  created  beings 
must  be  the  result  directly  or  indirectly  of  (}od's  agency.  They 
must  be  so,  or  they  must  be  self-ori^nated  and  independent. 
But  who  will  maintain  the  principle,  that  in  order  to  be  moral 
agents  we  must  be  self- existent  or  independent?  Who  will 
maint^  that  God  cannot  create  a  dependent  agent,  ^d  cause 
that  dependent  agent  to  exercise  holiness?  But  if  God  is 
able  to  produce  such  an  effisct,  and  if  holiness  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  may  be  an  effect,  then  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible and  nothing  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  in  the 
doctrine  that  the  c(»nmencement  and  the  contmuance  of  holiness 
in  man  is  the  effect  of  the  divine  operation. 

I  might  here  remind  you  of  the  principle,  so  ably  and  perfectly 
maintained  by  Edwards,  th|it  the  pnuse-wortiiiness  or  blame- 
worttiiness  of  a  thing  depends  not  on  its  cause,  but  on  its  nature. 
And  I  might  also  i^peal  to  moral  feeling  and  Christian  experi- 
ence. Did  any  apostle  or  any  other  good  man  ever  regard  his 
own  piety  and  holiness  as  less  excellent  and  less  worthy  of  ap- 
probation, because  it  was  wrought  in  him  by  the  grace  of  God  ? 
When  Paul  mentions  the  variety  of  lovely  and  praise-worthy  vir- 
tues, he  mentions  ttiem  as  the  fruit  of  tiie  Spirit.  And  so  they 
are  regarded  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  all  the  saints. 
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MOBAL  AGENCY  CONTINUES  THROUGH  ALL  CHANGES  OP  CHABAO- 
TBR.  THE  NARRATIVE  GEN.  HI,  A  SATISFACTORY  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  FIRST  HUMAN  SIN. 

There  is  one  more  subject  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
moral  agency  and  moral  necesaty,  to  which  I  would  ask  your  at- 
tention, namely,  the  existence  of  moral  evU,  and  particularly  the 
eommencement  of  human  rin.  This  is  a  subject  which  has  for 
ages  produced  a  deep  interest  m  the  minds  of  men.  It  has 
been  a  standing  topic  for  those  especially  who  have  been  fond  of 
abstruse  mvestigation.  A  multitude  of  treatises  have  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject,  some  of  them  with  a  good  measure  of  ability, 
a  larger  number  weakly  or  obscurely,  and  a  few  with  clearness 
and  plam  common  sense.  For  me  to  think  of  discussing  this 
subject  satisfEtctorily  or  usefully,  may  expose  me  to  the  charge 
of  presumption.  But  in  whatever  difficulties  the  subject  may 
be  involved,  and  however  inadequate  I  may  be  to  the  task  of 
clearing  them  away,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to  ^ve  a  few  proper 
and  useful  hmts  as  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  turn 
your  thoughts  to  what  is  intelligible  and  obvious  and  certun. 
This  is  what  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  willingly  leaving  other  parts  of 
the  subject  to  those,  who  may  have  a  particular  liking  to  what  is 
uncertain  and  obscure,  and  to  what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of 
human  intelligence. 

The  first  point  I  shall  bring  to  view  is,  that  Tnoral  agency  con- 
tinues unimpaired  and  umnierrupted  through  aU  the  changes  tcMdi 
take  place  in  the  character  of  men.    These  changes,  so  £Eur  as 
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I  shall  speak  of  them,  may  be  included  mider  the  following 
heads;  first,  change  from  entire  holmess  to  sinfulness;  seccnd, 
change  from  entire  sinfulness  to  holiness ;  third,  change  from  a 
less  to  a  greater  degree  of  sinfulness ;  fourth,  change  from  a 
less  to  greater  degree  of  holiness.  Mj  position  is,  that  man  it 
a  moral  agent  and  exercises  all  the  powers  necessary  to  moral 
agency,  when  he  changes  from  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  to  a 
state  of  depravity,  and  proceeds  from  one  degree  of  depravity, 
to  another ;  and  also  when  he  changes  from  a  state  of  entire  de- 
pravity to  a  state  of  holiness,  and  rises  from  one  degree  of 
holiness  to  another.  Of  the  first  of  these  changes,  that  is,  from 
holiness  to  sin,  there  has  been  no  instance  in  our  world,  except 
tiiat  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Of  all  the  others,  there  are  instances 
nmumerable.  Through  all  these  changes,  I  wiAinti^T^  Uiat  moral 
agency  remains  unimpaired.    This  appears, 

first,  from  the  very  terms  employed  to  express  the  change. 
A  man  changes  from  holiness  to  nn,  or  from  sin  to  holiness,  or 
from  a  less  degree  of  one  of  these  to  a  greater.  But  what  is 
holiness  or  sin,  but  a  moral  property  belongmg  to  a  moral  agent? 
The  very  &ct  that  one  exercises  holiness  or  sin,  presupposes  that 
he  is  under  a  moral  law,  and  is  praise^worthy  or  blame-worthy 
for  what  he  does.  A  change  from  holiness  to  sin,  or  the  reverse, 
is,  if  the  terms  have  any  meaning,  a  change  from  one  exercise  or 
state  of  moral  agency  to  another.  To  speak  of  hdiness  or 
rin,  except  as  the  property  of  a  moral  agent,  would  be  a 
sdecism. 

Secondly.  The  truth  of  my  position  appears  from  this  con* 
rideration,  that  everything  which  constitutes  moral  agency  is 
found  to  belcmg  to  man  through  all  these  changes  of  character. 
When  man  changes  from  holiness  to  sin  or  from  sin  to  holiness,  he 
omtinues  to  be  intelligent.  He  possesses  and  exercises  his  inte]^ 
lectual  fSEtculties,  when  these  changes  take  place,  as  much  as  he 
does  at  any  other  time.  If  he  changes  from  sm  to  holiness,  he 
exercises  his  understanding  right.  If  he  changes  from  holiness  to 
on,  he  still  exercises  it,  though  improperly.  So  far  then  as 
reason  or  understanding  goes  to  constitute  a  moral  agent,  man's 
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moral  agency  remains  through  all  the  changes  which  can  be  sup- 
posed in  his  character.  We  find  also  that  he  as  perfectly  re- 
tains and  exercises  ejection  and  tviU^  when  changes  of  character 
take  place,  as  at  any  other  time.  When  he  changes  from  hdi- 
ness  to  sin,  he  begins  to  love  and  to  choose  what  is  bad.  When 
he  changes  bom  sm  to  holiness,  he  begins  to  love  and  choose 
what  is  good.  And  these  first  exercises  of  afiection  and  will  are 
as  free  and  as  complete  as  any  subsequent  ones,  though  perhaps 
not  equal  m  degree.  Further:  In  all  the  changes  of  charac- 
ter, which  take  place,  man  is  infli^eneed  hy  motives.  A  man, 
who  has  been  uniformly  obedient  to  God,  does  not  cease  to  obey 
and  begin  to  disobey  without  a  motive.  He  is  as  much  influenced 
by  motives  in  such  a  change  of  character,  as  in  anything  else. 
He  is  the  same  as  to  all  the  attributes  and  circumstances  of 
moral  agency.  The  most  thorough  examination  will  show  that 
fhey  all  exist  here  without  diminution  or  interruption. 

Thirdly.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  these  changes 
themselves  are  made  the  svJbjeets  of  divine  precepts,  God  re- 
quires men  to  change  from  sm  to  holiness,  and  forbids  them  to 
change  from  holmess  to  sin.  But  God  does  not  merely  command 
men  to  change  from  on  to  holiness,  and  not  to  change  from 
holiness  to  sm,  but  enforces  his  commands  by  various  and  power- 
ful motives.  All  this  implies,  that  a  man  must  exercise  his  moral 
agency  in  obeying  or  disobeying  these  commands,  as  much  as 
in  any  other  action  of  his  life.  We  conclude  then  that  Grod's 
^ving  us  these  particular  commands  must  imply  that  we  are 
moral  agents  in  respect  to  the  changes  of  character  to  which 
these  commands  relate. 

Fourthly.  The  unbiassed  conviction  of  every  man's  con- 
science shows  that  moral  agency  is  never  mterrupted  or  dhnin- 
ished  by  change  of  character.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  more 
or  less  implied  in  previous  remarks,  but  it  deserves  to  be  con- 
ffldered  more  distinctly.  Let  any  man  then,  who  has  turned 
from  sin  to  holiness,  reflect  on  this  change,  and  on  himself  in 
respect  to  it.  Let  him  ask  himself,  —  did  I  not  do  right  in 
taming  from  sin,  m  ceasing  to  hate  my  Maker,  and  in  be^nning 
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to  love  and  obey  him  ?  Had  I  not  sufficient  reasons  for  such  a 
ohaoge  ?  Do  I  not  approve  of  myself  for  having  subnutted  to 
the  influence  of  those  reasons  ?  Do  I  not  feel  it  to  have  been 
Boitable  and  virtaons  and  holy,  that  I  became  a  friend  to  Christ? 
The  answer,  which  the  conscience  of  every  converted  man  must 
ffve  to  such  inquiries,  will  contain  a  full  recognition  of  his  own 
moral  agency  in  the  act  of  his  conversicm,  as  clearly  and  as  per^ 
fecHy  so,  as  in  any  virtuous  action  he  ever  did  or  can  do.  It  is  the 
same,  if  a  man  has  turned  fix)m  holiness  to  sm.  The  spcmtaneous 
sentiment  of  his  own  heart  is,  that  he  has  done  wrong.  He  dis- 
approves and  condemns  himself  for  it.  In  his  own  unfettered 
conscience  he  considers  it  to  be  a  criminal  act,  as  much  as  any 
on  in  his  subsequent  life.  So  it  evidently  was  with  our  first 
parents^  and  so  it  most  be  with  every  moral  agent  who  falb 
from  hdiness  to  sm,  whatever  may  be  the  influence  that  acts 
upon  him. 

Let  us  now  pause  and  see  what  purpose  is  answered  by  this 
train  of  remarks.  The  position  which  I  have  here  taken  will 
and  must,  I  think,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  things  which  are 
plain  and  certain.  You  will  then  conader  it  as  perfectly  set* 
tied,  and  never  again  to  be  the  subject  of  doubt,  that  man's 
moral  agency  ccmtinues  unimpaired  through  all  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  his  character.  In  regard  to  this  part  of 
the  subject  you  cannot  reas<Miably  indulge  any  doubt,  and  you 
need  not  feel  any  difficulty.  When  you  recur  to  instances,  in 
which  men  are  turned  trom  sin  to  holiness,  you  have  no  occasion 
whatever  to  perplex  yourselves  in  regard  to  these  changes,  any 
more  than  in  regard  to  tiie  common  actions  of  life.  And  when 
you  recur  to  tiie  first  human  sin,  and  consider  that  man,  who 
had  for  a  time  rendered  uniform  obedience  to  God,  did  at  length, 
under  the  influence  of  temptation,  become  a  transgressor,  you 
have  indeed  the  strongest  reason  for  astonishment  and  sorrow, 
that  a  change  took  place  so  criminal  in  its  nature  and  so  dread- 
ful in  its  consequences.  But  you  have  not  the  least  reason  {(x 
any  difficulty  as  to  the  consistency  of  that  event  with  moral 
agency.     As  a  moral  agent,  man  was  as  capable  of  comnutting 
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the  first  an,  m  any  subsequent  sin.  To  hepn  to  transgress  is  as 
much  within  the  province  of  moral  agency,  as  to  continue  to  laranfr- 
gress.  It  was  truly  most  grievous  and  deplorable,  that  the  &ther 
of  the  human  family  sinned  against  God.  And  it  was  grievous 
and  deplorable  too,  that  David  and  Peter  and  Judas  sinned  against 
God,  and  that  all  men  have  sinned.  But  yon  are  to  remember 
that  the  &ther  of  the  human  &mily,  and  David  and  Peter  and 
Judas  were  equally  moral  agents.  The  moral  agency  of  Adam 
in  his  first  offence  is  as  plain  and  certain,  as  Qiat  of  any  man  in 
any  ofience  he  ever  commits.  You  have  then  no  more  reason  to 
ask,  bow  it  could  be  consistent  with  moral  agency  that  Adam 
who  was  holy  became  unholy,  or  began  to  disobey,  than  to  aak 
iiow  it  can  be  consistent  with  moral  agency,  that  any  man  now 
disobeys,  or  continues  to  disobey. 

The  difficulty  which  many  feel  on  tins  subject  arises,  I  appre- 
hend, firom  an  incorrect  view  of  the  laws  or  principles  which  per- 
tain to  tiie  mind  of  a  moral  agent.  They  seem  to  ima^e  tiiiat 
every  affection  must  be  like  the  preceding  affection,  and  so  that 
tiiere  certainly  will  and  must  be  in  every  moral  agent,  an  unbrok- 
en, perpetual  series  of  affections  of  ihe  same  kind.  But  experi- 
ence shows  that  changes  in  the  affections  of  moral  agents  actually 
and  often  take  place,  and  of  course  that  tiie  supposed  princifde 
does  not  exist.  It  is  indeed  the  case,  that  afiections  of  the  same 
kind  are  likely  to  continue,  and  that  in  ordinary  circumstances 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  this.  But  we  well  know  that  such 
causes  may  operate  upon  the  mind  as  will  interrupt  the  uniform 
series  of  aflkctions,  and  excite  those  which  are  of  a  different  char- 
acter fix)m  any  which  preceded.  Accordingly  whatever  may  be 
true  as  to  the  prevailing  tendency  of  things,  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  laws  of  the  mind,  that  the  same  affections  wiU  cer- 
tainly be  continued.  And  when  in  any  case  the  series  of  good 
or  bad  affections  is  interrupted,  and  those  are  exercised  which  are 
different  from  the  preceding,  we  are  not  to  consider  this  as  super- 
seding any  established  law  of  the  mind  appertaining  to  moral 
agency.  And  we  have  no  occasicm  to  ask,  how  it  can  be,  as  thou^ 
such  a  law  was  violated.    I  shall  just  add,  that  if  changes  firom 
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holmees  to  m  and  from  sin  to  holiDesB  occurred  as  freqnentlj,  as 
ehanges  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  holiness  or  sin,  we  should  no 
more  consider  the  former  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  moral  agen- 
ej  than  ttie  latter. 

My  next  general  remark  is,  that  the  rimple  narrative  given  in 
&m,  Zd  19  to  be  received  ae  a  tntey  tmreserved  and  eati^aeUh 
ry  account  ofthefint  hMman  ein.  The  account  is  true.  It  agrees 
with  &Gt8.  The  things  mentioned  actuallj  took  place,  as  thej  are 
represented  to  have  taken  place.  The  account  is  unreserved. 
Hofting  18  purposely  concealed.  Eveiything  is  told,  which  is 
Sflsentiid  to  a  just  view  of  the  case.  The  account  is  satisfSftctory. 
It  not  only  relates  the  fisbet  of  the  ori^nal  transgresrion,  but 
aentions  tlie  cinnmistances  which  led  to  it,  and  m  this  way  as 
leaDy  accounts  for  it,  as  history  in  any  other  case  accounts  for  . 
homan  actions.  Is  the  history  which  the  Bible  ^ves  of  the  con* 
doet  of  Joseph's  brethren,  of  Pharaoh's  oj^position  to  Moses,  of 
David's  oflence  in  respect  to  Bathsheba,  of  Herod's  treatment  of 
John,  of  Peter's  cowardice,  and  Judas's  treachery,  to  be  received 
as  saft&ctory  ?  The  answer  is  easy,  if  we  consider  that  noth- 
ing is  necessary  to  constitute  a  satisfactory  history  of  any  mis- 
oonduct^  but  to  describe  the  nusconduct  as  a  matter  of  &ct,  and  to 
Aow  what  were  the  circumstances  yrbieh  led  to  it.  In  regard  to 
the  instances  just  referred  to,  the  sacred  historian  describes  the 
conduct  of  Joseph's  brethren  in  seOing  him,  of  Pharadi  m  opposing 
Moses,  of  David  in  committing  adultery,  and  of  Herod  in  be- 
heading  Jolm,  and  suggests  to  us  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  led  to  commit  those  sins.  In  like  manner,  the  author  of 
the  Pentateudi  ^ves  us  an  account  of  the  transgression  first  of 
Sve,  liien  of  Adam,  and  informs  us  what  temptations  operated 
qxm  tiiem,  and  how  they  were  influenced  to  transgress.  There 
was  a  motive  pfesented  to  the  nrind  of  Eve,  which  in  the  view 
of  tiie  tempter  was  suited  to  influence  her  and  which  actually 
did  Bofluence  her  to  disobey  file  (fivine  command.  And  the 
same  as  to  Adam. 

We  must  acknowledge  fliat  there  are  difficulties  attending  tUb 
MA^eot,  which  we  ure  xK>t  able  to  solve.     And  it  seems  very 
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natural  to  expect  such  difficulties  in  relation  to  an  event,  which 
lies  beyond  the  circle  of  our  experience  ;  an  event  which  occur- 
red so  many  thousand  years  ago,  when  man  possessed  a  oha|*ao- 
ter  and  was  in  a  condition  so  different  firom  what  has  ever  be- 
longed to  human  beings  since.  But  in  a  metaphysical  view,  what 
greater  difficulty  are  we  obliged  to  encounter  respectmg  the  first 
dn,  than  respecting  any  other  ?  No  affection  or  action  of  man 
can  exist  without  a  cause.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  the  cause  of 
an  affection,  and  of  a  consequent  action,  is  the  consideration,  the 
motive,  which  excites  it,  in  connection  with  the  state  of  mmd 
from  which  it  proceeds.  In  this  sense,  the  motives  presented  to 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  connection  with  the  state  of  mind  they  then 
had,  and  with  all  their  circumstances,  were  as  really  the  means 
of  inducing  them  to  commit  the  first  sin,  as  motives  were  the 
means  of  inducing  them  to  transgress  at  any  subsequent  period. 
In  this  respect  tiien,  there  is  no  peculiar  difficulty  attending  the 
first  sm.  And  if  you  refer  to  the  supreme  cause  of  all  things, 
is  there  not  as  real  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  every  other  sin,  as 
of  the  first  sin  ?  No  affliction  exists  ^d  no  action  is  performed 
independentiy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Other  causes  produce 
affections  and  consequent  actions  as  Ood  has  appointed,  or  ac- 
cording to  his  wise  and  holy  constituti<m.  The  motive,  which  led 
to  a  sinful  act  in  Adam  many  jears  after  he  apostatized,  had  no 
more  efficacy  independentiy  of  the  appointment  of  God  or  tiie 
laws  of  mind  which  he  had  established,  than  the  motive  which 
led  to  the  first  sin.  Who  has  a  right  to  say  tiiat  God  had  any 
more  concern  in  regard  to  the  first  sin,  than  he  has  in  regard 
to  any  other?  In  respect  to  the  first  and  all  that  follow,  it  is 
the  divine  constitution  or  appoiniment,  which  invests  motives  wiih 
power  to  induce  a  sinful  action ;  or  if  you  choose  another  form 
of  expression,  it  is  God  who  orders  things  so  that  sin  shall  exist 
in  a  moral  agent  as  the  effect  of  motives,  or  as  tiie  consequence 
of  temptation.  This,  I  repeat  it,  is  as  much  tiie  case  in  regard 
to  all  the  sins  of  men,  as  it  was  in  regard  to  the  first  mn. 
And  if  so,  then  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  there  is  any 
more  difficulty  as  to  the  cause  of  tiie    first  sinful  aflbction, 
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tiian  there  is  as  to  the  caose  of  any  other?  Instead  then, 
of  porsuing  tibe  inquiry  in  reference  merely  to  the  first  sin* 
M  aflfection,  make  the  inquiry  general,  and  pursue  it  in  refer- 
ence to  every  sinftd  act.  Why  should  we  perplex  ourselves  with 
the  imagination,  that  there  is  anything  more  inscrutable  in  regard 
to  free,  moral  agency,  and  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  in 
die  first  sin,  than  in  any  otiber,  considering  that  sinful  doings  in 
an  cases  equally  result  from  motives,  that  motives  in  all  cases 
equally  owe  their  efficacy  to  a  divine  constitution,  and  that 
the  manner  in  which  God  imparts  efficacy  to  motives  is,  in  all 
cases,  equally  correspondent  with  the  laws  of  moral  agency. 

That  man  always  exercises  his  faculties  in  a  state  of  entire 
dependence  on  God  must  be  allowed  by  all  who  believe  the 
Bible,  or  who  soberiy  consider  tibe  condition  of  created  bemgs. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  a  heathen  poet  and  of  an  Apostle  after 
him,  that  in  God  we  live  and  move  cmd  have  our  being.  But 
neither  the  dependence  of  intelligent  beings,  nor  the  divine 
agency  as  to  tiie  existence  of  moral  good  and  evil  —  whatever 
else  may  be  true  respecting  it  —  is  such  as  to  be  at  all  in- 
0(»)8istent  with  the  nature  or  condition  of  natural  and  accountable 
beings.  The  agency  which  God  exercises,  is  an  agency  which 
preserves  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  secures 
them  against  force  or  coercion,  coalesces  with  them,  and  makes  it 
certain  that  nothing  shall  hinder  their  free  and  unconstrained 
operation.  In  other  words,  the  divine  agency,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing or  interfering  with  moral  agency  in  man,  first  makes  man 
a  moral  agent,  and  then  continues  him  perpetually  in  the  exercise 
of  moral  agency.  It  supports  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
guards  them  against  interruption.  It  prevents  coercion.  It  se- 
cures man  against  all  influence,  except  that  which  is  suited  to 
an  intelligent,  firee  and  accountable  being.  Thus  on  all  sides  it 
guards  moral  agency  against  infiingement,  and  renders  it  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts.  This  it  did  in  regard  to  the  first  sin,  and 
this  it  does  in  regard  to  sin  in  all  cases.  Instead  therefore  of 
contemplating  the  difficulties  in  relation  to  Adam's  first  sin,  — 
an  event  at  a  great  distance, — let  us,  if  need  be,  contemplate 
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them  in  relation  to  objects  which  are  near,  and  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  that  is,  our  own  sins  and  the  sins  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures around  us.  And  as  there  are  difficulties  which  are  m* 
cs^ble  of  solution,  and  depths  which  we  cannot  fiittiom,  let  us 
be  so  just  and  candid  as  to  acknowledge  it  in  regard  to  thoae 
things  which  occur  every  daj  in  our  own  experience,  and  not 
lay  out  our  thoughts  so  disproportionately,  as  we  may  have  been 
inclmed  to  do,  upon  an  event  which  took  place  six  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which  is  described  to  us  in  the  most  concise  and 
simple  manner,  not  to  gratify  an  unhallowed  curiosity,  but  for 
practical  purposes.  And  let  us  ever  guard  with  sacred  care 
against  the  folly  and  sm  of  pretending  or  even  of  aspiring  to 
know  what  lies  so  fiur  beycmd  the  grasp  of  our  feeUe  under- 
standing. 
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THB  IHABILITT  OF  8IKKEBS  TO  OBET  THI  DIVINE  COMMANDS. 

The  subject  which  is  now  to  be  considered,  and  which  has  in 
preTions  Lectures  been  repeatedly  brought  into  view,  is  in  some 
respects  perfectlj  plain.  But  by  i|[ieans  of  controversy^  and  in 
other  ways,  it  has  been  mvolved  in  such  obscurity  and  perplexity^ 
that  some  special  efforts  seem  to  be  necessary  to  place  it  in  a 
clear  and  satis&ctory  light ;  —  efforts  which  I  am  not  a  little  re- 
luctant to  make,  because  the  subject  has  been  understood  and 
treated  in  so  many  different  ways,  and  because  these  dififorent 
modes  of  treating  the  subject  have,  to  such  an  extent,  become 
visible  marks  of  different  parties  in  reli^on.  But  from  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance  with  those  who  have  adopted  difierent 
modes  of  handling  the  subject,  I  have  been  happy  to  leam^  that 
they  difier  more  in  their  phraseology,  tiian  in  their  opinions.  And 
I  hope,  by  the  following  discussion  to  make  this  evident ;  and 
thus  to  do  something  towards  accomplishing  an  object  which  I 
regard  with  strong  desire,  that  is,  a  more  manifest  and  cordial 
agreement  among  evangelical  Christians. 

In  my  treatment  of  this  subject,  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
g(nng  in  company  with  such  men  as  Edwards,  Dwight,  Smalley, 
Puller,  Day,  and  other  well  known  defenders  of  sound  theology. 
My  purpose  is,  to  proceed  with  as  much  distinctness  as  possible, 
attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time,  but  taking  care  that  nothing  of 
consequence  shall  be  omitted. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  instead  of  going  about  to  establish  any 
theory  of  my  own,  I  invite  you  to  go  with  me  directly  to  the 
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word  of  Godj  which  we  are  always  to  regard  as  the  m&llible 
standard  of  our  futh  and  our  practice,  and  which,  bj  common 
consent,  teaches  the  truth  in  plain,  intelligible  language,  and  em- 
ploys words  in  a  sense  manifestly  suited  to  the  purposes  of  re- 
li^ous  instruction.  You  will  certainly  find  it  safe  and  advan- 
tageous to  receive  your  first  impressions  on  the  subject  from  ihe 
holy  Scriptures. 

Let  us  begin  then  with  the  text  m  John  6:  44,  ^^No  man 
can  (^dwatai^  is  able)  to  come  unto  me,  except  the  Father  who 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."  No  man  is,  of  himself,  able  to  do 
this ;  and  if  any  one  does  it,  it  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  any 
power  which  he  possesses,  but  to  an  influence  exerted  upon  him 
fipom  above,  that  is,  the  dramng  of  the  Father.  In  a  following 
verse,  the  thing  is  expressed  in  different  language :  ^^  Therefore 
I  said  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  be 
pven  him  of  my  Father." 

Matt.  12 :  34,  Jesus  stdd  to  the  Jews :  ^^  How  can  ye,  being 
evil,  speak  good  thmgs ;  for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart, 
the  mouth  speaketh."  He  had  just  before  illustrated  the  same 
sentiment  by  the  figure  of  a  tree,  and  its  fruit,  "  Eitiier  make 
the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  make  the  tree  bad  and  its 
fruit  bad.  For  by  the  fruit  the  tree  is  known."  Then  follow 
the  words ;  "  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  For 
out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh."  The 
same  illustration  is  used.  Matt.  7 :  18,  "  A  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  evil  fruit,  nor  an  evil  tree  good  fruit" 

John  5 :  44,  "  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of 
another,  and  seek  not  the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  ?"  The 
interrogative  form  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  saying  with  greater 
force,  that  they  who  seek  worldly  honor  cannot  believe  in 
Christ. 

John  12 :  39,  "  Therefore  they  could  not  believe ;  because 
that  Esuas  sdd  again,  he  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  etc."  That 
is,  they  could  not  believe  because  they  were  in  such  a  blinded, 
hardened  state. 

John  8 :  43,  **  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  Be- 
cause ye  cannot  hear  my  word." 
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Bom.  8  :  7,  "  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ;  for  it 
18  not  sabject  to  the  law  of  Qoi,  neither  indeed  can  be.  The 
Apostle  first  asserts  the  &ct,  that  the  carnal  mind  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God.  He  does  not  however  content  himself  with 
affirming  this,  but  gpes  on  to  say  further,  that  the  carnal  mmd 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  law.  And  in  the  next  verse,  he  affirms 
the  same  thing  of  those  who  possess  the  carnal  mind:  —  ^  So  then 
tiiej  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God"  —  cannot  render 
that  obedience  to  the  law  which  is  pleasing  to  the  Holy  Law- 
pver. 

1  Cor.  2 :  14,  '^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit ;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him ;  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  tiiey  are  spiritually  discerned."  You  see 
here  also,  that  tiie  Apostle  does  not  stop  with  asserting  the  mere 
fikct,  that  the  natural  man  does  not  know  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
as  though  that  were  all  which  belongs  to  the  subject,  but  de- 
clares the  additional  truth,  that  he  cannot  know  them,  suggesting 
the  obvious  reason  namely,  that  the  things  referred  to  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  discerned  only  by  the  spiritual 
mind. 

2  Tim.  8 :  7,  The  Apostle  speaks  of  some  i^ho,  though 
always  learning, ''  are  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
Ae  truth." 

Heb.  6:  4 — 6,  The  writer  speaks  of  some  whom  it  was  inir 
possAie  to  renew  to  repentance. 

Jer.  13 :  23,  "  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  7  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  do  evil." 

On  a  certain  occadon  Jesus  asserted  that  it  was  as  difficult  for 
a  rich  man  to  be  saved,  as  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle.  His  disciples  exclaimed,  ^^  who  then  can  be  saved  ?  " 
Jesus  did  not  tell  them,  that  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning, 
and  that  there  was  no  such  difficulty  as  they  understood  him  to 
affirm;  but  simply  said  to  them,  "With  men  it  is  impoadble, 
but  not  witli  God  ;  for  with  God  aD  things  are  possible."  Sal- 
vation cannot  come  from  the  power  of  man,  but  can  come  firom 
the  power  of  God,  Matt.  19 :  26. 
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Such  is  the  representation  of  Scripture  respecting  the  inalHfity 
of  sinners  to  do  what  is  required.  And  how  is  it  with  the  regen' 
erate  f  Do  tibe  sacred  writers  ascribe  even  to  them  the  power  to 
render  holj  obedience  to  Ck)d  ?  It  must  sureljr^be  supposed  thai 
tarue  Christians  possess  as  much  power  to  obej,  as  impenitent  sin- 
ners, there  being  no  reason  whatever  to  think,  that  persona  loee 
any  part  of  their  power  by  conversion. 

See  then  what  ttie  Scriptures  teach  (m  this  pcnnt.  John  15 : 
4,  5,  ^'  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me, — without 
me  ye  can  do  nothing."  Ye  are  no  more  able,  without  help 
from  me,  to  bear  the  fndts  of  holiness,  than  a  branch  is  able  to 
bear  fruit  when  separated  bom  the  vine.  This  is  the  precise 
sentiment  conveyed  by  the  words  of  Christ.  And  this  senti- 
ment his  apostles  remembered  and  felt.  There  is  nothing  which 
they  assert  more  strongly  tiian  their  dependence  on  divine  aid* 
^^  Not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves,"  the  Apoetle  says — 
^^  not  that  we  are  sufficient  of  ourselves  to  think  anything,  as 
of  ourselves ;  but  our  sufficiency  is  of  God."  In  2  Cor.  12 : 
7  —  9,  we  are  informed,  that  tiie  Apostle  prayed  to  be  delivered 
fix)m  a  particular  infirmity,  but  that  Christ  let  his  infirmity  re- 
main, and  answered  his  prayer  indirectly,  that  is,  by  affording 
him  the  assistance  he  needed.  "  My  grace,"  he  says,  "  is 
sufficient  for  thee  ;  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
Most  gladly  therefore  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmity  that  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upwi  me."  In  Philip.  4 :  13,  the 
Apostle  shows  very  clearly  how  he  felt  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
fle  says  ;  "  I  can  do  all  things."  A  very  bold  assertion  surely ! 
A  very  extraor^ary  claim !  ^^  I  can  do  aU  things !"  But 
how  ?  Was  he  conscious  of  having  sufficient  ability  in  himself? 
No.  He  claamed  nothing  like  this.  His  reliance  was  upon  the 
power  of  Christ  ^'  I  can  do  all  things  tknmgh  Christ  who 
strenfftheneth  meJ*'  He  expressed  the  same  sentiment  in  his 
direction  to  believers,  2  l%n.  2 :  1,  ^^  Be  Btrmg  in  the  grace 
that  is  in  Ckri$t  Jm^:'  Ephes.  6 :  10,  ''  Be  stir(mg  m  the 
Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might."    And  in  ch.  3 :  16,  of  the 
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same  epetle,  he  fOkjs  that  believers  may  ^^be  strengthened  with 
might  bj  God's  Spirit."  Under  the  former  dispensation  the  peo- 
ple of  God  had  the  same  ecmyiction  of  their  own  weakness,  and 
the  same  reliance  upon  Ihe  power  of  G^.  ^^  Blessed  is  the  man 
whose  strength  is  in  thee."  ^^  The  Lord  is  our  help."  ^^  Onr  help 
oometh  from  the  Lord  who  made  heaven  and  earth."  ^^  Strengtii- 
en  tfaoa  me  according  to  thy  word ;"  —  all  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  devoat  language  of  the  writer  to  Ihe  Hebrews,  4 :  16, 
'<  Let  ns  therefore  come  boldly  to  Ihe  throne  of  grace,  Ihat  we  may 
obtam  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need." 

This  is  the  current  langoi^  of  the  sacred  writers  in  regsid 
even  to  believers.  They  have  no  power  of  themselves  to  obey 
the  divine  commands.  Without  Christ  they  can  do  nothing.  It  is 
only  through  Christ  who  strengtheneth  them,  that  they  can  ao- 
oomplish  tiieir  work.  His  strength  is  made  manifest  in  thdr 
weakness.  They  are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  do  any  Oaog 
qnritually  good,  and  they  trust  in  Qod  to  strengthen  them.  This 
is  iaroe  of  all  the  fdlowers  of  Christ,  and  this  they  know  to  ba 
true.  And  can  it  be  that  unbdievers  are  in  a  better  conditioos 
ttiaa  Ihey  as  to  sufficiency  of  power  to  obey  Qoi  ?  Far  &om  H. 
The  Scriptares,  as  we  have  seen,  teach  plainly,  that  unrenewed 
sinners  cannot  come  to  Christ  unless  they  are  drawn  of  the  Father ; 
that  tiiey  cannot  be  subject  to  the  law,  Ihat  they  cannot  believe, 
that  they  cannot  please  Qod.  And  I  desire  you  to  take  particular 
notice,  that  the  inspired  writers  do  not  teach  this  trulh  in  a  timid, 
heatating  mamier,  as  thou^  they  were  afraid  that  what  they 
were  saying  might  not  be  quite  true,  or  mi^t  mean  too  much.  They 
assert  it  boldfy  and  emphatieally.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  which  iiiey 
teach  mdirectiy  or  by  implication  merely.  They  teach  it  directly ^ 
and  in  90  many  words.  And  they  maintain  it  eonstantsy  and 
uniformly,  when  they  have  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject.  They 
do  not  say  at  one  time  that  unrenewed  rinners  cannot  believe  in 
Christ  and  cannot  obey  his  commands,  and  at  another  time  that 
they  can.  As  to  that  inability  of  which  they  speak  and  which 
fffoperly  bebngs  to  the  subject,  they  always  teach  the  same  thing, 
declaring  repeatedly  that  sinners  cannot  obey,  and  never  intimatr- 
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mg  the  contrary.  Further,  the  sacred  writers  never  appear  to 
apprehend  that  what  they  say  of  sinners  will  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  their  moral  agency,  or  their  obligation  to  do  their  duty. 
Nor  do  they  ever  take  pains  to  qualify  what  they  say,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  such  interference.  In  their  free, 
artless  and  fearless  way,  they  declare,  that  unrenewed  sinners 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  come  to  Christ 
except  the  Father  draw  them ;  and  they  leave  it  to  common  sense, 
candor  and  experience  to  give  the  interpretation.  What  the 
proper  interpretation  is  we  shall  inquire  at  another  time.  My 
present  remark  is,  that  the  sacred  writers  would  not  so  fi^uently 
and  forcibly  declare  that  sinners  cannot  obey  the  divine  law,  unless 
they  had  good  reason  to  declare  it,  and  unless  they  considered  it  a 
truth  of  momentous  import.  No  one  can  deny  or  even  doubt  this 
statement  without  implicitly  charging  the  inspired  writers  witii 
error ;  and  this  would  be  to  impute  error  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  As 
I  have  a  deliberate  and  confident  belief,  that  the  Scriptures  were 
given  by  inspiration  of  Gbd,  and  that  the  sacred  pen  men  wrote 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  must  hold  that  they 
taught  the  exact  truth  on  the  subject  before  us,  and  taught  it  in 
a  just  and  proper  manner,  and  that  the  case  of  sinners  is  really 
what  the  Bible  represents  it  to  be. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  furiher  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  invite 
your  attention  to  one  particular  conclusion  from  the  Scriptural 
view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  onner's  inabiUty. 

If  then  it  was  proper  and  important  for  the  sacred  writers  to  teach 
the  sinner's  inability  to  obey  God ;  the  same  must  be  proper  and  im- 
portant for  us.  And  if  the  language  which  they  employed  to  con- 
vey this  instructi<m  was  just  and  suitable  for  them ;  it  is  just  and 
suitable  for  us.  And  if  they  trusted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  drift  of  their  discourse  to  mdicate  the  meaning  of  the  words 
which  they  employed ;  we  may  properly  do  the  same,  certainly 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  instructaon.  It  is  imdeniable,  that  fall- 
en man  is  the  same  now,  as  he  was  formerly ;  that  the  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  believing  and  obeying  is  the  same  ;  and,  of  course, 
that  there  is  the  same  reason  to  say,  that  he  eamwt  obey.    And 
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who  can  doubt  the  propriety  of  pointing  out  tiiat  inabOitj  in  the 
same  manner  ? 

This  view  of  tiie  matter  appears  to  me  so  important,  tiiat  I  AbH 
present  it  to  you  again  in  a  varied  form.  Did  not  the  inspired 
writers  judge  correctly  as  to  the  real  condition  of  the  unsanctified  ? 
And  in  what  they  taught  respecting  it,  did  they  not  employ 
language  that  was  jdain  and  inteDigihle  and  well  suited  to  enlist- 
en  the  conscience  and  touch  the  heart  ?  And  why  should  not  we 
copy  their  example  in  regard  to  tiiis  subject,  as  well  as  in  regard 
to  any  other?  And  if  we  faithfuUy  copy  their  example,  and 
teach  the  same  thmg  in  the  same  or  in  a  similar  manner,  can  any 
(me  reasonably  object ?  If  any  one  does  object,  I  ask,  why?  Is 
not  the  fflnner  as  dependent  on  divine  help  now,  as  he  was  former- 
ly? Is  he  not  in  himself  as  poor  and  needy,  and  as  destitute  of 
i^tual  strengA  ?  What  then  can  be  more  safe  and  more  be- 
coming, than  for  us  to  follow  Hie  example  of  the  inspired  writers 
in  teaching  a  doctrine,  which  is  equally  true  of  all  men  at  all 
times  and  in  all  circumstances  ?  Our  obligation  to  do  thk  is  evi- 
dently involved  in  the  great  Protestant  principle  tiiat  the  BxbU  t$ 
to  bereeewed  as  apeffect  and  if^faUible  guide.  How  do  we  make 
the  Bible  our  guide,  if  we  neglect  to  teach  what  it  teaches,  or 
ne^ect  to  do  it  in  the  same  or  a  similar  manner  ?  While  the  word 
of  God  declares  that  sinners  cannot  obey  the  gospel,  suppose  we 
say  in  unqualified  terms  tiiat  tiiey  can.  While  the  word  of  Ood 
represents  it  as  exceedingly  difficult,  and  without  divine  help  tm- 
poniUe  for  sinners  to  be  converted  and  saved,  suppose  we  say,  it 
is  neither  impossible  nor  difficult,  but  as  much  within  our  power 
as  tiie  common  actiims  of  life ;  would  this  be  making  the  w(»xl  of 
God  our  standard  ?  Do  tiie  sacred  writers  assert  that  dnners, 
without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  can  believe  and  obey  the  gos- 
pd — that  tiiey  are  as  able  to  do  this,  as  they  are  to  rise  up  and 
walk — do  they  assert  tiiis,  or  any  thing  like  this,  as  a  means  of 
taking  away  the  excuse  which  sinners  are  prone  to  offer,  and  im- 
presnng  upon  them  a  sense  of  moral  obligation  ? 

It  is  sometimes  said  tiiat  the  sacred  writers  considered  the 
ability  of  ffinners  to  be  so  evident,  that  there  was  no  need  of 
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affirming  it,  that  ttiey  always  took  H  for  granted,  juat  as  liiey 
took  it  for  granted  that  man  exists,  and  has  the  &eoIties  <tf  a 
rational  being. 

I  replj,  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  they  took  that  fbr 
granted,  whieh  was  contrary  to  what  th^  taught.  I  allow  in- 
deed, that  what  is  often  meant  by  ability,  tfaat  is,  the  powers  md 
£ftoulties  essential  to  moral  agency,  did  so  manifestly  belong  to 
sinners,  tiiat  the  inspired  writers,  who  taught  Hm  troth  in  the 
heat  manner,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  it  the  subject  of 
direct  a£Srmation,  but  assumed  it  as  an  acknowledged  prindple. 
The  question  then  is,  why  tffe  should  not  treat  the  matter  as  tliey 
did. 

But  you  may  ask  whether  the  drcumstances  of  tiie  {wesenl 
time  do  not  render  it  expedient  and  necessaiy  to  adopt  new 
modes  of  instruction.  Are  there  not  new  errois  to  be  confoted, 
aew  false  refuges  to  be  exposed,  and  new  mistakes  to  be  oop- 
reeted  ?  And  must  not  our  manner  of  teaching  be  adapted  to 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects? 

It  is,  I  agree,  very  important,  that  our  manner  of  teaching 
Eiiould  be  suited  to  the  different  states  of  the  human  mind,  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day ;  and  that  we  should 
earnestly  endeavor  to  expose  the  ever^Tarjdng  forms  of  error, 
and  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  men  whatever  hinden  the 
sriutary  influence  of  divine  truth.  And  if  the  dectaratioBS  of 
Scripture  that  unrenewed  men  cannot  obey  the  divine  law,  and 
cannot  come  to  Christ  unless  the  Fatilier  draw  tiiem,  are  mis- 
understood,  and  hence  prove  the  occasion  of  error ;  it  is  our  duty 
carefully  to  explain  them,  and  thus  to  remove  error,  and  to 
inculcate  upon  the  minds  of  men  the  true  meaning  of  the  won! 
of  God.  But  how  can  any  one  think,  that  contrcuXeUnff  the 
word  of  God  is  the  right  way  to  explain  it  ?  The  Apostle  Pad 
declares  ttiat  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  eamiot  please  God.  Who 
can  suppose  it  to  be  a  proper  explanation,  to  say  of  the  same 
persons,  that  they  can  please  QoA  ?  Who  can  suppose  that  we 
explam  the  passage,  John  6 :  44,  by  saying,  in  direct  oonlra- 
diction  to  the  declaration  of  Christ,  tiiat  sinners  eon  oome  to  him 
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withoui  bemg  drawn  of  tiie  Faiber  ?  It  is  oar  duty  to  search 
the  inspired  volume  with  reverence  and  submission,  and,  instead 
of  using  any  language  which  is  reallj  or  apparently  opposed  to 
its  declarations,  to  endeavor  to  find  out  and  exhibit  the  true 
meaning  of  those  declarations.  A  right  explanation  of  the 
passages  above  quoted  relative  to  tiie  inability  of  sinners  would 
show  as  clearly  as  possible,  in  what  sense  and  on  what  account 
tiiey  cannot  believe  and  obey,  and  so  would  guard  agmnst  as- 
cribing to  them  an  inability  which  does  not  belong  to  them,  and 
which  the  sacred  writers  never  meant  to  ascribe  to  them.  K 
the  texts  referred  to  are  ever  made  use  of  to  countenance  any 
particular  error,  we  should  lalxMr  to  expose  that  error,  and  to 
diield  the  minds  of  men  effectually  against  its  influence.  In  the 
next  Lecture  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  the  explanation  which  is 
required.  What  I  would  say  here  is,  that  while  we  freely  use 
the  language  of  Scripture,  or  other  language  similar  to  it,  we 
should  endeavor,  at  proper  times,  to  give  that  language  a  fiilth- 
ful  explanation,  and  tiius  to  guard  the  minds  of  men  against 
nustakes,  and  to  impress  them  with  the  true  meaning  of  the 
divine  word. 

finally ;  if  on  such  a  subject  as  this,  we  would  teach  the 
truth  and  confute  error ;  may  we  not  most  effectually  accomplish 
our  object  by  going  back  to  tiie  serious,  plain,  practical  manner 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  employing  the  same  considerations,  and 
more  firequentiy  the  very  language  which  they  employed  7  If 
it  should  appear  that  the  meaning  of  Scripture  phrases  ha& 
been  changed,  so  that  they  do  not  now  convey  the  sense  which 
the  inspired  writers  intended  to  convey  by  them ;  it  should  thea 
be  our  ^um  to  restore  its  original  and  proper  sense,  so  that 
when  we  would  teach  the  same  things  which  Christ  and  the 
aposdes  tauj^t,  we  may  teach  them  in  the  same  manner. 

VOL.  n.  16 
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THB  NATURE  OP  THE  SINNBR^S  INABILITY  EXPLAINED. 

Having  in  ttie  previous  Lecture  brought  distinctly  before  yoa 
various  texts  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  sionen 
cannot  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel,  my  present 
object  is  to  show  as  clearly  as  possible  what  is  the  sense  which 
those  texts  are  intended  to  convey.  And  in  doing  this  I  shall 
endeavor  to  conform  to  just  and  established  rules  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

And  here  I  must  regard  it  as  a  pomt  not  to  be  called  in  qneft- 
tion,  that  the  inability  which  is  predicated  of  sinners,  is  a  reaUby^ 
not  a  fiction.  We  may  be  assured  tiiat  the  inspired  writers 
would  not  have  asserted  it  so  eamestiy,  and  with  such  a  serir 
ous  emphasis,  had  they  not  regarded  it  as  a  very  important 
truth.  If  in  settmg  it  forth  they  employed  language  more  or 
less  figurative,  they  did  it,  not  to  detract  from  the  reality  or 
the  importance  of  the  truth  which  they  declared,  but  to  illiis- 
trate  it  more  clearly,  and  to  impress  it  on  our  minds  more 
strongly  and  permanentiy.  Keep  in  mind  therefore,  tiiat  we 
have  now  to  do  with  a  fact,  and  one  of  tremendous  import  in 
regard  to  our  spiritual  interests. 

But  while  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  texts  which  represent 
sinners  to  be  the  subjects  of  an  inability  to  obey  the  gospel, 
teach  a  certain  truth,  —  an  inability  which  is  real  and  of  serious 
moment ;  we  are  not  therefore  to  regard  them  as  teaching,  that 
mnners  are  the  subjects  of  even/  kind  of  inability.  For  it  may 
be,  that  the  sacred  writers  had  ilieir  eye  upon  an  inability  of 
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(me  particular  kmd;  and  the  drift  of  their  discourse  and  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  clearly  show  what  kind  of  inability  was 
intended.  And  if  this  is  made  to  appear,  it  would  be  wholly 
tmaathorized  to  suppose,  that  they  meant  to  assert  an  inability  of 
a$if/  other  kind,  and  especially  that  they  meant  to  predicate  of  sin- 
ners every  kind  of  inability.  When  they  aflBrm  the  inability  of 
fflnners  for  the  very  purpose  of  showing  the  high  degree  of  their 
criminality,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they  speak  of 
an  inability  which  would  exclude  criminality. 

The  general  remarks  I  have  now  made,  may  be  applied  to  a 
multitude  of  cases,  in  which  the  sense  of  particular  declarations 
of  Scripture  must  be  limited  by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  by 
flie  evident  scope  of  the  writer.  For  example,  when  the  sacred 
writers  speak  of  sinners  as  blind  and  dead^  we  cannot  suppose 
ihey  meant  to  teach  that  sinners  are  blind  and  dead  in  every 
sense.  They  evidently  refer  to  what  we  call  a  moral  or  spiritual 
blindness  and  death.  Sometimes  they  show  this  to  be  their 
meaning  by  expressly  declaring  that  sinners  have  a  blindness  of 
rnindj  and  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  In  regard  to  such  a 
subject,  when  we  find  a  particular  thing  asserted  in  the  Scriptures, 
the  fiur  presumption  is  that  a  particular  and  specific  sense  is  in- 
tended, and  that,  by  proper  inquiries,  we  may  discover  what  that 
sense  is.  But  it  would  be  doing  violence  to  the  Scriptures  to 
suppose,  that  whatever  they  affirm  is  to  be  considered  as  true  in 
every  possible  sense. 

My  present  object  is  to  ascertfun  in  what  particular  and  spe- 
cific sense  we  are  to  understand  the  sacred  writers,  when  they 
assert  that  smners  cannot  obey  the  divine  conmiands. 

It  may  contribute  something  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
design,  to  notice  distinctiy,  that  the  inspired  writers  require  the 
sinner  to  obey  the  divine  commands — that  they  require  this 
often  —  that  they  require  it  always  when  the  subject  comes  be- 
fore them  —  that  they  require  it  in  the  most  unequivocal  and 
emphatical  terms,  and  that  they  require  it  of  the  sinner  as  un- 
hesitatingly and  eamestiy  as  of  the  believer.  There  is  no  more 
f^pearance  of  any  doubt  or  draw-back  in  their  minds  in  the  one 
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case,  than  in  the  other.  And  they  uniformly  ascribe  it  to  the 
mner's  own  fault,  which  exposes  him  to  just  condemnation,  that 
he  does  not  obey.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  it  leads  to  two 
conclusions.  One  is,  that  commanding  the  sinner,  just  as  he  is, 
to  obey  God,  is  perfectly  proper.  For  those  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
^yen  to  the  sinner  any  unjust  command.  If  we  think  other- 
wise, we  do  not  think  as  the  inspired  writers  did.  The  other 
conclusion  and  that  which  relates  directly  to  our  subject  is,  that 
the  inability  of  the  sinner  cannot  be  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  obligation  to  obey,  or  to  diminish  the  guilt  of 
disobedience.  We  may  suppose  a  kind  of  inability  that  would 
exclude  all  obligation  to  obey.  If  any  one  is  depriyed  of  the 
faculty  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  is  a  complete  idiot,  his  in- 
capacity to  obey  God  is  such  that  he  cannot  be  properly  re- 
quired to  obey,  or  blamed  for  not  obeying.  But  we  are  sore 
that  the  sumer's  inability  is  not  such  as  to  have  this  effect  in  any 
degree. 

But  we  have  direct  and  certam  means  of  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  inability  spoken  of;  the  most  important  of  which 
is,  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  themselves  where  Hie 
inability  is  brought  into  view.  Some  of  tiiese  passages  very 
clearly  indicate  what  kind  of  inability  is  intended,  Matt.  12: 
84,  "How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak  good  things  ?  For  out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  "  How  eon 
ye?"  But  what  was  the  hinderance?  Why  could  they  not 
speak  good  things  ?  The  reason  was  suggested :  "  How  can  ye, 
beinff  evilj  speak  good  things  ?  "  Their  heart  was  evil,  and  from 
such  a  heart  good  cannot  come ;  as  Jesus  had  just  said  in  relation 
to  the  same  subject :  "  An  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit."     The  badness  of  the  tree  prevents. 

The  passage,  John  5 :  44,  indicates  what  kind  of  inability  is 
intended.  "  How  can  ye  believe,  who  receive  honor  one  of  an- 
other, and  seek  not  the  honor  which  cometh  from  God  only  ? " 
That  which  hindered  their  believing  was  their  ambition  —  their 
love  of  worldly  honor.  It  was  this  which  kept  them  from  re- 
ceiving Christ  and  obeying  his  gospel. 
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John  12  :  89,  «  Therefore  thej  could  not  beEeve."  Why  ? 
*^  Because  that  Esaias  said,"  or  because  as  he  said,  ^'  he  hath 
blinded  their  ejes  and  hardened  their  hearts ;"  that  is,  because 
thej  were  in  such  a  state— blinded  and  hardened  by  sin. 
This  sinful  blindness  and  hardness  constituted  their  mability,  or 
was  the  reason  why  they  could  not  believe.  Bom.  8 :  7,  8, 
bnngs  out  the  same  sentiment  very  clearly.  What  is  the  reason 
why  those  whom  the  Apostle  mentions,  cannot  be  subject  to  the 
divine  law,  and  cannot  please  Qoi  ?  The  reason  is,  that  they 
are  m  the  flesh,  and  have  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity 
agiunst  God.  It  is  this  which  stauds  in  the  way  as  a  hinderance 
to  their  obedience  and  theur  acceptance  with  God.  In  like  man- 
ner our  Saviour  suggests  what  it  is  which  renders  it  so  hard  for  a 
rich  man  to  be  saved,  Ihat  is,  his  love  of  riches.  And  that 
which  rendered  it  so  difficult  for  those  mentioned  in  Jer.  13 : 
23,  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well  was,  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  evil. 

In  these  and  other  places,  the  kind  of  mability  which  belongs 
to  flie  sinner  is  suggested  by  the  words  which  the  sacred  writers 
employ.  The  passages  themselves  show  in  what  respect  and  for 
what  reason  an  inability  is  predicated  of  the  sinner. 

In  other  places  the  kind  of  inability  intended  is  made  known 
by  implication,  or  becomes  evident  from  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  subject.  John  6 :  44,  ^^  No  man  can  come  unto  me 
except  &e  Father  who  hath  sent  me  draw  him."  Jesus  said  this 
to  unbelieving,  cavilling  Jews.  They,  being  what  they  were, 
could  not,  of  themselves,  come  to  Christ.  The  hinderance  lay 
in  Uieir  character.  Of  this  you  will  be  still  more  satisfied  from 
the  consideration  of  that  divine  influence  which  was  necessary. 
It  was  an  influence  to  draw  them  to  Christ,  or  to  induce  them  to 
believe,  implying  that  they  were  indisposed  to  come  to  Christ — 
that  they  had  no  heart  to  believe. 

John  8  :  43,  "  Why  do  ye  not  understand  my  speech  ?  Be- 
cause ye  cannot  (ye  are  not  able  to)  hear  my  word."  What 
follows  shows  why  they  could  not.  "  Te  are  of  your  father 
the  Devil,  and  the  lusts  of  your  &dier  ye  will  do.    He  that  is 
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of  God  heareth  God's  words.  Ye  therefore  hear  tiiem  not, 
becaose  je  are  not  of  (rod."  Their  imgodlj  dispositiiXi  was 
what  hindered  them  from  receiving  divine  truth.  Had  thej  been 
of  God,  or  possessed  the  heart  of  God's  children,  they  would 
have  gladly  heard  his  words. 

We  must  also  attend  to  those  texts  in^ch  set  forth  substan- 
tially the  same  thing  in  different  language,  John  5:  40,  ^^Ye 
will  not  (ov  dihite,')  ye  are  not  willing  to  come  unto  me  that  ye 
might  have  Ufe."  The  cause  which  prevented  was  the  same. 
So  it  was  with  those  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  the  Supper, 
who  said,  ^^  We  cannot  come,"  because  they  had  a  predominant 
attachment  to  other  objects.  From  this  text,  in  which  Christ 
said,  '^  ye  will  not  come  unto  me,"  it  is  natural  to  infer  tiiat  the 
ummllingriesB  or  indisposition  mentioned  is  the  very  tiling  which 
constitutes  the  inability  spoken  of  in  other  places.  The  manner 
in  which  the  sacred  writers  treat  this  subject  jdiunly  implies 
that  the  sinner's  inability  consists  of  that  which  is  morally  wrong 
and  blame-worthy ;  that  is,  in  wickedness  of  heart,  or  a  dion- 
islination  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

We  have  arrived  then  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  inability  of 
the  sinner  to  obey  the  gospel  consists  in  his  settied  aversion  to 
holiness  —  m  tiie  imyielding  perverseness  of  his  heart.  It  is 
because  his  depravity  is  so  deep  and  entire  as  absolutely  to 
prevent  him  from  coming  to  Christ,  that  the  Scriptures  say,  he 
cannot  come.  As  he  has  that  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity 
agidnst  God,  and  which  efiectually  hinders  his  obedience;  it 
becomes  just  and  suitable  to  say,  tiiat  he  eamnot  be  subject  to 
the  law,  and  cannot  please  Gbd.  And  as  an  inability  of  this 
kind  is  sufficient  fully  to  justify  the  language  of  the  sacred 
writers,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  assert 
an  inability  of  any  other  kind.  When  Jesus  put  the  cutting 
question  to  the  ambitious  Jews ;  "  How  can  ye  believe,  who  re- 
ceive honor  one  of  another  and  seek  not  the  honor  which  cometh 
from  God  only;"  he  pointed  out  an  inability  to  believe  <^  a 
particular  kind,  that  is,  the  love  of  worldly  honor.  And  there 
is  no  room  left  to  suppose  that  he  referred  to  an  inability  of 
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any  other  kind.  The  unbelieymg  Jews  were  not  like  to  those, 
spoken  of  by  the  Apostle,  who  cannot  beheve  in  Christ  because 
Haej  have  never  heard  of  him,  nor  to  those  who  are  destitute  of 
the  necessary  mental  faculties.  An  inabihty  of  the  kind  which 
we  are  considering  implies  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  moral  agency.  Should  any  one  cease  to  be  a  moral  agent,  he 
could  not  be  chargeable  with  a  culpable  inability  to  obey  the  di- 
me commands. 

Consider  here  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  artlessness  of  the  sa- 
cred writers,  who  never  manifested  any  particular  anxiety  about  their 
expressions,  and  never  seemed  to  take  any  pains  to  guard  against 
what  might  possibly  be  misunderstood  or  perverted.  In  regard 
to  the  sobject  before  us,  they  had  hi  their  own  minds  clear  con- 
ceptions and  strong  emotions,  which  they  wished  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  others.  And  being  themselves  under  a  powerful  impulse, 
fliey  expressed  themselves  with  a  freedom  and  force  which  would 
mtkB  a  just  and  powerful  impresmon  on  the  minds  of  the  candid  and 
honest,  thou^  liable  to  be  nusapprehended  by  persons  of  a  captious 
or  prejudiced  temper.  —  There  is  in  fact  a  mighty  hinderance  in 
the  way  of  the  sinner's  beheving  in  Christ,  a  hinderance  which  noth- 
ing but  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  can  remove.  The  question 
is,  how  this  hinderance,  consisting  in  the  desperate  wickedness  of 
the  heart,  shall  be  truly  and  adequately  expressed.  Shall  the 
sacred  writers  say,  that  the  dnner  does  not  believe  and  will  not 
repent  ?  This  they  do  say.  But  this  is  not  all  that  they  say« 
They  had  occasion  to  express  themselves  in  other  and  more  forci- 
ble language.  They  say  that  the  sinner  ccnmot  believe  and  em^ 
not  obey.  And  most  eertiunly  they  say  the  trutii,  and  say  it  in  a 
right  manner.  There  are  no  forms  of  speech  by  which  they  could 
set  forth  the  truth  on  this  subject  more  unexceptionably,  than 
those  which  they  employ.  They  do  indeed  employ  the  word  am- 
not  in  a  peculiar  sense.  But  this  peculiar  sense  is  not  an  tmtou- 
dl  sense ;  and  it  is  a  sense  which  agrees  with  the  nature  of  the 
subject  and  which  is  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
And  were  we  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  righfly  impressed  with 
the  depravity  of  the  sinner,  and  were  we  for  the  first  time  to  speak 
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on  the  subject  with  suitable  eamestnesiB  and  fidelity,  we  should, 
I  doubt  not,  adopt  the  very  language,  so  just  and  natural,  which 
we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  and  should  say,  that  the  carnal  mind, 
which  is  enmity  against  God,  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither 
indeed  can  be ;  that  they  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God ; 
that  the  selfish  and  proud  cannot  belieye  in  Christ.  Such  lan- 
guage would  be  the  genuine  expression  of  our  conceptions  and  feel- 
ings, as  it  was  of  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the  sacred  writers. 
It  is  generally  the  case  at  the  present  day,  that  when  sinners  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  sin,  they  spontaneously  adopt  this  em* 
phatic  language  respecting  themselves,  not  to  justify  or  excuse 
themselves — far  from  it — but  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
what  they  feel  as  to  the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts,  the 
greatness  of  their  guilt,  and  theur  utter  ruin,  unless  they  are  saved 
by  grace.  Who  can  impute  any  mistake  or  incorrectness  to  those 
who  speak  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Did  not 
Christ  and  the  apostles  know  what  was  the  truth,  and  what  was 
the  best  manner  of  teaching  it,  and  what  mode  of  instruction  would 
be  safe  and  proper  in  following  ages  7  Their  language  and  their 
whole  manner  of  teaching,  being  conformed  to  the  truth,  and  suit- 
ed to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  must  be  just  and  proper  so 
long  as  truth  and  the  principles  of  human  nature  remain  the 
same.  Still  the  dispoation  of  men  to  pervert  the  language  of 
Scripture  and  turn  it  into  an  apology  for  sm,  evidently  imposes 
upon  us  the  duty  of  explaining  it,  and  of  guarding  with  all  possible 
care  against  the  errors  which  may  be  occasioned  by  it.  But  to 
object  to  the  language  itself,  or  to  doubt  its  propriety,  or  to  pve 
the  preference  to  that  which  is  difierent  and  opposite,  would 
be  to  dishonor  the  Author  of  holy  writ. 

I  shall  here  introduce  an  appropriate  quotation  of  some  length 
from  Dr.  Smalley's  treatise  on  the  sinner's  inability. 

"  There  is,"  he  says,  "  a  real  necesaty  for  using  such  terms 
as  —  incapable^  cannot  J  etc.  in  that  diversity  of  signification  in 
which  they  are  used  in  common  speech  as  well  as  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. For  whenever  any  thing,  whether  in  ourselves  or  without 
us,  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  our  doing  a  thing,  we  have  no 
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way  fbllj  and  strongly  to  express  that  inconsistency,  but  by  say- 
ingy  we  earmot  —  it  is  impossiUef  or  using  some  other  word  of 
like  import.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  want  of  a  heart  or  inclina- 
tion to  do  a  thing  may  be  as  inconsistent  with  our  domg  it,  as 
anytiiing  else  could  be.  Covetousness  is  as  mconsistent  with 
liberality,  as  poverty  is.  The  want  of  an  upright  heart  is  as  in- 
consistent with  the  character  of  a  good  ruler,  as  the  want  of 
wisdom.  And  tiie  want  of  all  principles  of  virtue  must  be 
as  inconsistent  with  acting  virtuously,  as  the  want  of  those  intel- 
lectual £BhCulties  which  are  necessary  to  moral  agency.  Every  one 
must  act  his  own  nature  and  choice,  or  he  does  not  act  himself 
ie  is  not  the  agent.  And  if  when  we  would  express  this  sort 
of  necessity,  we  should  not  use  the  same  phrases  as  are  made 
«Be  of  m  cases  of  natural  necessity,  but,  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood, should  careftdly  avoid  saying,  a  man  cannot^  when 
we  mean  merely  that  he  has  not  such  a  heart  as  is  necessary, 
and  should  only  say  that  he  mil  not — our  language  would 
<^n  sound  odd,  bemg  out  of  common  custom,  which  governs 
Ibe  propriety  of  words;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  would  not  be 
m^cienUy  expressive.  Should  we  be  afiraid  to  say,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  love  God  while  his  heart  is  altogether  wicked 
and  fuU  of  enmity,  —  people  would  think  we  imagmed  this 
might  s<Hnetimes  happen,  and  that  there  was  no  real  impossibility, 
in  it  of  any  kind,  whereas  there  is  as  real  and  absolute  an  im- 
posnbility  in  this  case,  as  in  any  supposable  case  whatever.  To 
be  more  guarded  therefore  than  the  Scripture  is,  would  be  to 
be  wnguarded.  The  Apostle  demands:  ^Can  a  fig-tree  bear 
dive  berries,  or  a  vine  figs  ? '  And  our  Saviour  says :  '  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree 
bring  forth  good  firuit.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of 
&e  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things.'  There 
is  as  certain  and  never  failing  a  connecti<m  in  this  case,  as 
any  natural  connection  whatever ;  —  wBch  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  dissembled,  but  to  be  openly  maintained.  But  then  it 
is  certainly  of  a  quite  difierent  and  even  opposite  nature  to 
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all  mtents  and  purposes  of  moral  agency.  And  it  is  of  the 
last  importance  that  this  also  should  be  maintained,  and  mani- 
fested to  every  man's  conscience.'* 

There  is  still  another  consideration  which  shows  the  propriety 
of  the  language  above  mentioned  in  the  case  before  us  ;  namely, 
that  such  language  is  used  in  other  cases  without  objections 
from  any  one.  Thus,  Heb.  6:  18,  it  is  said  to  be  imj>o%mhU 
for  God  to  lie.  What  kind  of  impossibility  is  intended  ?  Not 
any  deficiency  of  power  to  do  whatever  God  pleases,  but  his 
moral  perfection.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Being  of  infinite  right- 
eousness and  holiness  to  lie.  Now  who  can  object  to  the  word 
impossible  in  this  case,  as  not  suited  to  express  the  thing  in- 
tended ?  And  yet  there  is  no  impossibility  except  what  arises 
from  God's  moral  excellence.  But  did  any  man  on  this  account 
ever  contradict  the  Scriptures,  and  say,  that  such  a  Being  as 
God  eon  Uef 

In  2  Tim.  2 :  18,  It  is  said  of  Christ,  that  he  cannot  deny 
himself.  His  immutable  holiness  prevents.  And  Peter  said  of 
himself  and  the  other  apostles,  Acts  4 :  20,  ^^  We  cannot  but 
speak  the  things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard."  The  only 
necessity  in  the  case  was  their  ardent  love  to  Christ  and  t^eir 
strong  conviction  of  duty. 

.  Similar  language  is  used  in  common  discourse.  Of  a  man 
whose  character  stands  high  in  our  esteem,  we  say,  he  cannot  do 
a  mean  or  dishonest  thing.  Of  a  just  judge  we  say,  he  ccmnot 
be  bribed.  Ask  a  covetous  man  to  give  money  in  charity,  and 
he  will  say,  I  cannot  do  it.  A  tender  mother  cannot  forget  her 
infant  child. 

Such  is  the  language  of  feeling  and  of  common  life.  Ajid 
such  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers.  And  why  should  it 
not  be  ours  ? 

The  chief  objection  is,  that  sinners  may  take  occasion  from  it  to 
excuse  themselves  for  their  impenitence  and  disobedience.  They 
may  say,  if  we  cannot  repent  and  obey,  how  can  we  be  under 
obligation  to  do  it  ? 

I  am  aware  that  sinners,  destitute  of  conviction,  often  per- 
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▼ert  the  language  of  Scripture  m  ihk  way,  and  take  occadcm 
fix>m  it  to  jostifj  themselyes  in  the  neglect  of  duty.  On  this  ac- 
count we  should  labor  to  give  them  faithful  instruction  respecting 
&eir  own  character,  and  to  convince  them  that  they  have  no 
such  inabihty  as  can  in  the  least  excuse  them  for  disobedience. 
We  should  explain  ttie  nature  of  their  inabihty,  and  should  show 
them  that  it  only  mdicates  the  greatneeaof  their  guilt. 

If  you  would  entertain  a  just  view  of  this  subject,  you  must 
keep  in  mind,  that  telling  the  sinner  he  ecamot  of  himself  repent 
and  believe  is  not  the  cause  of  his  impenitence  and  unbehef ; 
nor  will  his  impenitence  and  unbehef  be  removed  by  telling  him 
that  he  can  repent  and  beheve.  Tell  him  what  you  will,  either 
that  he  can  or  cannot  obey  the  gospel,  he  has,  while  unrenewed, 
a  heart  which  will  certainly  prevent  his  obedience.  Tell  him 
as  the  Scripture  does,  that  while  unrenewed  he  carmot  please 
Qod;  and  he  may  pervert  your  declaration,  and  make  it  an 
occasion  of  stupidity,  or  despondency,  or  self-justification,  unless 
the  Spirit  of  God  illuminates  his  mind  and  teaches  him  that 
the  difficulty  Ues  in  his  own  inexcusable  wickedness.  K  you 
speak  to  him  in  another  way,  and  tell  him,  what  the  Bible  does 
not  tell  him,  that,  though  unregenerate,  he  has  full  power  to  re- 
pent and  believe ;  he.  will  doubtless  make  your  declaration  the 
occasion  of  self-confidence  and  delusive  hope,  unless  the  divine 
Sprit  interposes  to  prevent.  But  if  he  is  &vored  with 
teaching  from  above,  Jie  will  quickly  learn  that  he  has  no  such 
power  as  he  supposed  —  no  power  in  his  natural  state  which  he 
can  rely  upon;  that  his  confidence  in  his  own  strength  is 
groundless ;  he  will  learn  the  solemn  truth  taught  m  Scripture, 
that  he  has  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  God,  and 
which  is  not  and  cannot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  that 
holiness  in  all  of  its  forms  is  of  God.  As  soon  as  he  is  ef- 
fectually taught  of  the  Spirit,  he  will  adopt  the  sentiment  of 
Scripture,  and  will  express  it  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 
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BEOAPITULATION.      PRACTICAL  BBARmG  OF  THE  SUBJSCT. 

I  HAYB  endeavored  to  illustrate  these  three  positions. 

1.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is  an  inability  in  dnners  to 
holy  acts.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  such  an  iirability  is 
a  reaUti/j  and  is  the  great  and  only  hinderance  to  fidth  and 
obedience. 

2.  It  is  just  and  proper  to  express  this  inability  of  sinners  in 
ilie  language  of  inspiration,  and  to  say  that  men,  while  unre- 
newed, catmot  be  subject  to  the  divine  law,  and  cannot  please 
God. 

8.  The  inability  of  sinners  arises  not  from  the  want  of  any  in- 
tellectual or  moral  powers  which  belong  t6  accountable  agents, 
but  from  the  desperate  wickedness  of  their  hearts.  Or  per- 
haps it  is  more  correct  to  say,  their  inability  cofisiBts  in  the 
wickedness  of  their  hearts. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  to  assert,  as  the  sacred  writers  do,  fte 
inability  of  sinners  to  obey  €h)d,  is  to  assert  their  criminality. 
And  any  one  who,  with  a  proper  view  of  his  own  condition,  says 
that  he  cannot  love  and  obey  God,  must  say  it  in  the  way  d 
penitent  confession,  and  must  mean  to  imply,  that  he  is  inex- 
cusably guilty. 

It  follows  too  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  greater  Hm 
degree  of  inability  to  love  God  and  obey  his  law,  which  is 
found  in  a  moral  agent  who  is  duly  enlightened,  the  greater  is 
the  degree  of  his  guilt.  If  his  inability  to  love  and  obey  is 
only  partial,  his  guilt  is  partial ;  if  total,  his  guilt  is  total. 
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It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  entertain  just  yiews 
of  the  practical  bearings  of  the  subject  before  us,  and  particu- 
lariy  &at  we  should  be  well  aware  of  the  natural  consequence 
of  departing  from  the  Ifmguage  of  Scripture  and  adopting  that 
which  is  different  and  opposite.  Suppose  then  that  instead  of 
saying  that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot  believe  and  obey,  you 
tell  them  they  can  do  it, — that  they  possess  sufficient  power  in 
Ihemselves  without  the  influence  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  if  thej 
were  not  able  to  obey,  they  would  be  under  no  ohUgation  to  obey. 
What  will  be  the  natural  consequence?  Why,  those  to  whom 
you  thus  preach,  after  searching  the  Scriptures,  will  come  to 
you  and  say; — you  inform  us  that  if  we  are  unable  to  obey 
God,  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey.  Now  the  Scriptures 
often  declare,  that  we  (xre  unable^  but  never,  that  we  are  abU. 
Taking  your  instructions  and  ih^  declarations  of  the  Bible  to- 
gether, we  must  conclude,  that  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey 
the  divine  commands,  and  that  your  endeavors  to  make  us  feel 
our  obligation  are  nusapplied. 

This  is  one  of  the  natural  results  of  your  making  affirmations 
contrary  to  the  express  declarations  of  Scripture.  And  there  is 
stin  another  unhappy  consequence,  namely,  an  impression  upon 
tike  minds  of  your  hearers,  that  there  is  a  disagreement  between 
you  and  the  inspired  writers.  This  impression  must  occasion 
great  perplezily  in  their  minds,  diminishing  their  respect  for  your 
preaching,  or  for  the  Bible,  or  for  both. 

But  you  may  ask,  what  is  the  &ult  in  the  preaching  just 
sapposed  ?  Is  there  not  a  sense  in  which  sinners  can  do  what 
God  requires?  Have  they  not  some  kind  of  ability f  Yes, 
Aey  have  some  kind  of  abiUty.  They  are  not  m  every  sense  unable 
to  obey.  They  have  no  such  inability  as  excuses  or  palliates  the 
guilt  of  disobedience.  But  they  are  the  subjects  of  another  kind 
of  inability,  which  in  the  Creed  of  the  Professors  of  this  Semi- ' 
nary,  is  called  a  moral  moapadty.  Being  under  the  influence 
of  the  carnal  mind  which  is  enmity  against  Ood,  they  cannot 
render  him  an  acceptable  obedience. 

But  how  do  we  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  pomt?    When  the 
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sacred  writers  affirm  that  unrenewed  sinners  cannot  believe  and 
obey,  how  do  we  determine  what  their  meaning  is  ?  I  answer, 
the  subject  and  drift  of  their  discourse  show  that  they  have 
their  eye  upon  an  inability  of  a  moral  kind,  because  they  are* 
dealing  with  men  respecting  their  duty,  and  the  ground  rf 
their  condemnation.  This  is  all  very  plain.  Now  if,  while 
speaking  of  smners  as  the  sacred  writers  did,  we  say  that  they 
ean  obey  God  —  that  aJthou^  unregenerate,  they  have  a  per- 
fect ability  to  do  all  which  God  requires;  we  shall  be  under- 
stood to  contradict  ihe  word  of  God,  and  to  deny  the  inability 
which  Christ  and  the  apostles  affirm ;  of  course  to  deny  that  d^ 
pravity  of  the  heart  which  keeps  sinneriB  from  obedience  and 
renders  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Spirit  necessary  to  their 
salvation. 

But  in  other  circumstances,  our  conclusion  would  be  different. 
If  as  philosophers  we  are  settmg  forth  the  essential  endow- 
ments of  moral  agents,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  whioh 
belong  to  men  as  the  subjects  of  a  moral  government,  and  if 
while  speaking  of  men  in  this  respect  we  should  assert  that 
they  have  no  power  to  obey  the  commands  of  God  —  that  they 
are  totally  unable  to  do  what  he  requires ;  we  should  be  under- 
stood to  deny  the  equity  of  the  divine  commands  and  the  obli- 
gation of  men  to  obey.  In  other  words,  we  should  be  under- 
stood to  ascribe  to  men  what  has  been  called  a  nattiral  inability 
to  obey  the  divine  law,  such  as  belongs  to  brutes  and  idiots,  aod 
which  precludes  moral  agency.  In  this  case  as  in  all  others, 
we  must  give  a  sense  to  words  according  to  the  nal^ire  and 
circumstances  of  the  subject  uid  the  obvious  design  of  the 
speaker  or  writer ;  —  a  principle  which  requires  the  exercise  of 
diligent  attention  and  candor,  but  does  not  necessarily  expose 
us  to  any  uncertainty.  Those  who  undertake  the  work  of  teach- 
ing men  the  truths  of  revelation  in  regard  to  iheir  state  as 
sinners  and  of  laboring  for  Iheir  conversion,  have  need  of 
great  wisdom  and  seriousness,  fidelity  and  love  of  souls. 

I  shall  here  quote  a  few  appropriate  passages  from  a  sermoD 
of  Dr.  Emmons,  published  in  the  Christian  Sentinel,  March,  1847. 
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And  I  make  these  quotations  with  pleasure,  because,  althouj^ 
the  author  maintained  very  decidedly  what  is  called  man's  na^ 
wal  abilifyj  he  here  not  only  adopts  the  truth  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  falls  in  directly  and  entirely  with  Scripture  phrase* 
obgy.  He  takes  for  his  text  the  passage  in  which  the  people, 
being  solemnly  warned  by  Joshua,  promised  that  they  would 
serve  tiie  Lord  their  God.  But  ^^  Joshua  said  unto  the  people, 
ye  ecnmot  serre  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  a  holy  God." 

The  author  undertakes  to  show,  first,  that  sinners  generally 
ftink  ihat  they  eon  serve  the  Lord ;  secondly,  why  they  Uiink 
Ihat  they  can  serve  the  Lord ;  and  thirdly,  wJy  they  cannot  serve 
him. 

First.  Sinners  generally  think  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord. 
80  long  as  God  suffers  them  to  walk  in  their  own  way,  they 
think  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord,  whenever  they  find  it  con- 
venient or  important.  Though  they  feel  a  present  reluctanoe 
to  reli^nfl  dufy,  yet  they  have  no  apprehension  that  their  r^ 
luctance  will  ever  become  imoonquerable.  They  are  very  con- 
fident that  they  can  perform  the  service  which  God  requires. 

Secondly.  Whjf  sinners  imagine  that  they  can  serve  the 
Lord.  This  must  be  owing  to  some  misapprehension  of  them- 
selves, or  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts. 

Thirdly.  Why  sinners  cannot  serve  God.  Joshua  assigned 
tiie  reason.  He  said  ^^  ye  cannot  serve  the  Lord ;  for  he  is  a 
holy  (}od."  E&mers  are  unholy;  and  so  their  hearts  are  op- 
posed to  Qoi.  And  while  they  are  in  this  state,  it  is  impossiUe 
that  they  riiould  perf<»m  any  acceptable  service  to  him.  They 
cannot  aerve  God  because  his  law  is  perfectly  holy,  while  they 
are  unholy.  As  they  feel  a  dislike  and  opposition  to  the  divine 
law,  they  cannot  conform  to  it.  They  do  not  love  the  service  of 
God ;  and  while  this  is  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
serve  him. 

Then  oome  the  author's  inferences. 

1.  If  sinners  think  that  they  can  serve  the  Lord,  then  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  so  many  live  secure  while  they  neglect  to  serve 
Inm.    Mankind  generally  neglect  to  pursue  what  they  suppose 
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Htkej  can  obtain  just  when  they  please.  It  is  owing  to  their 
<3onfidence  in  their  own  power  to  serve  God  whenever  they 
tiunk  it  necessary,  that  they  neglect  it,  and  live  so  easy  in 
their  neglect. 

2.  If  sinners  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that  they  can  serve 
God,  then,  it  is  very  important  that  their  mistake  should  be 
removed  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that  they 
cannot  serve  Gt>d,  and  to  know  that  the  reason  is,  that  he  is  a 
holy  God,  to  whom  their  hearts  are  opposed.  If  ^they  think 
they  can  serve  God  because  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own 
hearts,  then  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  nature  of  their 
depravity  should  be  clearly  and  fully  laid  open  before  them. 

8.  K  the  inability  of  sinners  to  serve  God  arises  &om  the  con- 
trariety of  their  hearts  to  God,  then  it  is  altogether  sinful  and 
inexcusable.  Their  inability  lies  in  their  sin ;  and  the  more  un- 
able they  are  to  love  Grod  for  his  holiness,  the  more  inexcusable 
and  sinful  they  are,  because  all  their  inability  arises  from  tiie 
utter  aversion  of  their  hearts  to  that  which  is  good. 

These  quotations  though  somewhat  abridged,  are  generally 
made  in  the  words  of  the  author,  and  they  all  express  his  ideas 
exactly. 

I  have  extended  thb  discussion  so  far,  because  I  have  wished  to 
avoid  the  fieiult  of  passing  in  silence  over  any  thing  of  importance. 
There  are  a  few  points  which  deserve  further  notice. 

Some  writers  assert  with  great  earnestness,  that  the  anner  has 
power  or  ability  in  the  proper  sense  to  do  all  which  the  divine  law 
requires ;  and  that,  without  holding  this,  we  can  have  no  just  con- 
ceptions of  his  obligation,  or  his  guilt.  Now  if  they  mean  that  the 
sinner  has  what  is  called  natural  ability^  —  that  he  is  ^idoed  with 
all  the  rational  and  moral  faculties  which  are  necessary  to  com- 
plete obligation,  and  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  acceptable  obe- 
dience, but  a  right  disposition  or  uprightness  of  heart ;  if  they 
mean  this,  let  them  say  so  plainly,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  con- 
troversy. All  maintain  that  the  sinner,  though  wh<dly  destitute  of 
holiness,  fully  possesses  the  powers  and  SeMmlties  which  are  neces- 
sary to  moral  agency.    If  by  natural   ability  any  one  means 
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more  than  thn,  I  uk  him  what  it  is.  Now  we  agree  that  this  nator 
ral  ability,  or  this  possession  of  rational  and  moral  faculties,  ayaib 
to  create  perfect  obligation.  But  does  it  avail  and  can  it  avail  to 
jnt)dace  holj  love  and  obedience  ?  What  kind  of  power  has  the 
man  whose  heart  is  enmity  against  God,  to  love  God  ?  Has  he 
wduntmy  power  7  That  is,  has  he  power  to  love  God  by  willing 
to  love  him  f  Can  holy  love  be  kindled  in  his  heart  by  the  infliH 
ence  of  an  nnholy  volition  ?  We  have  seen  that  volition,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  is  not  the  direct  and  proper  cause  of 
love  —  that  the  love  even  of  a  sanctified  man  is  not  excited  by 
the  power  of  a  volition,  even  of  a  right  volition.  And  it  is  very 
manifest,  tbat  the  miholy  volition  of  an  miregenerate  sinner  can 
do  nothing  towards  exciting  holy  love  in  his  heart. 

The  qnestion  is  sometimes  proposed,  whether  man's  natural 
cbUitff  may  not  be  so  used  as  to  overcome  his  moral  inability; — 
whether  the  onner  cannot  by  exerting  the  natural  pow9r  which  he 
possesses,  change  his  own  character,  and  bring  himself  to  kyve 
and  obey  Gkxl. 

Let  thk  i^en  be  onr  inquiry,  whether  the  sinner  can  so  exercise 
Us  natural  ability,  that  is,  his  natural  powers  and  fitculties,  as  to 
overcome  his  evil  inclinations  and  bring  himself  to  believe  and 
obey  the  gospel.  Can  any  supposable  exercise  of  the  power  which 
he  possesses,  can  the  best  exercise  of  it  which  is  possible  in  hb 
murenewed  state,  make  him  holy  ?  The  influ^oe  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  in  renewing  the  heart  is  here  excluded^  and  the  question 
rdates  to  the  proper  and  sole  e&ct  of  the  best  supposable  exercise 
(€  power  in  tiie  unrenewed.  Can  <me  who  is  destitute  of  holiness 
produce  holiness  in  himself,  or  make  himself  holy,  by  any  exertion 
of  his  natural  power? 

To  tiiOBe  who  believe  the  teachings  of  Scripture  as  to  the  necea- 
rity  of  being  bom  again  by  the  Holy  Spiijt,  the  bare  statement  of 
the  question  will  be  sufficient.  The  experience  of  Christians  and 
of  sinners  cooduds  to  the  same  ccmclusbn.  Man's  natural  power, 
which  constitutes  him  a  moral,  accountable  agMit,  never  Aot  availed 
to  his  sanctification.  How  &vorable  soever  the  circumstances  in 
irlucli  he  has  been  placed,  and  however  diversified  and  earoeet 
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his  efforts,  he  has  never  attained  to  the  smallest  measure  of  hxA- 
ness,  without  the  renewing  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Such  is  the  re- 
sult of  past  experience.  And  such  will  be  the  result  of  future  ex- 
perience. Unregenerate  men  will  possess  the  powers  of  moral 
agents  in  various  degrees,  and  in  various  circumstances,  and  will 
be  addressed  bj  an  endless  variety  of  motives,  and  those  of  great 
weight,  and  will  be  excited  to  the  most  strenuous  eflforts.  But 
without  the  sanctifying  influence  of  the  Holy  Sjorit,  they  will 
never  attain  to  faith  fmd  obedience.  Their  natural  powers,  how- 
ever excited,  will  always  act  in  conformity  with  the  predominant 
affection  of  their  heart.  What  is  it  that  moves  men  to  act,  but 
their  inclination  or  heart  ?  And  if  the  heart  moves  them  to  act, 
their  action  will  be  according  to  their  heart.  If  the  heart  is  un- 
holy, all  the  exercises  which  result  from  it  will  be  unholy. 

It  hence  follows  very  cleariy,  that  the  ability  which  snneES 
naturally  possess,  consisting  in  their  intellectual  and  moral  hcxA- 
ties,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  produce  obedience.  Sinners  th^a- 
selves  cannot  rely  upon  it,  as  it  can  furnish  them  no  ground  to 
expect  that  they  ever  will  repent  and  obey  the  gospel.  If  there 
is  any  reason  for  them  to  hope  that  they  shall  ever  repent  and 
obey,  that  reason  does  not  lie  at  all  in  their  natural  ability.  Fixt 
without  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  will  no  more  obey 
tiie  gospel  unth  their  natural  ability,  than  they  would  without  it 
In  other  words,  the  &culties  of  moral  agents  will  of  themselves  no 
more  induce  them  to  obey,  than  the  wuit  of  those  faculties  would. 
Had  sinners  a  real  inclination  to  repent  fmd  obey,  they  would  have 
a  just  ground  to  expect  that  they  will  repent  and  obey ;  for  they 
might  reasonbly  expect  to  act  according  to  their  inclination  or  heart. 
But  surely  they  have  no  reason  to  expect,  whatever  their  natural 
fitculties  may  be,  that  they  wiD  ever  repent  and  obey  the  gospel 
without  a  heart  to  do  it.  Such  an  expectation  ¥rould  be  prepos- 
terous. Of  course,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  in  us  to  speak  to 
sinners  of  their  natural  ability  as  a  thing  upon  which  they  can  m 
the  least  degree  rely  to  bring  about  their  repentence.  For  they 
will  in  fact  be  as  certsunly  hindered  from  repenting  by  the  wicked- 
4M6S  of  their  heart,  as  if  tiiere  was  a  natural  impossibility  in  Ae 
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way.  When  anners  become  senfiible  of  flieir  nnfiil  and  rained 
oondition,  and  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and  hepn  to  feel  that 
while  unrenewed,  they  cannot  render  an  acceptable  obedience  to 
(3od ;  if  you  tell  them  that  they  can  do  it,  that  they  have  in 
themselyes  a  perfect  abilify  to  repent  and  believe,  and  do  not 
need  any  special  help  from  Ood  to  enable  them  to  obey  his  com- 
mands; you  will  naturally  lead  thdm  to  rely  upcm  their  own 
ability  for  the  hi^  purposes  of  salvation.  For  why  should  fliey 
not  rely  upon  their  own  ability  to  save  them,  if  you  tell  them, 
and  tell  them  truly,  that  they  are  perfectly  able  of  themselves, 
to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  their  salvation  ?  And  if  this  idea 
gets  possessicm  of  their  minds,  they  will  certsunly  tiiink  their  case 
yery  &vorable,  and  will  say  m  their  hearts,  why  should  we  feel 
any  more  alarm  or  anxiely  concerning  our  state,  seeing  we  have 
in  ooiselves  a  perfect  ability  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  gospel,  and  thus  obtain  etemid  life  ?  How  erroneous  and 
dangnous  must  that  instructkm  be,  which  contradicts  the  de<^- 
hrations  of  Scripture,  and  which  evidently  tends  to  produce  in 
mmers  a  reliance  upon  themselves,  and  an  ezpectaticm  that 
tbey  shall  repent  and  believe  to  tiie  saving  <^  their  souls  be- 
cause they  have,  as  they  are  led  to  suppose,  a  fiill  and  su^ 
fioient  ability  for  this. 

I  add  one  more  remark,  namely,  that  those  raticmal  faculties 
which  constitute  the  natural  ability  of  sinners,  and  all  the 
ability  which  they  have,  are  not  at  all  adapted  to  overcome  the 
alienation  of  their  hearts,  and  to  turn  them  to  a  life  of  hdy 
obedience.  What  is  called  the  natural  ability  of  sinners  is  not 
jiUed  to  such  a  purpose  —  it  has  no  tendency  or  aptitude  to 
produce  such  an  eflbct.  Their  natural  ability,  that  is,  the  powers 
and  faculties  of  their  minds  have  an  obvious  fitness  and  effioaey 
to  accom{diBh  other  objects  of  signal  importance,  but  they  have 
no  fitness  or  eflScacy  to  accomplish  this  object.  As  the  natural 
power  of  sinners,  however  great,  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
their  selfish  and  wicked  hearts,  it  can  never  bring  them  to  any 
holy  aflFection  or  act ;  and  if  they  rely  upon  it  for  this  purpose, 
fliey  will  most  assuredly  be  disappointed.    Their  natural  ability, 
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consisting  in  fhe  fiumlties  of  their  minds,  does  indeed  make  them 
moral,  accountable  agents,  and  puts  them  under  perfect  obligation 
to  obey  the  divme  commands.  But  as  it  exists  in  Uieir  depraved 
mmds,  it  tends  only  to  evil,  and  will  act  itself  out  in  eyil,  and 
only  m  evil. 

Reason  and  conscience  do  indeed  utter  the  sentence  of  dime 
truth,  and  warn  sinners  to  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well. 
But  they  utter  this  sentence  to  a  heart  of  stone  that  will  not 
feel,  —  to  a  heart  that  loves  sin  and  will  not  put  it  away — to  a 
heart  that  hates  God,  and  that  cannot  love  what  it  hates.  Take 
reason  and  conscience  and  self-love,  and  all  the  powers  and  dis- 
portions  of  the  unsanctified  sinner,  —  take  them  either  sepa- 
rately or  together,  and  there  is  no  more  adapttdnes%  or  tendency 
in  them  to  change  the  depraved  heart  and  to  origmate  hdy 
love,  than  there  is  in  a  bad  tree  to  produce  good  fruit,  or  in  m 
impure  fountain  to  send  forth  pure  waters.  Take  care  then  how 
and  for  what  purpose  you  speak  to  sinners  of  tiieir  natmai 
power,  and  remember  tiiat  how  extensive  soever  that  power  may 
be,  they  will  always  without  exception  use  it  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  their  corrupt  hearts.  Hey  have  no  abilily  that 
will  help  them  to  overcome  sin  and  to  become  holy,  or  that 
has  any  adaptedness  to  such  an  object.  Beware  then  lest  yo« 
encourage  and  strengthen  in  sinners  that  mistaken  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  which  they  are  of  themselves  so  much  inclined 
to  entertain,  and  lest  you  thus  become  accessoiy  to  a  dduskn 
which  may  be  fatal  to  their  future  well  being.  Dr.  Day  says : 
*^  If  you  tell  the  sinner  in  unqualified  language,  that  he  earn 
repent,  he  will  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  uhall;  and  will  re^ 
main  at  ease,  waiting  his  own  time  for  repentance."  And  he 
doses  the  paragraph  with  this  important  suggestion :  ^*  What- 
ever language  you  use  in  impressing  <m  the  sinner  a  eenae  of 
Ufl  obligation  and  guilt,  you  need  to  guard  it  well,  lest  he 
remain  insensible  of  his  dependence  on  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit." 
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man's  DEPRAvrrr.    preliminabt  bemarks. 

In  previous  Lectures  we  have  considered  man  as  a  moral  agent. 
We  shall  now  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  him  as  a 
depraved  moral  agent.  And  it  will  he  obvious  to  you,  that 
when  man  is  spoken  of  as  depraved^  degenerate^  corrupt  or 
apoztaUj  there  is  an  implied  reference  to  the  original  state  in 
which  he  was  created,  which  the  Scriptures  represent  to  have 
been  a  state  of  moral  purity  and  uprightness.  The  brief  state- 
ment which  is  made  in  Gen.  8,  and  various  passages  in  other 
parts  of  Scripture,  manifestly  imply  that  man  in  his  primitive 
state  was  holy,  and  that  the  act  of  disobedience  mentioned 
Oen.  8 :  6,  was  the  commencement  of  humfm  sin.  What  has 
been  the  character  and  state  of  man  since  the  transgression  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  is  Uie  important  subject  to  which  I  now  solicit 
your  care&d  attention. 

The  followmg  preliminary  remarks  are  intended  to  guard 
agunst  groundless  prepossessions  and  wrong  modes  of  reasoning, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  just  and  profitable  discussion  of 
the  sabject  of  human  depravily. 

First.  The  consideration  of  the  divine  character  cannot  he 
made  the  ground  of  any  presurnption  agcdnet  the  doctrine  qf 
human  depravity  or  9ii\fulne9$j  and  can  have  no  influence  to  w- 
vaKdate  the  arguments  by  which  the  doctrine  is  supported. 

In  reasoning  on  the  present  subject  I  shall  proceed  on  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  existence  and  moral  perfection  of  God  have  been 
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satisfactorily  proved,  and  are  unhesitatinglj  believed;  and  that 
he  is  a  righteous  and  benevolent  Governor.  Mj  position  is,  that 
this  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  proof  against  the  doctrine  of  man's 
apostasy  and  sinfulness. 

No  man  can  urge  the  moral  character  of  God  as  an  arga- 
ment  against  the  doctrine  6f  man's  depravity,  except  on  the 
supposition,  that  we  are  competent  to  determine  by  oar  own 
reason,  in  what  manner  God's  moral  perfection  will  be  de- 
veloped. If  we  make  an  appeal  to  revelation  or  experience, 
we  shall  find  what  all  Christians,  and  what  the  most  enlightened 
of  the  heathen,  have  found  and  acknowledged ;  that  man  is  the 
subject  of  a  deep  moral  depravity.  But  suppose  that  we  were  now 
at  the  period  immediately  after  the  creation  of  man,  and  that,  with 
our  rational  powers  in  full  exercise,  we  should  look  upon  the  in- 
nocent, happy  pair  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  imder  the  inspection 
of  their  Creator,  and  enjoying  his  constant  kindness.  And  sa^ 
pose  the  inquiry  should  be  made ;  ^^  WUl  these  holy  and  happy 
leinya  ever  become  transyressors  qf  O-od^s  riyhteotLS  lawf  WUl 
Q-od  suffer  them  to  fall  into  sin?  And  ipiU  their  posterity  haos 
their  existence  in  a  state  of  Tnoral  mZ.^"  What  would  be  the 
proper  answer  to  such  an  inquiry? — the  answer  which  would 
accord  with  the  truth  ?  We  should  probably  be  inclined  to  say, 
that  such  a  disastrous  event  can  never  take  place,  (jod  is  in- 
finitely good,  and  he  will  watch  over  his  dependent,  feeUe 
creatures,  and  efifectually  guard  them  against  danger,  especially 
against  the  polluii(Hi  and  misery  of  sin.  But  if  we  should  wait 
a  little,  and  observe  the  course  of  events,  we  should  learn  that 
our  judgment  was  premature.  We  should  see  the  happy  parents 
of  the  human  race  fallen  into  a  state  of  guilt,  and,  through  thw 
offence,  all  their  posterity  '^  constituted  sinners^  And  thus  the 
history  of  God's  providence  would  teach  us,  that  we  were  not 
of  ourselves  competent  to  determine  in  what  particular  manner 
his  infinite  perfection  would  be  displayed. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is,  in  various  respects, 
immensely  different  from  ail  that  we  call  goodness  in  man.  And 
if  we  should  undertake  to  determine,  in  particular  oases,  that 
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8Qch  and  sack  acts  wiU  result  from  tixt  divine  goodness,  because 
ffinular  acts  result  from  such  goodness  as  we  possess  ;  we  should 
fall  into  the  most  evident  mistakes.  Our  proceeding  in  ttiis 
manner  would  be  to  assume  the  principle,  that  we  can  measure 
tbe  infinite  perfections  of  Ood  bj  our  own  views  and  feelings. 
It  would  be  to  forget  that,  while  we  are  of  yesterday  and  know 
nothing,  the  mind  of  God  is  infinite  ;  —  that  while  our  views  are 
coofined  withm  a  very  narrow  compass,  the  mind  of  God  com- 
prehends the  whole  extent  of  the  universe,  and  reaches  throu^ 
endless  ages.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  believe, 
tiiat  the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  are  infinite,  and 
which  have  respect  to  the  whole  system  of  the  creation  and  to 
tibe  whole  length  c^  eternity,  must  dictate  measures  exceedingly  di- 
verse from  those  which  our  finite  minds  would  be  likely  to  adopt. 

This  general  principle  is  of  special  use  in  regard  to  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  particularly  witii  regard  to  the  one  now  under 
ceosideration.  We  can  properly  make  no  inference  .fit)m  the 
moral  perfection  of  God,  which  will  interfere  with  our  belief  of 
man's  depravity.  We  should  be  utterly  unable,  from  our  notions 
of  the  divine  goodness  to  determine  whether  all  or  any  human 
beings  would  be  transgressors,  or  in  what  degree  they  would  be 
depraved,  or  at  what  period  of  their  existence,  or  in  what  man- 
ner, their  depravity  would  commence.  Facts  dbow,  and  the 
Scriptures  show,  that  many  things  are  ccmastent  with  the  good- 
ness of  God,  which,  judging  from  our  own  reason,  we  should 
have  tfiought  wholly  inconsistent.  We  are  to  remember  this ; 
and  to  come  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  moral  state  of  man^  with  a 
mind  free  from  prepossessi<m,  ready  to  believe  what  is  proved  by 
proper  evidence,  and  with  a  full  persuasion  that  whatever  we  find 
to  be  fiM}t  as  to  the  existence,  the  degree,  the  commencement,  or 
the  consequence  of  depravity  in  man,  must  be  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  tjie  moral  attributes  of  God.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
sideratiim  that  God  is  infinitely  benevolent  can  have  no  more 
influence  upon  our  inquiry  respecting  man's  moral  character  afid 
state,  tiian  respecting  his  mental  faculties  or  his  bodily  senses. 
TUs  subject  must  be  treated  whoUy  as  a  matter  of  fitct. 
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This  principle  will  entirely  free  ua  from  one  of  the  mo8t  per- 
plexing diflficulties  respecting  the  reality  and  the  degree  of  homaa 
oomiption.  If  we  take  care  to  understand  this  important  prin- 
ciple, and  to  have  it  fixed  in  our  minds,  we  shall  no  longer  deny 
or  doubt  that  man  is  dead  in  sin,  because  Chd  is  good.  It  wiS 
no  longer  appear  to  us  any  stain  upon  the  character  of  Qod,  that 
a  world  of  rational,  moral  beings  have  rebelled  against  him, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  his  wrath.  Feeling  ourselves  utteriy 
incompetent  to  judge  what  would  be  suitable  for  a  Being  of  in- 
finite perfection  to  do  in  such -a  case,  we  shall  take  the  attitude 
of  learners.  As  soon  as  we  find  what  God  has  actually  done, 
and  what  he  has  not  done,  what  events  have  occurred  among  his 
creatures,  and  how  he  treats  those  events,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
Indeed,  we  shall  be  so  £Ekr  from  thinking  tiiat  anything  which 
takes  place  among  created  beings  is  incompatible  with  the  per- 
fections of  God,  that  we  shall  regard  all  his  arrangements  and 
operations  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  as  manifestations  <3l 
his  attributes,  and  as  means  of  ^ving  us  just  conceptions  of  his 
character.  And  if,  in  any  case,  even  where  we  find  the  greatest 
mystery,  the  question  arises,  why  God  has  done  so^  we  can 
readily  answer,  because  he  sees  it  to  be  right.  This  general 
answer,  arising  altogether  from  our  confidence  in  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  should  be  perfectly  satisfieictory, 
though  the  particular  reasons  of  his  conduct  lie  wholly  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  intelligence. 

Secondly.  No  valid  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  human  de* 
pravity  can  be  derived  from  the  fact,  that  Chd  created  man  at 
first  in  his  OTjim  moral  image.  In  other  words,  man^s  original 
holiness  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  present  sinfulness. 

From  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  man  was  finite  and 
mutable.  Though  he  was  created  holy,  he  was  liable  to  become 
unholy.  He  had  no  such  inflexibility  of  principle,  no  such 
strength  of  character,  no  such  confirmation  in  virtue,  as  abso- 
lutely to  secure  him  against  sin.  BBs  certain  perseverance  in 
holiness  could  not  be  inferred  from  anything  in  himself.  He  was 
in  his  nature  changeable,  and  was  exposed  to  temptations  which 
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B^i  infloeace  him  to  become  a  simier.  There  was,  therefore, 
BO  certain  gromid  of  his  c<Mitinuaiice  in  a  state  of  holiness,  unle$$ 
CM  9aw  fit  effectually  to  preserve  Mm  from  nn.  And  it  could 
ia  no  way  be  inferred  fr<Mn  Ood's  mc^  perfection,  that  he  would 
preserve  him.  He  was  under  no  obligation  to  do  it.  He  would 
violate  none  of  his  perfections  by  not  doing  it. 

Thus  Hbe  matter  stood.  Man,  as  a  moral  agent,  in  a  state  of 
trial,  might  fall  into  sin.  He  was  liable  to  change,  and  was  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  causes  which  might  induce  him  to 
riiSBge.  God  was  not  jdedged  eflfectually  to  preserve  him  firom 
fin,  and  none  of  his  perfSsctions  required  him  to  afford  such 
preservation.  And  there  might  be  special  reasons  relating  to 
his  own  glory  and  the  interests  of  his  moral  kingdom,  why  he 
should  not  e£Eectually  preserve  him.  When  therefore  sin  occur* 
led,  we  cannot  say  there  was  anything  incredible  in  it,  or  any- 
thing inconsistent  with  man's  having  been  originally  holy.  And 
Ikb  original  hddness  cannot  be  mentioned  as  diminishing  at  all 
the  evidence  of  his  apostasy,  or  as  any  reason  why  we  should  not 
befieve  it.  Difficulties  may  exist  respecting  this  matter,  and 
difficulties  not  to  be  solved.  But  the  following  things  are 
eindent,  namely,  that  man,  though  at  first  holy,  was  changeable, 
and  was  exposed  to  the  influence  of  circumstances  which  might 
induce  hkn  to  sin ;  that  the  proof  we  have  of  his  apostasy  is  to 
be  admitted  without  hesitation,  and  that  we  can  never  consider  it 
incredible,  that  a  moral  agent,  in  a  state  of  probation,  should 
transgress  the  divine  law  and  fall  under  its  penalty. 

Thirdly.  The  chief  reason  which  prevents  men  from  rightly 
mderstandJBg  and  receiving  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption, 
is,  their  MindneM  to  the  extent  and  ipirii;udlitjf  of  the  divine  law^ 
and  their  ignorance  of  their  own  hearts. 

The  moral  law  is  the  standard  of  character.  If  we  are  con- 
farmed  to  its  requisitions,  we  are  holy ;  if  not  conformed,  we  are 
sinners.  But  men  in  general*  have  no  proper  discernment  of 
this  perfect  law,  and  no  {nractical  regard  to  it,  as  the  rule  of  their 
m&ooB.  Their  eyes  aire  dhrected  to  other  and  very  different 
itudards,  according  to  which  they  can  think  highly  of  them- 
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selves,  though  in  truth  they  are  guflty  and  vile.  Every  humaa 
being  is  himself  an  example  of  depravity.  And  he  most  learn 
its  nature  and  malignity  chiefly  by  a  careful  survey  of  his  own 
heart  and  life.  While  he  neglects  to  examine  himself,  and  to 
judge  of  his  moral  feelings  and  actions  by  God's  holy  law,  our 
arguments  from  Scripture  and  experience  will  fisul  to  convinoe 
him  of  the  truth,  or  at  best  will  give  him  only  an  intellectual  con- 
viction, a  dry,  speculative  notion  of  what  his  heart  does  not  feeL 
Here  is  the  great  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  that  humiliating 
doctrine  which  we  hold  respecting  the  moral  corruption  and  ruiB 
of  the  human  race.  Men  are  occupied  with  other  concerns  and 
do  not  look  mto  themselves.  Or  if  at  any  time  they  do  this,  they 
disregard  the  only  true  standard  of  moral  actions,  and  the  only 
just  measure  of  their  obligations,  and  substitute  another  standard, 
which  leads  them  to  overlook  their  moral  delmquencies  and  the 
utter  alienation  of  their  hearts  from  God,  and  to  form  an  opinkm 
of  themselves  which  will  firee  them  from  l^e  pain  of  self-reproaoh, 
and  gratify  their  self-love.  They  are  like  a  man  who,  having  a 
deformed  countenance,  induces  a  punter  to  make  such  a  jnctare 
of  him  as  shall  conceal  his  deformities,  and  please  his  vanily  by 
imaginary  beauties,  and  then  looks  at  it  as  a  true  pictare  of 
himself. 

The  fact  that  so  many  men  reject  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
pravity and  guilt,  or  form  very  inadequate  and  erroneous  0(hi- 
ceptions  of  it,  is  so  far  from  disproving  the  dociarme,  that  it  is  in 
reality  a  striking  illustration  of  its  truth. 

Fourthly.  It  is  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with^the  doctrine 
of  depravity,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  maintained 
by  evangelical  Christians,  that  men  in  their  natural  state  poitesi 
and  exhibit  many  amiable^  commendable  and  useful  qualitiee. 

Men  stand  in  various  relations.  Their  character  must  of 
course  be  viewed  in  a  variety  of  lights,  and  in  each  must  be  esti- 
mated according  as  it  is  conformed  or  not  conformed  to  the  rules  of 
conduct  arising  from  these  various  relations.  They  may  have 
attributes  corresponding  to  some  of  these  relations,  such  as  tiM 
natural  relations  of  domestic  and  social  life;  and  in  referenoe 
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to  fliese  lehAkma  merely,  they  may  be  considered  both  amiaUe 
and  useful,  and  even  praise-ivorthj ;  while  they  have  nothing 
which  corresponds  to  the  high  relaticm  they  bear  to  God  and  to 
his  spiritual  law,  and  to  their  fellow  men  as  subjects  of  that 
law.  Accordingly  the  natural  affections  of  parents  and  children, 
and  all  the  social  aflfections  and  sympathies  are  just  as  ccmsistent 
as  bodily  appetites  are,  with  the  fact  tliat  man  is  without  holiness, 
i.  e.  without  that  aflfection  which  is  required  of  him  in  relation 
to  God  and  a  moral  goyemment.  What  then  becomes  of  all 
that  the  deniers  of  human  corruption  have  said  of  the  lovely 
rimplicity,  the  freedom  from  guUe,  the  dutifuhiess  and  affection 
of  children,  and  the  sympathy,  good  will,,  gratitude,  justice,  aad 
generosity  which  men  in  their  natural  state  often  exhibit  ?  It  is 
admitted  that  they  may  haye  all  these  lovely,  useful  and  com- 
mendable dispositions,  and  that,  in  regard  to  all  the  common  do- 
mestic and  social  relatioDS,  those  who  have  these  dispositions  are 
to  be  regarded  in  a  very  di£forent  light  trom  those  who  are  das- 
.lilate  of  them.  But,  after  all,  these  natund  dispositions,  however 
amiable,  and  however  useful  their  fruits,  do  not  touch  their  re- 
lation to  Gknl,  and  to  the  inunortal  beings  who  compose  his  moral 
kingdom.  And,  for  auj^t  that  appears,  they  may  be  as  really 
destitute  ol  that  holy  love  and  obedience,  which  is  due  fit)m 
them  in  this  paramount  relation,  as  if  they  had  nothing  which 
ccnrresponded  to  their  other  relations.  I  say  they  may  be  as 
reaUj/  d^UMe  of  hoUness.  I  speak  not  of  the  degree  of  positive 
wickedness.  For  evidentiy  the  extinction  of  the  natural  affec- 
tions shows  an  extreme  degree  of  depravity.  Indeed,  there  is 
notUng  but  the  practice  of  wickedness  for  a  long  time  and  with 
uncommon  violence,  which  can  extinguish  the  amiable  and  useful 
dispositions  belong^ig  to  us  as  domestic  and  social  bemgs.  Hence 
when  the  Apostle  speaks  of  persons  as  ^^  without  natural  affec- 
tion," his  object  evidently  is,  to  describe  those  who  are  sunk  to 
the  lowest  degree  of  vice.  To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words ;  the 
natural  affections,  however  cultivated  and  improved,  fmd  however 
attractive  the  forms  in  which  they  may  be  exhibited,  do  not  con- 
stitute bolkess,  and  are  often  found  where  no  degree  of  holiness 
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eiists.    And  tbej  are  so  deefdj  rooted  in  ibe  Dfttore  of 
tbftt  thej  cannot  be  eradicated,  except  by  the  inSaenoe  of  ex* 
treme  wickedness,  nor  always  even  by  this. 

My  last  remark  is,  that  no  theaty  intendsd  to  aeeomd  phU(h 
mjphicdUy  far  the  fact  that  man  is  depraved^  can  fires  the  sulffeet 
from  d^cuUi/. 

As  I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  view  of  die  solijeet  in  anolliar 
place,  I  shall  treat  it  briefly  here.  It  will  be  fonnd  on  earefiil 
inquiry,  that  the  common  theory  of  tiiie  orthodox  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  depravity  is  exposed  to  no  greater  obgecticHis  than 
any  other  theory ;  that  all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  philosophical  reasoning  to  avoid  or  to  diminish  Ihe  difficnlties 
attending  the  subject,  have  effected  bat  Utde ;  and  tiiat  man's 
universal  sinfolness  is,  after  all,  a  well  knawn^  dreadful  faet^^ 
a  fact,  whether  explained  or  unexplained^  a$  certain  as  our  ex- 
istence. Now  as  no  hypothecs  which  has  been  invented  finr  the 
purpose  of  accounting  for  man's  depravity,  and  freemg  it  fixna 
objections  and  difficulties,  has  answered  the  purpose;  we  are 
brought  to  this  conclusion;  Ihat  depramty  is  a  fact  whuh 
ohieflf/  concerns  %isnot  in  an  intellectual^  but  in  a  mord  view; 
ihatwe  are  to  make  use  of  the  doctrine  for  practical  purposeSj 
and  that  it  is  the  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to  receive  those  par- 
ticular views  of  the  subject  which  best  agree  udth  the  current  rep- 
resentations  of  Scripture  and  with  lessons  of  experience  and  obser- 
vation^ to  whatever  speculative  obfections  those  views  may  be 
exposed. 

I  have  said  this  for  tibe  purpose  of  olearmg  the  way  before 
ui,  and  making  tiie  object  of  inquiry  as  shnple  and  plain  as  pos- 
sible. In  physical  science  we  inquire  for  facts ;  for  examjde,  we 
inquire  whether  all  bodies  have  a  tendency  to  ttie  centre  of  the 
eartii,  or  to  the  centre  of  the  solar  system ;  how  tfiis  tendency 
shows  itself,  and  according  to  what  laws  it  is  regulated.  We 
inquire,  what  peculiar  tendency  or  power  tiie  loadstone  has,  and 
in  what  manner  it  operates.  The  same  in  every  branch  of 
natural  science.  Here  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  encumbered 
with  no  hypothesis  and  no  preconceived  opinion.    And  if  any 
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one  Bhonld  say  to  us,  this  or  iliat  thmg,  which  is  made  biown  as 
a  £ftot,  IS  very  strange  and  unaccoimtable,  entirely  different  from 
what  we  should  have  supposed,  and  liable  to  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  solved ;  it  would  be  of  no  arail.  We  should  be  satis- 
fied with  clear  evidence,  and  should  believe  the  truth  of  fiu^ 
made  known  by  uniform  experience.  What  if  the  facts  should 
a{q[>ear  strange  and  wiaecoiiBtable,  and  ehould  bjd  attended  with 
insdvable  difficulties  ?  To  those  who  are  just  beginning  to  learn, 
everything  may  be  strange  and  unaccountable.  We  know  that 
laany  things  with  whidi  we  are  familiar,  and  concerning  whidi 
we  have  no  difficoltiee,  are  very  strange  and  are  attended  with 
insurmountable  difficulties  to  a  litUe  child;  ai^  that  they  were 
fomierly  so  to  w. 

Why  cannot  men  be  brought  to  exercise  as  much  reason  and 
conunon  sense  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  they  do  on  other 
subjects  ?  In  every  department  of  natural  science,  they  readily 
acknowledge  facUf  however  new,  and  however  ccmtrary  to  their 
jmoonceived  oi»ni<MBS.  But  when  they  come  to  the  subject  of 
iseUpcm,  on  which  they  are  least  of  all  capable  of  knowing  aqy- 
tiiing  except  what  Scripture  and  experience  teach,  they  hesitate 
to  admit  what  Scripture  and  universal  experience  make  perfectly 
plain  and  certain.  They  doubt  and  even  deny  a  doctrine  which 
resti  upon  unquestkmaUe  &cts  c(»tinually  occurring  around 
them  and  within  them.  What  can  be  done  to  convince  men  of 
the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of  such  a  course,  and  to  prepare 
them  to  receive  with  simplicity  whatever  shall  be  made  known  to 
ihem  as  truth  by  the  word  and  providence  of  Qod  ? 

18* 
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BVTDBKCB    OP    DEPRAVITY    PROM    HUBIAK    CONDUCT.       BVIDSirOB 
PROM  SCRIPTURB  OP  ITS  UNIVBRSALITT. 

In  commencing  the  argument  in  support  of  the  common  doc- 
trine of  depravity,  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  tiiie  partio- 
ular  kind  of  evidence  which  arises  from  human  eanduet. 

This  is  a  kind  of  evidence  which  is  sanctioned  by  our  Saviour 
himself.  ^^  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  Do  men  gather 
grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles?  A  good  tree  cannot  bring 
forth  evil  frnit ;  neiUier  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit."  On  this  principle  we  ground  our  judgments  botii  of 
ourselves  and  others.  External  action  is  ihe  only  evidence  of 
character  which  can  fall  under  our  observaiion,  in  respect  to  our 
fellow  men.  And  external  and  internal  action  furnish  the  proper 
evidence  of  our  own  character. 

Now  the  general  current  of  human  actions  is  such  in  relation 
to  the  divine  law,  as  to  afford  conclusive  and  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  man's  moral  corruption.  If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to 
the  history  of  human  conduct  from  the  be^nning  of  the  worid, 
we  shall  see  that  man  has  been  a  sinner.  If  we  survey  the 
conduct  of  man  at  the  present  day,  in  every  situation  and  at 
every  period  of  life,  we  still  find  evidence  of  the  fact  Uiat  he 
is  a  sinner.  And  tins  fact  is  made  still  more  evident  to  each 
individual  by  his  own  moral  feelings  and  actions.  Who  among 
the  wisest  and  best  of  men  can  survey  his  own  life,  even  finr 
a  ringle  day,  without  being  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  he 
is  a  unner?     Every  one  who  attends  seriously  to  his  inward 
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exercises  and  outward  actions,  and  compares  them  with  the 
standard  of  God's  law,  will  have  a  deep  conviction  of  his  own 
moral  oornipti<Hi. 

The  evidence  which  arises  from  human  conduct  in  support  of 
tiie  doctrine  of  depravity,  is  exceedingly  various.  It  is  exhibited 
m  all  conceivable  ways.  Indeed  the  wickedness  of  the  human 
heart  has  forced  itself  out  in  ways  which,  aside  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  facts*  we  should  have  pronounced  impossible. 

This  evidence  exists  m  a  very  high  degree.  The  actions  of 
men  are  not  such  that  we  are  merely  able,  by  careful  examina- 
tion, to  discover  some  taint  of  moral  evil  in  them.  They  have 
an  obliquity  which  is  palpable  and  prominent.  They  have  a 
deep  stain,  like  scariet  and  crimson. 

The  evidence  from  human  conduct  is  constantly  exhibited  be^ 
fore  our  eyes.  Should  we  at  any  time  forget  the  history  of  past 
agea,  and  begm  to  think  that  man  is  not  so  depraved  as  has 
generally  been  supposed ;  we  should  soon  be  awakened  from  our 
dream  by  the  fruits  of  depravity  in  those  around  us,  and  espe- 
cially m  ourselves.  Whether  we  are  associated  with  our  fellow 
ereatures  in  the  common  business  of  life  or  in  the  concerns  of 
religion,  we  cannot  fidl  to  witness  in  them,  whoever  they  may 
be,  clear  mdications  of  moral  corruption.  And  if  we  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  society  of  men  and  live  in  solitude,  we  shall  still 
have  evidence  of  this  corruption  from  what  takes  place  in  our- 
selves. Wherever  we  go  and  whatever  we  do,  this  evidence  is 
continually  present  with  us. 

From  the  history  of  human  ccmduct,  we  have  then  evidence  of 
depravity  which  is  various,  powerful,  and  constant.  Indeed  the 
evidence  is  so  great,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
be  increased.  There  is,  it  is  true,  an  effort  among  men,  and 
we  may  often  be  conscious  of  such  an  eflbrt  in  ourselves,  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  naked  deformity  of  an,  and  to  put  on  the  sem- 
blance of  goodness  when  the  reahty  is  wanting.  But  even  this 
aSnrds  additional  evidence  of  the  evil  which  cleaves  to  our 
ehamcter.  This  attempt  at  concealment,  this  unwillingness  to  ap- 
pear in  a  true  light,  is  one  of  the  most  hateful  pn^rties  of  the 
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depraved  heart.  The  more  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seardung  out 
the  deceitful  workings  of  sin,  and  the  various  fidse  refuges  whidi 
it  invents,  the  more  deep  will  be  our  conviction  al  its  power  and 
malignity.  It  is  on  the  whole  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  evi- 
dence of  man's  depravity,  luising  firom  his  acticms,  could  be  in- 
creased. To  say  the  least,  this  evidence  is  so  great,  that  we 
must  be  the  subjects  of  singular  obstinacy  and  blindness,  not  to  be 
convinced,  and  of  singular  pride,  not  to  be  humbled. 

The  evidence  already  brought  into  view,  even  if  there  were  no 
other,  proves  the  moral  depravity  of  man  as  clearly,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  facts  prove  any  principle  in  natural  sdence.  Even  the 
law  of  gravitation  cannot  be  proved  more  certainly  than  ^^  the  Um 
of  firC^  in  man.  If  the  law  of  gravitation  is  proved  by  the  &et 
that  all  bodies,  when  left  witiiiout  resistance,  show  a  tmidency  to 
move. towards  the  centre  of  the  ee^h ;  the  moral  depravity  of  man 
is  proved  by  the  fisu^t  that,  when  left  to  himself  in  circomstancea 
which  lead  to  a  development  <^  his  moral  character,  he  ahraji 
shows  a  propensity  to  sin.  The  appearances  of  human  nature 
from  the  first  apostasy  to  the  present  time,  and  from  eariy  child- 
hood to  old  age,  evince  the  exbtence  of  a  deep-rooted  moral  di»> 
ease.  That  the  nature  of  man  has  a  wrong  bias,  or  tends  to  evS, 
is  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  the  care  of  children 
and  youth,  or  who  seriously  endeavor  to  persuade  men  to  oonfom 
to  the  rule  of  duty.  It  is  proved  by  all  the  restraints  which  dis- 
creet parents  feel  themselves  obliged  to  impose  on  their  children, 
and  rulers  upon  their  subjects;  especially  by  ttkoee  restrainti 
which  good  men  find  it  necessary  to  impose  upon  th^nselvee.  The 
fiicts  which  mdicate  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  man  are  as 
various  and  clear,  as  those  which  indicate  any  bodily  disease. 
And  the  more  perfect  our  acquaintance  with  the  condu<^  of  men, 
and  especially  our  own  conduct,  the  deeper  will  be  our  impresoon 
of  the  moral  disorder  of  our  nature.  It  is  not  like  a  caae  in  wtnoh 
a  partial  acquiuntance  with  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  ezcitee 
fears  which  are  allayed  by  a  more  perfect  aoquaintanoe.  It  is 
rather  like  a  case  in  which  our  first  observation  mi^t  lead  ui  to 
•apprehend  that  a  person  is  the  subject  of  some  slij^t  iufiruriiy» 
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still  howeyer  kaiing  ns  in  doubt  whether  there  is  any  serious  dis- 
order, or  what  the  disorder  is,  until  our  continued  obsenrataon  of 
the  Bymptoms  increases  our  apprehension,  and  finally  makes  it  a 
oertainty,  tiiat  the  patient  has  a  disorder  of  the  nx)ft  ilannmg 
diaracter,  and  incapable  of  being  cured,  except  by  the  speedy  i^ 
plication  of  extraordinary  means. 

To  ^ve  a  further  iDustaration  of  tiie  princi[^  above  stated,  aai 
to  confirm  stQl  more  (uUy  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived, 
I  subjoin  a  few  quotations  from  writers  of  well  known  diarao- 
tor. 

Dr.  Beecher  says ;  ^'  There  must  be  and  there  is  in  man  some- 
thing that  is  the  ground  and  reascm  ttiat  the  will  of  fiftUen  man  does, 
from  the  beginning,  act  wrong,  —  something  anterior  to  voluntary 
aetian,^^ —  "  There  must  be  some  ground,  in  tiiie  nature  of  the  race, 
far  tiie  eariy  personal  and  actual  rin  with  which  they  Mre  all  charge- 
aUe.'' — ^^  To  say  that  all  men  rin  actuaBy,  and  universally,  and 
fcrever,  until  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  tiiiat  against  Ae 
strongest  poerible  motives,  merely  because  tiiey  are  free  agents, 
and  are  able  to  do  so,  and  that  there  is  in  their  nature^  as  aflfoci- 
ed  by  the  fall,  no  cause  or  reason  of  the  certainty,  is  absurd.  It 
IS  to  ascribe  the  most  stupendous  concurrence  of  perverted  action 
in  all  fte  adult  millions  of  mankind,  to  nodung.  The  thing  to  be 
aecounted  for,  is,  the  phenomenon  of  an  entire  series  of  universal 
actual  rin  ;  and  to  a8cr3>e  the  universal  and  entire  obliquity  of 
the  human  will  to  the  simple  ability  of  choosing  wrong,  is  to  as- 
eribe  the  moral  obfiquity  of  a  kst  world  to  nothing." 

^'  Even  though,"  says  Dr.  CSudmers,  ^^  we  had  outward  exhi- 
bitioQ  abne,  we  often  have  enough  to  infer  and  ascertain  the  in- 
ward tendency.  We  need  not  dig  mto  a  i^)ring  to  ascertain  the 
quality  of  its  water,  but  to  examine  the  quality  of  the  stream 
which  flows  firom  it"  —  ^^  It  is  thus  that  we  verify  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin  by  experience.  Should  it  be  found  true  of  every  man 
Aat  he  is  actually  a  sinner  —  should  this  hold  universally  true 
with  each  indiridual  of  the  human  family;  —  if ,  in  every  country 
of  the  worid,  and  in  every  age  of  the  worid*s  history,  all  who  have 
grown  old  enou^  to  be  capable  of  diowing  themselves,  wefe 
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traDSgreasors  agidnst  the  law  of  God  —  and,  if  among  all  iiie  ac- 
cidents and  yarieties  of  condition  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  each 
member  of  humanity  still  betook  himself  to  his  own  wayward  devi- 
ations from  the  rule  of  right  —  then,  he  sins  purely  in  virtue  of 
his  being  a  man ;  there  is  something  in  the  very  make  and  mech- 
anism of  his  nature  which  causes  him  to  be  a  sinner."  —  ^^  The  in- 
nate and  original  disposition  of  man  to  sin,  is  just  as  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  sinful  doings  of  all  and  each  of  tiie  species,  as  the 
innate  ferocity  of  the  tiger  is,  by  the  way  in  which  this  ferocity 
breaks  forth  mto  actual  exemplification  in  each  individual  of  the 
tribe.  If  each  man  is  a  sinner,  tiiis  is  because  of  a  pervading 
tendency  to  sin,  that  so  taints  and  overspreads  the  whole  nature, 
as  to  be  present  with  every  separate  portion  of  it.  And  to  assert 
tiie  doctrine  of  original  sin,  in  these  circumstances,  is  to  do  no 
more  than  to  assert  the  reigning  quality  of  any  species  whether 
in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  to  do  no  more  than  to 
affirm  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  tiger,  or  the  odorous  nature  of 
the  rose,  or  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  fi>x-glove.  It  is  to  re- 
duce that,  which  is  true  of  every  single  specimen  of  our  nature, 
into  a  general  expression  that  we  make  applicable  to  the  whole 
nature.  And  to  talk  of  the  ori^nal  sin  of  our  species,  thereby 
intending  to  signify  tiiie  existence  of  a  prior  and  universal  disposi- 
tiicm  to  sin,  is  just  as  warrantable,  as  to  affirm  the  most  certain 
laws,  or  soundest  classifications  in  natural  history." 

"  No  man  however,"  says  Dr.  Greorge  Payne,  "  has  esdiibited 
this  point  m  a  more  luminous  manner  than  the  great  Jonathan 
Edwards.  The  substance  of  his  arguments, — is  as  follows.  The 
uniformity  of  an  event  proves  the  existence  somewhero  of  a  ten- 
dency to  that  event.  —  For  what  is  meant  by  tendency,  but  a 
prevailing  liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  an  event  ?"  —  "  Ten- 
dency to  a  certain  disease,  implies  the  probability  of  an  attack  of 
that  disease,  through  the  existence  and  action  of  certain  elements 
in  the  constitution  which  may  give  birth  to  it.  Now  tendency  is 
always  inferred  from  facts.  If  a  tree  grows  perpendicularly,  and 
not  horizontally,  we  say  it  has  a  tendency  tiius  to  grow.  K  wa- 
ter runs  down  hill,  we  conclude  that  it  possesses  a  tendency  to 
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flow  in  that  direction.  If  a  tree  brings  forth  certun  froit,  no  one 
doubts  its  tendency  to  produce  such  fruit.  If,  then,  the  tree  of 
human  nature  uniformlj  brings  forth  morallj  corrupt  fruit,  we 
not  only  may  but  we  must  infer  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  bring 
forth  such  fruit ;  i.  e.  ihat  the  doctrine  of  the  native  dej^ravity  of 
man  is  true." 

^  Sufficient,  we  conceive,"  contmues  Dr.  Payne,  ^^  has  been 
said  in  justification  of  our  conchision,  that  the  invariablenese  with 
idiich  sin  is  committed  proves  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  or, 
that  there  exists,  in  the  nature  of  man,  a  tendency  to  commit  it 
The  concluaon  rests,  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  not  on  the  mere 
commission  of  sin,  but  on  the  invariableness  of  its  commissioQ. 
Our  argument  does  not  run  thus :  actual  sm  proves  original  sin. 
The  case  of  the  Men  angels,  and  of  Adam  himself,  would  dis- 
prove this  assertion,  were  we  incautious  enough  to  make  it.  The 
argument  is  as  follows :  —  all  men,  in  every  age,  in  every  part  of 
the  globe,  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  in  spite  of  every 
conceivable  moral  inducement  to  avoid  it,  —  all  men  have  sinned. 
'  They  rin,  therefore,'  to  adopt  the  emphatic  language  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  ^not  solely  because  of  the  peculiar  excitements  to 
evil  that  have  crossed  tiieir  path ;  they  have  sinned  not  only 
because  of  the  noxious  atmosf^ere  they  have  breathed,  of  the 
vitiating  example  that  is  on  every  side  of  them ;  but  they  have 
sinned  purely  in  virtue  of  their  being  men.^  The  proper  cause, 
or  occasion  of  on,  in  other  words,  is  their  own  &Uen  nature." 

"And,  now,"  says  Payne,  "I  should  not  do  justice  to  my 
subject,  were  I  not  to  add,  that  the  horrible  wickedness  de- 
scribed by  the  Apoetie,  has  abounded  in  the  world  in  spite  of 
an  the  means  resorted  to  by  Jehovah  to  check  its  progress." 

"  The  conclusion  we  draw  from  the  preceding  proof  of  ilie 
universality  of  sin,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  in  spite  of  all  re- 
stramts,  is,  that  there  must  exist  in  the  nature  of  man  a  ten- 
dency to  sin ;  in  other  words  that  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sin  is 
a  true  doctrine.  In  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  tree 
of  human  nature  has  brought  forth  bad  fruit ;  its  nature  must 
therefore  be  corrupt.    Or,  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  Jodmt 
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than  Edwards ;  ^  If  there  were  a  juece  of  ground  which  abound- 
ed with  briers  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  aU  man- 
kind had  used  their  endeavors  for  a  thousand  years  together 
to  suppress  that  evil  growth,  and  to  bring  that  ground  bj  ma- 
nure and  cultivation,  planting  imd  sowing,  to  produce  better 
fruit,  all  in  vain  —  it  would  still  be  overrun  with  the  same  nox- 
IMS  growth ;  it  would  not  be  a  proof  that  such  a  produce  was 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  anj  wise  to  be  compared 
to  that  which  is  given  in  divine  providence,  that  wickedness  is 
a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  field  of  the  world  of 
nankind.  For  the  means  used  with  it  have  been  great  and 
wonderftd,  C(mtrived  by  the  unsearchaUe  and  boundless  wisdom 
of  God,  •— medicines  procured  with  infinite  expense,  exhibited 
with  a  vast  apparatus,  a  marvellous  succession  of  dispensations, 
ntroduced  one  after  another,  displaying  an  incomprehenable 
lengtii  and  breadth,  depth  and  hei^t  of  Divine  wisdom,  lovCi 
and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the  (jodhead — to  the 
eternal  admiration  of  principiJities  and  powers  in  he&venly 
places.'" 

We  come  now  to  the  evidence  from  Scripture  that  all  men  are 
sinners.  This  evidence  is  nothing  less  than  the  testimony  of 
that  Being  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  who  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  who  is  perfectiy  qualified  to  be  our  Judge.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  a  benevolent  Creator  respecting  his  creatures, 
and  of  a  holy  and  merciful  Father  req[>ecting  his  children.  In 
such  a  testimony  we  may  be  sure  there  will  be  no  partiality  and  . 
no  injustice. 

The  particulars  of  the  divine  testimony  in  proof  of  the  uni- 
versal sinfulness  of  our  race  will  be  presented  in  the  following 
order: 

1.  Passages  expre$$li/  asserting  the  universality  of  sin. 

2.  Passages  setting  forth  the  sinM  conduct  of  indimdudU  and 
nations. 

8.  Representations  m  regard  to  other  subjects  which  implji  tiie 
universal  sinfulness  oi  man. 
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1.  Passages  expre»$ly  a9$erting  the  univereaKty  of  sin. 

Those  which  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are 
yery  direct.  Rom.  6:  12  — 19,  "And  so  death  passed  upcm 
ofl  merij  for  that  all  have  sinned.*^  This  text  clearljr  im- 
plies that  all  who  die  are  sinners,  or  &at  the  sinfulness  of  men 
extends  as  far  as  their  mortality.  Various  expressions  in  the  ver- 
ses here  referred  to  show,  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  in  a 
state  of  sin  and  min.  This  is  repeatedly  affirmed  in  ch.  8  :  "  We 
have  before  proved,"  says  the  Apostle, "  that  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles are  all  under  sin ;  as  it  is  written :  There  is  none  righteous,  no, 
not  one.  There  is  none  that  nnderstandeth,  there  is  none  that 
seeketh  after  God.  They  Mre  all  gone  out  of  the  way ;  they  are 
together  become  unprofitable,  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one."  He  then  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  ^^  all  the  world 
are  gtdlty  before  God ;  so  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  AeA 
can  be  justified  in  his  si^t ;"  which  would  not  be  true,  if  any 
were  firee  firom  sin. 

The  declaration  of  Gk)d  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ch.  17 :  9, 
conveys  the  same  sentiment.  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
tilings,  and  desperately  wicked ;  who  can  know  it  ?  "  The  sense 
is  unlimited.  It  is  not  the  heart  of  one  man^  or  of  one  society  of 
mm;  but  t^A^orf,  —  ihehnmcm  heart  universally.  This  sense 
is  confirmed  by  the  next  verse.  "  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart ;"  the 
heart  universally.  As  there  can  be  no  limitation  in  this  case,  there 
can  be  none  in  the  former.  The  heart  which  God  searches,  is  thai 
which  is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked.  In  Ecd.  9 :  4,  we  find 
a  similar  expression :  ^^  The  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil." 
So,  Gen.  8  :  21,  ^^  The  imagination  of  inarCs  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."  What  does  the  anatomist  mean,  when  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  form  and  uses  of  the  heart,  as  a  part  of  the  human  body? 
And  what  does  the  writer  on  mental  philosophy  mean,  when  he 
speaks  of  Ote  mindj  the  understanding ,  the  wiU^  and  the  eon- 
science?  Does  not  the  form  of  expression  always  denote  that 
what  is  said  relates  to  man  as  a  species,  and  is  true  of  the 
species  universally,  unless  there  is  an  express  or  implied  limita- 
tion ?     But  it  may  be  said,  there  is  such  a  limitation,  inasmuch 
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as  the  same  writers  who  declare  that  all  are  sifmerSj  all  eorrupi^ 
—  that  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  Chd^  or  doeth  ffoodj  no^ 
not  one^  also  speak  frequently  of  those  who  are  righteauSj  of 
those  who  seek  God  and  do  good. 

To  set  this  matter  in  a  proper  Ught,  we  have  cfolj  to  make 
tiie  Bible  its  own  mterpreter.  How  then  does  the  sacred  volmne 
account  for  the  fact,  that  there  are  some  who  form  an  exceptioQ 
to  the  general  character  of  man,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  wicked 
world,  are  holy  and  obedient  ?  Does  it  teacli  that  thej  are  so 
by  nature  f  No.  It  unequivocallj  ascribes  the  character  of 
those  who  are  holy,  to  the  new  creating  influence  of  the  IHviM 
Spirit,  They  were  "by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as 
others."  But  they  are  "  bam  again  ;^^  they  "  are  toa^edy  they 
are  justified^  they  are  sanctified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  bi/  the  Spirit  of  their  God.^^  They  are  what  they  are,  "  bj/ 
the  grace  of  Oi>d.*'  Now  if  they  were  holy  by  nature,  the  texts 
which  declare  that  Uiere  is  none  righteous,  would  evidently  be 
subject  to  limitation.  But  as  those  who  are  holy  are  not  so  in 
their  natural  state,  and  become  so  only  by  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  furnish  no  exception  to  the  universal  sinfuhieas 
of  man,  as  he  is  by  nature.  Whatever  men  may  become  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next,  by  redeeming,  sanctifying  grace,  they  are 
all  in  their  natural  state  without  exception,  dead  in  sin.  And  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  even  those  who  are  holy  and  obedient, 
are  so  only  in  a  very  imperfect  measure,  having  much  remuning 
sin.  So  that  if  any  say  they  have  no  sin,  "  they  deceive  them 
selves,"  and  "  make  God  a  liar." 

2.  I  argue  from  those  texts  which  set  forth  the  sif^fulness  of 
individuals  and  nations  at  particular  times.  Such  as  Gen.  6 : 
5,  "  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  tiie 
eartii,  and  that  every  ima^nation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
wa»  only  evil  continually."  This  passage  shows  what  was  the 
character  of  the  human  race  before  the  flood.  "  The  wicked- 
ness of  man  was  great."  To  the  siune  class  belcmg  all  the 
passages  which  describe  the  impiety  and  wickedness  of  Jews  and 
O^itOes  at  difierent  periods.    These  passages  are  very  num^ooi, 
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and  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Moaes  and  the  Prophets,  in 
isbe  Psalms  and  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  is  said,  in  the  way  (d  objection  to  the  common  mode  of 
reasoning  from  such  texts,  that  they  relate  to  men  in  particular 
places  and  at  particular  times,  and  to  tiiose  who  were  the  subjects 
of  an  uncommon  degree  of  depra?itj ;  and  that  it  would  be  yerj 
unjust  to  understand  them  as  descriptive  of  the  character  of  tbe 
whole  human  race. 

This  objection  can  be  obviated  by  considering  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  is  treated  by  writers  in  the  New  Testament. 
They  refer  to  the  account  given  in  the  Old  Testament  of  the 
depravity  of  men  in  former  times,  as  truly  descriptive  of  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  human  r<ice  generally.  The  prophet  Isaiah  said  :  '^  Who 
hath  believed  our  report,  and  to  whom  is  the  arm  of  tiie  Lord 
revealed  ? "  And  in  Isaiah  6,  God  said  to  the  prophet ;  ''  Go, 
and  tell  this  people  ;  hear  ye  indeed  but  understand  not,  and  see 
ye  indeed  but  perceive  not.  Make  tiie  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  make  tiieir  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes."  In  this 
waoBoiaaifm  God  signified  what  was  the  character  of  the  people 
to  whom  tiie  prophet  was  sent,  and  pointed  out  the  fearful  eflEect 
which  his  ministry  would  have  upon  them.  The  words  related, 
frimarily  and  directly  to  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the 
prophet  Isiuah.  But  in  the  New  Testtoient,  these  words  are 
repeatedly  quoted  as  descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  Jews 
mder  the  Gospel  dispensation.  John  12:  37  —  40,  ''But 
though  he  had  done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  be- 
lieved not ;  that  the  saying  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  might  be  ful- 
filled, which'  he  i^ake ;  Lord  who  hath  believed  our  report^  and 
to  wham  is  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed?  Therefore  tiiey  could 
not  believe,  because  that  Isaiah  saith  again;  He  hath  hUnded 
their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts^  that  they  should  not  see 
with  their  ^es,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be  converted, 
and  I  should  heal  them.^'  Thus  the  writer  of  the  evangelical 
history  took  two  passages,  which  described  the  stupidity  and 
wickedness  of  the  Jews  at  a  former  period,  and  applied  tiiem 
to  his  contempcMraries.    The  Apostle  Paul  did  the  same  in  regard 
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to  the  Jews  in  Rome.  In  his  final  address  to  tfaeniy  in  order  to 
make  a  de?p  impression  of  their  guilt,  he  said ;  "  Well  spake  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  unto  your  fathers;"  —  re- 
peating the  same  words  from  Isaiah  6,  with  the*  manifest  and 
cutting  implication,  that  the  words  described  their  character,  as 
well  as  the  character  of  their  fathers.  In  his  epistle  to  Titus, 
Paul,  in  the  same  way,  takes  a  passage  from  tiie  poet  Epime- 
nides,  and  applies  it  to  the  Cretans  of  his  day.  ^^  One  of  them, 
even  a  prophet  of  their  own,  said  :  The  Cretans  are  alway%  Uars^ 
evil  beastSy  slow  bellies.  This  witness  is  true :  wherefore  rebuke 
them  sharply."  The  passage  from  the  poet  not  only  suggested 
that  the  Cretans  were  depraved,  but  that  they  were  characterised 
from  age  to  age  by  particular  forms  of  depravity.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Apostle  in  Romans  3,  is  most  directly  in  point.  In 
making  out  the  proof  that  all  men  are  sinners,  he  enumerates 
the  several  forms  of  wickedness  which  had  been  ezhilnted  by 
men  m  particular  places,  and  at  particular  times.  He  argu- 
ment is  unquestionably  good.  And  of  course,  it  is  just  and 
proper  for  us  to  regard  all  the  particular  instances  of  wicked- 
ness which  the  history  of  any  portion  of  mankind  brings  to  view^ 
as  indicating  what  is  the  character  of  the  species.  In  several  of 
tiie  Psalms,  particularly  the  v,  x,  xiv,  xxxvi,  and  xl,  and  in 
Isaiah  lix,  the  writers  described  the  sins  which  prevailed  in  their 
day.  "  They  are  corrupt,  ^qj  have  done  abominable  works ; 
liiey  are  all  gone  aside,"  etc.  These  passages,  which  originally 
described  the  Jewish  character  in  times  of  great  degeneracy, 
are  used  by  the  Apostle  to  set  forth  the  character  of  the  Jews 
in  his  day.  But  he  entirely  fails  as  to  the  great  object  of  his 
reasoning,  and  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  felse,  if  the 
passages  he  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament  do  not  contain  a  sub- 
stantially true  account  of  the  character  of  mankind  universally 
in  their  natural  state.  For  he  adduces  tiie  passages  for  the  veiy 
purpose  of  proving  that  all  the  world  are  guilty  before  God.  It 
is  a  connected  chain  of  reasoning ;  and  unless  the  texts  cited 
are,  as  to  the  substance  of  them,  justly  applicable  to  the  whole 
race  of  man,  the  reasoning  is  without  force,  and  the  concluskm, 
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tiiat  all  are  guilty  and  m  need  of  salvation  by  grace,  is  broader 
ttian  the  premises.  But  when  depravity  is  thus  predicated  of 
all  men  alike,  it  by  no  means  implies  that  all  have  the  same 
degree^  or  exhibit  the  same  formB  of  depravity.  This  was  not 
tte  case  even  with  those  of  whom  liie  Psalmist  and  Uie  profit 
Isaiah  originally  spoke.  The  tmlh  of  the  passages  quoted,  and 
ttie  propriety  of  reasoning  from  them  as  the  Apostle  does,  need 
not  be  supposed  to  imply  more  than  this,  namely,  that  aU  men 
in  their  natural  state  are  unholy  and  disobedient,  and  so,  as  to 
wickedness  of  heart,  are  substantially  alike ;  that  they  have  the 
Bame  moral  nature^  the  $ame  torong  propensities,  the  same  eb- 
ments  of  moral  evU;  and  that  Hie  variety  of  characters  existing 
among  men  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  essential  dififor* 
ence  aa  to  moral  nature,  but  by  their  different  bodily  constitiH 
tions,  by  the  different  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  ttie  dilferent  influences  under  which  they  act. 

It  may  possibly  be  thought  that,  as  the  passages  quoted  re- 
lated to  ttie  Jewish  nation  in  former  times,  the  Apostie  meant  to 
^apfij  tiiem  merely  to  those  Jews  who  had  a  similar  character  in 
his  tim«,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  to  consider  thmn  as*  a 
proof  of  universal  depravity.  I  admit  that  the  passages  related 
primarily  to  Jews ;  but  the  Apostie  shows  that  his  argument  was 
meant  to  have  a  wider  range.  His  conclusion  is,  that ''  the  whole 
world,"  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  are  guilty,  that  is,  convicted  of 
im,  and  so  must  look  for  justification  by  grace,  not  by  works. 
I  would  not  deny,  tiiat  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  he  might 
refer  to  what  he  had  said  to  tiie  Gentiles  in  ch.  1,  in  connectioii 
witii  what  he  had  said  of  the  Jews  in  ch.  8.  Nor  would  I 
deny  that  he  mi^t  take  it  fcnr  granted,  and  as  what  would  not 
be  called  in  question  by  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  that  the  Qtei^ 
tiles  were  as  wicked  as  tiie  Jews,  and  as  worthy  of  tiie  eharges 
which  be  recited  from  the  Old  Testament.  On  this  ground, 
Us  making  good  his  charge  against  the  Jewn  was,  by  obvious  oqih 
sequenee,  making  it  good  against  the  Q-entHes, 

If  any  allege  that  the  passages  quoted  were  meant  by  the 
Jk^)06tle  to  be  applied  <ttly  to  the  unbeUeving  and  imgocUjf  part 
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of  the  Jewish  nation ;  mj  reply  is,  that  the  Apostle's  deagn 
was  to  show,  that  there  is  only  one  mode  of  acceptance  with 
God,  namely,  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  contradistinction  to  salvaticA 
by  works.  And  was  it  not  true  of  believers^  as  well  as  of 
others,  that  there  was  no  way  of  justification  for  them  except  by 
grace?  Had  they  not  been  sinners  ?  And  were  they  not  sin- 
ners still  ?  Does  not  the  Apostle,  in  the  next  chapter,  speak  of 
Abraham  and  David,  as  those  who  were  justified  in  the  gratu- 
itous way,  that  is,  pardoned ;  — implying,  tiiat  they  were  trans- 
gressors ?  So  that  what  the  Apostle  here  asserts  of  all  men,  is 
not  to  be  limited  to  the  unbelieving  and  ungodly,  but  is  to  be 
considered  as  justly  applicable  to  all  who  were  ever  in  a  state  of 
nn,  that  is,  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  without  exception ;  as  he 
says,  verse  23,  '^  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God,"  —  and  so  need  the  grace  of  the  gospel. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  tiiat  ibe  passages 
quoted  in  Bomans  3  &om  the  Old  Testament,  are  a  true  de- 
scription of  the  character  which,  for  substance,  all  men  naturally 
possess.  These  passages  show  that,  whatever  may  be  the  dif> 
ferent  forms  of  character  among  men,  they  all  without  excep- 
tion agree  in  this,  that  they  are  sinners.  And  if  these  passages 
are  to  be^regarded  in  this  light ;  it  is  evidentiy  proper  that  other 
similar  passages  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  account  given  of  the  wickedness  of  the  antedilu- 
vian world,  and  of  particular  portions  of  mankind  in  different 
•ages,  may  be  produced  as  a  true  exhibition  of  the  natural  char- 
=acter  of  man,  a  development,  varied  by  circumstances,  but 
mAstantiaUy  the  same,  of  man's  unrenewed  heart.  What  if 
men,  who  are  educated  in  a  Christian  land,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Christian  instruction,  are  fi^e  firom  the  odious  forms 
of  vice  described  by  ihe  Apostie  ?  Are  they  not  "  by  nature 
children  of  wrath  even  as  others  ?  "  In  forming  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  their  case,  we  pass  by  what  is  fiur  and  lovely  in  their 
visible  conduct; — we  pass  by  all  tiiie  divermties  of  their  intel- 
lectual and  social  qualities,  and  fix  our  eye  upon  the  moral  afiec- 
tkms  of  the  heart.    In  tiiese  elements  of  evil  all  agree.    And 
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although  ihej  have  not,  bj  fonnal  outward  acts,  committed  theft, 
mmder,  and  idolatry,  thej  all  have  in  their  unrenewed  hearts 
what  may  be  called  the  principles  or  seeds  of  these  hateful  vices. 
And  admitting  them  to  be  alike  in  these  original  afibctions,  we 
can  satisfactorily  account  for  all  the  varieties  of  character  exist- 
ing among  them,  by  the  influence  of  circumstances.  Who  can 
suppose  that  the  different  degrees  of  wickedness,  and  all  the 
varieties  of  character  among  men,  are  to  be  traced  back,  to  a 
difference  in  their  moral  nature,  or  their  original  moral  dispo^ 
tkns  ?  Notiiing  could  be  more  unreasonable,  or  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  than  this.  It  is  clearly  suggested  by  common 
observation  and  experience,  and  especially  by  Scripture,  that 
human  nature,  as  to  its  grand  moral  features,  is  always  the  same ; 
and  that  the  wickedness  committed  in  any  age  or  country,  is  a 
real  exhibition  of  what  is  in  man  as  a  species.  Were  it  not  so, 
the  writings  of  historians,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  would  be 
of  little  use  to  us.  We  have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  one  of 
tiie  peculiar  advantages  of  history,  that  it  gives  us  lessons  re- 
specting human  nature ;  that  it  makes  us  acquainted  with  what 
IS  in  man,  and  so  is  calcula^  to  profit  us  as  mdividuals  of  the 
q)ecies.  But  of  what  advantage  would  history  be  to  us,  if  it 
gave  a  description  of  the  dispositions  and  actions  of  those  who 
have  no  common  nature  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  bear  no  moral 
resemblance?  On  this  supposition,  why  did  the  Apostie  John 
refer  to  the  conduct  of  Gain,  for  the  purpose  of  counsellmg  and 
warning  those  to  whom  he  wrote  ?  Why  did  the  Apostle  Paul 
say,  "  Whatsoever  thingb  were  written  aforetime,  were  written 
for  our  learning?"  And  why  did  he  bring  into  view  the  in- 
gratitude, unbelief,  murmuring,  and  obduracy  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  admonition  to  his  contem- 
poraries V  Suppose  men  in  former  times  were  chargeable  wiA 
various  kinds  of  wickedness ;  what  is  that  to  us,  if  we  have  no 
tendency  in  our  nature  to  the  same  wickedness  ?  History  has 
been  regarded  as  a  faithful  mirror  in  which  we  may  discern  the 
features  of  our  own  character,  even  those  which  were  before 
unobserved,  and  may  learn  the  dangers  against  which  we  ougiht 
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to  guard.  But  on  the  supposition  above  made,  history  could  no 
longer  be  used  for  these  important  purposes,  but  must  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  affording  gratification  to  our  curiosity.  Nay 
more,  those  texts  in  which  the  sacred  writers  make  the  most 
general  declarations  respecting  the  sinfulness  of  man,  must,  on 
Una  supposition,  be  limited  to  those  to  whom  the  writers  originally 
applied  them.  If  they  said  ^^  that  wluch  was  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh,"  and  that  ^Hhej  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please 
Ood ;"  they  must  have  said  it  of  the  carnal  race  of  men  who 
fived  ,at  that  time ;  but  it  by  no  means  proves  that  men  at  the 
present  day  are  in  this  condition.  If  Christ  declared  that  "  ex- 
eept  a  man  be  bom  agam  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'* 
— -  and  if  the  aposties  spoke  of  Christians  as  actually  renewed 
by  the  Divine  Spirit ;  we  cannot,  upon  this  principle,  consider 
auch  passages  as  intended  to  show  what  the  natural  state  of  man 
18,  and  what  is  necessary  to  the  Christian  character,  at  this 
period  of  superior  light  and  refinement.  Indeed,  if  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  objection  is  correct,  we  cannot  conclude 
l^at  any  Scripture  precept  is  obligatory  on  us.  For  all  the  com- 
mands of  God  contained  in  the  Bible,  were  ^ven  to  men  who 
lived  in  former  times.  And  how  can  those  commands,  which 
were  given  to  generations  of  men  long  since  passed  away,  show 
what  God  requires  of  us  f  Those  who  were  spoken  to  by  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  by  Christ  and  the  apostles,  were  required 
to  repent  of  sin,  and  to  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
tiieir  neighbors  as  themselves.  But  when  has  the  inspu^ 
teacher  expressly  said,  that  these  requisitions  related  to  men 
who  should  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  In  &ct,  all  parts 
of  the  Bible  were  addressed  to  men  of  other  times  and  in  other 
circumstances ;  and  how  can  any  of  its  doctrines  be  applicable 
to  us  ?  How  can  its  precepts  bind  us  ?  And  how  can  its  prom- 
ises animate  and  comfort  us  ?  All  the  good  which  the  sacred 
volume  can  now  do,  is  to  teach  us  what  mankind  were,  and  how 
God  treated  them  in  former  times.  To  all  these  extremities 
should  we  be  carried,  if  we  should  admit  the  supposition  which  we 
have  been  considering.    For  the  principle  which  would  free  us 
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imm  the  high  charges  of  depravity  and  guilt  found  in  the  Bible, 
would  authorize  us  to  set  aside  all  the  other  doctrines  connected 
with  that  of  human  corruption,  —  would  prove  us  to  be  free 
from  the  obligations  of  all  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  and  would 
entirely  deprive  us  of  its  gracious  and  cheering  promises.  And 
80  the  sacred  volume  would  be  to  us  an  antiquated,  obsolete,  and 
useless  book. 

It  is  maintained  by  all  sober  men,  that  the  general  instruc- 
tions, the  precepts  and  promises  of  Qod's  word,  relate  to  us  as 
really  as  to  those  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles.  But  on  what  principle  are  they  to  be  so  understood  ? 
How  is  it  that  we  readily  conclude,  that  all  men  now  living  are 
bound  by  the  moral  precepts  contained  in  the  Bible  ?  —  that 
wherever  we  find  human  beings,  we  feel  it  to  be  proper  at  once 
to  address  to  them  the  offers  and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  to  call  upon  them  to  repent  and  believe  ?  It  can  be  on  no 
other  principle  than  this ;  that  as  to  all  which  is  necessary  to 
constitute  accountable  beings,  and  as  to  the  essential  qualities  of 
moral  character,  all  men  are  alike.  This  is  a  principle  which  we 
almost  instmctively  admit.  Who  doubts  that  human  beings  whom 
he  meets  for  the  first  time,  even  if  it  be  in  the  most  distant  part 
of  the  world,  have  the  same  rational  and  moral  faculties  with 
those  men  whom  he  has  familiarly  known;  that  they  possess, 
and  will,  as  occasion  prompts,  exhibit,  self-love,  pride,  a  disposi- 
tion to  resent  injuries,  and  all  the  other  moral  affections  which 
he  is  conscious  of  in  himself,  or  has  witnessed  in  others  around 
him  ?  And  who  does  not  feel  it  to  be  proper  and  necessary  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  men,  whether  familiarly  known  to  him  or 
not,  to  act  on  the  principle  that  they  are  subject  to  all  the  de- 
praved affections  which  the  inspired  teachers  charged  upon  the 
wicked  world  in  their  day?  If  a  man  should  act  on  any  other 
principle,  he  would  be  considered  as  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  And  if  any  one  should  think  his  own  heart 
free  fit>m  that  depravity  which  has  misguided  and  rmned  others, 
he  would  show  that  he  is  ignorant  of  himself. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  propriety  of  considering  the 
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description  of  human  sinfulness  found  in  the  Bible,  as  of  uniyer- 
sal  application,  is  evident  from  the  experience  and  consciousness 
of  every  sober,  reflecting  man.  Let  such  a  man  read  what  the 
sacred  writers  affirm  of  the  wickedness  of  individuals  and  of 
nations;  and  then  look  into  his  own  heart,  and  ponder  well 
the  emotions  which  have  been  excited  and  the  princij^  which 
have  operated  there ;  and  must  he  not  be  satisfied  that  he  has 
within  him  the  elements  of  all  that  the  aposties  and  profdiets 
charged  upon  the  wicked  world  ?  Nay,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  him  to  discover  in  himself  some  real  moral  resemblance  to 
those  who  have  been  stigmatized  by  the  most  hateful  vices. 

I  appeal  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  into  tiieir 
own  hearts.  You  know  a  man  who  is  guilty  of  a  henious  crime, 
—  theft,  adultery,  or  murder ;  and  you  know  all  the  unpropitious 
circumstances  of  his  case  from  early  childhood ;  the  wrong  in- 
struction he  has  received,  the  corrupting  manners  of  his  asso- 
ciates, the  influence  of  wealth  or  poverty,  of  excessive  indulgence, 
or  irritating  severity,  which  has  operated  upon  him,  —  yea,  the 
whole  combination  of  hurtful  causes  by  which  his  moral  faculties 
have  been  perverted,  and  his  heart  prepared  for  acts  of  wicked- 
ness. Now  had  you  been  placed  in  the  same  circumstuices, 
would  you  not  have  been  likely  to  commit  the  same  crimes? 
Have  you  not  already,  in  many  instances,  done  that  which  is  as 
really  contrary  to  the  <Kvine  law  ?  And  have  you  not  a  painful 
consciousness  of  those  unholy  dispositions,  which,  had  there 
been  no  influence  to  subdue  or  restrain  them,  and  had  they  been 
elicited  and  strengthened  by  temptation,  might  have  made  you 
a  Cjun,  a  Pharaoh,  a  Saul,  or  a  Judas  ?  Are  you  not  convinced 
that  you  have  in  yourself  the  elements  of  the  same  moral  de- 
formity, and  that  it  is  owing,  not  to  the  natural  purity  of  your 
hearts,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  or  to  the  re- 
straints of  Divine  Providence,  that  you  are  not  actually  numbered 
with  the  most  vile  and  wretched  of  the  human  race  ? 

8.  I  argue  from  those  representations  of  Scripture  which 
teach  the '  depravity  of  all  the  human  race  hy  iruxnift^  im- 
pUcation. 
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Those  passages  which  teaoh  the  necessity  of  regeneration,  or 
which  assert  that  the  obedient  and  pious  have  been  regenerated, 
dearly  imply  that  all  men  are  natnndly  in  a  depraved  state. 
For,  if  any  human  being  is  not  depraved,  surely  he  does  not 
need  to  be  bom  again.  He  is  holy  and  obedient  without  re- 
goierataon. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  quote  is  John  8 :  1  —  7,  containing 
file  c(»iyersation  of  our  Saviour  with  Nicodemus.  The  four  thou- 
sand years  which  had  passed  away  from  the  creation,  had 
furnished  abundant  evidence  of  the  natural  character  of  man. 
A  thorough  experiment  had  been  made  of  the  disposition  of  the 
human  heart  in  a  great  variety  of  circumstances.  Gcnnmaiids 
and  wammgs,  promises  and  threats,  favors  and  judgments,  dift- 
{days  of  wonderful  mercy  and  of  tremendous  wrath  had  been 
rq)eatedly  tried.  Jesus  stood  upon  an  eminence  from  which  he 
witnessed  the  whole  development  which  had  been  made  of  human 
nature,  and  all  the  affections  of  man's  heart.  And  he  pro- 
claimed the  grand  result,  the  momentous  truth  which  the 
history  of  all  ages  had  taught,  and  which,  without  the  history  of 
past  ages,  was  perfectly  manifest  to  his  heart-searching  eye, 
when  he  said  to  Nicodemus ;  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
except  a  man  be  bom  agam,  he  camnot  $ee  the  kmgdom  of  ChdJ* 
It  is  evident  that  the  change  here  spoken  of,  is  a  moral  or  spirit* 
ubI  change ;  because  it  is  to  prepare  men  for  a  spiritual  kingdom. 
And  it  is  necessary  for  all  mem,  'EaPfA^  fi^,  —  <<  Except  anj/  one 
be  bom  agam."  No  human  being,  who  is  not  regenerated,  can 
enjoy  ike  blessedness  of  Christ's  kingdom.  And  so  it  is  most 
clearly  implied,  that  every  human  being  is  in  such  a  state  of 
moral  depravity,  as  renders  him  unfit  for  Christ's  kingdom.  To 
illustrate  tiie  necessity  of  a  spiritual  renovation,  our  Saviour 
added  ;  **  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  This  implies 
that  the  children  of  men  are  the  subjects  of  such  sinful  propen- 
nties  as  render  them  incapable  of  holy  enjoyment.  And  as  this 
state  of  depravity  is  the  direct  and  certam  consequence  of  our 
natural  birth,  it  of  course  belongs  alike  to  all.  T<he  various 
places  where  the  duty  of  repentance  is  enjomed  or  the  necessity 
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of  it  asserted,  imply  the  same  doctrine.  For  how  can  repent- 
ance be  regarded  as  the  dutj  of  men,  or  as  neoessarj  to  tiieir 
salyation,  unless  thej  are  sinners  ? 

The  sinfulness  of  all  mankbd  is  implied  in  the  woric  of  re- 
demption, particularly  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  dispensation 
of  the  Spirit.  The  reasoning  of  the  Apostle  is,  tiiat  ^'  if  Christ 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead,"  i.  e.,  dead  in  sm.  If  any  of 
our  race  were  not  sinners,  they  would  need  no  atonement,  and 
Christ's  death  could  have  no  relation  to  them ;  for  he  is  every- 
where represented  as  havmg  died  for  sinners^  the  just  for  the 
unjust.  Redemption  by  the  blood  of  Christ  for  those  who  are 
free  from  sm,  would  be  totally  incongruous.  The  same  is  true 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  sent  to  con- 
mce  men  of  sin,  to  quicken  them,  to  make  them  holy,  to  shed 
abroad  the  love  of  Ood  in  their  hearts.  But  what  need  of  all 
this,  nay,  what  place  for  it,  in  regard  to  those  who  are  not  sin- 
ners ?  Unless  the  heart  is  impure,  what  occasion  is  there  for 
purification  ?  Unless  the  mind  is  darkened  by  sin,  what  occa^ 
sion  for  special  divine  illumination  ?  And  imless  man  in  his 
natural  state  is  depraved,  what  necessity  is  there  of  his  being 
renewed  by  divine  influence  ?  If  then  there  is  any  being  who 
has  no  sin,  he  can  have  no  concern  with  the  special  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  for  him  to  ask  for  sanctifying  influence,  or 
for  others  to  ask  it  for  him,  would  be  unreasonable  and  senseless. 

The  universality  of  sin  is  implied  in  the  fact,  that  all  men  die. 
Death,  including  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  Natural  death  is  a  great  and  appalling  evil,  and  when 
inflicted  upon  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  (Jod's  government, 
is  a  manifest  token  of  his  displeasure.  If  men  had  been  per- 
fectly obedient  and  holy,  they  would  not  have  suffered  death. 
This  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Apostle,  in  Rom.  6:  12,  "By 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  btf  sin;  and  so 
death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  shmed." 
Death  came  in  as  the  result  of  sin,  and  extended  as  &r  as  sin 
and  no  farther.  The  Apostle  speaks,  verse  14,  of  those  who 
lived  from  Adam  to  Moses,  and  teaches  that  deatii  reigned  over 
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Aem  alao,  and  oonseqnentij  that  tbej  were  siimers,  though  fhej 
hid  not  amned  in  the  same  maimer  that  Adam  did.  The  reason- 
ing  of  the  Apostle  is  perfect! j  clear,  and  tiie  conclusion  certun : 
DtaA  brfaU$  all  men  ;  iherrfore  they  are  aU  eirmers. 

In  jHnoof  of  the  nniversality  of  sin  among  men,  I  might  say, 
that  the  ftct  has  been  acknowledged  bj  all  nations ;  that  flie 
Btmctore  of  civil  kwi  and  the  admmistration  of  civil  govern- 
ment have  always  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  human  cormp- 
tion ;  and  that  no  government,  whether  civil  or  domestic,  would 
be  fitted  to  its  end,  or  have  any  prospect  <^  success,  if  it  should 
overlook  human  corruption.  I  might  say  too,  that  no  man  oyer 
attempted  in  earnest  to  govern  himself  by  the  rules  of  ri^t 
reason,  without  finding  abundant  and  mortifying  evidence  of  his 
own  moral  depravity,  and  tiiat  the  further  any  one  goes  m  the 
work  of  a  just  self-government,  the  clearer  will  he  find  tiie  evi- 
dence of  ^^  a  law  in  his  members  warring  against  the  law  of  his 
mind,"  L  e.,  of  a  corrupt  disposition  of  heart  opposing  his  reascm 
and  oooscienoe,  and  urging  him  to  transgress  the  divine  com* 
mands.  The  best  men  on  earth  have  been  sinners,  and  are  the 
subjects  of  sin  still.  ^'  If  we  say  that  we  hare  no  mn,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  bus." 

VOL  n.  20 
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Having  shown  that  all  men,  without  exception,  are  sinners,  I 
shall  next  inquire,  what  u  the  degree  of  9mfulne%%  which  belongs 
to  them  in  their  unrenewed  state. 

This  inquiry  is  distinct  from  the  preceding.  For  the  fisbct  that 
all  are  sinners,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  they  are  smfdl  in 
any  particular  degree,  and  certainly  not  that  they  are  totally  fflnful. 
We  well  know  that  all  who  are  renewed  are  still  the  subjects  of 
sin,  though  they  have  a  degree  of  holiness. 

The  total  depravity  of  man  in  his  natural  state,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered altogether  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  and  to  be  proved  by 
appropriate  evidence.  But  before  entering  on  the  proof  of  Ihe 
doctrine  that  man  in  his  natural  state  is  totaRy  sir^ul^  it  will  be 
important  to  obtain  a  clear  and  correct  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
the  doctrine. 

The  doctrine  respects  man  as  a  moral  being,  subject  to  a 
moral  government ;  and  accordingly  the  depravity  predicated  of 
him  is  a  moral  depravity.  And  it  is  to  be  farther  remarked  that 
moral,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  is  used  in  its  highest  sense. 
The  word  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  those  affections  which 
pertain  to  our  domestic  and  social  relations,  and  to  the  conduct 
which  those  affections  prompt.  Such  affections,  generally  called 
natural  affections,  may  in  a  secondary  sense  be  regarded  as  of 
a  moral  nature.  They  possess  a  far  higher  excellence  than  the 
animal  appetites,  and  more  direcUy  involve  our  moral  interests. 
But  the  word  moral,  as  commonly  and  more  properly  used  with 
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regard  to  the  jHresent  sabjeot,  respects  the  high  standard  of 
God's  moral  law,  the  sum  of  which  is,  to  love  Ghd  with  all  the 
heart,  and  our  neighbor  as  oureelves.  So  &r  as  we  are  wanting 
in  this  aflfection  for  God  and  our  fellow  men,  and  so  far  as  we 
have  an  affection  of  a  contrary  kind,  we  are  morally  depraved. 
And  if  we  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  holy  love  required  by 
God's  law,  and  if  all  the  affections  we  have  in  relation  to  that 
law  are  of  an  opposite  nature,  then  we  are  totalk/  depraved. 

According  to  tiiis  view  of  the  subject,  tiie  objection  most 
frequently  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  mani- 
festly without  force.  To  disprove  the  doctrine,  the  objector  al- 
leges that  men  in  general  possess  many  amiable  and  useful  quali- 
ties, and  that  very  few  go  to  that  degree  of  wickedness  which 
Ihey  are  capable  of  reaching.  We  acknowledge  the  facts  al- 
leged, but  deny  Ihat  they  are  of  any  weight  in  opposition  to  the 
doctrine.  The  sunple  questicm  is,  whether  a  moderate  degree  of 
wickedness,  and  the  existence  of  the  amiable  and  useful  quali- 
ties referred  to,  may  consist  with  the  entire  absence  of  that  holy 
kve  which  God's  law  demands,  and  with  the  predominance  of  an 
opposite  affection.  If  they  may,  then  the  £ftcts  alleged  by  the 
objector  aflford  no  oonduave  argument  against  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity.  For  the  doctrine,  properly  explained,  affirms 
only  that  man  in  his  natural  state  has  no  holmess,  and  that  his 
affections  are  wrong  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  high  standard  of 
€k)d's  holy  law.  The  doctrine  admits  that  man  without  regene- 
ration may  possess  a  great  variety  of  disjJbsitions  and  suscepti- 
Inlities  and  perform  a  great  variety  of  actions,  which  are  in 
themselves  innocent  uid  important,  —  which  are  indeed  what 
they  ought  to  be,  so  far  as  they  have  respect  merely  to  his 
domestic  and  social  relations.  But  the  doctrine  asserts  that, 
notwithstanding  all  these  harmless  and  useful  dispositions,  un- 
renewed man  has  no  holiness  and  is  the  subject  of  total  moral 
depravity.  And  if  any  one  thinks  it  best  to  use  the  word  moral 
m  the  lower  sense,  and  to  say,  that  the  amiable  natural  afl^ 
tions  above  mentioned  are  morally  good ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to 
say,  that  in  regard  to  this  subject  we  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
word  moral  m  a  di£ferent  sense. 
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It  maj  perhaps  appear  strange  and  almost  incredible  to  some, 
iliat  so  many  estimable  and  lovely  qualities  should  be  found  in 
those  who  are  entirely  without  love  to  God.  But  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  a  high  degree  of  domestic  and  social  aflfection  is 
often  found  in  those  who  are  very  far  removed  from  religimis 
principle.  Besides,  the  natural  affections  manifestiy  relate  to  a 
different  standard,  have  a  different  nature,  and  are  designed  for 
different  purposes,  from  religious  affecticm.  They  may  therefore 
exist  where  this  higher  affection  is  wanting.  That  spiritual^  hofy 
love  which  God's  law  requires  us  to  exercise  towards  our  fellow 
men,  does  mdeed  imply  the  existence  of  love  to  God ;  and  love 
to  God  implies  love  to  men.  It  does  so,  because  the  affection  in 
both  instances  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  the  exercise  of  it  ia 
both  instsmces  indicates  the  same  state  of  mind.  Accordingly 
the  second  command  is  Wee  to  the  first,  and  every  one  who  loves 
his  brother  as  the  law  requires,  loves  God  also.  But  it  is  not  00 
with  the  natural  affections.  We  cannot  say  tiiat  every  parent 
who  has  a  tender  natural  affection  fcnr  his  oflEq>ring,  has  a  holj 
affection  for  God  ;  or  that  every  one  who  has  a  heart  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  afflicted,  has  a  heart  to  fed  for  the  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  natural  aflfootions  and  sympatiues  have 
no  more  necessary  connection  with  holiness,  than  the  animal 
q)petites ;  and  it  is  as  really  contrary  to  &ct,  to  say,  he  thai 
has  mere  natvrcd  (x^ection,  love$  Chdy  as  to  say,  he  that  has  the 
appetite  of  hunger^  loves  Chd.  Our  Saviour  taught  the  saoie 
truth.  To  a  youth,  who  possessed  amiable  senmbilities,  attractive 
manners,  and  a  fair  character  in  the  world's  view,  he  said ;  ^^  One 
tiling  thou  lackest ;"  and  that  one  thing  was  supreme  love  to 
Ghd.    That  lovely  youth  idolized  the  world. 

It  is  well  known,  that^e  are  as  ready  as  those  who  entertaia 
the  laxest  views  of  rel^on,  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  and 
utility  of  those  domestic  and  social  qualities  which  are  often 
found  in  the  unregenerate.  But  we  are  admonished  by  the  wcnrd 
cf  God  and  by  common  observation  not  to  put  them  in  the  plaee 
of  religion. 

The  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  found  in  tbo 
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ropreeentationB  of  Scripture  and  in  the  oonicioiisnecB  of  enlight- 
ciied  C3iristian0. 

There  is  indeed  no  text  which  affirms  in  so  many  words  that 
«a  men  m  their  natural  $tate  are  totally  einful.  But  iliere  are 
inany  texts  which  clearly  imply  this.  Christ  said  to  the  unbe- 
leving  Jews ;  "  I  know  that  ye  have  not  the  lore  of  God  in 
yon ;"  and  he  even  charged  them  with  being  enemies  to  God. 

AH  unbelievers,  by  not  receiving  Christ,  give  the  same  evidence 
af  £saffection  to  God,  as  the  unbelieving  Jews  did.  And  as  it 
is  a  plain  doctrine  of  the  Bible  that  no  one  believes  m  Christ 
unless  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  follows  iliat  all  the  unrenewed 
have  a  heturt  to  reject  Christ,  vdA  of  course  that  they  are  with- 
out love  to  God. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  Apostle  says  ;  '^  The  carnal  mind 
is  emnify  against  God.''  By  comparing  lliis  passage  with  John 
8 :  6,  ira  learn  that  the  carnal  or  fleshly  mind  is  that  which  we 
have  naturally.  ^^That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh,  is  flesh.^' 
'  And  as  the  carnal  nnnd  is  thus  tiie  certain  consequence  of  our 
natural  birth,  it  of  course  belongs  to  all  men.  The  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  llie  emmty  imjdied  in  the  camal  mind,  is  en- 
tirely exclusive  of  love.  And  of  this  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  as  the  Aposfie  says  wiiiiout  qualification,  that  they  who 
have  the  camal  mind,  are  in  such  a  state  that  tfaey  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  God,  and  cannot  please  God;  which  would  not 
betiie  case,  if  they  had  any  degree  of  holy  love. 

Hie  representation  often  made  in  Scripture  that  unconverted 
men  are  dead  in  «n,  £urly  imj^es  that  ihey  are  destitute  of 
holiness.  For  holiness  is  spiritual  fife.  And  if  unrenewed 
flbners  had  any  degree  of  this,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
dead,  and  dead  too  in  such  a  sense  that  Ibey  need  to  be  quick- 
ened or  made  alive  by  supernatural  power,  according  to  the  rep- 
resentation in  Ephesians  2. 

This  leads  me  to  say,  tiiat  the  neeesnty  of  renffenerationj  as 
asserted  by  our  Saviour,  (John  8,)  is  an  obvious  proof  of  man^s 
total  depraviiy.  ^  Ye  must  be  bom  again."  ^^  Except  a  man, 
(except  any  one)  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  Of 
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heaveD."  Why  is  such  a  change  universally  necessary,  if  men 
in  their  natural  state  have  any  degree  of  holiness  ?  The  Bible 
promises  heaven  to  those  who  have  holiness,  or  love  to  Christ,  m 
any  degree.  Even  one  who  gives  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  Christ's 
disciples  from  a  right  motive,  has  the  promise  of  a  future  re- 
ward. The  existence  of  holiness  in  man  is  in  Scripture  attri- 
buted to  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghoit.  In  all  its  branches 
and  in  all  its  degrees,  it  is  ^  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  It  is  peiv 
fectly  obvious  then  that  man,  in  his  natural,  unrenewed  state, 
is  wholly  destitute  of  holiness,  and  that  his  nM)ral  affections  are  all 
sinful. 

In  support  of  this  doctrine  I  might  urge  the  failure  of  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  induce  unrenewed  man  to  turn  from 
sin  and  believe  in  Christ.  When  the  persuasive  considerations 
o£  the  Gospel  are  clearly  presented  before  the  mind  of  a  sinner, 
they  would  certmly  influence  him  to  the  exercise  of  penitence, 
&ith,  and  love,  if  he  had  any  degree  of  moral  rectitude. 
What  could  be  a  more  decisive  proof  that  his  moral  nature  is 
entirely  perverted,  than  the  £a.ct  that,  when  the  amiable  and 
glorious  character  of  Christ  is  held  up  before  him,  it  excites 
no  love ;  that  when  the  condescending  kindness  and  grace  of 
God  are  described  to  him,  he  feels  no  gratitude ;  and  that  he 
renders  no  cordial  obedience  to  that  law  which  is  holy,  just, 
and  good?  What  greater  evidence  of  man's  total  mora)  cor- 
ruption could  there  be  than  this,  that  he  is  not  persuaded  to  for- 
fuike  sin  and  follow  Christ,  either  by  the  threat  of  eternal  miseiy, 
or  the  ofhr  of  eternal  blessedness  ? 

I  appeal  for  proof,  finally,  to  the  experience  and  consciousness 
of  the  enli^tened  Christian.  When  he  reflects  upon  the  ex- 
ercises of  his  own  heart,  and  compares  them  with  the  demands 
of  God's  perfect  law,  he  is  satisfied  that  in  him,  naturally,  there 
was  no  good  thing,  that  he  was  wholly  alienated  from  Gbd,  and 
that  the  first  existence  of  holy  affection  in  his  heart  was  the  firoit 
of  regenerating  grace.  And  he  is  equally  satisfied  that  he  iB 
still  dependent  and  must  contmue  to  be  dependent  for  all  holj 
affections,  upon  the  sanctifying  influence  of  God's  Spirit;  and 
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that,  if  the  Holj  Sprit  should  be  wholly  taken  from  him,  he 
would  fflnk  at  once  into  a  state  ci  entire  moral  pollution.  If 
any  Christian  affirms  that  he  had  uij  holy  aflfections,  or  per- 
formed any  holy  actions,  in  his  natural  state,  it  must  be  because 
he  uses  words  in  a  very  vague  sense,  or  because  he  has  not 
properly  reflected  on  the  nature  of  that  divine  law  which  is  tiie 
standard  of  holiness. 
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NATIVB  DBPRAVITT.  BXPLANATION  OF  TERMS.  MARKS  Of  OTHBt 
THINOS  WHICH  ARB  NATIVB.  THESB  MARKS  PROYB  KAHTB 
DBPRAVITT. 

Having  considered  the  depravity  of  man  as  wwottnaL  and  as 
totoj,  I  now  proceed  to  mquire  whether  it  is  native. 

The  doctrine  of  man's  naJtivt  cUpravity  has  been  held  by  all 
orthodox  churches  in  Europe  and  America,  both  Lutheran  and 
Galvinistic.  It  is  contained  m  all  their  creeds.  It  is  distinciiy 
asserted  even  in  the  creed  of  Arminius.  It  is  a  prominent 
article  in  the  only  public  confession  of  Ssdth  ever  adopted  bj  the 
Congregational  churches  in  New  England,  and  hj  the  Presbj^ 
terian  and  Dutch  Reformed  churches  in  America.  It  is  main- 
tamed  also  by  the  Episcopalians,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Biq>tistB, 
and  also  by  the  GathoUcs.  The  opposite  doctrine  has  been  held 
by  no  respectable  society  of  men  in  Christendom,  except  Pela- 
gians and  Socinians.  Among  those  who  profess  to  maintain  the 
substsmce  of  evangelical  truth  at  the  present  day,  there  are  a 
few  individuals  who  set  aside  the  ccmunon  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity ;  but  they  are  not  so  much  as  one  to  a  thousand  of  tliose 
ministers  and  intelligent  Christians  who  unhesitatingly  believe 
tlie  doctrine.  And  yet  some  of  those  few  individuals,  thou^ 
tbey  still  profess  to  adopt  the  common  orthodox  creeds,  represent 
the  doctrine  of  native  depravity  as  a  doctrine  which  was  bred 
in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  as  destmed  to 
vanish  with  other  forms  of  ancient  error.  Yea,  they  sometimes 
speak  of  it  as  though  it  had  already  past  away  from  ike  minds 
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of  aD  enli^tened  ChnstiaDs.  And  I  am  sorry  to  add,  that 
instanceB  are  not  wantmg  in  which  professedly  orthodox  men 
treat  the  doctrine  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  Whether  all  this  is 
just  and  proper,  and  indicative  of  a  becoming  state  of  mind, 
I  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others.  We  must  indeed  acknowl- 
edge that  the  great  body  of  Christians,  being  unins]Hred,  have 
been  and  still  are  liable  to  error;  and  their  opinions  have  no 
authority  to  bind  our  faith.  The  word  of  Qod  is  our  only  sure 
guide.  This  divine  word  we  must  examine  for  ourselves.  And 
in  present  circumstances  it  is  important  that  we  should  examine 
it  with  special  care,  guarding  against  prejudice,  opening  our 
hearts  to  conviction,  keeping  our  minds  candid  and  patient  and 
our  feelings  unruffled,  and  looking  continually  to  Ood  for  the 
guidance  <^  his  Spirit.  And  if  we  would  be  established  in  the 
truth  and  secure  the  benefits  of  Christian  faith,  we  must  reso- 
lutely avoid  the  pernicious  habit  of  ruminating  perpetually  on 
objections  and  difficulties,  and  must  ffve  our  undivided  attention 
to  the  evidence  which  supports  the  truth. 

To  avoid  ambiguity,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  fair  investi- 
gation of  ihe  subject,  I  shall  briefly  explam  the  terms  commonly 
employed  in  relation  to  it. 

The  word  dq^ratriij/j  relating  as  it  here  does  to  man's  morai 
charaeter,  means  the  same  as  sii\fulne8Sy  being  the  opposite  of 
moral  purity  or  hoUneu.  In  this  use  of  the  word  there  is  a  gen- 
eral agreement.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  native  or  natural ! 
Amcmg  the  variety  of  meanings  specified  by  Johnson,  Webster, 
and  others,  I  refer  to  the  following,  as  relating  particularly  to 
Ae  subject  before  us. 

'^  Native.  Produced  hy  nature.  Natural,  or  such  as  is  ac^ 
cording  to  nature;  belonging  by  birth;  original.^^  Natural  has 
substantially  the  same  meaning :  ^^  produced  by  nature ;  not  ac- 
quired." So  Crabbe.  "  Of  a  person  we  say,  his  worth  is 
native,  to  designate  it  as  some  valuable  property  bom  with  him, 
not  foreign  to  him  or  ingrafted  upon  him ;  but  we  say  of  his  dis- 
position, that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  acquired 
by  habit."    And  Jdmson  defines  nature  to  be  ^'  t^  native  stat^ 
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or  propertieB  of  anything^  hy  which  it  is  discriminated  from  , 
others.''^  He  quotes  the  definition  of  Boyle;  "Nature  scxne- 
times  means  what  belongs  to  a  living  creature  at  its  nativityj  or 
accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as  when  we  saj  a  man  is  noMe  hf 
nature^  or  a  child  is  naturally  fonvard.  "  This,"  he  says, "  may 
be  expressed  by  saying,  the  man  was  bom  so.^^ 

After  these  brief  definitions,  which  come  to  nearly  Ubie  same 
thing,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  what  are  the  marks  or  evidences 
which  show  anything  in  m^n  to  be  natural  or  native ;  and  how 
far  these  marks  are  found  in  relation  to  depravity. 

What  then  are  the  evidences  that  anything  belongnig  to  man 
is  natural  or  native  ?  What  are  the  circumstances  which  nuurk 
tiiat  which  is  so  ?  There  will  be  some  evident  advantages  in 
pursuing  this  inquiry,  in  the  first  place,  in  relation  to  those 
things  concerning  which  our  minds  cannot  be  subject  to  any 
prepossession,  or  wrong  bias.  Having  the  advantage  of  an  im- 
partial, candid  state  of  mind,  we  shall  be  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion.  And  then  we  can  apply  the  same  reasoning, 
and  bring  the  same  impartial  state  of  mind,  to  the  subject  before 
us,  and  so  have  the  same  prospect  of  coming  to  an  equally  just 
conclusion. 

1.  One  of  Hie  marks  which  we  should  expect  would  bekmg 
to  a  native  attribute  or  quality  of  man,  is  t^  umversaUlg. 
There  are  indeed  characteristics  of  particular  individuals  ot 
fiamilies,  which  we  consider  to  be  native,  although  they  are  not 
found  in  men  generally.  But  if  we  say  that  any  attribute 
naturally  belongs  to  man,  as  a  species,  or  that  it  belongs  to 
human  nature,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  it  is  univeiBsl, 
unless  some  special  change  occurs  in  individuals  touching  that 
particular  attribute. 

Thus  we  consider  m^emory  to  be  a  natural  attribute  of  4« 
human  mind,  as  is  universally  found  m  man,  except  in  those 
instances  in  which  its  operation  is  prevented  by  some  disorder. 

It  is  a  circumstance  especially  in  favor  of  supposing  that  a 
particular  attribute  is  natural  to  man,  yi  it  is  not  ordy  found  t»i 
ofi  men  of  the  present  yenerationj  but  has  been  found  in  aU  the 
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mdividudU  of  the  human  race  from  generation  to  generation  in 
tme$pa9t.  This  would  show  clearly,  that  the  attribute  intended 
does  not  arise  from  anj  particular  causes  which  operate  at  one 
time  or  in  one  part  of  the  world  more  than  another,  but  from  a 
cause  which  affects  all  alike ;  that  it  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of 
man,  or  certainly  results  from  it,  so  that  wherever  human  nature 
exists,  there  this  attribute  wiQ  exist. 

2.  Anotiier  circumstance  showing  a  particular  attribute  to  be 
natural  to  man  is,  its  developing  itself  in  early  life.  If  any  thing 
begins  to  manifest  itself  very  early ;  if  without  exception  it  comes 
out  in  visible  operations  and  fruits  as  soon  as  the  bodily  and  men- 
ial powers  of  individuals  render  them  capable  of  such  operations ; 
in  other  words,  if  it  is  developed  as  early  as  there  is  opportunity 
(HT  capacity  for  its  development ;  we  consider  this  as  a  proof  that 
it  is  natural  to  man,  that  it  is  a  native  quality, 

8.  It  is  a  circumstance  which  affords  additional  proof  that  a 
piffticular  attribute  or  quality  is  natural  to  man,  if  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  not  owing  to  any  change  which  takes  place  in  him  svbs^ 
guently  to  his  birth.  Should  we  be  able  to  trace  the  particular  thing 
which  is  early  exhibited  by  any  individual,  to  a  change  which 
occurred  in  him  still  earlier ;  we  should  consider  it  as  attributable 
to  that  change,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  to  the  particular  cause 
from  which  the  change  resulted.  But  if  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  any  such  change  previous  to  the  development  of  the 
particular  thing  under  consideration,  we  of  course  regard  it  as 
natural. 

4.  Another  circumstance  which  generally  marks  an  attribute 
which  is  natural  to  man,  is,  its  operating  freely  and  spontaneously. 
This  may  indeed  be  found  to  belong  to  some  things  which  are  not 
natural.  But  we  expect  that  a  principle  or  disposition  which  is 
natural  to  man,  will  operate  with  freedom ;  that  when  a  fiEur  occa- 
fton  comes,  it  will  show  itself  spontaneously. 

6.  That  which  is  natural  to  man  is  generally  hard  to  be  resist- 
ed and  overcome.  This  is  the  case  with  all  those  affections  which 
are  usually  caUed  natural.  They  are  deeply  rooted  in  man's 
nature ;  and  no  ordinary  means  are  sufficient  to  eradicate  or  sub- 
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due  them.  Accordinglj  when  we  find  it  so  with  anj  partioiilar 
thing,  we  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  its  being  natural ;  although  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  those  habits  or  propensities  which  are 
acquired. 

6.  There  is  one  more  mark  of  what  is  natural  to  man,  which, 
though  not  essentiallj  different  &om  the  preceding,  maj  be  dkh 
tinctljr  considered,  namely,  that  we  eon  prediet  tcith  certainty  that 
it  will  in  due  time  act  it$elf  out.  This  we  are  able  to  do  in  regard 
to  every  native  principle  or  quality  in  man.  But  if  any  attribute 
of  man,  instead  of  being  natural,  depends  on  external  drcumstancas 
which  may  belong  to  some  individuals  and  not  to  others,  how  can 
we  be  sure  that  it  will  ever  show  itself  or  have  existence  in  man- 
kind generally  ? 

I  might  mention  other  marks  of  what  is  natural  to  man,  but 
these  are  the  most  obvious  and  important.  If  now  we  examine 
any  thing,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  which  we  consider  as  natu- 
ral to  man,  we  shall  find  it  has  these  or  most  of  these  marks,  and 
that  we  have  no  other  way  of  proving  it  to  be  natural  but  by  re- 
ferring to  these  very  marks.  How  do  we  prove  the  bodily  appe- 
tites or  senses  to  be  natural  ?  How  do  we  prove  the  fii.culties  and 
propensities  of  the  mind,  such  as  reason,  will,  memory,  conscience, 
parental  love,  sympathy  and  gratitude  to  be  natural  ?  We  have 
no  better  evidence  and  no  other  evidence  than  this,  that  these 
things  are  found  universally  to  exist  in  mankind,  except  in  cases 
where  some  extraordinary  cause  has  operated  to  produce  an  ex- 
ception ;  that  they  show  themselves  very  early,  or  at  farthest  as 
soon  as  circumstances  exist  which  are  suited  to  call  them  fi)rth ; 
that  they  are  evidently  not  owing  to  any  essential  change  which 
takes  place  in  man's  nature  after  his  birth ;  that  they  are  foond 
to  operate  spontaneously ;  that  they  are  hard  to  be  resisted  and 
subdued ;  and  that  it  is  manifestiy  certain  that  every  hunuun  being 
who  comes  into  the  world  will  in  due  time  exhibit  them,  unlets 
some  extraordinary  cause  interposes  to  prevent.  That  the  bodily 
senses  and  appetites  are  natural  to  man,  no  one  doubts.  Nor  is 
there  any  more  doubt  as  to  the  leading  attributes  of  the  nund. 
Who  does  not  admit  that  reason  and  moral  sense  and  memoiy  and 
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sympaOij  and  love  of  oflspring  are  as  natural  to  man,  that  tbej  as 
reallj  appertain  to- the  nature  which  man  possesses,  as  the  bodily 
senses  ?  The  corporeal  and  the  mental  attributes  of  man,  are 
mdeed  brought  into  visible  action  at  difierent  periods,  some  at  the 
Terj  commencement  of  life  and  others  afterwards.  But  this 
makes  no  difference  in  our  judgment  on  the  present  subject.  We 
ahrajs  consider  the  sense  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  tasting  as  na- 
tire  properties  of  man ;  and  we  should  consider  them  in  the  same 
li^t,  if  thej  were  first  exercised  at  a  much  later  period  than  is 
common.  So  it  is  with  reason,  memory,  conscience,  and  parental 
affection.  Thej  do  not  develop  themselvss  at  the  commencement 
of  life.  The  new  bom  child  does  not  immediately  show  reason, 
or  memory,  or  conscience.  And  that  love  to  offspring  which  is 
by  way  of  emmence  called  natural  affectum^  hardly  begins  to  rise 
in  the  mind  and  to  act  itself  out,  before  the  parental  relation  exists. 
The  faculty  of  speech,  which  is  natural  to  man  in  distinction  from 
the  brutal  species,  waits  for  its  development  till  the  bodily  organs 
and  the  mental  faculties  have  acquired  the  necessary  strength  and 
activity ;  and  then  it  develops  itself  very  gradually,  beginnmg  wiiii 
broken,  defective  expressions,  and  proceeding  slowly  to  a  perfect 


These  remarks  prepare  the  way  for  a  proper  view  of  the  subject 
of  depravity.  For  if  this  has  all  the  marks  belonging  to  other 
things  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  natural  to  man,  why  should 
it  not  be  considered  in  the  same  light  ?  The  question  then  is ; 
has  it  the  same  marks  f  Are  there  as  many  and  as  strong  reasons 
for  considering  man's  sinfulness  to  be  natural,  as  for  considering 
any  of  his  other  attributes  to  be  so  ?  In  my  apprehension  there  are. 

In  the  first  place,  moral  depravity,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  is 
universal.  It  extends  through  the  whole  species.  All  are  sm- 
ners.  We  can  no  more  find  those  who  are  free  from  depravity, 
than  we  can  find  those  who  are  without  reason,  or  memory,  or 
social  affection,  or  bodily  appetites. 

Secondly.  Depravity  shows  itself  very  early.  As  soon  as  chil- 
dren acquire  such  strength  of  body  and  mind,  as  to  be  capable  of 
unfolding  their  true  character,  they  show  that  they  are  depraved. 

21 
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As  soon  as  they  manifest  any  mc^ral  feelings,  they  mimifest  those 
which  are  sinful.  Among  the  earliest  things  which  we  cm 
observe  in  others,  or  recollect  in  ourselves,  we  find  the  indications 
and  incipient  exercises  of  wrong  affection.  This  then  has  the  same 
mark  of  belonging  naturally  and  originally  to  man,  as  any  thing 
else  which  be^ns  to  act  itself  out  in  early  life. 

Thirdly.  The  sinfulness  which  thus  early  shows  itself  in  man, 
eamwt  be  traced  to  any  antecedent  change  in  kU  character.  Were 
it  owing  to  such  a  change,  it  could  not  with  propriety  be  called 
natural,  however  early  it  might  appear.  Suppose  any  disorder  or 
defect  of  mind,  for  example,  idiocy,  shows  itself  very  early  in  a 
child ;  yet  if  it  can  be  traced  to  any  injury  or  bodily  distemper 
which  occurred  after  birUi,  we  never  speak  of  it  as  native.  But 
if  there  has  been  no  such  calamity ;  if  without  any  injury  or  any 
bodily  distemper  occurring  subsequently  to  his  birth,  the  child 
shows  uniformly,  as  soon  as  he  shows  any  thing,  that  he  is  wanting 
in  the  power  of  understanding ;  then  we  consider  bis  idiocy  as 
natural.  We  say,  he  was  bom  an  idiot.  Now  what  is  the  fiust 
in  regard  to  our  moral  depravity?  Does  it  result  from  any 
previous  change  in  our  moral  nature  ?  If  there  is  such  a 
change,  it  must  evidently  take  place  very  early  in  life  ;  because 
the  sinfulness  which  is  here  supposed  to  result  from  it,  shows  itself 
as  soon  as  children  are  capable  of  manifesting  what  is  in  their 
hearts  by  mtelligible  signs.  The  change  supposed  must  also  be 
universal.  At  the  very  dawn  of  existence,  even  before  any  dis- 
tinct and  vigibk  exercise  of  reason,  it  must  take  place  in  the  nar 
ture  of  every  human  bemg.  Is  there  any  proof  that  this  is  the 
case  ?  Is  the  supposition  one  which  any  reasonable  man  will  ad- 
mit ?  And  would  not  such  a  supposition,  if  admitted,  be  attended 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  common  doctrine,  and 
with  others  in  addition  ? 

There  is  then  no  conclusion  left  for  us  but  this,  that  as  moral  de* 
pravity  shows  itself  at  so  early  a  period  in  human  life,  and  as  there 
ia  no  reason  to  think  that  it  results  fix^m  any  change  in  man  subse- 
quent to  bis  birth,  it  must  belong  to  his  orig^al  disposition,  and 
ia  justiy  considered  to  be  native. 
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PonrtUj.  The  moral  depravity  of  man  operates  epontaneatufy. 
like  the  other  natural  principles,  it  acts  itself  oat  fireelj  as  soon 
as  the  &culties  of  body  and  mind  are  sufficient,  and  objects  of 
moral  feeling  are  presented.  Hard  labor  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
duce sinfulness  in  man,  nor  is  great  urgency  of  motives  necessary 
to  call  it  forth  into  action.  Just  as  soon  as  an  occasion  offers,  it 
rises  to  view  of  its  own  accord.  Instead  of  wMting  for  pressing  so- 
licitation, it  seems  to  have  an  inward  force  which  can  hardly  brook 
restrwit,  and  is  impatient  to  break  forth  into  action  almost  with* 
out  occasion.  How  soon  does  moral  evil  in  some  form  show  itself! 
How  readily  does  the  feeling  of  pride  or  selfishness  or  ill-will  come 
out  to  view  in  the  looks  and  words  and  actions  of  little  children ! 
It  waits  not  to  be  elicited  by  overpowering  inducements,  or  to  be 
produced  by  long,  laborious  effort.  It  is  not  like  the  useful  vege- 
table, which  will  not  spring  up  and  grow  unless  it  is  planted  and 
cultivated ;  but  like  the  useless  weeds,  which  are  natural  to  the 
soil,  and  spring  up  and  grow  spontaneously,  yea  in  spite  of  all  oar 
efforts  to  prevent.  Sinful  affection  takes  possessbn  of  the  minds 
of  children  before  they  are  aware.  It  becomes  active  and  pre- 
dominant in  them  before  they  deliberately  inquire  into  its  nature ; 
and  so  tiiey  first  become  distinctly  acquainted  with  its  turjntade 
by  experiencing  its  operation  in  their  own  hearts.  And  this  spon- 
taneous patting  forth  of  the  energy  of  the  soul  in  moral  evil  is 
characteristic,  not  only  of  early  childhood,  but  of  every  period  rf 
Hfe.  And  it  belongs  to  human  depravity  as  much  as  to  any  d 
tiiose  propensities,  whether  corporeal  or  mental,  which  are  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  natural. 

Fifthly.  Human  depravity  has  also  the  next  mark  above  men- 
tioned of  belon^g  to  what  is  natural ;  namely,  its  being  overeome 
with  great  difficulty.  The  enlightened  and  pious  parent  is  aware 
of  the  strong  and  early  propensity  of  his  children  to  evil.  He 
makes  use  of  all  possible  means  to  restrain  and  subdue  that  pro- 
pensity ;  but  it  breaks  through  all  restraints.  And  even  when 
he  succeeds  in  preventing  his  children  from  exhibiting  their  de- 
pravity m  gross  outward  acts  of  wickedness,  it  still  mamtains  its 
dominion  in  their  hearts,  and  ^ves  character  to  all  their  affsotions. 
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But  in  this  respect  the  Christian's  own  experience  fiimidies  mcnre 
striking  proof  than  any  observation  he  makes  upon  others,  that  on 
is  no  superficial,  accidental  thing ;  that  it  is  deep-rooted  in  his 
nature :  that  it  is,  as  it  has  generally  been  called,  inbred;  that 
it  makes  a  part  of  himself  ;  that  opposing  it  is  opposing  his  own 
natural  disposition  ;  and  that  getting  rid  of  it  is  cutting  off  a  right 
hand  or  plucking  out  aright  eye.  He  often  finds  that  the  most  reso- 
lute resistance  which  he  can  make  against  the  evil  bias  of  his  heart 
ts  unsuccessful ;  tiiat  all  the  strength  which  he  can  array  against 
it  has  no  effect,  but  to  make  its  superior  power  more  conspicuous. 
And  he  well  knows  tiiat  no  motive  which  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  mind  of  an  unrenewed  man,  will  ever  prevail  to  subdue 
his  earthly,  selfish  affection,  and  excite  him  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity ;  and  he  is  convinced  that  no  power  can  accom- 
plish this,  except  the  new-creating  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Sixthly.  That  which  I  have  adverted  to  as  the  last  circum- 
stance attending  what  is  natural  in  man,  is  not  here  introduced 
as  anything  essentially  different  from  the  particulars  before  men- 
tioned, but  rather  as'  what  results  from  them.  The  circumstance 
is  tiiis,  and  how  remarkable  a  circumstance  it  is  !  -*  that  we  eon 
predict  wiih  certainty^  that  every  human  being,  as  soon  as  he  acts 
oict  his  nvoral  nature,  tviU  commit  sin.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  a 
new  bom  child,  now  incapable  of  exhibiting  any  of  the  signs  at 
rational  and  moral  existence ;  but  we  can  certainly  predict  tiiat 
as  soon  as  he  comes  to  be  capable  of  intelligent  and  responsible 
action,  he  will  be  a  sinner.  We  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  conjecture 
or  a  probability,  but  a  certainty.  We  are  sure  that  no  precau- 
tions, no  happy  combination  of  circumstances  will  prevent  this 
dreadful  result.  Suppose  a  child  to  be,  from  the  first,  placed 
under  the  care  of  parents  and  teachers  who  are  among  the  wisest 
and  hoUest  of  mankind,  so  that  he  hears  nothing  from  tii^ir  lips 
but  words  of  truth  and  wisdom,  purity  and  love,  and  sees  no  con- 
duct in  them  which  is  not  marked  with  excellence  throughout 
He  is  watchfully  guarded  agamst  whatever  would  corrupt  him  or 
lead  him  astray,  and  is,  with  the  utmost  solicitude,  placed  under 
those  influences  which  tend  to  enUghten  the  understanding,  to 
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itteet  ftnd  strengtheti  conscience,  and  to  excite  good  affections. 
May  it  not  be  that  this  chSd,  firing  in  such  circumstances,  and 
Imined  xxp  under  sock  sahitaiy  ii^nences,  will  escape  the  £atal 
contaj^on  astd  be  pare  from  sin  ?  K  ten  thousand  children,  yea  if 
aB  flie  children  on  the  &c6  of  the  earth,  should  be  j^aced  in  such 
drctanstances,  and  should  be  trained  up  in  the  wisest,  purest, 
hoKest  manner ;  may  it  not  be  that  some  of  them  would  hare  a 
character  free  from  moral  eyil  ?  The  answer  must  be,  ^^  no,  not 
cme.*^  Now  how  could  we  confidently  and  certafaily  predict  that 
an  human  beings,  in  all  circumstances,  continuing  unchanged  by 
divine  grace,  will  sin  against  Ood,  were  there  not  some  ground  of 
this  eertainiy  in  the  moral  nature  of  mui  ?  It  is  agreed  that  no 
oatward  circtEmstances,  no  influences  howerer  favorable,  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  men,  will  ever,  in  a 
rin^e  instKBce,  guaord  them  against  the  pollution  of  sin,  withoot 
the  renewing  of  the  H.6ty  Gho&t.  The  evil  then  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  to  originate  in  any  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  cor* 
rupttng  exttnpies,  or  insinuating  and  strong  temptations ;  for  if 
these  were  entirely  removed,  all  human  beings  would  still  be  sin* 
nefrs.  With  such  a  moral  nature  as  they  now  have,  they  would 
not  wait  for  strong  temptations  to  sin.  Kay,  they  would  be 
mners  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  motives  to  the  contrary. 
We  know  indeed  that  human  beings  will  turn  those  very  motives 
wUch  most  powerfully  urge  to  holiness,  into  occasions  of  on. 
Now  does  not  the  confidence  and  certainty  with  which  we  fore- 
tell  the  commission  of  sin,  and  of  sin  unmixed  with  moral 
purity,  presuppose  a  full  conviction  in  us,  and  a  conviction 
resting  upon  what  we  regard  as  satisfiu^ty  evidence,  that  sin,  in 
an  its  visiUe  actings,  arises  from  that  which  is  within  the  mind 
itself,  and  which  belongs  to  our  very  nature  as  moral  beings  f 
Have  we  not  as  much  evidence  that  this  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
moral  evil,  as  in  regard  to  any  of  our  natural  aftctions  or  bodily 
appetites?  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  prediction  of 
fartot^  sin,  as  above  described,  does  not  mxply,  that  we  have  a 
parficcdar  inaght  into  the  mind  of  any  individttal  child.  It  is 
snAeient  that  we  know  the  child  to  belong  to  our  species.    The 
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fact  that  he  is  hwman  is  the  ground  of  our  prediotioii.  We  know 
it  to  be  a  law  of  owr  fallen  nature^  or,  if  any  prefer  it,  I  wiQ 
say,  we  know  our  moral  state  to  he  mehy  that  every  one  of  our 
qpecies,  whether  now  bom,  or  to  be  bom,  wiU  be  a  einner;  mid 
that  he  wiU  he  a  sinner  wholly  and  forever j  unless  he  is  created 
anew  by  the  Holy  t^rit.  And  we  know  and  predict  this  on  the 
same  general  principle  on  which  we  predict  any  fact  as  Ihe 
result  of  the  known  laws  of  the  moral  or  material  world.  There 
are  doubtless  laws  as  settled  and  uniform,  a  connection  of 
causes  and  effects  as  certain  in  tiie  moral  world,  as  in  the 
physical  world.  Nor  will  this  view  of  the  subject  expose  ^s 
to  any  difficulty  m  regard  to  our  responsibility  or  firee  agency,  if 
we  remember  that  the  causes  which  operate  in  the  moral  world 
correspond  to  the  nature  of  the  mind,  while  the  causes  which  operate 
in  the  physical  world  correspond  to  the  nature  of  material  sab- 
stances  ;  and  Ihat  the  influence  of  causes,  though  in  bolh  cases 
equally  uniform  and  certam,  is  in  one  case  as  different  fiom  what 
it  is  in  the  other,  acT  the  nature  of  mind  is  different  from  the 
nature  of  matter. 

Now  if  there  were  no  such  invariable  law  as  that  above  msak- 
tioned,  no  such  steady,  uniform  principle  operating  in  tiie  human 
mind  in  its  present  fallen  state  ;  how  could  we  certainly  ccmclude 
that  every  descendant  of  Adam  will  be  a  sinner,  however  many 
external  motives  and  influences  may  combine  to  prevent  it? 
€an  it  be  imagined  that  a  rational  and  moral  being  will  certainly 
and  constantly  resist  the  strongest  motives  which  act  up<xi 
him  from  without  and  from  within,  under  the  glorious  dispen- 
sation of  the  (Gospel,  and  rush  into  transgression,  without  any 
eause  t  Nay,  must  there  not  be  a  cause  of  astonishing  power,  to 
account  for  it  that  he  should,  even  in  the  most  &vorable  cir- 
cumstances, uniformly  be  a  sinner,  and  a  nnner  wholly  and 
forever,  unless  he  is  created  anew  by  the  Holy  Ghost?  Surely 
that  is  a  most  defdorable  state  into  which  man's  natural  birth 
bring9  him,  and  a  most  fearful  internal  principle  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  his  natural  birth  leaves  him.  ^^  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  fleshP  And,  according  to  the  Apostle,  the 
fruit  of  the  flesh  is  am  in  all  its  various  forms. 
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In  (^poffition  to  the  general  course  of  reasoning  here  ezMb- 
ited,  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  Adam,  without  any  origmal  cor- 
inption  of  his  nature,  was  exposed  to  sm,  and  did  actually  com- 
mit sin ;  and  therefore  that  the  occurrence  of  sin  in  moral 
beings  is  no  certain  proof  of  a  preceding  corruption  of  na- 
ture. 

In  reply  to  this,  I  would  first  recommend  the  remarks  of 
Edwards  on  this  point  in  answer  to  John  Taylor,  as  worthy  of 
special  regard.  See  his  work  on  Original  Sin,  Part  1,  ch.  1. 
Sect.  9. 

Secondly.  Allowing  it  to  be  po89ible  that  all  men  would  sm 
without  any  inherent,  natural  corruption,  we  still  ask,  whether  it 
is  probable.  Is  it  a  fact,  that  men  go  into  the  commission  ot 
crimes,  without  anything  &ulty  in  their  proTious  dispositions? 
Does  obseryation,  and  does  our  own  consciousness  teach  this  ? 
It  is  certainly  most  natural  and  satisfistctory  in  all  ordinary 
cases,  to  refer  the  conduct  of  men  to  their  disposition,  or  moral 
state.  What  is  more  common  than  to  trace  lying,  stealing  and 
murder  to  a  false,  thievish  and  murderous  disposition  ?  We  ao- 
count  for  it  that  they  commit  such  crimes  by  the  existence  of  such 
a  disposition.  And  no  one  ever  doubts  that  the  disposition  exists, 
if  tiie  crimes  are  committed.  The  latter  is  always  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  the  former. 

Such  is  the  mode  of  thinking  and  jud^g  which  commonly 
prevails  among  men ;  and  such  doubtiess  it  will  be,  so  long  as 
human  nature  remains  as  it  is.  And  we  infer  men's  disposition 
or  state  of  mind  firom  their  conduct,  with  special  confidence,  when 
their  conduct  is  uniform  and  strongly  marked.  If  any  one 
denies  this  inference  to  be  just  in  relation  to  the  posterity  of 
Adam,  and  maintams  that  the  fact  of  their  uniformly  sinning 
can  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  anything  amiss  m  their 
disposition ;  he  sets  aside  a  principle  which,  in  other  cases,  is 
fully  admitted.  And  why  does  he  set  it  aside  here,  more  than 
m  other  cases  commonly  occurring  ?  Why  here  especially,  where 
the  actions  denoting  the  disposition  are  so  uniform,  uninterrupted, 
and  unmixed  ?    It  would  seem  to  be  at  least  as  agreeable  to  the 
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common  rules  of  judging,  to  say  that  the  deliberate  and  habitual 
practice  of  theft  and  fraud  does  not  prove  a  thievish  and  fraud- 
ulent disposition,  as  to  saj  that  the  £eict  of  men's  universally 
onning  does  not  prove  them  to  be  the  subjects  of  a  sinful  dis- 
position. Nor  can  I  see  the  reason  whj  anj  one  should  take  this 
position,  except  it  be  out  of  respect  to  a  fovorite  hypottiesis,  or 
because  he  finds  the  common  theory  exposed  to  certain  specu- 
lative objections.  That  objections  of  such  a  kind  should  not 
be  permitted  to  influence  our  belief  in  matters  of  hcij  or  in 
matters  of  revelation,  has,  I  apprehend,  been  made  sufficiently 
clear. 

But  if,  after  all,  any  one  doubts  the  propriety  ci  inferring 
£rom  men's  sinful  conduct  an  original  sinful  disposition  or  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  and  asks  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  account 
for  their  sinful  conduct  without  supposing  any  such  antecedent 
corruption ;  I  will  endeavor  to  satisfy  him  in  tiie  sequel,  by 
proving  tiie  existence  of  such  an  origmal  corruption  of  human 
nature  from  the  holy  Scriptures.  If  this  original  corruption  is 
thus  satisfactorily  proved,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  directly  leads 
to  actual  sin,  just  as  any  particular  disposition,  say  avarice  or 
revenge,  existmg  in  a  man,  leads  to  a  corresponding  conduct; 
and  no  one  can  deny  that  actual  sin  directiy  proceeds  from  such 
a  corrupt  disposition,  and  is  a  clear  development  of  it. 

That  Adam  commenced  his  existence  in  a  state  of  moral 
purity,  or  with  a  disposition  to  love  and  obey  God,  is  generaDy 
allowed.  That  his  posterity  commence  their  existence  in  a  moral 
state  materially  different  from  what  his  orighially  was,  and  from 
what  theirs  would  have  been  had  not  he  apostatized,  is  made  as 
certain  as  language  can  make  it,  by  the  fifth  chapter  of  Ro- 
mans, and  by  other  passages  of  holy  writ. 

If  such  is  ihe  principle  we  are  taught  by  the  word  of  God, 
and  such  our  natural  conclusion  from  the  invariable  conduct 
of  Adam's  posterity;  and  if  we  can  satisfactorily  account  tor 
their  sinful  conduct  by  the  admission  of  a  corrupt  disposition  in 
them ;  any  one  who  rejects  this  commonly  received  principle, 
ought  to  be  sure  that  he  has  a  good  reason  for  so  doing,  and  that 
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tbere  is  another  view  of  the  subject  more  conformable  to  tiie 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  &cis  of  our  0¥m  experience.  It  will  not 
answer  the  purpose  to  argue  fix)m  the  case  of  Adam ;  as  it  is 
easy  to  reply  to  such  an  argument,  that  there  may  have  been 
something  peculiar  in  his  case,  which  would  render  it  improper 
to  reason  concerning  it  as  we  do  concerning  the  case  of  mankind 
generally  in  their  present  fallen  state.  There  is  this  difference 
at  least,  that  while  Adam's  sinning  evidently  implied  a  change 
in  ike  state  of  his  mind  from  what  it  originally  was ;  the  sinmng 
of  his  posterity  does  not  imply  any  change  from  their  original, 
native  character.  They  are  bom  in  sin;  lie  was  created  holy. 
Their  first  moral  state  is  sinful;  his  was  sinless.  And  if  his 
sinning  implied  a  change  of  character,  it  could  not  result  firom 
his  ariffinal  character.  But  in  his  posterity,  sinning  does 
not  imply  a  change  in  their  moral  state  or  character,  but  is 
the  result  of  tiie  state  in  which  they  are  bom.  The  question 
here  is  a  question  of  fact,  not  a  question  as  to  what  is  pos- 
oble. 
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tDB    DOCTRIKB  OF    NATIVE  DEPRAVITY    CONTINUED.      SCRIPTURB 
EVIDENCE.      CONSEQUENCES   OP  DENYING  THE  DOCTRINB. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  native  depravity,  I  hare  pro- 
ceeded thus  far,  without  any  direct  appeal  to  the  word  of  God. 
I  have  inquired,  first,  what  particular  marks  distinguish  those 
things  which  are  generallj  allowed  to  be  natural  to  man.  I  have 
specified  these  marks,  and  have  shown  that  thej  appertam  to  our 
depravity.  By  this  course  of  reasomng  it  has  been  my  object 
to  show,  that  we  have  as  many  and  as  powerful  reasons  to  consider 
depravity  a  native  attribute  or  quality  of  man,  as  most  of  those 
things  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  native.  These 
reasons  have  satisfied  men  of  enlightend,  sober  nunds  in  the 
Christian  and  even  in  the  heathen  world.  And  why  should  they 
not  satisfy  its?  What  should  hinder  us  from  acknowledging 
our  sinfuhiess  to  be  natural,  when  we  have  such  a  variety  of 
proo&  that  it  is  so,  and  proofs  which  in  every  other  case  are 
considered  as  perfectly  convincing?  Why  should  the  same 
evidence  which  is  received  as  satisfiwtory  in  one  case,  be  rejected 
in  the  other  ? 

The  way  seems  now  prepared  for  a  just  and  satisfactory  con- 
sideration of  the  Scripture  evidence.  As  we  have  already  seen 
that  so  many  reasons  exist  for  believing  the  doctrine  of  native 
depravity,  no  one  can  properly  come  to  the  word  of  God  with  a 
prepossession  agidnst  it.  If  any  prepossession  is  proper,  it  is  a 
prepossession  in  favor  of  the  doctrine. 

But  I  only  ask  that  those  who  mquire  what  tlie  Bible  teadies 
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m  this  subject,  woold  free  fheir  wmds  from  prejudice ;  that 
they  would  hold  tiiemselves  ready  to  receive  what  the  sacred 
writers  teach ;  that  they  would  interpret  the  Scriptures  here  aa 
the^  do  in  other  cases,  without  the  influence  of  any  preconceired 
opinion,  or  the  influence  of  any  speculative  difficulties  which  may 
be  supposed  to  attend  the  eonunon  doctrine. 

The  first  passage  which  I  shall  produce  is  Bom.  5 :  12  -^  19. 
It  is  £Eur  from  my  design  to  c<mffider  the  various  difficulties  at* 
tending  the  explanatbn  of  tiiis  passage,  or  to  enter  into  the  ooih 
troversies  which  have  grown  oat  cS  it.  There  are  several  trutba 
which  are  here  tauj^t  with  great  clearness,  and  without  tht 
admission  of  which  the  reasoning  of  the  Apostie  would  be  nok 
conclusive,  and  the  effort  he  makes  to  magnify  the  grace  cS  God 
in  redempti<m,  totally  nugatc»ry. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Apostie  mentions  the  connection  which 
tiie  sin  of  Adam  had  with  the  state  of  his  posterity,  as  a  matter 
vM  imderstood.  He  brings  it  forward,  not  as  a  doctrine  which 
is  now  for  tiie  first  time  to  be  declared,  but  for  tiie  purpose  of 
making  out  a  forcible  illustration  of  another  subject ;  i.  e.,  th^ 
abounding  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  his  people.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Apostie  accomplishes  this  design,  implies  a 
fixed  and  very  close  connection  between  Adam  and  the  whole 
race  of  mankind ;  a  connection  of  such  a  kind,  that  his  trans- 
gression involved  them  in  great  and  dreadful  evils.  These  evils 
are  described  in  a  variety  of  expreerions.  ^^  By  the  offence  of 
one  the  many  eKed."  ^^  The  sentence  was  by  one  offence  unto 
flwufewwMrfion."  "  By  the  offence  of  one,  decOh  reigned.^^  "  By 
one  offence  the  sentence  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation.^^ 
^'By  the  disobedience  of  one  man  the  many  were  constituted 
sinners. ^*  Now  if  by  these  expressions,  so  strong  and  so  often 
repeated,  the  Apostie  did  not  mean  to  teach  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  brought  rum  upon  his  posterity  ;  then  with  what  propriety 
does  he  refer  to  this  case  as  an  illustration  of  the  blessings  which 
Christ  procured  for  hk  people  ?  And  if  death  and  condemnation 
come  upon  the  posterity  of  Adam  by  his  offence^  or  in  consequence 
(jf  his  iransgressiony  it  would  seem  plainly  to  follow,  even  if  it 
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were  not  so  expressly  asserted,  tbat  aU  the  incUviduaU  of  the 
human  race  are  involved  in  those  m/«,  seeing  thojr  all  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  him.  So  that  if  we  look  upon  any  who  are 
the  posterity  of  Adantj  we  look  upon  those  on  whom  death  and 
condemnation  come  by  his  offence.  There  can  be  no  exception. 
As  to  any  of  the  posterity  of  Adam,  and  as  to  any  to  whom  the 
benefits  of  Christ's  death  can  be  applied,  this  passage  makes  it 
evident,  that  they  are  among  those  who  were  brought  into  a  state 
of  condemnation  and  death  by  the  ^^  one  oflfence."  The  question 
to  which  I  would  now  ask  your  attention,  is,  whether  tbe  evib 
which  are  the  consequence  of  Adam's  offence,  come  upon  any 
fffho  arey  in  every  sense^  really  and  entirely  sinlesSj  and  who  are 
80  regarded  by  the  divine  government. 

The  proper  answer  to  this  question  irill  be  made  apparent  by 
the  following  considerations. 

First.     It  is  represented   in  this  passage,  tjbat  one  of  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin  is,  tliat  all  men  are  "constituted 
sinners.^*    And  in  another  part  it  is  taught  that  death  comes 
upon  all  men  for  the  very  reason,  that  "  all  have  sinned."     Hou^ 
"  death,"  or  "  the  sentence  of  condemnation,"  comes  upon  all  by 
Adam's  ofience,  as  the  original  and  general  cause  ;  still  it  may 
not  come  upon  them  without  involving  their  own  personal  sin- 
fulness.    It  is  saiij  tiiat  the  children  of  Israel  suffered  the  judj^ 
ments  of  heaven  from  generation  to  generation  '^  for  the  sm  of 
Jeroboam," — this  having   been  the  more  distant  and  general 
cause  which  brought  those  judgments  upon  them,  while  thdr 
sufferings  were  to  be  traced  to  their  own  wickedness  as  the  »m- 
Tnediate  cause.    The  sin  of  Jeroboam  affected  them  primarSjf 
by  corrupting  their  minds  and  leading  them  into  sin ;  and  e(mr 
sequently,  by  bringing  just  punishments  upon  them  from  the  hand 
of  God.     The  caaes  are   not  in    all   respects  parallel.     Bat 
this  at  least  is  clear,  that  when  the  Apostle  says,  "  death,"  or 
"the  sentence  of  condemnation,"  came  upon  all  men  by  the 
"  offence  of  Adam,"  there  is  good  reason  to  understand  him  sb 
including  their  own  personal  sinfulness.     Why  may  we  not  be- 
lieve that  the  natural  evil  which  comes  upon  the  human  race, 
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has  a  connection  foA  with  AdanCi  Wn,  and  iheir  own?  Why 
naj  it  not  have  reiolted  finom  his  sins  as  a  general  and  distant 
eaose,  and  still  have  a  more  immediate  relation  to  their  own 
mfnlness  ?  Why  may  it  not  have  been  related  to  both,  thoo^ 
in  different  ways  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  relation 
of  one  thing  to  two  or  more  other  things  in  different  respects  and 
in  different  degrees  ?  The  oonclnsicm  then  which  seems  to  be 
tiie  most  natoral  and  obvious  is,  that  Adiun's  sin  does  not  bring 
death  and  condemnation  upon  his  posterity,  they  being  9inlm$  ; 
that  ncme  of  them  sn&r  penal  evil  in  consequence  of  his  sin, 
mthaut  being,  in  same  eeme,  eit^  thetmeheij  it  bebg  expressly 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  efiects  of  his  offence,  that  they  are 
aU  eonetituted  einnere. 

Secondly.  Many  other  passages  of  Scriptore  teach  that  the 
•vib  which  come  npon  mankind,  respect  ttiem  not  as  innocent 
md  pore,  but  ae  rimnere.  When  the  prophet  Ezekiel  declares, 
that  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  it  would  seem 
to  be  his  object  to  guard  against  the  idea,  that  men  sufier  for 
ihe  sin  of  others  while  they  themselves  are  free  from  ill-desert. 
He  real  meaning  o^  the  complaint  made  by  the  children  of 
Israel  was,  that  on  account  of  their  £&Aer's  wickedness  they 
suffinred  what  they  themselves  did  not  deserve.  The  prophet 
corrects  this  mistake,  by  telling  them  that  punishment  follows 
personal  ill-desert.  But  surely  he  does  not  mean  to  contradict 
the  declaration  which  €h)d  himself  had  made,  that  he  would 
visit  the  iniquities  of  the  &thers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
tidrd  and  fourth  generation;  —  a  principle  so  important,  tbal 
God  appended  it  to  tiie  second  command  m  tiie  decalogue^ 
and  wrote  it  on  a  table  of  stone.  Notwithstanding  this  general 
principle  of  the  divine  government,  it  is  often  represented  in 
Scripture  that  it  is  tiie  soul  which  rinneth  that  shall  die, -^  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death;  sin  and  death  belon^g  to  the 
same  subject. 

Thirdly*  It  seems  diffieoH  to  reooncile  it  with  the  justice  and 
equity  of  Ood,  as  mend  Governor,  that  be  should  virit  the  evib 
implied  in  '^  deatii"  and  *^  c^demnation^"  upon  any  who  are, 
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in  their  own  personal  character,  whoDy  free  from  moral  evfl. 
The  divine  law  connects  the  death  and  condenmation  of  mea 
with  their  own  sinfulness ;  and  it  connects  their  happiness  wHii 
then*  obedience.  Now  it  would  be  xmreasonable  to  suppose 
that  there  is  anytlung  in  the  divine  constitution  or  the  divine 
conduct,  which  tends  in  the  least  to  subvert  or  contravene  tUs 
grand  principle  of  moral  government.  Whatever  may  be  said 
as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  brutal  species,  it  is  certainly  the  case 
that  when  pain  is  inflicted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world  upon 
those  whom  he  has  made  inteUigent  and  moral  beings,  and 
placed  by  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature  under  his  moral 
government,  our  impression  naturally  is,  that  the  infliction  in- 
dicates divine  displeasure,  and  so  implies  that  he  sees  sinfuhieflfl 
and  ill-desert  in  those  who  sufier.  Unless  therefore  there  is 
some  evidence  fit>m  Scripture  which  plainly  opposes  this  impres- 
sion, we  must  conclude  that  among  intelligent,  moral  beings,  on 
is  in  some  form  co-extensive  with  suflbring. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  of  children 
will  be  more  particularly  considered  before  closing  the  discussion. 
My  present  object  is  to  show  that  the  Apostle  in  Rom.  6 :  12  — 
19,  meant  among  other  things  to  teach,  that  man  is  really,  in  a 
very  important  sense,  depraved  or  degenerate,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  existence  ;  that  he  is  bom  in  sin ;  that  the 
uniform  consequence  of  his  natural  birth  is,  not  only  that  he 
will  actually  8tn,  but  that  he  is  moraUy  corrupt. 

If  any  of  you  should  be  startled  at  the  difficulties  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  here  laid  down,  and  which  has  always  been 
and  is  maintained  by  evangelical  ministers  and  Christians  throo^ 
the  world ;  let  me  tell  you  that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  will 
involve  you  in  difficulties  far  more  startling. 

Before  proceeding  to  other  texts,  let  us  briefly  recapitulate 
what  I  have  advanced  on  the  important  passage  in  Bom.  5: 
12  —  19. 

In  attending  to  the  representation  which  the  Apostle  here 
makes  in  regard  to  the  death  and  condemnation  which  come 
upon  mankind   in  consequenoe  of  the  offence    of  Adam,  the 
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qnestion  aroee,  whether  these  evils  come  upon  them  as  bemgg 
morally  pure  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  Apostle  teaches  that 
ii^  of  those  whom  he  represents  as  standing  in  such  a  connec- 
ibn  with  Adam,  and  as  brought  under  death  and  condemnation  bj 
his  offence,  do  in  fiM^  suffer  those  tremendous  evils  without  bemg 
themselves  in  some  way  sinful.  I  answered  in  the  negative,  for  the 
reasons  above  given.  First ;  we  are  taught  in  this  very  passage 
that  those  who  suffer  these  evils,  are  constituted  sinnerSj  and  tiiat 
death  comes  upon  all  because  that  aU  have  sinned.  No  excep- 
tion is  suggested.  Secondly ;  other  parts  of  Scripture  teach  the 
same.  And,  thirdly;  it  is  a  well  known  principle,  and  one 
which  we  almost  instinctively  admit,  tliat  suffering  is  never  in- 
flicted on  those  who  are  placed  under  a  just  moral  government, 
while  they  are  pure  from  sin.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
the  &ct  here  stated,  namely,  that  all  the  human  race  are  sub- 
jected to  death  in  consequence  of  Adam's  offence,  manifestly 
implies  that  thy  are  all  morally  depraved.  And  they  are  de- 
praved because  they  are  the  children  df  apostate  Adam;  they  are 
eomtituted  sinners  by  his  offence.  His  sin  is  the  occanon  of 
their  being  sinners  ;  and  it  has  this  effect  by  the  sovereign  con- 
stitution of  God,  which  brings  them  into  such  a  relation  to  their 
common  &ther.  They  are  depraved  in  consequence  of  their 
coming  into  existence  as  his  posterity.  And  this  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  their  depravity  is  natural  —  that  it  belongs  to  them 
m  their  native  state,  the  state  in  which  they  are  lx>m. 

The  next  passage  which  I  shall  cite,  and  which  will  confirm 
the  views  above  expressed,  is  John  3  :  6 ;  *'  That  which  is  bom 
of  the  flesh  is  flesh,"  (To^S  icti.  The  connection  and  drift  of  the 
discourse  make  the  meaning  evident.  Our  Saviour  referred  to 
that  state  or  quality  of  man  which  disqualifies  him  for  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  which  renders  it  necessary  that  he  should  be 
created  anew  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  what  is  that  but  a  state 
of  moral  depravity  ?  What  but  a  sinful  heart  can  debar  any 
man  from  the  blessedness  of  heaven  ?  What  but  this  can  make 
it  necessary  to  our  happiness  that  we  should  experience  so 
great  a  change  as  to  be  bom  again  ?    It  is  then,  in  my  view, 
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perfectly  obvious  that  the  word  fleA  is  here  used  to  denote  a 
deprcmed  nature^  a  state  in  which  the  aoul  is  subject  to  canal 
and  sinful  affections,  ix^tead  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of 
God. 

This  interpretation  is  supported  bj  the  fact  thajt  the  same  word 
is  often  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
In  Bom.  7  and  8,  to  be  ^<  in  the  flesh,"  to  have  a  <'  fleshly"  oar 
^^  carnal  mind,"  denotes  a  state  opposite  to  holiness  —  a  state  of 
enmity  against  God —  a  state  of  spiritual  death.  In  Gal.  5,  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  the  flesh  as  that  in  man  which  lusteth  against 
the  spirit,  i.  e.,  has  desires  in  opposition  to  that  moral  purity  of 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  is  the  Author.  And  when  he  mentions 
the  works  of  the  flesh,  he  mentions  the  various  forms  of  sin. 
As  we  thus  find  that  the  word  flesh  is  used  by  the  Apostie  in 
this  moral  sense,  and  is  manifestly  intended  to  denote  the  mnfiil 
disposition  and  character  of  man,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  ior 
terpretation  which  has  been  given  of  it  as  used  by  Christ  in 
John  3 :  6. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other  part  of  the  passage :  ^^  That 
which  is  bom  of  the  flesh."  To  be  bom  of  the  flesh  is  the 
common  characteristic  of  human  beings.  It  is  that  natural 
birth  by  which  they  are  brought  into  personal  existence.  Now 
Christ  teaches  us  that  the  vitiated  nature  of  man  comes  by  his 
natural  birth ;  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh."  It  is 
sometimes  thought  that  the  word  flesh  is  here  used  in  widely 
different  senses.  But  may  not  the  senses  in  the  two  cases  be 
more  alike  than  has  been  frequentiy  supposed  ?  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  word  in  the  last  case  denotes  a  morally  depraved 
nature,  a  sinful  character  in  all  who  are  bora.  And  may  it  not 
in  the  first  case  denote  the  same  nature  in  those  of  whom  they 
are  bora  ?  The  children  are  like  their  parents.  This  is  a  gen- 
eral law  of  our  nature.  Fact  proves,  as  well  as  the  Bible,  that 
this  is  as  tme  in  a  moral  sense  as  in  any  other.  Through  all 
generations  parents  and  children  have  had  unholy  affections, 
sinfulness  of  character.  We  except  no  one  but  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, whose  conception  was  not  according  to  the  established  laws 
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of  human  deacent.  The  fact  has  been  known  and  acknowledged 
firom  the  beginning  to  the  present  day.  So  that  it  was  a  per- 
tinent question  m  Job's  time,  and  is  so  at  all  times ;  '^  Who  can 
bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  "  And  '^  how  can  he  be 
dean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?  " 

The  two  points  aboye  mentioned  are,  I  think,  specially  impor- 
tant in  the  interpretation  of  the  text ;  '^  That  which  is  bom  of 
the  flesh,  is  flesh."  First,  flesh  as  used  at  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence, signifies  man's  sinful  disposition,  his  vitiated  moral  nature. 
It  relates  to  man  as  a  moral,  accountable  being,  and  indicates 
such  a  sinfulness  in  his  character  that  he  must  be  renewed  bj 
the  Spirit,  or  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And, 
secondly,  this  depravity  comes  by  natural  descent.  Man  has  it 
m  that  state  into  which  he  is  bora,  or  as  he  is  bora,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  being  bora  of  parents  who  have  the  same  de- 
praved nature. 

This  constraction  is  sustained  by  the  clause  immediately  follow- 
ing. "  That  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit."  "  Spirit," 
at  the  close,  must  mean  spiritual,  holy  affections,  —  a  pure  and 
heavenly  state  of  mind,  —  a  character  conformed  to  the  divine 
law.  And  this  character  is  that  which  he  has  as  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  or  in  consequence  of  being  bom  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  Author  of  the  new  birth  ;  and  as  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  depraved  parents  is  depraved,  so  that  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  Holy  Spirit  is  holy.  As  the  phraseology  in  the 
two  parts  of  the  verse  is  similar,  the  interpretation  of  both  pro- 
ceeds on  the  same  principle.  That  which  is  bom  in  each  case  re- 
sembles that  of  which  it  is  bom. 

This  sense  of  the  passage  is  maintained  by  the  best  commen- 
tators. Even  Rosenmuller  gives  nearly  the  same  signification. 
"  By  flesh,"  he  says,  "  is  meant  the  nature  of  man,  —  man  with 
aD  his  moral  imperfection,  subject  to  the  dominion  of  his  bodily 
appetites.  And  he  that  is  bom  of  parents  who  have  this  moral 
imperfection^  is  like  his  parents^  So  Knapp :  "  That  which  is 
bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  From  men  who  are  weak,  erring,  and 
sinful  men  of  the  same  eharaeter  are  Jorw."     And  Dwight  says ; 
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'^  The  fleshlj  character  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  lArih  of 

As  a  farther  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  above  interpretation, 
and  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity,  I  cite  Ephes. 
2:  3.  The  Apostle  says  of  himself  and  other  Jews  ;  "  We  were  by 
nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others."  To  be  children  of  wrath, 
is  to  be  exposed  to  God's  displeasure,  to  be  deserving  of  punidi- 
ment.  So  Schleusner  and  others.  Jews  and  Gentiles  flien  are 
deserving  of  divine  punishments,  ^^  poenis  divinis  digni ;"  which  is 
the  same  as  to  say,  they  are  mnners.  And  the  Apostle  says  they 
are  so  "  6y  nature.^^  The  first  meaning  of  the  word  qniat^^  nature, 
according  to  Schleusner,  Wahl,  and  others,  is,  "  birthj  origin^  nOr 
Uvity.'^^  Gal.  2:  15.  We  were  by  nature  Jews  ;  ^<t«  lopdaim. 
We  were  native  Jews  —  bom  Jews. — The  next  meaning  given 
by  Schleusner  and  Wahl  is,  ^'  that  wMch  belongs  to  a  thing  from 
its  origin  or  birth  ;  native  disposition^  native  quaHties  or  properties 
of  any  person^  When  therefore  the  Apostle  teaches  that  men 
are  sinners,  and  so  children  of  wrath,  "  by  naiwre^'*  the  obvious 
meaning  is,  that  they  are  so  ({^  IMh^  or  m  €uA  state  into  wMA 
they  are  bom ;  that  this  is  their  native  character  and  condition. 
If  a  man  comes  to  possess  a  particular  character  in  c<»isequence 
of  a  change  which  takes  place  in  him  when  he  is  a  child  or  after- 
wards, we  never  say,  he  is  what  he  is  by  nature.  Accordingly 
we  never  say  a  man  is  by  nature  holy ;  because  tins  would  mean 
that  holiness  is  his  native  character,  or  is  natural  to  him,  which 
would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  its  resulting  from  a  spiritual  and 
supernatural  change,  or  a  new  birth.  We  say  of  some  persons  of 
a  particular  temperament,  that  they  are  natt/raUy  indolent.  ^  Bat 
if  their  indolence  is  the  consequence  of  disease,  we  say,  it  is  not 
flieir  natural  disposition,  but  has  come  upon  them  in  consequence 
of  such  a  physical  cause. 

Knapp,  in  his  remarks  on  Eph.  2:  S,  exjdains  tiie  term  (pv<mf 
(nature,)  thus ;  "  (pvatg  properly  signifies,  first,  origin,  birth,  fix«a 
9v»,  naseor,  to  be  bom.  So  in  Gal.  2;  15,  (pvcsi  lovdoMu^  Jews 
by  birth,  native  Jews ;  and  so  in  the  classics.  Secondly.  It  is 
also  used  both  by  the  Jews  and  claaaies  to  denote  the  OIig^)al,  iiir 
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born,  and  peculiar  propertiee,  attributes,  or  nature  of  a  ttimg  or 
pttson,  the  natunJis  indoles,  or  aflfectio,  as  B(mi.  11:  21,  24. 
The  term  natural  is  used  in  this  doctrine  in  opposition  to  what  is 
acquired,  or  first  produoed  or  occasioned  by  external  causes.  It 
denotes  that  for  which  there  is  a  foundaticm  in  man  himself.  We 
say  ior  example,  that  such  a  man  has  natural  sagacity,  that  a  dis- 
ease  is  natural  to  another,  that  he  is  by  nature  a  poet,  etc«,  b^ 
cause  tiie  qualities  here  spoken  of  are  not  the  result  of  diligenee, 
practice,  or  external  circumstances."  He  says,  ''  Some  prefer 
the  word  innate^  a  term  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  Scriptu- 
ral.'* He  refers  to  the  elder  Pliny's  use  of  the  word  congenituB 
in  the  sense  of  mnate,  and  Cicero's  use  of  nafimm  ;  and  tbeo 
adds ;  ^^  It  is  with  justice  that  a  quality  which  had  its  origin  at  the 
same  time  with  man,  which  is  found  in  him  from  his  earliest  yooth, 
and  can  be  whcdly  eradicated  by  no  effort,  is  denominated  ntxturoL 
In  this  sense  we  speak  at  the  present  day  oi  innate  or  hereditaiy 
fsuittB,  Tirtues,  and  excellencies."  Enapp's  Theology,  vol.  %  pp. 
66,  6T.' 

A  careful  comparison  of  Eph.  2:  8,  with  John  3:  6,  confirms  all 
that  has  been  said.  Christ  represents  our  carnal,  depraved  dis- 
portion,  as  arising  from  our  lirth.  '^  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh ;"  just  as  holmess  arises  from  our  renewal,  or  the 
second  birth.  And  here  the  Apostle  says,  we  are  children  <^ 
wrath,  (and  by  impBcaticm  sinners,)  hy  natwre.  The  general  idea 
is  manifestly  the  same. 

The  words  of  Darid,  Ps.  51:  8,  have  generally  been  cited  as 
eridence  of  native  depravity.  ^  Behold  I  was  afaapen  in  ixnquiiy, 
and  in  ^  did  my  mother  conceive  me."  A  similar  representation 
is  made  in  Ps.  58:  8,  where  the  wicked  are  said  to  '^  be  estranged 
from  the  womb,"  weA  m  Isa.  58:  8,  where  men  are  called  '^  trans- 
gressors tfom.  the  womb."     The  sense  of  the  text,  Ps.  51:  8,  may 


*  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor,  speaking  of  the  sin  of  man,  says,  "  The  cause  is  in 
his  nature^  not  in  his  circumstances."  He  says  also,  "  All  the  world  ascribe  an  ef- 
fect to  the  natnre  of  a  thing,  when  no  possible  change  in  its  appropriate  circitm- 
ftaaces  will  changt^  tha  effoct' 
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be  determined,  first,  by  tixe  general  scope  of  &e  passage.  David 
is  deeply  impressed  with  his  own  sinfulness,  makes  humble  con- 
fession, and  prays  for  purification  and  forgiveness.  '^  Wash  me 
thoroughly  &om  my  iniquity  and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  For  I 
acknowledge  my  transgresdon,  and  my  sin  is  over  before  me. 
Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  anned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy 
sight.  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,"  etc.  Then  he  recog- 
nizes Oroi  as  requiring  purity  of  heart,  and  prays  that  he  would 
impart  it.  ^^  Purge  me  with  hyssop,"  etc.  The  dechration, 
verse  3,  stands  thus  in  the  midst  of  the  most  humble  confessions 
of  moral  pollution,  and  the  most  fervent  supplications  for  cleans- 
ing; and  it  doubtless  has  a  meaning  c<»Tespondent  with  the 
general  current  of  thought  in  the  place.  When  ihe  same  writer 
says  of  the  wicked,  that  they  are  estranged  from  the  womb  and 
go  astray  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  the  prophet  says,  '^  I 
knew  that  thou  wouldst  deal  very  treacherously,  and  wast  called 
a  transgressor  from  the  womb,"  they  evidently  intend  to  make 
a  strong  impression  of  criminality.  It  is  the  same  as  though 
fhey  had  said  of  the  wicked,  that  they  have  not  cmly  sinned  in 
particular  instances  and  under  great  temptation,  but  have  ahoayn 
been  unckedj  sinning  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  existence  ;  in 
the  forcible  language  of  Scripture,  smning  from  the  womb  or  as 
soon  as  bom.  Now  it  is  obviously  natural  to  consider  David  in 
Ps.  51,  as  reflecting,  first,  upon  the  particular  transgressi<m  he 
had  committed ;  then  turning  his  eye  upon  the  fountain  of  pd- 
lution  within,  and  upon  the  various  exhibitions  of  it  in  past  life, 
and  acknowledging  with  shame  and  penitence  and  self-loathing, 
that  he.  had  been  sinful  all  his  days ;  that  he  was  even  bom  in 
sm.  Just  as  we  sometimes  say  of  a  proud,  selfish,  malicioos 
man,  to  aggravate  the  hatefuhess  of  his  character,  he  has  had 
that  vile  disposition  ever  since  he  was  bom.  It  is  his  very  nature; 
he  was  bom  so.  The  passage  under  consideration  very  naturally 
signifies  that  moral  cormption  is  a  native  quality  of  man ;  that 
it  is  contemporaneous  with  his  birth ;  that  the  human  soul  has 
from  the  conmiencement  of  its  existence  what  Professor  Stuart 
very  aptiy  calls  "  the  germ  of  sin,"  which,  as  soon  as  there  is 
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sufficient  growth  and  matoritj,  will  develop  itself  in  anftd  aetion. 
The  language  in  which  David  charges  himself  with  being  so 
sinful  fitmi  the  beginning  of  his  life,  is  undoubtedly  figurative, 
and  expressive  of  strong  emotions.  But  because  he  expresses 
the  thing  very  forcibly,  and  in  language  which  goes  beyond  what 
is  customary  where  there  is  no  emotion,  shall  we  coldly  explain 
away  die  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  and  overkx^  that  con- 
sciousness of  deep  pollution  which  the  words  reveal  ?  The  besit 
means  of  understanding  the  passage  is,  to  possess  the  same  state 
oi  mind  with  David.  If  any  of  us  were  ih  his  circumstances, 
and  had  his  c<Miviction  of  sm,  his  penitence  and  self-loathing,  and 
his  desire  for  purification,  we  should  be  likely  to  utter  our  feel- 
ings in  the  same  impassioned  language. 

But  the  sense  of  the  words  before  us,  which  is  so  apparent 
from  a  coniuderation  of  the  scope  of  the  passage,  will  be  still 
more  satisfactorily  seen  by  comparing  this  text  with  the  other 
passages  before  mentioned,  where  the  same  truth  is  set  forth  in 
a  more  didactic  form,  and  in  language  which  admits  of  a  more 
exact  and  rigid  interpretation.  David  utters  the  sense  he  has 
of  that  deep  depravity  of  his  heart  which  had  been  acting  itself 
out  all  his  days,  by  saying,  that  he  was  bom  in  iniquity  and  con- 
ceived in  sm,  i.  e.,  was  sinful  from  his  birth  and  by  his  birth,  a 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine.  Paul  teaches  that  we  are 
children  of  wrath  ^^  by  nature  f^  and  Christ  teaches  that  a  car- 
nal mind,  an  earthly,  sinful  diiq)06ition,  is  bom  with  us ;  —  '^  That 
which  is  ham  of  the  JUtih  i$  flesh.^^  And  to  remove  every 
reasonable  doubt,  compare  all  these  texts,  and  others  bearing  on 
the  same  subject,  with  tiie  general  fact  which  every  attentive 
observer  of  human  nature  has  noticed,  namely,  the  putting  fortb 
of  a  wrong  spirit  of  mind  m  early  life. 

On  the  whole  I  think  it  will  appear  to  every  one  who  ex* 
amines  the  subject  with  candor,  that,  even  without  revelation,  we 
have  as  much  evidence  in  this  case,  as  we  have  in  other  cases 
where  no  one  has  any  doubt.  Take  those  things  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  natural  to  man,  — native  attributes  or  quali- 
ties of  his  mind.    Take,  for  example,  wtdUgeneey  a  di^posibicm 
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for  society  and  parental  c^ecUan,  Why  are  these  regarded  as 
native  properties  of  man?  Evidentij  because  thej  uniformly 
and  spontaneouslj  develop  tiiemselves  when  his  bodilj  and 
mental  powers  become  capable  of  making  such  a  development, 
and  when  tiie  proper  occasion  for  it  occurs.  What  other  e^ 
dence  have  we  that  these  naturally  belong  to  man  ?  And  is 
there  any  other  proof  tiian  what  I  have  above  suggested,  that 
it  is  natural  to  man  to  have  a  soul,  or  that  he  is  bom  with  a 
soul  ?  Is  it  said  by  way  of  objection,  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  depravity  in  man  for  some  time  after  his  birth  ?  This 
is  admitted.  And  is  not  the  same  true  of  reason,  of  the  social 
and  sympathetic  dispositions,  of  parental  affection,  and  even  of 
the  existence  of  the  soul  ?  Some  of  these  are  indeed  developed 
very  early,  as  the  existence  of  mind,  and  reason,  and  a  social 
disposition.  But  other  properties  which  are  natural  to  the  mind 
are  developed  at  a  later  period ;  and  the  parental  aflfection  can 
hardly  be  said  to  come  into  distinct  operation  before  the  paren- 
tal relation  exists.  And  yet  who  ever  hesitated  on  this  account 
to  consider  parental  aflfection  as  natural  to  man  ?  It  is  just  as 
evident  tiiat  this  affection  results  from  the  nature  which  man 
receives  at  his  birth,  as  it  would  be  if  it  began  to  operate  as 
soon  as  he  is  bom.  Such  is  the  argument  for  native  depravity, 
even  without  calling  in  the  evidence  from  revelation.  But  when 
this  is  added,  the  proof  is  in  the  highest  degree  convincing. 

I  have  at  present  only  one  additional  view  of  the  subject 
Suppose  then  we  had  the  same  evidence  of  the  oppomte  &ct,  as 
we  have  of  native  depravity ;  suppose  tiiat  human  beings  were 
universally  holy,  as  Jesus  was ;  suppose  the  feelings  developed  in 
early  life,  and  afterwards,  were,  in  every  man  uniformly  right; 
suppose  that  all  the  temptations  to  sin  with  which  mankind  are 
beset  from  the  beginning  of  their  life,  should  fail,  as  they  did  in 
the  case  of  our  Saviour,  of  producing  the  least  moral  polluti<m ; 
and  suppose,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  had  a  declaration  of  an 
Apostie,  that  all  men  are  by  nature  objects  of  divine  comjdar 
cency  and  heirs  of  heaven,  and  a  declaration  of  Christ,  that 
that  which  is  bom  of  earthly  parents  is  holy;  and  suppose  that 
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there  had  been  good  reason  for  the  inqoirj  among  thinking  men, 
how  eon  that  which  is  bam  of  a  woman  b€  impure  f  and  that 
an  eminent  saint,  while  contemplating  with  complacency  his  own 
nniform  goodness  of  heart,  should  exclaim,  that  he  was  conceived 
in  jmrity  and  brought  forth  in  the  holy  image  of  God;  and 
sappoee,  once  more,  that  if  there  were  any  instances  of  sin,  fliey 
were  instances  of  a  change  from  a  previous  state  of  holinesSy 
bron^t  about  through  the  extraordinary  influence  of  some  ma- 
lignant being ;  suppose  all  this ;  and  should  we  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  say,  that  man  is  naturally  holyt  or  that  moral  purity  is 
his  naihe  character  f  Do  we  hesitate  to  say  this  of  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Mary  ?  And  if  eyidence  like  this  would  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  man's  native  purity j  why  does  not  the  same  kind  and 
degree  of  evidence  on  the  other  side  prove  the  doctrine  of  his 
native  depravity?  And  if  any  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine  by  evidence  like  this,  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  whetii- 
er  any  conceivable  evidence  would  convince  them  ?  What  better 
evidence  would  they  desire  ?  Let  them  describe  the  proof  which 
ihey  would  think  reasonable,  and  which  would  satisfy  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine.  Do  any  say,  the  doctrine  is  such  that  it  is 
imposnble  to  prove  it ;  no  evidence  whatever  would  convince  us 
of  its  truth  ?  With  such  persons  arguments  would  be  in  vain. 
They  take  the  pomtion  of  those  Unitarians  who  say,  tiiat  whatever 
evidence  there  might  be  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trimty,  it  would 
not  convince  them;  a  position  which  we  should  hardly  expect 
would  be  taken  by  men  who  entertain  even  a  common  respect 
for  reason  and  philosophy. 

It  has  always  been  considered  proper  to  argue  in  support  of 
any  doctrine,  ./tww  the  evident  consequences  of  denying  it.  This 
kind  of  argument  I  think  not  unimportant  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  native  depravity. 

Professor  Stuart  expresses  an  opinion  which  few  wfll  call  in 
question,  when  he  says,  ^^  Whatever  may  be  the  degradation  into 
which  we  are  now  bom  —  we  are  stUl  bom  moral  agents j  free 
agentSy  with  faculties  to  do  goody  yea  all  the  faculties  that  are 
needed.^^     This  is  a  point  in  which  men  are  generally  agreed. 
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We  are  bom  with  an  intelligent  and   moral  nature;  in  other 
words,  we  haye  rational  eouls  from  the  be^nning.    If  any  one 
denies  this,  he  must  hold  that  the  human  soul  is  created  after 
the  birth  of  Ihe  body.    And  he  must  hold  that  this  creation  oi 
the  soul  takes  |^ce  very  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  body ;  be- 
cause only  a  short  time  eh^)ses  before  the  human  ofipring  be- 
gins to  show  signs  of  thought.    Does  any  one  hold  that  the  signs 
of  thou^t  and  feeling  which  a  young  child  at  first  exhibits,  are 
notlung  different  from  what  a|q)ear  in  the  brutal  species,  and  so 
are  no  eyidence  of  the  existence  of  a  rational  and  moral  nature  ? 
And  does  he  hold  accordingly  that  a  human  being  exists  for  a 
considerable  time,  —  maybe  six  mon&s  or  &  year,  —  with  ody 
tiiat  principle  of  intelligence  and  feeling  whidi  belongs  to  irra- 
tional animals,  and  that  he  afterwards  receives  from  the  creative 
hand  of  God  a  rational  and  immortal  so\4  ?    I  reply :  if  a  child 
may  exist  so  long,  and  advance  so  frur  towards  developing  a 
human  character,  without  a  human  soul;  why  may  he  not  do 
witiiout  a  soul  still  further?     Or  if  it  should  be  thought  that 
after  a  time,  (six  months  or  a  year)  the  exigencies  of  human 
existence  demand  the  addition  of  a  soul,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  time  when  this  important  event  takes  place  would  be  at- 
tended with  some  visible  signs ;  that  the  transiticm  from  the  state 
of  mere  animal  existence,  to  rational  and  moral  existence,  must 
be  followed  at  once  by  some  very  noticeable  effects.     To  say 
that  so  momentous  a  change  could  take  place  without  being 
observed,  would  be  unreascmable.     On  the  contrary,  we  should 
suppose  that  past  experience  must  have  clearly  shown  at  what 
period  or  near  what  period  of  life,  such  an  event  usually  takes 
place  ;  and  that,  when  the  period  approaches,  an  intense  interest 
must  be  waked  up  in  the  minds  of  parents  and  friends,— an 
interest  far  greater  than  that  which  is  commonly  felt  m  the  birth 
of  the  body.     For  surely  the  production  of  an  immortal  soul  is 
a  vastiy  more  important   event,  than  the  bringing  forth  of  a 
mortal  body.     If  the  opinion  under  consideraticm  is  true,  then  we 
should  think  that  when  the  time  for  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
wonderfrd  event  draws  near,  whether  by  night  or  by  day,  aU 
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eyes  would  be  awake  to  obeerve  it.  For  who  can  be  inattentiye 
when  a  little  child,  say  a  year  old,  is  about  to  receiye  from  the 
hand  of  Ghxl  a  never  dying  soul,  —  to  be  changed  from  a  mere 
animal  to  a  rational  and  monJ  being,  and  so  to  be  joined  to  the 
sodety  of  those  who  are  subject  to  the  law  and  accountable  f<Hr 
Iheir  actions  ?  But  what  evidence  is  there  of  such  a  change  7 
To  suppose  such  a  thing  would  be  unreasonable  and  unphiloeophi- 
cal,  if  not  ridiculous.  On  such  a  supposition  we  might  wish  to 
mquire,  what  becomes  of  those  who  die  in  infancy,  before  they 
have  a  soul  ?  Will  they  ever  have  a  soul  ?  If  so,  we  suppose 
it  must  be  created  and  joined  to  the  body  at  or  after  the  resur- 
recticm ;  for  it  could  hardly  be  thought  that  Qoi  would  create 
souls  in  flie  intermediate  time  between  death  and  the  resurreo- 
tion.  If  those  who  die  in  in£Emcy  die  without  souls,  and  are 
never  to  have  souls ;  then  we  can  hardly  believe  that  their  bodies 
will  be  raked  from  the  dead  7  For  what  concern  can  mere 
animal  bodies  have  in  the  judgment  day,  which  is  intended  for 
moral  beings,  and  appertains  wholly  to  a  moral  government? 
And  if  those  who  die  in  eariy  childhood,  are  not  to  be  raised 
from  tiie  dead,  then  what  John  says,  ^^  I  saw  the  dead,  both 
small  and  great,  stand  before  €h)d,"  must  be  understood  in 
a  very  limited  sense  ;  for  those  who  die  in  in&ncy  make  no  in- 
conmderable  part  of  the  human  race.  Such  a  notion  as  this 
would  occasicm  great  and  distressing  difficulties.  How  would 
parents  feel,  how  ought  they  to  feel,  in  respect  to  children  wha 
five  and  die  without  souls,  and  who  of  course  do  not  belong  to 
the  family  of  rational  and  moral  beings,  and  to  whom  death  wiH 
be  an  eternal  sleep  7  What  would  parents  do  with  their 
natural  c^ection»,  which  manifestiy  imply  that  their  o&pring 
have,  not  only  the  same  animal  nature,  but  the  same  intelligeni, 
social,  and  moral  nature  with  tiiemselves  ?  How  should  they 
regulate  their  proffern  for  their  children  7  Or  rather  how  could 
tiiey  with  propriety  pray  for  them  at  all  7  Or  if  they  should 
pray,  for  what  diould  they  pray  7  And  what  would  be  the 
meaning  of  reli^us  rites  in  relation  to  tiiose  who  have  no 
sonls7 
VOL  n.  28 
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But  I  hare  said  enough,  perhaps  too  nraoh,  on  sach  a  sobjeci 
For  who  will  deny  tiiat  human  beings  are  bom  with  souls,  —  born 
rati(Mial  and  moral  agents  ?  Some  however  admit  that  men  are 
bom  rational  and  moral  beings,  while  thej  do  not  admit  Aat 
thej  are  bom  subjects  of  moral  depravity.  But  if  mankind  are 
b<»n  intelligent  and  moral  agents,  and  yet  are  not  subjects  of 
depravity  at  the  commencement  of  their  b^g,  tilien  one  of  two 
tilings  must  be  true  ;  they  are  either  holyyOr  they  hcmetiocharcuAer 
at  allj  i.  e.,  are  in  a  state  of  indiflference  ajs  to  holiness  and  sin. 
Rational  and  moral  beings  cannot  be  supposed  capaUe  of  ex- 
isting in  more  than  three  states ;  a  state  of  holiness  or  moral 
purity,  a  state  of  sin  ov  depravity,  and  a  state  of  neutrality  in 
which  they  are  neither  holy  nor  onful.  But  human  bemgs  as 
they  commence  their  existence,  are  not  holy.  This  is  proved  by 
evidence  too  clear  to  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  a  point  in  which  all 
who  believe  the  Bible  are*  agreed.  If  then  they  are  not  morally 
depraved,  they  are  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  having  nothmg  eitiier 
morally  good  or  evil.  Our  present  business  is  to  examine  this 
position,  and  see  what  difficulties  attend  it  and  what  c<mseqn0]»- 
bes  would  seem  to  flow  from  it. 

Here  then  we  have  a  being  with  a  rational  soul,  —  one  horn  a 
moral  agentj  without  any  dispomtion,  either  right  or  wrong,  with- 
out any  bias  or  tendency  either  to  good  or  evil ;  —  a  moral  na- 
ture but  no  moral  chuncter,  not  even  the  first  elements  of  it ;  — 
a  rational  and  immortid  mind  existing  in  no  state  either  of  hdi- 
ness  or  sin  ?  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  too  of  anotbor 
kind,  and  still  more  important.  A  rational  being,  a  morsl  agent, 
is  of  course  a  subject  of  monJ  government.  From  his  very 
nature  he  is  under  law.  But  according  to  the  suf^porition,  this 
being,  who  is  by  his  very  nature  under  law,  has  no  relation  to 
law ;  and  has  nothing  which  the  law  can  pronounce  either  good 
or  bad,  —  nothing  which  can  be  ei^r  approved  or  disapproved 
by  the  final  Judge.  Now  suppose  he  dies  in  eariy  childhood. 
As  he  is  horn  a  moral  agent,  a  subject  of  moral  government,  he 
will  exist  hereafter,  and  will  be  called  to  judgment  at  &e  hat 
day.    But  what  can  the  judgment  day  have  to  do  with  him  ? 
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What  sentence,  either  fisivorable  or  unfavorable,  can  be  passed 
upon  him  7  He  is  neither  righteous  nor  wicked,  —  neither  pore 
nor  impure;  has  no  character,  and  is  in  no  moral  state, 
miless  a  change  has  taken  place  in  him  between  death  and 
judgment.  Accordinglj  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  heaven, 
because  he  is  not  bolj ;  nor  doomed  to  hell,  because  he  is  not 
smful. 

Again  ;  if  man  is  not  the  subject  of  moral  depravity  from  the 
first,  then  there  is  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  at  the  beginning 
of  Efe,  during  which  regeneration  is  not  necessary,  nor  even 
possible.  It  is  not  necessary,  because  there  is  no  impurity  to 
be  removed,  no  einful  disporition  to  be  subdued,  no  monJ  defi- 
ciency to  be  supplied.  And  as  to*  the  holmess  which  God  re- 
quires,—  what  is  there  to  hinder  it  when  the  proper  time  for  it 
shall  arrive,  and  a  suitable  object  shall  be  presented  to  view  ? 
Evidently  there  can  be  no  need  of  the  renewal  of  the  heart  in 
order  to  the  exercise  of  holmess ;  for  the  heart,  remaining  in  its 
native  state,  in  which  there  is  nothing  wrong,  will,  we  should 
think,  have  right  affections  when  it  has  any.  In  such  a  case 
how  is  regeneration  even  possible  7 '  The  change  implied  in  re- 
generation is  a  change  fix)m  rin  to  holmess.  But  according  to 
the  supposition,  man,  at  that  period  of  his  existence,  neither  has 
nor  is  capable  of  having  anything  either  sinful  or  holy,  either 
morally  right  or  wrong.  So  that  to  suppose  a  change  from  the 
one  to  the  other  would  be  absurd.  And  if  no  moral  change  is 
necessary  or  conceivable  during  the  first  period  of  life,  .then  it 
would  be  manifestly  unsuitable  to  pray  that  a  child  during  that 
period  may  have  tlie  influence  of  the  Spirit  to  sanctify  his  heart ; 
and  aQ  the  fervent,  agonizing  supplications  which  pious  parents 
have  offered  up  to  Ood,  that  their  mfant  children  might  be  bom 
agtun,  and  so  fitted  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  have  resulted 
fix>m  mistake,  and  have  been  in  vam. 

If  infant  children  are  the  subjects  of  no  depravity  and  no 
moral  deficiency, — if  they  are  m  no  sense  mnful;  then  how  is 
their  state  diflferent  firom  what  it  would  have  been  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned  7    And  what  is  the  meaning  of  Bom.  5 :  15  — 19.  which 
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in  different  forma  of  expression  sets  forth  the  important  effect  of 
Adam's  sin  upon  the  state  of  his  posterity  ? 

Further;  if  the  children  of  men,  during  the  first  period  of 
their  life,  have  no  depravity;  if  they  are  in  no  sense  to  be 
regarded  as  sinners ;  then  how  are  they  capable  of  receiving 
the  special  benefits  of  Christ's  death  and  mediation?  And  if 
they  die  during  that  period  and  go  to  the  state  of  the  blessed, 
how  are  they  indebted  to  Christ  for  salvation  ?  He  died  for 
sinners.  He  came  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.  The 
Apostle  says,  "  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;"  i.  e., 
dead  in  sin.  Thus  he  makes  the  design  of  Christ's  death  reach 
to  those,  and  those  only,  who  are  sinners^  or  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
death.  Accordingly  if  there  are  any  human  beings  who  are  not 
sinners,  for  them  Christ  did  not  die.  For,  unless  the  Apostle 
was  mistaken,  Christ's  dymg  for  them  evinced  that  they  were 
rinners.  If  he  died  for  all,  then  were  aU  dead.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  uniform  representation  of  God's  word  to  suppose, 
that  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the  redemption  which  he  accom- 
plishes, relates  to  any  who  are  not  sinners.  Theorizers  may  say 
what  they  will ;  this  plain  truth  will  come  out,  namely,  that  if  aU 
ttiose  who  die  during  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  (and  a 
vast  multitude  they  are,)  die  without  any  sin,  they  are  saved, 
if  saved  at  all,  in  a  different  way  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
They  owe  nothing  to  Christ  as  Redeemer.  He  did  not  die  for 
them.  And  they  can  never  join  in  the  song  of  the  redeemed ; 
"  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his 
own  blood,  —  be  glory  and  dominion  forever  and  ever."  They 
can  never  sustain  the  same  relation  to  Christ  with  the  redeemed, 
and  can  never  have  the  same  emotions  of  gratitude  to  lum. 
The  two  great  blessings  which  flow  from  Christ's  work  as  Re- 
deemer, are  forgiveness  and  sanctification.  If  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity  is  not  true,  those  who  die  in  infancy  are  in- 
capable of  receiving  either  of  these  blessings.  There  can  be 
no  for^veness  where  there  is  no  guilt,  and  no  sanctification  where 
there  is  ho  depravity  of  heart.  If  mankind  are  not  naturally 
depraved,  what  significancy  can  those  who  hold  to  the  baptism  of 
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infimt  chfldren,  attribnte  to  iiiat  rite  ?  Would  It  not  be  totally 
Tmrneaning  ?  The  ordinance  of  baptism  is  commonly  understood 
to  denote  purification,  i.  e.,  spiritual  renewal,  either  as  already 
dfected,  or  as  necessary.  But  the  baptism  of  infant  children 
could  not  have  any  significancy,  if  they  were  not  in  any  sense 
depraved.  And  if  any  one  who  denies  native  depravity  ad- 
ministers this  rite  to  children,  does  he  know  what  he  is  doing  ? 
He  may  pray  that  God  would  bless  the  children,  and  preserve 
their  life,  and  make  their  parents  faithful.  But  unless  he 
forgets  himself  and  his  piety  prevails  over  his  speculations, 
he  wiU  not  pray,  as  is  usual,  that  what  is  signified  by  the 
washing  of  water,  may  be  accomplished  in  the  souls  of  the 
children,  that  they  may  now  be  renewed  by  the  Spirit  and 
nutde  the  children  of  God,  and  that  whether  they  live  to  adult 
years  or  die  in  infancy,  they  may  thus  be  prepared  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  if  the  same  Christian  minister  is 
eaUed  to  pray  for  infEtnt  children  who  are  about  to  die,  he 
will  not, —  (unless  his  piety  prevails  over  his  speculations,)  — 
he  will  not  earnestly  pray  that  they  may  be  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  blood  of  Christ  may  cleanse  them 
firom  sin.  He  will  not  look  to  redeeming  grace  to  save  them. 
Ee  cannot  do  thi$  conmtently  with  his  denial  of  native  da- 
framty.  We  have  witnessed  more  than  once,  how  a  minister 
who  has  renounced  this  doctrine  is  embarrassed  and  strait- 
ened, when  he  prays  for  infant  children,  either  publicly  or 
privately.  He  does  not  honestly  regard  them  and  feel  for 
them  as  belonging  to  the  ruined  race  of  man,  upon  whom 
death  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  have  come  through 
Uie  offence  of  one ;  and  he  does  not  pour  out  his  heart  to 
God  that  he  would  grant  them  the  blessings  of  redemption. 
He  does  not  commit  them  in  fsdth  to  the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  sin.  Thus  does  vain  philosophy  turn  man 
aside  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  check  the  sjHrit 
of  prayer,  and  chill  the  warmest  affections  of  the  soul. 

Such  as  I  have  now   described,  appear  to  me   to  be   coit- 
sequences  of  denying  the  native   depravity  of  man.     I  might 
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mention  stiD  more.  Some  of  those  who  denj  this  doctrine,  are 
so  bold  and  independent  as  to  arow  these  consd^uenoes,  at 
least  the  most  important  of  them.  Now  in  Tiew  of  ihese  con- 
sequences which  seem  plainly  to  flow  from  sach  a  demal,  we 
shall  find  great  reason  to  be  jealous  oyer  ourselves  and  to  gmrd 
our  judgment,  our  imagpiaiion,  and  our  heart,  against  ritiier 
neglecting  or  going  beyond  the  dictates  of  Qod*s  holy  wofd. 
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COMMON   OBJECTIONS  TO  NATIVB  DEPRAVITT  Of ADHISSIBLl. 

In  the  preoeding  chapters  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  de- 
tpravity  has  been  stated,  loid  the  eridence  which  supports  it 
briefly  exhibited.  And  in  addition  to  this,  some  of  the  conse- 
quences  of  denying  the  doctrine  have  been  adverted  to.  Be- 
fore leaving  the  subject  it  wiU  be  proper  to  examine  very  par- 
licularly  the  objections  which  are  commonly  urged  against  the 
doctrine.  But  before  entering  upon  this  examination,  let  us 
pause  a  littie  and  inquhre  mto  the  nature  of  the  objections  usually 
brou^t  against  our  doctrine,  and  how  fur  objections  of  this  kind 
are  worthy  of  our  serious  regard. 

I  cannot  but  think  that  we  are  in  danger  of  bemg  perplexed 
snd  led  into  hurtful  mistakes  by  admitting  all  kinds  of  objections 
to  be  brought  against  a  Scripture  doctrine  and  allowing  them 
to  have  influence  upon  our  faith,  or  even  to  be  entitied  to  pav- 
iieular  consideration.  My  meaniiig  may  be  illustrated  by  an 
example.  A  man  is  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  by 
evidence  which  is  clear,  abundant,  and  unquestionable,  is  proved 
to  be  guilty.  But  those  engaged  as  counsel  for  the  accused 
bring  forward  various  objections  to  ihe  £eu^  of  his  having  coofr- 
mitted  the  deed.  They  argue,  flrst,  that  it  is  extremely  ina* 
probable,  and  even  incredible,  that  a  man  endued  with  reason 
and  conscience,  should  commit  such  a  crime ;  especiaUy  that  a 
nan,  endued  with  self-love,  and  a  desire  for  his  own  safety  and 
happiness,  should  comnot  a  crime  which  would  certainly  expose 
him  to  ruin.     Secondly^  they  argue  that  it  is  specially  m^ 
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reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  should  lay  violent  hands  opcm 
the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the  mother  of  his  children,  aad  long  the 
object  of  the  tenderest  affections  of  his  heart.  Thirdly,  they 
argue  that  the  man  had  a  good  education,  was  brought  up  in  a 
good  family,  was  esteemed  and  loved  by  his  friends,  and  knew 
the  happiness  of  domestic  and  social  life ;  and  that  he  had  long 
proved  himself  to  be  a  very  affectionate  husband ;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  he  should  voluntarily  break  all  the  ties 
which  bound  him  to  his  dearest  relatives,  and  sacrifice  all  the 
pleasure  he  might  enjoy  in  their  society  and  friendship.  Fourth- 
ly, they  say,  how  can  we  believe  that  a  benevolent  and  powerful 
Ood,  who  directs  and  controls  all  events,  would  give  a  man  up 
to  commit  a  crime  so  horrible  and  destructive,  or  that  a  just  and , 
compassionate  .God  would  suffer  a  harmless  and  lovely  wife  to 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  her  husband  ?  These  and 
ottier  like  objections  are  urged  to  discredit  the  fact  proved,  and 
to  make  it  out  that  the  man  cannot  be  considered  as  gmlty  of 
the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  learned  and  upright 
judge  tells  the  advocates  for  the  accused,  that  their  arguments 
are  irrdevant  and  of  no  weight;  that  6bjection»  of  suck  a  kind 
are  whoUy  inadmissible  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  He  says  to  them^ 
have  you  anything  to  allege  against  the  character  of  the  wit- 
nesses, or  anything  to  invalidate  the  testimony  they  have  given  ? 
The  advocates  for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  reply,  that  they  have 
nothing  in  particular  to  allege  in  that  way,  but  that  they  verily 
think  the  witnesses  are  somehow  mistaken,  and  that  the  man 
cannot  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  The  judge  says  to  them; 
**  We  do  not  inquire  for  opinionSy  but  for  facts.  These  specu- 
iative  objections  which  you  urge  with  so  much  warmth,  have  no 
force,  being  mere  conjectures^  empty  notions^  matters  of  imagmO' 
Hon  or  feeUng^  which  are  set  aside  by  the  rules  of  justice.  Tho 
Court  cannot  consent  even  to  take  such  objections  into  consid- 
eration. They  are  inadmissible.  How  plausible  soever  they 
may  be,  they  can  avail  nothing  against  testimony  and  facts. 
They  are  excluded  by  the  laws  of  evidence." 

The  princijde  involved  in  this  statement  is  of  great  impor- 
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tanoe,  and  should  be  carefullj  observed  in  regard  to  eyery 
doctrine  of  revelation  and  of  natural  religion.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, we  have  clear  and  conclusive  evidence,  from  within  or 
Grom  without,  of  the  being  of  Ood^  of  his  providential  and  moral 
government,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Scriptures ;  we  believe  these  doctrines ;  and  we  believe  th^n 
oonfidently,  notwithstanding  any  objections  which  can  be  urged 
against  them.  But  suppose  ttie  objections  are  such  as  we  are 
not  able  to  obviate  ;  what  shall  we  say  then  ?  Our  reply  is  that 
the  objections  are  nothing  but  speculative  opinions,  the  product 
rf  an  irregular  imagination,  perhaps  of  a  proud,  unsubdued  heart. 
And  what  can  such  objections  avail  in  opposition  to  legitimate 
evidence  and  plain  facts?  The  infidel  comes  forward  with 
arguments  against  the  existence  and  government  of  God.  Some 
of  his  arguments  are  such  that  we  are  not  able  to  meet  them  and 
to  show  directly  that  they  have  no  force.  What  shaU  we  do  ? 
Shall  we  allow  them  to  be  valid  ?  No ;  we  say  they  are  xnad- 
mUrible.  Why  ?  Because  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  and  used 
for  such  a  purpose ;  —  because  they  are  mere  opinions^  dubious 
tpeeulationSj  and  are  arreted  against  clear  evidence  and  wM 
hkownfade.  The  Socinian  urges  a  multitude  of  difficulties  and 
objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Are  we  able  fully 
and  satisfactorily  to  remove  them  ?  No ;  we  do  not  pretend  to 
this.  How  then  do  we  proceed?  We  hold  that  whatever  ob- 
jections and  difficulties  may  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Socinian, 
they  are  made  up  of  mere  speculative  opinions  and  conjectures, 
and  cannot  be  admitted  to  have  any  weight  in  opposition  to  plain 
Scripture  evidence ;  that,  having  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God,  our  great  inquiry  is,  whether  the  Bible 
teaches  the  doctrine,  not  whether  there  are  any  speculative 
difficulties  attending  it.  We  proceed  m  the  same  way  as  to  the 
atonement,  the  resurrection,  and  other  doctrines.  And  this  is 
the  only  safe  and  correct  mode  of  proceeding  in  regard  to  the 
subject  now  before  us.  The  doctrine  that  man  is  by  nature 
entirely  depraved,  is  supported  by  the  clearest  evidence  firom  the 
word  of  God  and  from  obvious  feicts.      Our  depravity  has  as 
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many  marks  or  evidences  of  being  natural  as  any  of  the  attii- 
Imtes  or  qoalities  of  our  mind.  First;  it  is  universal.  Sec- 
ondly; it  shows  itself  very  early,  —  i.  e.,  just  as  soon  as  ire 
become  capable  of  acting  it  out.  Thirdly ;  it  cannot  be  attarir 
bated  to  any  change  which  takes  place  in  man  subsequently  to 
his  birth.  Fourthly  ;  it  operates  spontaneously,  like  other  natop 
ral  qualities,  fifthly ;  it  is  hard  to  be  resisted  and  subdued. 
Sixthly  ;  such  obviously  is  the  nature  and  condition  of  mankind, 
that  we  can  certainly  predict  that  all  who  are  bom  into  the  world 
during  the  present  and  every  future  generation,  will  sin,  and 
sin  only  through  their  whole  moral  existence,  unless  they  are 
created  anew  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood.  These  marks  of  native  de- 
pravity are  presented  before  us  by  the  word  of  God  9jA  by 
observation  and  experience.  I  hold  that  this  evidence  is  atf^ 
fident  to  establish  the  doctrine.  Any  objection  in  order  to  bo 
valid,  must  lie  against  this  evidence.  But  if  no  one  can  show 
any  fault  in  the  evidence,  the  doctrine  is  proved.  If  any  one 
affirms  that  the  evidence  is  defective,  let  him  show  wherein  it  is 
defective.  What  better  evidence,  nay,  what  other  evidence  could 
the  doctrine  have,  supposing  it  to  be  true  ?  Review  the  wbtie 
argument  again,  and  examine  every  part  of  it  with  still  greato 
care.  Take  each  of  tiie  marks  €i  native  depravity  above  men- 
tioned by  itself,  'and  see  whether  it  is  not  as  clear  an  evidence 
as  you  could  reasonably  expect  to  find,  on  the  supposition  tiiat 
our  doctrine  is  true.  Depravity  is  imiversal.  Now  could  it  be 
more  evidently  universal,  if  it  actually  belonged  to  ihe  moial 
nature  of  man  from  the  beginning  ?  It  shows  itself  early.  It 
it  were  in  £Eu;t  a  native  quality,  could  it  show  itself  earlier  than 
it  now  does  ?  Does  it  not  take  the  very  first  opportunity  whidi 
tiie  state  of  the  body  and  mind  a&rds,  to  act  itself  out  ?  And 
does  it  not,  as  it  were,  press  for  such  an  opportunity,  even  befbre 
the  season  for  moral  action  fully  arrives  ?  Does  not  the  principle 
of  evil  thrust  itself  out  in  a  partial  and  broken  manner,  before 
a  capacity  exists  for  any  more  perfect  forms  of  transgression  ?* 

*  "In  combatting  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  Mr.  Locke,  following  Aristotle, 
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Again ;  maral  evil  in  man  is  not  amng  to  any  change  whiek 
takes  place  in  his  disposition  or  character  subsequently  to  his  birth. 
If  this  is  true,  is  it  not  a  clear  proof  that  depravity  is  a  natural, 
origiDal  property  of  man  ?  Most  evidently  moral  depravity  be- 
longs to  him  dfftertcardsj  when  he  becomes  capable  of  showing 
what  he  is.  Now  if  he  afterwards  has  a  depraved  dii^)06ition, 
and  if  no  change  takes  place  in  his  disposition  subsequently  to 
bis  birth,  then  this  depravity  of  nature  belongs  to  him  from  the 
first  Is  not  this  evident  ?  It  is  true  that  our  first  parents  were 
depraved.  But  the  Scriptures  show  that  their  depravity  implied 
a  change  in  their  moral  state.  At  first  they  were  obedient  and- 
holy.  After  a  time  they  disobeyed.  That  act  of  disobedience 
WIS  their  &11.  Before  that  they  stood.  They  were  upri^t. 
Hie  act  (^  on  mentioned  was  their  first  sin.  Accordingly  we 
never  say  that  their  depravity  was  natural.  If  they  had  pos- 
fleesed  the  same  dispantion  from  the  first,  as  they  dowed  when 
they  disobeyed  the  divine  command;  if  that  disobedience  had 
been  only  the  acting  out  of  a  heart  which  had  always  been 
disinclined  to  obey  Ood;  we  should  say  their  onfulness  was 
natural,  tiiat  they  commenced  their  existence  in  a  state  of  moral 
depravity.  There  is  however  clear  evidence  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  But  how  is  it  with  their  posterity?  Is  there  any 
evidence  that  their  first  state  is  a  state  of  moral  purity  ?  tiiat 
ihey  are  origmaUy  inclined  to  good  ?     What  evidence  diould  we 

liM  compared  the  hnman  mind  to  «  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  which  clianctert 
of  different  descriptionf  maj  snbseqnently  be  written.  By  those  philosophen 
who  deny  the  innate  depravity  of  human  nature,  the  comparison  has  frequently 
been  applied  to  the  mind  in  regard  to  its  moral  state,  its  dispositions  and  ten- 
dencies. It  will  be  a  juster  comparison,  if,  in  this  respect,  we  liken  the  mind  to 
a  sheet  of  paper  on  which  hare  been  written  characters  in  sympathetic  ink,  which 
ire  not  discernible  by  the  eye,  till,  by  approximation  to  tlie  fire,  or  by  some  ap^ 
pn^riate  chemical  application,  they  are  brought  out  into  legible  distinctness.  So 
is  it  with  the  principles  of  evil  in  infancy.  We  may  not,  for  a  time,  be  sensible 
of  their  presence ;  and  may  be  delighted  with  the  smih'ng  harmlessness  of  the 
little  babe.  But  the  principles  are  there ;  and  require  only  the  inflnence  of  cir- 
ounstances  to  bring  them  into  practical  and  visible  manifestation,  a  manifestation 
iHiich,  to  the  eye  of  even  a  superficial  observer,  commences  at  a  very  early 
period."     Wardlaw't  Chrittian  Ethics,  p.  98.    London  Ed. 
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expect  if  this  'were  actually  the  case  ?    We  should  expect  tiie 
evidence  of  fects.     We  should  expect  to  see  a  natural  inclination 
to  good  unfolded  in  acts  of  goMness,  as  soon  as  men  are  capable 
of  such  acts.     We  should  expect  to  see  an  earlj  development 
of  those  right  feelings  which  are  the  first  principles  of  holiness, 
'^jmt  such  a  development  as  was  made  hy  the  child  Jesus  ;   I 
add,  and  such  as  was  first  made  by  Adam  and  Eve.    Jesus  be- 
gan his  existence  as  a  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  moral  purity. 
His  nature  was  holy  from  the  first,  and  he  acted  out  that  pore 
and  holy  nature  very  early,  in  the  way  of  loving  and  obeying 
Qoi,     The  good  tree  bore  good  fruit.     This  was  the  visible  evi- 
dence he  gave  of  his  native  purity,  —  his  original  disposition  to 
goodness.     It  was  just  such  evidence  as  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected.    And  it  is  what  we  should  now  expect  of  human  beingi 
generally,  if  they  were  bom  in  a  state  of  moral  purity,  — unless 
they  were  corrupted  after  they  were  bom,  and  before  they  were 
capable  of  visible  moral  actions.     But  do  the  children  of  men 
show  any  such  signs  that  they  have  a  nature  origmaUy  puce 
and  holy  ?     Or  do  the  Scriptures  teach  that  they  have  ?     I  de- 
mand then  of  any  who  assert  the  native  purity  of  man,  that 
they  produce  some  plain  proof  of  such  purity.     And  if  there  is 
no  proof  of  this,  then  clearly  there  is  no  proof  that  any  mond 
change  takes  place  in  man  after  his  birth,  in  order  to  his  being 
depraved.     If  it  is  said,  as  it  is  said  by  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Ware,  that  we  are  originally  without  any  moral  bias  one  way  or 
the  other,  —  neither  inclined  nor  disinclined  to  holiness  or  to  sin, 
—  that  we  are  perfectly  neutral ;  here  again  I  look  for  evidence. 
What  proof  might  we  naturally  and  justly  expect,  were  this  the 
feet  ?     If  the  minds  of  men  were  at  first  as  much  inclined  one 
way  as  the  other,  certainly  we  should  expect  they  would  show 
this.     If    in    some  circumstances,    that    is,    in    circumstances 
strongly  tempting  and  urging  them  to  sin,  they  were  to  bend 
one  way;   in  other  circumstances  as  strongly  ur^g  them  to 
holiness,  we  should  expect  they  would  bend  the  other  way.    But 
our  expectation  would  be  sadly  disappointed.     For  the  chDdren 
of  men,  whom  the  writei-s  above  named  suppose  to  be  equally 
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inclined  both  ways  do  all  adudUy  incline  one  way  and  that  the 
wr<mg  way ; — all  of  them,  as  soon  as  thej  are  capable,  yield 
themselyes  servants  to  sin;  —  Jesns  only  excepted,  —  not  one 
of  the  whde  race,  unless  bom  again,  ever  inclines  to  the  way  of 
holiness.  I  say  then,  there  is  no  such  evidence  as  we  should  nat- 
urally look  for,  to  prove  that  men  commence  their  existence  in  an 
indifferent,  neutral  state,  inclined  neither  one  way  nor  the  other. 
Of  course  there  is  no  evidence  agunst  the  common  position,  that 
the  depravity  which  shows  itself  in  eiyrly  life  is  natural  to  man ; 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  change 
either  from  an  ori^nal  state  of  holiness,  or  from  a  neutral  state. 
The  evidence  in  fsbvor  of  our  positicm  is  then,  in  this  respect,  sub- 
ject to  no  abatement ;  ma  is  it  conceivable  how  it  could  be  great- 
er than  it  is. 

Another  evidence  before  mentioned  in  favor  of  considering  our 
depravity  native,  is,  Ihat  it  operaUM  tpantaneaualy.  It  operates 
thus  in  early  Hfe,  and  ever  afterwards.  Is  not  this  such  evidence 
IS  we  should  naturally  look  for  to  prove  human  depravity  to  be 
natural  ?  Is  it  not  the  same  proof  that  we  have  that  other  things 
are  natural  7  Does  not  this  principle  of  evil  which  we  have  in  our 
hearts,  operate  as  freely  and  spontaneously  as  any  of  our  bodily 
appetites  ?  Does  it  not  manifest  as  much  intrinsic  force,  as  much 
impulse  to  action,  as  what  we  call  natural  affection  ?  And  does  it 
jkot  manifest  this  as  early  as  the  state  of  the  body  and  mind  wiU 
allow  ?  Now  supposing  our  depravity  to  be  natural,  could  we  in 
fins  respect  look  for  any  greater  evidence  of  its  being  so  than  we 
have  ?  Is  it  conceivable  that  a  heart  really  depraved  from  the 
first,  could  act  out  its  de]»ravity  more  spontaneously,  more  prompt- 
ly, or  under  less  force  of  temptation,  in  early  life  and  afterwards, 
tiian  the  heart  of  man  actually  does  ? 

Farther ;  depravity  has  the  same  mark  of  being  natural,  with 
o&er  tilings  commonly  considered  as  natural,  in  this  respect  also, 
that  it  it  hard  to  be  resisted  and  overcome.  Is  not  this  one  of  the 
marks  which  we  should  expect  to  find,  supposing  our  depravity  to 
be  natural  ?  And  so  fiur  as  this  is  concerned,  is  there  any  defect  - 
in  the  evidence  ?    Is  there  any  instance  among  human  beings, 
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even  among  those  who  attend  to  reli^on  in  rerj  earlj  life,  m 
which  the  principle  of  evil  in  the  heart  is  ectsibf  subdued  f  It 
there  any  mstance  in  which  it  is  overcome  and  eradicated  withoat 
immense  labor  and  difficulty  ?  Yea,  is  it  ever  overcome  without 
the  ahnighty  help  of  God's  Spirit  ?  On  Buppomtion  that  depravi- 
ty does  really  belong  to  our  moral  natnre  from  the  beginning,  can 
we  conceive  that  it  would  require  more  earnest  or  more  lasting 
effort,  or  more  divine  help,  to  overcome  it,  than  is  found  to  be 
necessary  now  m  the  experience  cl  Christians  ?  In  this  respect 
then,  could  any  one  demand  greater  evidence  than  we  actually 
have,  that  our  doctrine  is  true  ? 

There  is  still  another  pomt,  namely ;  such  is  the  nature  ci  man, 
— such  the  state  in  which  human  bemgs  are  bom,  thai  «f6  can  e$r- 
tcdnly  predict  that  they  tvill  all  nn,  and  only  sin^  unlew  theg  ar$ 
bom  again.  Is  there  any  defect  in  ihi»  evidence  of  native  cor- 
ruption ?  Does  not  Ihe  circumstance  that  we  caneertainly  foretell 
what  will  be  the  moral  development  of  the  nund  in  every  one  of 
our  race,  imply  that  the  ori^al  state  of  the  mind  is  disordered  t 
In  this  matter  we  do  not  wait  for  development.  We  do  not  wait 
for  a  single  action  or  motion  of  a  new  bom  child.  As  soon  as  we 
see  a  human  being,  fhou^  at  the  very  be^nning  of  life,  we 
know  that  such  a  being  will  sin.  Does  not  this  imply  that  we 
know  what  sort  of  a  being  he  is  ?  But  how  do  we  know  this  ? 
Why,  how  do  we  know  that  a  young  grape-vine  wiU  bear  grapes, 
and  that  a  young  fig-tree  wiU  bear  figs  7  And  how  do  we  know 
that  a  young  thorn-bush  wiU  bear  ihora-berries,  and  not  orangea  t 
And  how  do  we  know  that  a  jroung  Ii<m  will  be  fierce  and  camir 
vorous?  And  how  do  we  know  that  a  new  bom  duU  will  think  and 
remember  and  fed  ?  We  know  it  from  uniform  experience.  And 
is  not  experience  just  as  uniform  m  regard  to  on  ?  AoccMtlingl^, 
we  know  that  every  human  being  will  sin,  as  certainly  as  we  know 
what  will  take  place  in  any  of  tiie  other  instanoes  above  men- 
tioned. Have  we  not  then,  in  this  respect,  the  hij^ieet  possible 
evidence  that  man's  moral  nature  is  from  the  first  depraved? 
Does  not  this  perfect  uniformity  of  eftots  indicate  a  settled  war 
stitution  of  iUngs,  —  a  miforai  cause  ?     Is  not  this  a 
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with  all  sober  men,  both  as  to  the  phymoal  and  moral  world  ? 
'  Does  any  one  doubt  the  conolusion  and  saj,  it  may  be,  after  all, 
that  somet/dnff  different  wiU  result  from  the  nature  or  state  qf 
mmd  which  man  originalhf  has,  CfhUdren  are  bam  intelligenty 
free,  moral  agents.  Now  it  may  be  that  some  of  them  wiU  avoid 
sin  and  be  oompletefy  hob/j  as  Jesus  was*  It  may  be  that  $ome 
tkange  of  circumstances  will  lead  to  this.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
these  mHUoM  of  free  agents  wiU  give  a  right  direction  to  their  ra- 
tixmal  and  moral  powere^  and  by  a  sinlese  lifcj  show  that  they  had 
no  sir^fulness  of  nature.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  trees  will 
bear  good  fruity  and  wiU  thus  manifest  that  they  are  good  trees. 
If  any  of  you  think  that  this  may  be  the  case,  or  if  you  have 
doubts  on  tiie  subject,  then  wait  and  see.  Let  future  experience 
Bolye  your  doubts.  If  you  find  that  any  of  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  in  any  circumstances,  are  not  sinners — if  you  find  that 
any  of  the  multitude  who  are  now  in  infancy,  or  any  who  shall 
be  bom  hereafter,  are  free  fiom  sin,  if  you  find  any  one,  who 
wi&out  being  bom  again,  has  any  degree  of  holiness ;  then  I  will 
acknowledge  that  ilie  evidence  here  presented  is  defective.  The 
eflbcts,  if  not  perfectly  uniform,  could  not  be  considered  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  uniform  cause  above  mentioned,  i.  e.  the  original 
state  of  ttie  human  mind,  or  the  moral  nature  of  man.  But  as 
an  past  experience  has  been  uniform,  we  must  consider  the  argu- 
ment good,  until  future  experience  shall  furnish  some  excepticm. 
If  one  single  exception  shall  ever  be  made;  if  there  is  ever 
found,  even  in  the  millennium,  a  sin^^e  son  or  daughter  of  Adam 
who,  without  bemg  changed  by  ilie  Divine  Spirit,  dudl  love  and 
obey  God  ;  then  and  only  then  will  it  be  evident  that  the  argu- 
ment here  used  is  not  concluave.  And  if  future  experience 
should  prove  ttie  argument  inconclusive,  how  could  we  support 
flie  credit  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ? 

As  to  the  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  I  put  the  same  ques- 
tion. Is  ttiere  any  defect  m  it  ?  Take  the  passages  separately 
and  together.  Do  they  not  teach  as  clearly  as  any  language 
could  teach,  that  the  character  which  we  have  by  nature,  or  in 
consequenoe  of  our  natural  birth,  is  such  that  we  cannot  be  ad- 
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mitted  into  heaven,  without  being  changed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 
No  words  could  more  certainly  show  that  we  have,  while  unre- 
newed, a  sinful  character  ;  or  that  this  character  comes  in  cons^ 
quence  of  our  natural  birth.  No  words  could  more  certainly 
Aow  that  we  are  depraved  by  nature.  The  texts  need  not  be 
repeated.  I  contend  that  the  Scriptures  clearly  teach  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  and  ihat  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  they  ooold 
teach  it  more  clearly. 

I  make  the  appeal  then  to  those  who  love  the  truth,  and  who 
are  accustomed  to  use  their  reason,  and  to  judge  according  to  ev- 
idence. Is  there  any  flaw  in  the  argument  by  which  the  doctrine 
is  supported  ?  Is  there  any  mistake  in  the  facts  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  reasoning  ?  Is  not  the  £Eu;t  in  each  case  sudi, 
both  m  regard  to  nature  and  degree,  as  I  have  represented  ? 
And  does  not  each  fact  contain  evidence  which  bears  directly  up- 
on the  question  at  issue  ?  I  ask  then,  is  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced,  defective  ?  Wherein  does  it  fiiil  ?  But  if  yoa 
have  nothing  to  offer  against  the  evidence  of  the  doctrine,  showing 
that  it  is  in  some  way  faulty  or  inooncluedve  ;  then,  according  to 
the  rules  of  reasonmg,  you  must  acknowledge  that  the  doctrine  k 
established. 

The  objections  which  are  most  frequently  urged  against  the 
doctrine  of  native  depravity,  and  which  have  the  greatest  wei^t 
in  the  minds  of  men,  are  of  such  a  kind,  that  they  may  be  dU- 
missed  at  once  as  unworthy  of  regard.  They  are  of  no  weight  in 
respect  to  the  point  at  issue.  Consisting  as  they  do  of  specula- 
tions, abstract  reasonings,  conjectures  and  cavils,  they  can  never 
avail  anything  against  the  evidence  of  facts.  Let  these  objec- 
tions be  multiplied  a  hundred  fold  ;  if  arrayed  agunst  clear,  un- 
impeachable evidence — evidence  which  is  addressed  to  c<»nmon 
sense,  and  such  as  is  acknowledged  in  all  other  cases  to  be  con- 
clusive ;  we  fling  them  to  the  winds.  An  objection  is  stated. 
We  say,  we  have  clear,  conclusive  evidence  of  the  &ct.  Anotin 
er  objection  is  stated,  and  another,  and  another.  We  meet  them 
with  the  same  reply,  that  we  have  clear  evidence  of  the  fisMst 
You  may  allege,  that  we  cannot  reconcile  native  depravity  either 
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wiiii  ihe  benevolenoe  of  God,  or  with  his  justice,  or  with  our  firee 
moral  agency  and  accoontabilitj.  Well,  sappose  we  cannot  rec- 
oncile these  things.  Does  it  follow  that  Q-od  cannot  f  Are  we 
equal  to  Gton  ?  And  because  we  are  now  unable  to  reconcile 
these  things,  does  it  follow  that  we  shall  always  be  unable  ?  Be 
it  so,  that  we  are  whoUy  unable  to  reconcile  our  native  depravity 
with  die  divine  benevolence  or  justice.  What  does  this  inability, 
or  more  properly  what  does  this  ignorance  of  ours  weigh  against 
dear  evidence  of  the  fact  ?  Be  it  so,  that  we  cannot  reconcile 
our  doctrine  with  our  moral  agency  and  accountability,  or  the 
principles  of  a  righteous  moral  government.  What  does  our  igno- 
rance in  this  respect  weigh  against  a  plain  matter  of  fietct  ?  If 
oar  ignorance,  or  the  objections  and  difBculties  which  arise  fitnn 
our  ignorance,  are  to  be  regarded  as  valid  arguments,  if  they 
are  sufficient  to  outweigh  dear  evidence,  and  to  disprove  well  at- 
tested fiacts ;  then  we  can  disprove  the  Scripture  account  of  the 
creation,  the  deluge,  and  the  destruction  of  Sodom ;  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  influence  of  tiie 
S{»rit,  the  resurrection,  future  puniriiment,  and  most  of  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation.  And  in  the  same  way,  we  can  disprove  well 
known  facts  m  regard  to  the  magnetic  power,  the  growth  of  a 
tree,  the  operations  of  mind  both  awake  and  adeep,  and  number- 
less things  which  occur  in  our  diuly  experience;  yea,  we  can 
disprove  the  existence  of  Ood,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  natural 
religicni.  F<ff  we  can  ask  questions  in  regard  to  each  of  these, 
which  no  man  can  answer.  We  can  bring  forward  objections  and 
difficulties  which  no  man  can  solve.  But  what  do  these  uxh 
answerable  objecticms  and  these  insolvable  dfficulties  prove  ? 
tiiey  prove  ovr  ignorcmee^  and  should  make  us  very  humble. 
But  they  can  never  be  admitted  as  valid  arguments  agunst  obvi- 
ous and  well  attested  feusts. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  involve  a  principle  of  great  prac- 
tical importance.  We  are  often  employed  in  attempting  to 
answeor  the  speculative  objections  which  are  urged  against  the 
doctrine  of  natural  depravity  and  other  important  articles  of  our 
fittth.  And  we  sometimes  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  seems  to 
24* 
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imply,  that  we  cannot  consistently  hold  the  doctrines  of  reli^on, 
unless  all  objections  and  difficulties  are  removed ;  and  we  labor 
hard  and  spend  much  precious  time  in  endeavoring  to  remove 
them.  But  this  is  needless.  These  speculative  objections  may 
be  dismissed  at  once  as  of  no  weight — as  totaUy  madndstibU. 
What  are  empty  notions,  imagmaiions,  surmises,  dreams,  origi- 
nating in  minds  disordered  and  dark,  and  what  are  complaints 
and  cavils,  originating  in  proud  unbelieving  hearts,  tiiat  they 
should  avail  any  thing  in  opposition  to  clear  evidence  and 
fact?  When  we  have  looked  at  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  word  and  providence  of  God,  and  find  what  is  the  fact,  our 
great  business  as  inquirers  after  the  trutti  is  at  an  end,  and  our 
fiuth  settled.  And  if  any  one  comes  forward,  not  to  show  any 
want  of  clearness  or  conclusiveness  in  the  evidence  we  produce, 
or  any  flaw  in  our  arguments,  but  to  bring  speculative  objections 
and  cavils  against  a  Scripture  doctrine  —  a  well  entablished  truth; 
tiie  Apostle  has  taught  us  how  to  meet  him :  '^  Who  art  thou,  O 
man,  that  repliest  against  Ood  ?  "  We  prove  the  doctrine  of 
divine  purposes,  by  clear,  indisputable  arguments,  drawn  firom 
reason  and  Scripture.  Now  if  the  objector  passes  by  all  this 
evidence,  which  is  the  very  thing  he  is  concerned  with,  and  goes 
to  finding  fault  with  the  doctrine  itself ^  he  replies  against  God. 
He  is  a  caviller.  We  prove  tiiat  aU  men  are  naturally  depraved 
—  sinners  from  the  first,  and  that  they  are  so  in  consequence  of 
the  original  apostasy;  that  they  are  constituted  sinners  by  the 
•one  offence  of  Adam.  We  prove  this  dockine  by  %»  plainest 
and  most  conclusive  evidence.  The  objector  neglects  this  evi- 
dence, and  disputes  against  the  doctrine  itself — against  that 
whicih  the  word  of  God  and  fisMsts  clearly  teach.  He  too  is  a 
caviller.  He  replies  against  God,  He  finds  fault  with  God's 
appointment  and  the  mode  of  his  operation,  and  says,  it  is  unjust. 
He  says,  if  this  is  God's  constitution,  then  we  are  not  culpable 
for  our  sinfubess  ;  and  to  punish  us  would  be  unrighteous.  Now 
when  it  comes  to  this,  I  have  only  one  answer  to  repeat,  the  an- 
swer of  Paul  to  the  caviller  of  his  day :  "  Who  art  thou,  0  man, 
that  repliest  against  God  ?    Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him 
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tliat  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the 
potter  power  over  the  clay  ?  **  —  Who  art  thou  that  demandest 
the  reascHis  of  God's  unsearchable  dispensations  ?  Does  it  belong 
to  thee  to  give  counsel  to  the  only  wise  God,  or  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment on  his  ways  ?  Does  it  become  an  ignorant,  guilty  man  to 
say  to  the  Ahn^ty, ''  What  doeet  thou  ?  ''  Shall  the  infinite 
God  ask  such  a  one  as  thou  art,  what  will  be  proper  for  him  to  do 
in  creating  a  world  and  in  fixing  the  condition  of  his  creatures  ? 
Has  he  not  wisdom  enough  without  coming  to  be  instructed  by 
ihee  f  Has  he  not  justice  and  benevolence  enough  without  being 
prompted  by  theef  And  is  he  not  powerful  enough  without  bor- 
rowing strength  of  tXee?   Who  art  tAou  that  repliest  against  God  ? 
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'  OBJECTIONS  TO  KATIYB  DEPEAYITT  PABTICULARLT  BXAHINID. 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  it  has,  I  think,  been  made  to  appear 
that  the  objections  commonly  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  de- 
pravity, directed  as  they  are,  not  against  the  evidence  bj  whidi 
the  doctrine  is  supported,  but  against  the  doctrine  it$dfy  are 
totally  inadmUMle.  The  great  question  at  issue  is,  whether  the 
doctrine  is  iruey  not  whether  it  is  attended  with  difficulties ;  — 
whether  it  is  proved  by  diffident  evideneey  not  whether,  being 
thus  proved,  it  is  liable  to  objections  from  the  ignorance,  or  pride, 
or  ingenuity  of  man.  Even  should  the  objections  be  unanswerable, 
they  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight  against  a  doctrine 
which  rests  on  clear,  abundant,  and  unquestionable  evidence. 
Accordingly  I  might  claim  the  right  of  stopping  here,  resting  the 
trutii  of  tiie  doctrine  on  the  direct  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  in  its  fitvor,  and  leaving  objections  to  take  care  ci  them- 
selves. This  would  in  itself  be  right  And  nothing  more  can  be 
deemed  necessary,  when  the  doctrine  is  held  forth  merely  for 
common,  practical  purposes.  There  is  even  an  injury  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  an  attempt  to  obviate  metaphysical  objections  and 
difficulties  before  those  who  are  not  capable  of  understanding  met- 
aphysical discussion. 

But  inasmuch  as  objections  have  been  continually  urged  by 
learned  and  able  disputants,  and  as  these  objections  are  of  sach 
a  nature  as  may  occasion  doubt  and  perplexity  to  sncere  Chris- 
tians, and  to  those  who  are  engaged  professionally  in  the  stody 
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of  theology,  and  may  greatly  diminish  the  salutary  influence  of 
diyine  truth,  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  bring  the  chief  of 
them  under  a  more  extended  review.  If  I  succeed  in  detecting 
the  fallacy  of  the  principles  which  the  objections  involve,  or  in 
showing  that,  however  plausible,  they  have  little  or  no  weight, 
and  do  not  disprove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine ;  I  shall  do  all  that 
the  case  requires. 

The  first  objection  that  I  shall  now  more  particularly  examine, 
relates  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God.  It  is  alleged  to  be  incon- 
ffistent  with  the  holiness  and  benevolence  of  Ck)d,  and  even  with 
his  justice,  to  bring  men  into  existence  destitute  of  that  holiness 
which  is  essential  to  their  well-being,  and  in  such  a  state  of  de- 
pravity as  will  certainly  lead  on  to  a  life  of  sin  and  an  eternity  of 
misery  unless  redeeming  grace  prevent,  and  to  inyolve  the  whde 
human  race  in  this  dreadful  calamity  on  account  of  the  one  of- 
fance  of  their  first  &ther. 

This  objection  I  have  already  briefly  noticed.  But  I  shall  now 
present  it  in  a  varied  form,  and  subject  it  to  a  more  particular  ex- 
amination. 

With  our  very  limited  CsMmlties,  and  especially  while  those  teuiy 
ulties  are  so  disordered  by  sm,  we  are  by  no  means  competent  to 
determine  what  id  or  is  not  consistent  with  the  moral  attributes 
of  Ood,  except  as  we  are  instructed  by  his  word  and  providence. 
<'  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  Who  hatii  been,"  and 
who  is  qualified  to  be,  '^  his  oounsellor  ?  "  In  regard  to  the  plan 
of  creation  and  providence,  who  is  qualified  to  tell  God  what  will 
be  fit  and  what  will  be  unfit  for  him  to  do  ?  What  means  have 
we  of  determining  beforehand  in  what  manner  infinite  perfecticm 
will  be  deyeloped,  what  scheme  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  will 
adopt,  and  how  that  scheme  can  best  be  carried  into  execution  7 
In  order  to  judge  on  such  a  subject,  we  must  have  an  under- 
standing, capable  of  taking  into  view  and  knowing  perfectiy  the 
whole  extent  of  a  created  universe,  and  all  its  operations  and 
results  through  endless  duration ;  whereas  we  are  not  able  pei^ 
fectiy  to  know  the  smallest  part  of  it,  even  at  the  present  time. 
Before  the  incomprehensible  greatness  of  such  an  object  as  the 
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uniyerse,  even  that  inconsiderable  part  of  it  to  which  we  belong, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  "  We  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nath- 
ing.^^  An  ability  to  judge  on  this  subject  would  moreover  imply 
a  comprehensive  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  infimto  perfectioDS 
of  Ood ;  because  the  whole  system  of  creation  and  providenoe 
must  be  considered  as  standing  in  a  most  intimate  relation  to  the 
divine  perfections,  as  entirely  corresponding  with  &em,  and  m 
suited  most  clearly  to  make  Ihem  known  to  intelligent  creatures. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  suited  to  cure  our  pride  and  arroganoe, 
and  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  to  occupy  ttie  place  of  learners, 
not  of  judges. 

What  then  is  the  position  which  we  are  to  take  ?  As  rational 
creatures,  with  the  works  and  word  of  our  Creator  before  us,  and 
with  the  idea  of  his  infinite  perfection  withm  us,  what  have  we  to 
do  ?  Not  surely  to  settle  ihe  question  whether  God  is  infinitely 
wise  and  good,  but  to  inquire  how  this  infinitely  wise  and  good 
being  has  made  MrMdf  knaum ;  not  what  he  could  oonsiitetUfy 
doy  but  what  he  has  done  ;  not  what  his  plan  of  operation  skndd 
be,  but  what  it  is.  There  is  nothing  witiiin  the  province  of  our 
intelligence  which  we  know  more  certainly  than  this,  that  whate^' 
er  God  does  is  right.  So  £Eur  then  as  we  can  determine  what 
Q-od  does  J  we  can  determine  what  is  right.  As  soon  as  we  come 
to  know  what  the  manner  of  God's  acting  is,  either  in  creation  or 
providence,  that  moment  we  know  what  agrees  with  infinite  wis- 
dom and  benevolence.  This  is  true  in  respect  to  everything 
which  God  acc(»nplishes  in  the  whole  compass  of  his  agency. 
Viewed  in  the  light  in  which  God  views  it,  and  in  relation  to  tiie 
mode  of  his  operation  and  to  the  ends  which  he  aims  at,  t^  tt 
right.  And  as  soon  as  we  know  in  any  case  what  the  divine  con- 
duct is,  Ihough  we  may  be  totally  unable  to  understand  in  what 
particular  light  God  regards  it,  or  what  particular  ^ds  he  means 
to  subserve  by  it,  we  believe  and  know  that  it  is  right  But 
why  do  we  believe  this  ?  and  how  do  we  know  it  ?  We  bdiera 
and  know  it  to  be  right  merely  because  God  does  it.  Our  coqcIq- 
sion  results  from  our  full  confidence  in  God.  Suppose  that 
Abraham,  not  yet  informed  of  God's  intentions  respecting  Sodom, 
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inqoiree  with  himself;  ^^  What  ought  to  be  done  and  what  win  a 
righteoos  God  do  with  that  guilty  city?"  He  cannot  answer 
the  question.  Suppose  the  inquiry  arises  in  his  mind,  whether 
Qod  will  destroy  the  city  and  all  its  inhabitants,  both  old  and 
young,  with  a  sudden  and  dreadful  destruction ;  he  cannot  an- 
swer ;  or  perhaps  he  may  say,  ^^  Far  be  it  from  a  Ood  of  infinite 
mercy  to  do  tiiis."  But  the  moment  he  sees  that  Qod  has  done 
it,  or  knows  that  he  wiU  do  it,  he  says,  it  is  right.  And  if  any 
coe  had  said  to  him :  ^^  Do  you  think  that  your  God  and  the  God 
of  your  seed  will  command  you  to  ofier  up  your  son  Isaac  as  a 
sacrifice  ?  "  he  would  probably  have  answered,  ^^  No ;  a  holy  aad 
merciful  and  covenant-keeping  God  can  never  do  this."  But 
what  does  he  do  when  God  actually  commands  it  ?  Does  he  he»* 
itate  and  inquire  how  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  hdiness  and 
goodness  and  fEuthfulness  of  God  ?  No  ;  he  instantly  acquiesces, 
and  proceeds  to  do  what  is  commanded.  He  has  confidence  in 
God,  and  believes  and  knows  that  his  command  is  right. 

This  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Apostle  proceeds  in  Rom.  9* 
He  diows  what  is  the  actual  conduct  of  God  m  saving  some  and 
not  saving  others ;  in  making  some  vessels  of  mercy,  and  others 
vessels  of  wratii.  He  brings  to  view  an  important  fact  in  the  di- 
vine administration.  Some  call  in  question  the  propriety  of  this, 
and  object.  But  Paul  attawa  no  objection  to  he  brought.  He 
does  not  allow  men  to  put  the  question ;  ^'  Why  doth  God  then 
find  fault?"  He  shows  fhem  that  it  is  altogether  unbecoming 
for  them  to  reply  agiunst  Gh>d,  or  to  call  in  question  the  righteous- 
ness of  his  dispensations.  He  rebukes  them.  The  principle  he 
adopts  is,  that  we  are  to  have  perfect  confidence  in  God ;  that  as 
soon  as  we  know  what  he  does,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  it  is 
ri^t. 

This  jmnciple,  if  carried  into  our  reasoning  on  tiie  present  sub- 
ject, win  help  us  at  once  to  dispose  of  the  common  objections  and 
difficulties,  and  wiU  prepare  us  to  believe  the  truth,  just  as  it  is 
made  known  by  Ckni's  word  and  providence. 

The  first  point  we  are  to  settie  is  the  matter  of  fact.  Do  men 
come  into  enstence  destitute  of  that  holmess  which  is  essential  to 
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fheir  well-being,  and  in  such  a  state  of  depravity  as  certainly 
leads  to  a  life  of  sin  and  an  eternity  of  saffering  ?  The  evidence 
of  this  fact  from  the  word  and  providence  of  Gbd  has  been  som- 
marily  laid  before  you.  Hardly  any  doctrine  has  proof  so  abun- 
dant and  satis&ctory.  Do  you  say  then,  that  this  &ci  is  not  c<m- 
ffistent  with  the  perfections  of  God  ?  This  is  now  the  same  as  to 
say,  Ihat  his  perfections  are  not  consistent  with  the  ordering  of 
his  providence.  But  who  is  to  decide  whether  it  is  consistent 
for  God  to  do  what  he  actually  does  ?  God  has  decided  that  it 
is  consistent,  bi/  doing  it.  Do  you  say  he  has  not  done  it  ?  I 
ask,  why  do  you  say  this  ?  Is  it  because  evidence  of  the  fact  n 
wanting  ?  No ;  you  admit  other  things  upon  evidence  not  half  so 
clear.  Is  not  this  the  reason  why  you  say  that  God  has  not 
brought  man  into  existence  in  the  state  above  described,  namely, 
that  you  have  made  up  your  minds  beforehand,  that  it  is  not  eot^ 
sistent  for  Gtod  to  do  it  ?  And  have  you  not  made  up  your  minds 
thus,  merely  because  you  are  unable  to  make  out  the  consistency 
of  it  by  your  own  reason  ?  But  is  this  just  ?  Would  it  be  safe 
to  apply  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  other  things  ?  Suppose  we 
find  it  impossible  for  us  by  our  own  reason  to  prove  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  God's  ^^  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation ; "  may 
we^  hence  conclude  that  it  is  not  just,  and  so  contradict  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  God,  uttered  on  Mount  Sinai  and  written  on 
a  table  of  stone,  and  say,  he  does  not  visit  the  iniquities  of  &tii- 
ers  upon  the  children  ?  We  should  not  be  able  by  our  own  rea- 
soning, independently  of  Revelation,  to  show  the  justice  of  God's 
commanding  the  Israelites  to  cut  off  the  mhabitants  of  Canaan, 
both  men  and  women  ;  and  that  he  should  be  particular  in  requir* 
ing  them  to  destroy  all  the  children.  Now  because  we  are  not 
able  to  reason  out  the  justice  of  this,  shall  we  say  it  is  not  just; 
and  then  deny  that  God  ever  commanded  such  a  thing  ?  In  tiiis 
way  we  should  deny  no  small  part  of  the  Bible,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  facts  which  occur  in  the  course  of  divine  providence.  We 
are  never  to  adopt  this  groundless  and  impious  principle,  that  what 
we  think  to  be  just  and  right,  God  will  do,  and  what  we  think  not 
just  and  right,  God  will  not  do. 
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This  18  a  fair  reply,  and  all  that  is  due  to  one  who  denies  a 
well  known  fact,  and  takes  upon  him  to  say  that  the  doctrine 
of  man's  natoral  depravity  is  inconsistent  with  the  perfections  of 
God. 

Bat  I  win  now  go  into  a  more  free  and  thoroi]^  examination  of 
this  and  otiier  principal  objections. 

The  objector  alleges  that  the  commcNQ  doctrine  of  man's  natural 
state  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  rectitude  and  goodness  of 
God.  The  doctrine  is,  that  all  men  c<»ne  into  being  in  such  % 
noral  state,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  they  will  certainly 
and  imifi)rmly  commit  actual  sin,  or  that  their  moral  affections 
sod  actions  will  all  be  wrong,  unless  they  are  regenerated  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  they  are  thus  constituted  sinners  by  the 
oae  offence  of  their  first  father  and  in  coimection  with  their  nat- 
ural bir^  Now  in  what  respects  is  this  doctrine  supposed  to  be 
iaoonsistent  with  the  perfections  of  God  ?  What  are  the  difficul- 
ties which  att^Qul  it  in  relatioa  to  the  divine  character  and  govern- 
meat?  Does  the  doctrine  imply  that  God  is  pleased  with  sin 
and  misery,  inasmuch  as  he  brings  men  into  being  in  such  a  state, 
ihat  tiliey  will  all  certainly  sin,  and  so  expose  themselves  to  end- 
kis  misery  ? 

Beply.  This  difficultj^  may  be  merely  apparent,  arising  fron^ 
oar  imperfeot  knowledge  of  the  case.  It  may  be,  tl^at  if  we 
could  have  a  perfect  view  of  the  subject,  as  Grod  has,  we  should 
be  satisfied  at  once  that  no  such  difficulty  exists.  We  must  be 
careful  then  not  to  make  too  much  of  appearances,  especially  as 
ne  have  so  oHen  found  them  Macious.  But  let  us  inquire  a  lit- 
tle as  to  the  fact.  Are  there  not  then  sufficient  reasons  to  satisfy 
iM,  ihat  God  looks  upon  sin  with  holy  displeasure  ?  Here  the 
Scripture  ^ves  us  the  clearest  possible  instruction.  God  m  his 
coiBmanda  forbids  all  sin  and  requires  all  that  is  <^posite ;  thus 
pk^nly  expressing  his  feelings  as  to  siu  and  holiness,  and  showing 
that  he  hat^  the  one  and  loves  the  other.  His  law  too  contains 
Mik^u>ns«  He  promises  tokeus  of  bis  approbation  to  those  who 
avoid  siiIqi  a^4  tlireatens  tokens  of  his  disapprobation  to  those  who 
<}9mmit  it.    Besides  this,  he  expressly  declares,  that  sin  is  tbd 
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abominable  thing  which  his  soul  hateth ;  and  the  whole  course  of 
his  providence  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, has  shown  his  perfect  abhorrence  of  sin  and  his  lore  of 
holiness.  The  very  constitution  of  our  minds  shows  this.  The 
whole  work  of  redemption  shows  it.  The  judgment  day  and  the 
retributions  of  eternity,  will  show  it.  The  evidence  of  God's 
hatred  of  sin  is  indescribably  great,  so  that  dl  sinners  have  rea- 
son to  fear  and  tremble  in  view  of  his  indignation  and  wrath 
against  ran.  We  certainly  know  then  tiiat  God  is  so  for  from 
being  pleased  with  sin,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  that 
he  hates  so  much.  As  to  suffering,  he  inflicts  it  as  an  ezpressi(m 
of  his  displeasure  agmst  sin.  Were  it  not  for  sin  there  would  be 
no  misery. 

The  use  of  these  remarks  in  relation  to  the  difficulty  before  us 
is  this.  As  we  have  the  clearest  possible  evidence  that  Qoi 
hates  sin,  we  are  sure  the  fact  of  our  depravity  must  be  conrist- 
ent  with  his  hatred  of  sin.  As  botli  are  obviously  and  certainly 
true,  we  know  they  are  consistent  witti  each  other ;  and  the  diffi- 
culty above  supposed  is  imaginary. 

Again ;  it  is  said  that  the  doctrine  of  man's  natural  depravity 
is  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God.  Benevolence  seeks 
to  do  good ;  it  aims  at  the  happmess  of  mteDigent  beings.  How 
then  can  it  be  reconciled  with  benevolence  in  God,  that  he 
should  bring  a  whole  race  of  intelligent  creatures  into  existence, 
in  a  state  which  will  be  certainly  followed  with  their  disobedience 
and  their  consequent  punishment  ?  For  God  to  give  them  exist- 
ence in  such  circumstances,  would  be  wholly  incompatible  with 
benevolence. 

Reply.  The  alleged  inconsistency  between  our  natural  de- 
pravity and  Gk)d's  benevolence  may  here  also  be  merely  in  ap- 
pearance. When  we  arrive  at  that  degree  of  intelligence  which 
will  qualify  us  to  judge  correctly  on  this  subject,  we  may  see  with 
perfect  satisfaction  that  these  two  things  which  now  seem  to  be 
inconsistent,  are  perfectly  consistent.  It  may  be  that  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven  see  this  now.  And  it  may  be  that  some  men  <^ 
illuminated  nunds  and  purified  hearts  on  earth  see  it    Aw 
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aQ  who  have  divine  teaching  may  hereafter  obtain  such  dear  and 
extensive  knowledge,  that  thej  will  be  so  far  from  thinking  the 
fidlen,  depraved  state  of  man  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  benevo^ 
fence  of  God,  that  they  will  look  upon  it  as  furnishing,  in  its  bear- 
ings and  results,  the  brightest  illustration  of  that  benevolence. 
This  must  always  be  a  delightful  thought  to  those  who  sincerely 
desire  to  know  the  truth  and  are  pressing  after  higher  and 
better  views  of  it.  The  time  will  come  when  we  AaS.  have  those 
higher  and  better  views.  Present  diflSculties  will  vanish.  We 
shall  behold  in  noon-day  brightness,  the  excellence  of  God's 
character  and  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  b31  his  dispensations. 
And  we  shall  look  back  with  humiliation  and  shame  upon  the  ig- 
norance to  which  we  are  now  subject,  and  the  mistakes  into  which 
we  are  now  continually  falling.  To  a  mmd  laboring  in  the  dark 
m  regard  to  many  important  subjects,  it  is  a  mighty  relief  to 
dwell  upon  such  a  reflection  as  this.  The  certain  expectation  of 
clearer  light,  and  the  habit  of  anticipating  it,  may  have  an  influ- 
ence upon  us  in  some  respects  like  what  we  should  experience  if 
we  actually  possessed  that  light. 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  difficulty.  As 
the  benevolence  of  God  is  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  universe,  it  must  have  respect  to  the  welfiMre  of 
tiie  whole  creation,  and  must  have  respect  to  this,  not  only  for 
the  present  time,  but  through  all  future  time.  The  benevolence 
of  God,  considered  in  this  large  sense,  which  is  the  only  just 
sense  in  which  the  benevolence  of  such  a  being  is  to  be  considered, 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  event  because  it  would  be  beneficial 
in  its  influence  on  a  small  part  of  the  creation,  unless  at  the  same 
time  it  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole  creation,  and  would 
promote  it  in  tiie  highest  degree  and  in  the  best  manner.  And 
if  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation  through  all 
ages  to  come  requires  an  arrangement  less  favorable,  [yet  not 
unjust],  to  some  part  of  the  creation,  or,  for  the  present,  even  to 
the  whole,  than  some  other  arrangement  might  be  ;  that  arrange- 
ment will  certainly  be  chosen  by  a  just  and  benevolent  God. 
Gleariy  if  God  is  the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  that  universe 
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which  he  has  created  and  which  he  has  destined  to  exist  foreyer^ 
his  benevolence  will  lead  him  to  adopt  those  measures  which  he 
knows  to  be  most  beneficiid  to  those  great  interests,  tiiou^  not 
beneficial  in  the  highest  conceivable  degree  to  the  interests  of  4 
particular  part.  But  this,  let  td  always  renteiaber,  does  not  imp^ 
that  God  ever  adopts  a  measure  which  i6  unjust  to  a  part  m  order 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  Far  otherwise.  The  sup- 
position that  such  a  Being  as  God  can  do  an  act  of  injustice,  is 
impious.  The  supposition  is  absurd  too.  God's  kingdom  is  a 
moral  kingdom.  It  is  placed  under  a  moral  law.  That  law  re- 
quires holiness  and  justice  and  truth,  and  forbids  the  conkary. 
And  the  welfSsure  of  ihe  universe  is  made  to  depend  on  the  mani- 
fested glory  of  (jod,  which  arises  especially  from  the  support 
which  he  gives  to  his  just  and  hdy  law.  Now  to  suppose  that 
God  will  do  an  act  of  ii^'ustioe  to  a  part  of  Us  kingdom  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  is  in  reality  to  suppose  that  he  will  promote 
the  good  of  the  whole  by  if^imng  i&e  whole.  For  if  Grod  should 
do  an  act  of  injustice,  it  would  countenance  the  principle  of  injus- 
tice. This  would  destroy  his  moral  character.  And  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  chairacter  would  be- the  deBtructami  of  the  wel£Eure  of 
the  universe.  His  ^orious  characteri  displayed  in  a  righteous 
and  benevolent  law  Wdd  administration,  is  the  grand  security  of 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom.  It  establishes  the  principles  of  his 
moral  government,  and  binds  his  subjects  to  him  and  to  one 
another.  That  prions  character  dishonored  and  iiyured,  and 
the  universe  is  undone.  I  say  tiierefore  it  is  the  greatest  absurd- 
ity to  suppose  that  God  w31  do  an  act  of  injustice  even  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects  and  thus  injure  that  great  interest  which 
he  aims  to  promote,  and  that  he  will  thus  injure  it  for  the  sake  of 
promoting  it  \  The  view  'vdiich  I  take  of  the  subject  is  this.  The 
only  wise  God,  acting  as  the  guardian  of  Uie  universe,  adopts 
those  just  and  righteous  measures  which  he  sees  will  be  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  whole,  though  they  may  bring  less  good  to  a  part 
than  some  other  measures.  Thus  he  places  a  part,  perhaps  even 
the  greater  part  of  our  race,  in  circumstances  less  favorable  to 
their  hi4^)iness,  &an  other  circumstances  would  have  beeub    Bat 
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he  does  them  no  injustice.  He  violates  no  perfection,  not  even 
the  most  expansive  benevolence.  The  acts  of  his  goodness  to- 
wards them  are  constant  and  numberless ;  and  thej  have  reason 
to  thank  and  love  and  obey  him  with  all  their  hearts  forever. 
And  jet  it  is  a  £BU)t  well  known  and  acknowledged,  &at  the  cir- 
cmnstances  in  which  Qod  has  placed  them  are  less  &vonJble  to 
their  present  and  eternal  happmess,  than  some  other  circnmstan- 
ces  might  have  been.  Now  the  aU-wise  God,  the  Gk)d  of  love, 
pursues  such  a  course,  (it  being  in  all  respects  just  and  right 
ecus,)  because  he  sees  tiiat  it  will  ultimately  be  more  conducive 
to  the  welfitre  of  the  whole,  than  another  measure  which  would 
be  more  advantageous  to  a  part,  but  less  advantageous  to  the 
whole.  And  this  is  only  saymg,  that  Gk)d,  being  infinitely  benev- 
olent, prefers  a  greater  amount  of  happiness  in  his  kingdom  to  a 
less.  This  sovereign  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  Ood  is  exercised 
in  a  great  part  of  his  operations,  as  Ood  of  the  universe. 

The  sum  of  my  remarks,  as  they  respect  the  present  subject,  is 
this.  If  Qod  saw  that  such  a  constitution  of  things  as  this, 
namely,  that  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  the  transgression  of 
their  conmion  father,  should  be  constituted  sinners,  and  should 
have  their  moral  existence  from  the  first  in  a  state  of  depravity  ; 
if  he  saw  that  such  a  constitution  would  in  itself  be  just  and  suit- 
able as  a  part  of  his  universal  system,  and  would  on  the  whole  be 
beneficial  in  its  influence  upon  the  great  interests  of  his  kingdom ; 
it  was  not  only  confflstent  mih  his  benevolence,  but  was  what 
his  benevolence  required,  that  he  should  adopt  such  a  constitu- 
tion. If  any  one  asks  what  proof  we  have  tiiat  God  actually 
viewed  such  a  constituti<Mi  in  such  a  light ;  I  answer,  we  have  the 
most  satisfactory  proof,  namely,  that  he  has  actually  adopted  it. 

We  see  here  what  is  incumbent  on  those  who  assert  that  man's 
existing  in  a  depraved  ruined  state  is  inconsistent  with  the  benev- 
olence of  God.  To  support  their  allegation,  they  must  prove  that 
the  fact  of  man's  depravity,  considered  as  involved  in  God's 
universal  system,  will  not  be  made  to  promote  his  glory  and  the 
tdtimate  good  of  his  creation.  This  is  what  they  assert ;  and 
this  is  what  they  ought  to  prove.    And  as  it  is  a  very  serious 
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matter,  they  ought  to  prove  it  bj  clear  and  condanve  eridenoeb 
We  allow  the  fact  of  man's  onfiihtess  to  be,  m  iUeff^  altogether 
and  in  the  highest  degree  undesirable  and  depioraUe.  And  ire 
lode  upon  the  consequences  of  the  fieict,  namely,  the  endless  mise- 
ry of  such  a  multitude  of  rational  beings,  with  grief  and  horror. 
But  we  hold  that  all  this  evil  has  been,  and  will  be  so  overruled 
by  the  almi^ty  Governor  of  the  world,  that  it  will  be  the  occamon 
of  making  the  brightest  displays  of  his  gl<»iou8  attributes,  and 
of  promoting,  in  a  degree  not  to  be  measured  by  finite  minds,  the 
Uessedness  of  his  morat  empire.  Those  who  bring  the  objeciioB 
above  named,  must  prove  that  sin  will  not  be  overruled  in  this 
manner.  For  if  God  does  thus  overrule  it  for  good,  his  benevo- 
lence cannot  be  impeached ;  and  so  the  objection  fkDs  to  the 
ground. 

The  other  principid  objection  is,  that  Gk>d's  bringmg  us  into  ex- 
istence in  such  a  state  as  the  common  doctrine  implies,  b  tnam- 
Mtent  with  &ur  being  mordl^  acoountabU  agentSy  and  witk  the 
Scripture  doctrine  ofajttst  and  impartial  retribution. 

But  I  ask,  how  or  in  what  manner  is  it  inconsistent?  lEIrst; 
how  is  it  incoifflistent  witii  moral  agency?  Is  the  fact  of  oir 
being  mmere  thought  to  be  inconsistent  with  moral  agency  ?  But 
how  strange  a  supposition  is  this,  when  our  being  sinners  is  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  our  moral  agency  is  exhibited.  To  suppose 
that  we  are  sinners  without  being  moral  agents^  is  the  same  as  to 
suppose  that  we  wte  sinners,  without  being  sinners.  Sinners  are 
^had  moral  agents^ '^moTsl  agents  of  a  wrong  character.  They 
are  agents  certidnly ;  and  they  are  mor(d  agents,  because  they 
have  sin ;  sin  being  attributable  only  to  a  moral  agent. 

Is  then  the  fkct  of  our  bemg  sinners  j^(^77i  the  beginmng  of  <mr 
roJtioneil^  imnd  esMtence^  m  saj  way  inconmstent  witii  moral 
agency  ?  But  why  is  it  any  more  inconsistent  with  moral  agency 
for  a  man  to  be  a  sinner  at  tiie  very  commencement  of  his  ex- 
istence, than  at  any  subsequent  period  7  It  is  substantially  the 
same  tMng  to  be  a  sinner  at  one  time,  as  at  another.  And  he 
who  is  the  subject  of  sin,  whether  it  be  at  one  period  of  his  ex- 
Menoe  or  at  «nother,  is  truly  a  tnonl  agent.    If  ain  exists,  it 
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mast  begin  to  exist  eiAer  at  the  commencement  of  our  being,  or 
at  some  subsequent  time.  And  ibe  only  difference  between  its 
commencement  at  one  time  and  another,  most  respect  its  particu- 
lar form  and  degree.  If  sin  takes  place  when  the  rational  and 
moral  powers  are  in  a  km  and  feeble  state,  it  will  exist  in  a  low 
degree,  and  in  a  form  corresponding  with  the  state  of  the  mind. 
If  it  takes  place  afterwards,  when  the  powers  of  the  mmd 
are  increased,  its  form  and  degree  will  be  altered,  so  as  to  be 
still  correspondent  with  the  state  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Does  any  one  say,  it  is  inccmsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  sin, 
tiiat  it  should  exist  at  the  beginning  of  our  existence  ?  I  ask, 
why  ?  The  answer  of  Dr.  John  Taylor  and  others  is,  that  the 
first  existence  of  sin  must  be  the  amsequenoe  or  restUt  of  the 
actual  exercise  of  our  moral  powers  for  some  time;  m  other 
words,  tiiat  a  person  must  produce  sin  in  himself,  or  make  himself 
a  sinner,  by  his  own  antecedent  determinations  and  voluntary 
actions. 

This  view  of  the  subject  we  are  now  to  examine.  The  suppo- 
fttion  is,  tiiat  a  person,  in  the  first  instance,  makes  himself  a  sin- 
ner, or  produces  in  himself  the  very  commencement  o(  sin,  bj/ 
ifoluntmy  determiruxtunu  and  aets  ;  which  determinations  and  acts 
must  of  course  precede  the  existence  of  the  sm  which  they  pro- 
duce. It  is  evident  that  the  previous  determinations  and  acts 
here  supposed,  must  be  either  ri^t  or  wrong  —  either  holy  or 
sinful  -^  or  else  they  must  be  indiflferent,  that  is,  neither  right 
nor  wrong,  and  so  not  moral  acts.  Now  if  the  previous  acts  are 
what  they  ought  to, be,  i.  e.  ri^t;  then  we  have  the  strange 
supposition,  that  right  volitions  and  actions  in  a  moral  agent  pro- 
duce what  is  wrong ;  that  his  holiness  produces  on ;  that  the  con- 
sequence of  his  willing  and  acting  right  is,  that  he  becomes  a  sm- 
ner.  If  this  is  the  fkct,  then,  how  is  a  man  culpable  for  becoming 
a  sinner,  seeing  that  all  those  determinations  and  actions  of  his 
which  produce  sin,  are  right?  According  to  this  notion,  what 
assurance  could  we  have  tiiat  any  being  will  not  soon  corrupt 
himself  and  make  himself  a  sinner  by  acting  right  ?  Indeed  why 
would  it  not  on  this  supposition  be  k^e,  that  the  sure  way  for  a 
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man  to  produce  sin  in  his  own  heart,  is  to  do  what  is  ri^t  ?    A 
fflngnlar  motive  truly  to  the  exercise  of  holiness ! 

Take  then  the  other  suppomtion ;  viz ;  that  a  person  produces 
in  himself  the  commencement  of  moral  evil,  or  makes  himself  i 
sinner  in  the  first  instance,  by  previous  volitions  and  actions  which 
are  wrong.  According  to  this,  a  person  has  wrong  exercises,  and 
has  them  voluntarily,  before  he  has  any  tiling  wrong ;  exercises 
which  are  sinful  before  he  has  any  sin.  But  how  long  must  sin- 
ful volitions  and  acts  be  continued  in  a  person  in  order  to  his  be- 
ginning  to  have  sm  ?  How  long  must  he  be  a  sinner  in  order  to 
become  a  sinner  ?  Doubtless  the  sinful  exercises  which  are  there 
supposed  to  precede  the  first  existence  of  on,  occupy  time.  How 
long  must  that  time  be  ?  — But  who  does  not  see  the  gross  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  supposition  ?  Sin,  instead  of  being  the  product 
or  effect  of  wrong  exercises  of  mind,  lies  in  them.  They  them- 
selves are  sin. 

The  only  supposition  which  remains  for  one  who  holds  the 
opmion  we  are  examining,  is,  that  a  person  makes  himself  a  sin- 
ner or  produces  sin  in  himself,  by  volitions  and  acts  which  are 
indifferent,  that  is,  neither  holy  nor  sinful. 

Now  inasmuch  as  the  person  supposed  is  a  moral  agent,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  wills  and  acts  in  this  case  with  reference  to  moral 
objects ;  how  happens  it  that  his  volitions  and  acts  are  not  of  a 
moral  nature  ?  Is  it  because  at  the  time  he  is  not  capable  ct 
good  or  evil,  and  so  is  not  accountable  for  his  actions  ?  It  would 
then  come  to  this,  that  while  a  person  is  incapable  of  good  or 
evil,  and  so  not  accountable  for  his  actions,  he  does  that  whidi 
corrupts  his  heart  and  makes  him  a  sinner.  Now  is  it  not  i 
strange  supposition,  that  such  amanng  consequences  —  conse- 
quences affecting  our  immortal  condition,  should  depend  on  oar 
conduct  before  we  are  capable  of  domg  either  right  or  wrong? 
According  to  this  supposition,  we  are  so  constituted  by  our  Orea* 
tor,  that  we  destroy  ourselves  by  our  actions  before  we  are  capa- 
ble of  acting  as  moral  accountable  beings. 

But  we  must  look  at  this  matter  a  little  further.     A  person 
now  puts  forth  acts  which  are  in  no  respect  wrong,  as  he  is  inoa- 
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paUe  of  domg  wtong,  not  beiog  as  jet,  a  real  mcMral  agent.  Bat 
these  indifferent  actions  —  actions  wholly  blamekss,  are  soon  Id 
result  in  an,  which  is  the  quality  of  act  of  a  moral  agent.  Now 
by  what  process  or  in  what  maimer  does  he  becon^  a  moral 
agent  ?  And  how  does  it  happen  tiaiat  he  becomes  so  just  at  this 
time  ?  Do  those  indifferent^  Uameless  actions  which  produce  sin, 
{ntnluce  moral  agency  too  7  Atid  if  so,  how  does  it  always  hap- 
pen, that  moral  agency  and  sin  come  into  existence  precisely  «t 
the  same  time  ?  Or  does  a  person  become  a  mc^  agent  a  Tory 
litde  time,  a  moment  or  so,  before  he  becomes  a  sinner  ?  Or 
does  he  become  a  sinner  a  moment  or  so  before  he  becomes  a 
monl  agent  ? 

But  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no  need  of  supposing  the  person 
wholU/  incapable  of  moral  agency,  nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
sai^poaing  that  those  voluntary  acts  which  produce  sin  are  real]y 
holy  or  sinful.  They  may  occupy  a  middle  place  between  good 
and  bad ;  and  the  person  may  somehow  be  respcmsible  for  them, 
though  he  is  not  redly  responsible ;  and  through  his  own  &ult, 
as  it  were,  he  may,  before  he  sins,  do  that  which  will  result  in 
fin ;  and  so  he  may  somehow  be  culpable  for  making  himself  a 
onner,  by  doing  that  which  he  does  before  he  is  a  sinner.  But  od 
this  supposition,  does  the  person  aim  at  this  result.  Does  he 
intend  to  make  himself  a  sinner  ?  Does  he  know  what  he  is 
about  ?  And  does  he  mean  by  what  he  does,  to  become  a  trana- 
gressor  ?  Does  he  choose  to  be  a  sinner  ?  and  is  not  this  a  sin  ? 
But  if  he  does  not  understand  the  matter,  and  does  not  mean  to 
{nxxiuce  Mb  result,  but  scMnething  else,  then  would  it  not  appear 
strange  that  he  should  be  plunged  into  a  state  of  sin  by  his  own 
conduct  without  ki$  aum  choioej  and  when  he  thought  of  no  such 
thmg? 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  opinion,  that  a  person  is  cul- 
pable, not  for  ^  present  affection  or  act  which  is  wrong,  but 
for  that  previous  voluntary  conduct  or  free  determination  of  mind 
which  produced  the  wrong  affection  or  act.  Take  present  love  of 
sin,  or  enmity  against  Ood,  which  is  an  aflfection  of  the  heart. 
Do  you  say,  ^  sinner  is  not  culpable  for  this  affection  or  state 
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of  mind,  but  for  those  previous  acts  of  mind  which  occasioned  it  ? 
Ton  say  then,  that  if  this  wrong  affection  should  be  the  very  first 
act  of  his  mind,  and  so  should  not  be  tiie  result  of  any  previous 
determinations  or  acts,  he  :vrould  not  be  blameworthy  for  ii 
Though  it  would  be  an  unsuitable,  mistaken  affection,  and  mi^t 
in  a  very  loose  sense,  be  caUed  sin,  he  would  not  be  justly 
answerable  for  it,  because  he  did  not  produce  it  by  his  own 
voluntary  agency,  or  by  the  acts  of  his  free  will. 

Here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  word  mU^  as  I  have  remarked 
in  a  previous  Lecture,  is  often  used  in  common  dbcourse,  and  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  to  denote  the  entire  moral  faculty  of  the 
mind.  According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  all  the  affections,  as 
well  as  those  acts  of  the  nund  more  appropriately  called  volitions, 
are  acts  of  the  will.  If  this  is  the  view  we  are  to  take  of  the 
subject,  then  my  question  is,  "  Why  are  we  not  answerable  for 
one  act  of  the  will  as  well  as  another  T  —  for  the  present  act,  as 
well  as  the  previous  act  ?  "  And  then  it  would  seem,  according 
to  the  supposition  now  made,  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  pres- 
ent act  merely  because  it  lead»  to  a  mhsequent  aet.  If  this  is  tiie 
case,  then  it  would  follow  tiiat  the  evil  and  blame-worthiness  of 
any  affection  or  act  of  tiie  mind,  does  not  lie  in  the  act  itself,  but 
in  the  circumstance  that  it  tends  to  produce  other  acts  which  are 
wrong ;  —  the  same  holding,  true  of  each  of  those  other  acts, 
namely,  that  its  blame-worthiness  lies  not  in  itself,  or  in  its  own 
nature,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  it  leads  on  to  other  acts 
which  are  sinfid.  And  then,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  this  influ- 
ence of  the  present  act  of  the  mind  to  produce  otiier  acts,  is  gen- 
erally, to  say  the  least,  not  a  matter  of  design.  Such  an  efiect 
is  not  commonly  aimed  at.  In  exercising  the  present  affection, 
our  mind  has  a  particulur  object  in  view.  Towards  that  object 
we  put  forth  an  act.  We  love  it,  or  hate  it.  We  have  a  desire 
for  it,  or  an  aversion  to  it.  The  affection  is  very  simple,  being  a 
feeling  or  emotion  of  the  mind  towards  that  object.  Generally 
we  have  no  other  object  in  view ;  and  certainly  we  do  not  com- 
monly take  into  view  the  effect  of  this  present  act  upon  future 
acts  of  the  mind.     In  truth  we  do  not  know  what  that  efect  will 
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be,  before  we  hare  learned  it  by  experience.  And  suppose  we 
haye  learned  what  it  will  be ;  still  that  effect  is  not  the  thmg  we 
commonly  aim  at ;  it  is  not  commonly  our  intention  by  this  pres- 
ent afiection  to  produce  other  wrong  affections.  Thus  the  suppo- 
Btion  would  imply,  that  we  are  answerable  for  an  affection  or  act 
of  the  nund,  on  account  of  a  circumstance  which  does  not  &11  un- 
der our  voluntary  control ;  which  generally  is  not  a  matter  <^ 
choice  or  intention  on  our  part,  and  which  is  often  contrary  to 
our  choice.  For  how  frequently  is  it  the  case  with  the  sinner, 
Qiat  he  would  be  glad  to  aroid  the  effect  of  his  present  act  upon 
the  subsequent  state  of  his  mind  ?  He  desires  not  Ihat  efiect ; 
he  dreads  it.  In  tne  present  act  of  his  mind  he  has  quite  an- 
other object  in  yiew.  The  supposition  would  therefore  make  us 
answerable  for  a  circumstance,  (vis.  the  influence  of  our  present 
affection  or  act,)  which  does  not  depend  <m  our  choice,  and  which 
is  often  oonirary  to  it. 

But  why  is  it  supposed  that  we  are  answerable  for  the  preced- 
ing act  of  mind,  and  not  for  the  present ;  and  that  our  blame- 
worthiness lies,  not  in  the  present,  but  in  the  preceding  ?  Is  it 
because  the  one  is  thou^t  to  be  of  a  difierent  nature  from  tiie 
other  ?  But  why  is  it  ihou^t  to  be  of  a  different  nature  ?  Sup- 
pose the  present  affection  of  Uie  mind  relates  to  the  same  object 
as  the  past.  Suppose  that  object  to  be  a  moral  object,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  mind  towards  it  to  be  love  and  desire,  or  hatred 
and  averuon.  Does  the  circumstance  that  one  of  them  follows 
the  o&er,  make  any  di&rence  in  their  nature  7  The  present 
affisction  may  be  stronger  than  the  former,  and  if  so  it  will  be 
more  culpable  in  degree ;  but  is  not  its  nature  the  same  ?  They 
are  by  the  supposition  both  exercises,  and  equally  exercises  of  the 
will,  taken  in  the  sense  above  noted.  Both  relate  to  the  same 
object.  The  mbd  is  equally  active  in  both,  and  equally  free 
from  all  compulsory  influence.  Why  are  they  not  both  of  the 
same  nature  ?  And  if  so,  why  are  we  not  as  answerable  for  one 
as  for  the  other  7 

But  the  word  mil  is  used  in  a  more  restricted  sense  by  Locke 
and  others.     In  this  sense  a  volition  or  an  act  of  the  will  is  that 
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dotenBonation  of  the  imnd  whicb  prodoQ^  sobao  bodilj  aot,  or 
wome  other  $/ci  of  the  Hund,  and  ib  which  we  aQtually  aim  at  that 
effect ;  aa  when  wo  i^  to  more  our  Imha,  or  to  oxefoiae  the  wsA 
m  a  partioular  waj ;  and  00  a  vditioik  ii  di^tbgoidied  firom  t)^ 
aSootiona  of  love,  hatr^  oooipaaaioD^  ete.  Let  «s  examine  the 
anlgeot  with  thia  distincticHi  in  yiew.  The  opiiicxx  we  are  ex- 
aooining  is,  that  our  Uamo^worthineaa  does  not  lie  in  the  preaett 
aiSectiQa,  but  in  the  previoua  Yolitioaa  or  €h<nee  wbidi  led  to  it ;  in 
other  worda,  that  we  are  not  anaverahlo  for  the  present  wroi^ 
afectiona,  but  for  those  aets  <^  our  firee-i^  by  whioh  «e  pvo- 
duced  or  excited  these  affections.    Here  I  renai^, 

1.  That  volitiony  in  the  sense  here  intended,  UnotAe  oauie  gf 
nffetibm^  It  does  not  by  its  own  influence  produce  it  ISus  is 
sa  obvioudy  true,  that  no  man  of  sound  judgment  and  e^qpmenoe 
oyer  expects  sudi  a  thing,  as  to  excite  an  affectkni  in  his  own 
mmd  by  the  direct  power  of  volition.  The  aflection  is  excited, 
and  from  its  very  nature  must  be  excited,  by  a  suitaUe  object 
present  in  the  mmd's  view,  not  by  an  act  of  the  will  scdiciting  or 
requiring  it 

2.  Volition^  in  this  restricted  sense^  it  the  eonHqumo^  pf 
affection.  All  the  volitions  or  active  ehoioes  of  a  holy  being 
respectmg  Crod,  are  the  effect  of  his  supreme  love  to  God ;  and 
the  direction  of  his  voluntary  agency  m  req)ect  to  o^r  beinp 
arises  from  his  love  to  them.  The  particular  vohtions  or  acti^ 
dioices  of  the  selfish  and  worldly  arise  from  their  seifidi  and 
worldly  affections.  They  choose  to  do  such  and  such  things, 
because  they  have  such  and  such  dispositions  and  desires.  New 
as  the  affections  are  the  source  of  particular  volitions,  we  shorid 
naturaUy  conclude  that  the  aflfeetions  themselves  are  blame- 
worthy as  really  as  the  volitions  which  iew  ftom  them. 

8.  Suppose  the  affections  to  be  m  some  way  produced  bj 
previous  volitions ;  still  what  is  tiiere^  in  those  voMons  wfaidi 
should  make  us  answerable  for  them,  more  than  for  the  aflfecticnis 
which  are  supposed  to  be  thus  connected  with  them  ?  What  is 
there  either  in  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  those  acts  of  tiie 
nmid,  which  should  render  us  praise-worthy  or  blame-worthy  fer 
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Aem,  more  than  for  tiiese  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  haye  leas 
agency  in  the  affections  tiian  in  what  are  more  appropriately  called 
YoUtiona.  Nothing  can  be  concrived  in  which  our  minds  are 
more  troly  active,  or  active  in  a  higher  degree,  than  in  love, 
deffire,  hatred,  and  other  aSfoctioDS.  Nor  can  it  be  sttd  that  ihe 
vofiticms  are  more  voluntary  than  the  a&ctions.  The  word 
vobmtar^  is  most  propeiij  applied  to  that  which  is  the  effect  of 
choice,  or  which  takes  place  m  oonnqiieMe  of  a  vdition.  Now 
m  tiiis  sense  &e  afflictions  are  not  strictly  vcduntary ;  i.  e.  they  do 
not  take  place  as  the  immediate  eftcts  or  consequences  <^ 
volition ;  they  do  not  rise  in  the  mind  in  direct  obedience  to  an 
act  of  the  will.  When  writers  call  the  a&cticms  vohmtaty^  it  is 
because  they  do  not  make  the  distinction  above  noticed  between 
the  affections  and  volitions,  but  regputl  tiiem  all  as  acts  <^  the  wilL 
Accordingly  when  they  call  the  afiections  voluntary,  they  do  not 
mean  to  imj^  tiiat  they  are  consequent  upon  an  act  of  the  will, 
but  that  they  are  themselves  acts  of  the  wilL  If  regarded  in 
this  light,  the  affections  are  as  voluntary  as  volitions,  both  being 
acts  of  the  wilL  VoUiians  are  not  voluntary  in  the  other  sense, 
which  I  consider  the  more  exact  sense  of  the  word ;  i.  e.  they 
do  not  flow  from  a  previous  act  of  the  will,  but  from  the  influence 
of  those  inducements  or  motives  under  which  the  mind  is  placed. 
Taking  the  word  therefore,  in  either  sense,  we  find  the  affections 
as  voluntary  as  the  volitions.  Why  then  are  we  not  responsible 
for  them?  I  say  this  with  reference  to  those  who  call  every 
tting  for  whidi  we  are  accountable,  voluntary. 

I  have  not  tiiought  it  necessary  to  expose  tiie  opinion  we  have 
been  conaidering,  as  Edwards  does,  in  his  work  on  the  Will,  by 
duming  that,  if  adopted^  it  would  exclude  all  virtue  and  vice 
from  the  world.  His  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  a  very  striking 
example  of  the  redacdo  ad  abwrdwm.  No  one  can  resbt  the 
feree  of  his  argument  in  any  other  way  than  by  refiising  to  con- 
rider  it 

But  I  have  still  another  inquiry.  Is  not  the  mind  as  much  tiie 
mttkor  of  die  affiMHions,  as  rf  the  volitions  ?  Does  it  not  as  truly 
9fig^Kate  timn  ?    I  introduoe  tiiis  question  for  the  sake  of  those 
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who  dwell  much  upon  the  idea  that  a  man  must  be  the  cMtkar  (k 
his  own  actions  in  order  to  be  accountable. 

The  question  may  be  quickly  answered.  If  by  being  the 
author  or  originator  of  its  affections,  is  meant  that  the  mind 
really  exercises  them^  or  that  they  are  truly  and  perfectly  the  acts 
of  the  mind;  then  the  mind  is  evidently  the  author  or  originator 
of  all  its  affections,  as  well  as  its  volitions.  But  if  by  originating 
our  affections  or  volitions,  is  meant  that  we  produce  them,  or  bring 
them  into  bemg  by  any  thing  m  the  mind  distinct  from  its  amo- 
tions or  volitions ;  then  I  contend  that  we  cannot  derive  from  our 
consciousness,  or  frmn  any  other  source,  the  least  evidence  that  we 
do  originate  our  affections  or  volitions.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
acts  of  the  mind  and  of  nothing  else.  These  acts  of  tiie  mind 
have  indeed  important  mutual  relations ;  but  as  to  the  afifecticHis, 
it  is  not  a  ts^t  that  they  are  properly  produced  or  originated 
by  any  other  mental  acts.  The  mind,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  placed,  exercises  or  puts  forth  its  aflfections ;  in  view 
of  suitable  objects  or  motives  it  acts  in  the  way  of  loving,  hating, 
etc.  This  is  the  whole  history  of  the  case.  The  mind  exists  as 
an  agent,  rational,  free,  moral.  Under  the  influence  #f  circum- 
stances, that  is,  with  various  objects  or  induceipents  presented 
before  it,  it  acts  as  it  does.  This  is  all  that  any  man  ever  obser- 
ved in  himself,  or  witnessed  in  others,  or  read  in  history  ;  and  all 
which  any  man  can  conceive. 

We  have  now  examined  the  position  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  Dr. 
Ware  and  others,  that  the  first  existence  of  an  must  be  the  result 
of  previous  voluntary  determinations  or  acts  of  tiie  will,  and  ac- 
cordingly that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of -sm  that  it  should 
exist  at  the  be^nning  of  our  moral  eidstence ;  and  we  have  found 
this  position  liable  to  objections  in  every  pomt  of  view.  The  &ct 
is,  that  moral  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice,  lie  in  the  affections  (ff 
mental  acts  themselves,  conadered  in  their  own  nature.  It  were 
easy  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  and  that  on  any  other  prin- 
ciple there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  virtue  or  vice,  holiness  or  sin, 
iu  the  universe.  But  this  has  been  so  fully  proved  by  Edwards 
and  others,  and  is  indeed  so  perfectly  obvious  to  our  own  con-  ^ 
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sciences,  that  it  may  properly  be  taken  as  a  settled  matter. 
Here  then  we  come  to  the  conclusion  of  our  reasonmg  on  this 
point.  As  soon  as  a  rational  being  has  a  disposition  or  affection 
which  is  of  a  moral  nature,  he  is  holy  or  sinful.  Whatever  may 
be  the  antecedents  or  circumstances,  the  occasions  or  excite- 
ments of  afiection,  he  is  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  as  soon  as  he 
has  it.  At  its  very  first  existence  it  is  in  itself  right  or  wrong. 
If  it  is  love  to  God  or  benevolence  to  man,  it  is  right,  and  he  who 
has  it,  is  mtuous  and  prtuse-worthy.  If  it  is  enmity  to  God,  or 
selfishness,  it  is  wrong,  and  he  who  has  it  is  culpable.  And  a 
person  is  as  truly  worthy  of  praise  or  blame  for  the  first  moral 
disposition  or  affection,  as  he  can  be  for  any  subsequent  one ; 
because  it  is  of  the  same  nature.  Subsequent  afiections  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  in  strength,  and  circumstances  may  at- 
tend them  which  render  them  culpable  in  a  higher  or  lower  de- 
gree. But  the  first  affection,  being  of  the  same  nature,  is  as  truly 
culpable  as  any  following  affections.  The  &ct  of  its  being  first 
makes  no  alteration  in  regard  to  its  desert.  So  that  tibe  doctrine 
of  our  native  depravity,  or  our  sinfulness  from  the  be^nning  of 
our  moral  existence,  is  in  no  way  incondstent  with  the  nature  of 
rin.  or  with  our  free,  moral,  and  accountable  agency. 
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BXERCISES   OF  DEPBAVBD  AFFBCTIOK  COMMENCB  BABLT. 

Men  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  firequenUj  increase  the 
difficulties  attending  the  subject  of  native  depravity  bj  their 
injudicious  attempts  to  remove  them.  They  aspire  to  be  wise 
above  that  which  is  written.  They  frame  theories,  which  shed 
darkness  rather  than  light  upon  tiie  revealed  doctrine ;  —  theories 
which  instead  of  explaining  the  fiBiet  of  our  degenerate  state,  or 
strengthening  our  belief  of  it,  cause  the  fieM^t  itself  to  be  doubted, 
or  at  least  render  the  belief  of  it  less  productive  of  good.  If 
we  find  this  to  be  the  effect  of  any  hypothesis,  if^  in  consequence 
of  our  regarding  it  with  favor  we  are  less  affiscted  with  the  fear- 
ful fact  of  our  fallen  and  ruined  state  ;  we  ought  at  once  to  dis- 
miss the  hypothesis,  by  whomsoever  recommended,  and  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  serious  belief  of  the  simple  truth  made 
known  by  Scripture  and  experience,  applying  ourselves  earnestly 
to  the  appointed  means  of  deliverance  from  the  evib  of  our 
apostasy. 

Some  of  the  philosophical  theories  which  have  been  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  the  fact  of  our  natural  depravity,  have 
more  appearance  of  truth  than  others.  But  even  as  to  those 
which  have  most  to  recommend  them,  long  experience  has  taught 
me  the  following  lessons  :  —  1 ;  not  to  maintain  any  philosophical 
or  metaphysical  theory  too  confidently,  as  all  such  theories  are  of 
human  origin,  and  therefore  fallible ;  2 ;  not  to  contend  for  any 
one  of  them  as  though  it  were  ezchmvdy  entitled  to  our  consid- 
eration inasmuch  as  it  may  be  no  more  entitled  to  conaideratioii 
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diaii  some  others ;  and  8  ;  not  to  set  myself  against  anj  philoso- 
phical theories  too  absolutely,  as  no  one  of  them  can  be  fomid, 
which  does  not  contain  a  portion  of  truth.  -^  Happy,  thrice  hap- 
py shall  we  be,  when  we  arriTe  at  that  better  world,  where  the 
labor  of  forming  theories  and  opposing  errors  shall  be  end- 
ed, and  where  all  the  truths  now  held  by  the  different  classes  of 
Christians  or  contained  in  different  systems,  and  other  truths  too 
sublime  to  be  discovered  in  the  present  state,  shall  come  before  us 
in  all  their  harmony  and  lustre,  and  shall  unceasingly  illuminate 
our  enlarged  and  perfected  minds. 

But  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  precautions  which  have 
been  suggested,  I  think  I  may  safely  lay  down  the  following  prop- 
ositions, not  as  hypotheses,  but  as  matters  of  isi^i ;  namely,  first, 
that  children  begin  very  early  to  exercise  their  intellectual  and 
moral  &culties,  and  that  among  the  eariieet  things  which  we  can 
observe  in  them  or  recollect  in  ourselves,  are  incipient  exercises  of 
wrong  aflfection ;  and  secondly,  that  wrong  affection  must  be  mp- 
po9ed  to  commence  in  children  brfore  they  are  capable  of  clearly 
momifesdng  it  by  outward  ngn%.  Or  to  express  it  all  summarily ; 
children  manifest  wrong  feeling  very  early  ;  and  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  they  begin  to  exerdee  it  in  their  hearts  before 
they  are  capable  of  manifesting  it. 

I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  determine  hnv  early  children  begin 
to  show  ainfiil  feelings  by  outward  signs;  for  all  appearances 
mdicate,  that  there  is  in  tiiis  respect  a  great  difference  among 
ibem.  And  I  am  &r  from  taking  upon  me  to  determine  how 
long  sinful  feeling  exists  within  them  before  they  manifest  it  out* 
wardly ;  for  in  this  respect  too,  they  doubtless  differ  firom  each 
other ;  and  in  regard  to  any  of  them  at  the  period  referred  to, 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering  the  incipient,  elementary  actings 
of  sinful  affection  in  the  recesses  of  the  heart,  where  the  eye  of 
God  sees  the  essence  of  all  sin.  All  that  I  venture  to  affirm  is, 
the  reasonableness  of  supposing  that  sinful  feeling  exists,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  prior  to  its  distinct  manifestation. 

Do  you  ask  why  I  attach  special  importance  to  this  view  of  the 
subject?    I  answer,  generally,  that  it  is  on  many  accounts, 
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desirable  to  have  a  right  conception  of  tlie  &cts  pertaining  to  our 
apostate,  ruined  state.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  know  tiie 
truth.  But  I  have  a  more  particular  reason,  for  attaching  imp(»v 
tance  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  namely,  that  it  has  an  obvious 
bearing  upon  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  divine  administear 
tion.  For  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  tauct  that  children  exercise 
wrong  feeling  very  early ;  if  they  inwardly  transgress  the  law 
written  on  their  hearts  by  wrong  afiections  before  they  are  capa- 
ble of  showing  those  affections  by  external  signs ;  &en  tiie  evils 
which  come  upon  those  children  who  fall  under  this  description, 
are  as  manifestly  consistent  with  the  moral  attributes  of  Ood,  as 
those  which  come  upon  adult  transgressors.  The  evidence  that 
the  penal  evil  which  is  inflicted  upon  tiie  subjects  of  God's 
government  is  consistent  and  equitable,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
degree  or  the  form  of  their  guilt,  but  upon  its  enstence.  If  at  a 
period  not  far  distant  from  their  birth,  transgression  of  moral  law 
is  in  any  way  found  m  them ;  if  while  it  is  hidden  from  the  eye 
of  their  fellow  men,  and  while  it  comes  not  within  the  reach  ci 
their  own  efibrts  at  recollection  in  subsequent  life,  it  is  still  seen 
in  its  essential  deformity  by  the  eye  of  Omniscience ;  then  moral 
law  extends  its  rightful  authority  over  them,  and  its  penalty  holds 
them  m  its  grasp.  And  you  can  no  more  question  the  justice  of 
penal  infliction  here,  than  in  any  other  case  of  transgression.  As 
soon  as  those  who  have  a  moral  nature,  begin  to  be  the  subjects 
of  unholy  affection,  however  ignorant  we  may  be  of  the  &ct ;  so 
soon  do  they  fall  under  the  just  penalty  of  the  law,  although  they 
have  '^  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression," 
nor  after  the  exact  similitude  of  the  transgresdon  of  any  adult 
person.  Sin,  wherever  it  takes  j^ce,  and  whatever  its  form  or 
degree,  incurs  a  just  punishment,  the  nature  and  measure  of  the 
punishment  being  always  determined  by  the  infjcdhble  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

The  remarks  I  have  made,  you  will  observe,  have  no  relation  to 
children  before  they  are  in  God's  view  chargeable  with  the  begin- 
mng  of  moral  evil,  —  before  sin  in  some  form  and  in  some  degree 
ensts  in  their  hearts.    If  we  refer  to  others,  and  would  aocoont 
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for  it  that  those  BvSer  pain  and  death,  in  whom  God  sees  nothing 
which  has  the  nature  of  sin,  nothing  which  his  unerring  justice 
can  regard  as  a  transgression  of  moral  law ;  we  must  resort 
to  some  other  principle.  According  to  the  AposUe,  '^  death  comes 
by  sin."  And  if  it  does  not  come  by  the  sin  of  those  who  suflfer 
death,  it  must  come  by  the  an  of  some  other  person  to  whom 
they  stand  in  an  important  relation.  This  however  cannot  be  par- 
ticularly c<msidered  at  present. 

My  object  now  is,  to  obviate  objections  which  may  seem  to  lie 
against  the  proposition  laid  down  above  respecting  children  in 
eariy  life,  and  to  suggest  some  reasons  in  its  support. 

There  is  certainly  nothmg  strange  or  unreasonable  in  the  sup- 
position that  children  have  feelmgs  which  are  morally  wrong,  be- 
fore they  are  able  to  make  them  known  to  others,  either  by  words 
or  by  other  outward  signs.  They  cannot  do  this  before  they  have 
attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  strength  and  activity,  both 
bodily  and  mental ;  and  this  requires  time.  But  how  soon  the 
necessary  strength  and  activity  are  attained,  we  have  no  direct 
means  of  knowing.  We  cannot  look  into  their  minds  so  as  to 
discern  exactly  what  their  condition  is,  or  when  they  begjm  to  be 
capable  of  those  mental  acts  which  are  the  elementary  principles 
of  a  sinful  character.  Hence  in  forming  a  judgment  on  this 
point,  aside  from  the  general  teachings  of  Scripture,  we  must  dil- 
igentiy  use  the  scanty  means  of  knowledge  which  we  possess, 
humbly  seekmg  the  truth,  if  haply  we  may  feel  after  it  and 
find  it. 

.Now  it  is  clear  that  a  littie  child  often  makes  an  eflbrt  to  ex- 
press to  others  some  strong  feelings  which  struggle  within  him, 
before  he  has  learned  the  use  of  external  signs,  so  as  to  be 
able  mtelli^bly  to  express  those  feelings  to  others.  The  ia^t  that 
the  feelings  cannot  at  present  be  distinctiy  expressed  is  certcunly 
no  proof  that  they  do  not  exist. 

Nor  is  the  ineapneUy  of  a  child  to  receive  particular  inUruction 
from  parents  and  others  respecting  moral  and  religious  subjects, 
any  certain  proof  that  he  is  incapable  of  moral  feelings.  The 
very  constitution  of  his  mind,  the  ^^  law  written  on  his  hearty" 
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may,  without  instraction  fixym  others,  early  render  hhn  capable 
of  moral  feeling.  Without  any  particular  instruction,  there  may 
be  something  external  or  internal,  which  will  elicit  emotions ;  and 
these  emotions,  though  existing  only  in  tiieir  incipient  state  and  in 
an  exceedingly  low  degree,  may  be  the  original  elements  of  char- 
acter. No  one  is  authorised  to  say  tiiat  the  mind  cannot  have 
such  emotions  before  it  is  capable  of  instruction  from  without. 
Indeed  the  elements  of  knowledge  must  of  necessity  exist  in  tiie 
mind,  before  it  can  receive  instruction.  Instruction  on  intellect- 
ual subjects  does  not  originate  the  first  intellectual  acts,  but  pre- 
supposes them,  refers  to  them,  and  makes  use  of  them.  The 
same  is  true  of  moral  instruction.  It  does  not  originate  the  first 
moral  emotions,  nor  communicate  ihe  first  moral  perceptions ;  but 
evidentiy  proceeds  on  tibe  supposition  that  they  have  already  be- 
gun to  exist.  And  it  is  of  no  small  consequence  that  we  should 
remember  this,  and  should  well  consider  what  place  our  agency 
holds  in  the  instruction  we  give  in  eariy  life.  Much  is  done  in 
the  mind  before  our  work  can  begin.  There  must  be  various 
intellectual  and  moral  acts  as  elements  of  knowledge,  and  as 
materials  for  us  to  operate  upon.  Surely  then  we  cannot  prove 
that  a  little  child  has  no  moral  emotions,  because  he  is  incapable 
of  receiving  instruction  from  human  teachers.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  the  meaning  of  words  and  other  signs,  which  must  be 
used  by  teachers  as  the  means  of  ^ving  instruction.  But  his 
mind  itself,  though  not  capable  of  receiving  instruction  in  these 
ways,  may  be  capable  of  perceptions,  and  moral  emotions ;  and  as 
these  perceptions  are  the  incipient  elements  of  knowledge,  the 
moral  emotions  attending  them  are  the  incipient  elements  of 
moral  character. 

Again  our  w>i  being  able  in  after  l\fe  to  reeoUeet  that  we  had 
moral  affections  so  early  y  is  no  certain  pnx^  that  we  had  n<Mie. 
The  recollection  of  those  acts  of  our  mind  which  took  place  in 
past  time,  depends  much  on  the  strength  which  our  mental  facul- 
ties had  at  the  time  when  the  acts  took  place,  and  on  the  degree 
of  attention  we  gave  to  those  mental  acts.  The  mind  must  make 
considerable  improvraaent,  before  it  can  retain  the  impression  of 
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its  thou^ts  and  feelings  for  any  length  of  time.  A  little  child 
often  has  a  memory  sufficient  to  recall  his  mental  acts  for  a  few 
mmntes  or  hours;  and  yet  those  acts  may  afterwards  entirely 
escape  his  recollection.  Who  can  count  up  the  number  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  a  child  evidently  has  in  that  early 
period  of  life,  to  which  his  memory  afterwards  can  never  reach  ? 
Certainly  it  can  be  no  sufficient  proof  of  our  not  having  had  moral 
affections  in  early  childhood,  that  we  cannot  now  recollect  them* 
Who  will  say  that  this  want  of  recollection  is  a  proof  that  we  had 
no  moral  affections  during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  our  life  ? 
Generally  we  can  no  more  recdiect  what  took  place  in  our  minds 
when  we  were  two  years  old,  than  what  took  place  six  or  twelve 
months  earlier.  Evidently  then  we  may  have  had  moral  affec- 
tions in  our  early  childhood,  notwithstanding  our  inabihty  to 
recall  them.  When  we  had  them,  our  c(»isciou8ness  of  tiiem  waa 
in  proportion  to  their  strength.  But  now  we  can  recollect  neither 
that  consciousness,  nor  the  affections  to  which  it  related. 

The  circumstance  that  a  young  child  has  w>  expUeity  formai 
knowledge  of  GocTs  laWj  is  no  proof  that  he  is  incapable  of  moral 
affections.  A  child  is  without  such  knowledge  till  he  becomee 
capable  of  receiving  religious  instruction.  But  how  can  he  receive 
instruction  before  he  has  learned  the  use  of  language  and  other 
signs  through  which  instruction  is  communicated  ?  No  <me  can 
suppose  that  a  child  ordinarily  obtains  any  definite  and  correct 
ideas  of  Ood  and  his  law  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his 
life.  But  it  cannot  surely  be  thou^t  that  a  child  ordinarily  lives 
two  or  three  years  without  any  wrong  feelings.  It  is  ofl»n  the 
case  that  the  minds  of  children  are  wholly  neglected,  and  that 
they  continue  for  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  the  character  and 
law  of  God  ;  or  if  tiiej  have  any  impressiims  made  on  their  minds 
respecting  these  subjects,  the  imprescdons  are  generally  erroneous. 
But  who  supposes  that  children  and  youth,  during  all  the  years 
of  their  ignorance  and  error,  are  incapable  of  any  feelings  either 
right  or  wrong  ?  And  how  is  it  with  those  who  are  brou^t  up 
in  heathen  darkness,  and  have  no  proper  conceptions  of  God  and 
his  law  ?     The  Apostle  tells  us,  '^  tiiey  are  a  law  to  themselves,*' 
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that "  they  have  the  law  written  on  iheir  hearts,"  i.  e.  tiiey  ha?e 
tiie  principles  of  law  imprinted  on  their  minds ;  they  have  moral 
fiEunilties  and  moral  perceptions.  Possessed  as  they  are  of  a  moral 
natwre^  their  being  destitute  of  any  such  explicit  and  formal 
knowledge  of  God's  law  as  right  instruction  gives,  does  not  render 
them  incapable  of  good  and  evil.  When  converts  among  the 
heathen  review  their  former  lives,  they  see  many  of  their  feelings 
and  actions  to  have  been  sinful,  though  in  their  heathenish  state 
they  thought  nothing  of  them.  In  view  of  these  things,  who  ii 
authorized  to  say  that  the  mind  of  a  young  child  is  incapable  of 
moral  feelings,  because  it  is  without  any  explicit  knowledge  of 
God  and  his  law?  Accordingly  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  speak  of  little  children  as  having  no  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  furnish  no  conclusive  proof  that  Hb&j  are  incapable  of  moral 
affections ;  because  such  passages  may  be  understood  to  speak  d 
children  in  that  comparative  sense  which  is  common  in  the  word 
of  (jod.  Even  some  adult  persons,  who  are  evidently  sinners, 
and  are  spoken  of  as  deserving  a  degree  of  punishment,  ("  few 
stripes,")  are  still  represented  as  not  knowing  their  Lord'B  unlL 
They  have  no  such  knowledge  as  others  have,  —  no  clear,  definite, 
formal  knowledge,  which  comes  from  correct  religious  instruction. 
And  if  this  may  be  the  case  with  adult  persons,  who  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  capable,  though  in  a  lower  degree  than  others,  of 
rinful  feelings,  why  may  it  not  be  the  case  with  littie  children  ? 
How  can  their  being  represented  as  having  no  knowledge,  cer- 
tidnly  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case  with  ihem  ?  It  must  how- 
ever be  kept  in  mind  that,  as  they  are  in  such  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, they  are  capable  of  moral  aflfection  only  in  a  low  degree. 
Their  emotions  must  be  regarded  as  only  incipient  and  elementary, 
having  indeed  the  nature,  but  far  from  having  the  form  or  the 
strength,  of  the  emotions  belcm^bg  to  adult  years.  So  the  first 
little  shoot  which  arises  from  the  opening  seed,  is  in  nature  the 
same  vegetable  substance  and  has  the  same  vegetable  life  with 
the  stately  oak  which  it  afterwards  becomes. 

The  above  are  the  considerations  which  have  occurred  to  me 
against  the  position  that  the  mind  in  early  childhood  is  capable  (^ 
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moral  feelings.  Few  will  think  that  snch  conmderations  amount 
to  a  valid  and  conclnaive  objection.  And  if  they  do  not  amount 
to  a  valid  objection,  then  no  one  has  a  right  to  assume  that  a 
little  child  is  incapable  of  emotions  which  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  no  one  has  a  ri^t  to  proceed  on  the  ground  of  such  an  a&* 
sumption,  either  in  pursuing  a  course  of  reasoning,  or  in  interpret- 
ing the  word  of  God.  If  a  man  comes  to  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  teach  that  all  are  sinners,  he  cannot  properiy 
assume  that  all  little  children  must  be  excepted  on  account  of 
their  supposed  incapacity  to  have  aflfections  morally  wrong.  To 
reasm  m  this  way  would  be  to  assume  that  which  is  not  self- 
evident,  and  which  cannot  be  proved. 

This  then  is  the  poeiti<m  which  I  would  maintain,  namely,  that 
no  man  can  take  it  for  granted,  that  children  in  early  life  are  in- 
capable of  emoti<»s  which  are  of  a  moral  nature.  I  pretend  not 
to  defend  my  portion  by  direct  and  positive  proof.  Let  me 
however  remind  you  that  there  are  various  declarations  of  Scrip- 
tare  as  to  the  universality  of  nn  and  its  consequences,  which 
cannot  be  understood  to  exclude  all  children.  But  it  may 
answer  a  good  purpose,  to  advert  more  particularly  to  some  con- 
riderations  in  favor  of  my  position,  that  children  are  very  early 
capable  of  tiie  beginning  of  moral  emotions ;  still  not  attempting  to 
do  what  no  man  is  able  to  do,  that  is,  to  decide  how  eariy  this 
capability  of  moral  emotions  exists. 

1.  A  child  is  considered  by  all  sober  men  as  having  at  a  very 
early  period  a  rational  and  immortal  soul,  a  mind  endued  with 
intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Such  a  mind,  from  its  very  nature 
must  soon  be  capable  of  intelligence  and  moral  affecti(m  7  Besides 
this,  the  littie  child  possesses  those  bodily  organs  which  are  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nnnd,  and  which  under  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  are  always  concerned  in  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  feeling.  Now  the  fact  that  a  child  is  from  the  be- 
ginning possessed  of  a  mind,  together  with  the  cwrgans  of  thought 
and  feelmg,  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  must,  not  long  after  the 
CiHnmencement  of  life,  be  capable  of  thought  and  feeling,  capable 
of  it,  I  mean  in  some  small  degree.    As  a  mind  exists  with  its 
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proper  bodflj  organs,  who  can  suppose  that  iliere  is  any  timig 
which  will  necessarily  prevent  its  powers  from  beginning  to  nnfisld 
tiiemselves  at  a  very  early  period  ?  They  nrast  hepa  to  do  this 
sometime.  And  why  not  near  the  commencement  of  life?  Is 
it  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  thing  of  so  active  a  nature 
as  the  mind,  with  all  its  faculties  and  its  bodily  organs,  though  in 
a  very  feeble  state,  should  remain  perfectiy  dormant,  not  only 
for  months,  but  for  years ;  espedally  yfben  it  is  considered  that 
iliere  are  very  early  in  life,  various  bodily  sensations  whkii  are 
suited  to  rouse  the  mind  to  action  ? 

2.  It  agrees  best  with  common  analogy  to  suiq)08e  that  feeling 
in  so  low  a  degree  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  others,  begins  very 
early.  The  development  of  all  our  corporeal  and  mental  poweis 
begms  in  this  manner.  And  tiie  same  gradual  and  at  the  time 
imperceptible  development  takes  place  in  the  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal world. 

8.  But  a  very  short  time  passes  after  ihe  commencement  of 
life,  before  a  child  becomes  capable  of  showing  evident  signs  of 
feeling.  And  have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  feeling,  as  wdl 
as  thou^t,  exists  still  earlier?  A  chUd  ^ves  indicaticms  of 
various  feelings  and  strives  to  utter  them,  long  before  he  is  able 
to  do  it  in  the  usual  way.  And  is  it  reasonable  to  su^qxwe  that 
tiie  very  first  feefings  which  exist  in  the  mind,  have  the  same 
degree  of  strength  with  those  which  are  first  plainly  indicated  by 
outward  dgns  ?  Is  it  not  ratiier  probable  that  the  first  emotions 
of  the  heart,  the  first  buddings  of  afiection,  take  place  some  time 
previously  to  their  manifestation,  and  tiiat  by  a  gradual  process 
tiiey  acquire  an  abiUty  to  express  themselves  by  intelligible 
signs? 

4.  To  suppose  that  children  are  in  some  small  degree  moral 
agents  and  have  incipient  moral  emotions  very  early,  agrees  best 
with  the  general  representations  of  Scripture  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  things  in  divine  providence ;  both  of  which  indicate  that 
ihe  oflbpring  of  human  parents  are  human  beings,  endued  with 
tiie  same  natoe,  belonging  to  the  same  race,  and  under  the  same 
moral  administration  with  their  parents,  and  early  possessing  the 
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elements  of  the  same  character.  All  these  indications  of  the  word 
and  providence  of  God  would  seem  incongmons,  if  human  beings, 
hr  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  their  life,  were  totally 
destitute  of  moral  affections  and  moral  qualities,  and  of  aD  actual 
relation  to  a  moral  government.  But  if  thej  are  considered  as 
having,  very  early,  s<»ne  feeble  beginnings  of  moral  affection,  and 
of  course  some  elements  of  moral  character ;  it  would  help  to 
make  the  representations  of  Scripture  and  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
dence appear  consistent  and  just.  Ttia  view  of  the  subject  would 
do  something  towards  relieving  a  difficulty  which  is  generally 
thou^t  to  attend  the  fSeu^t  that  children  suffer  and  die.  Some 
suppose  they  suffer  and  die  as  irrational  animals  do,  without  any 
reference  to  a  moral  constitution,  or  the  principles  of  a  moral 
government.  A  strange  supposition  indeed,  that  human  beinga 
diould  for  a  considerable  time  be  ranked  with  brute  animals !  Chil- 
dren are  represented  m  a  very  different  light  in  the  word  of  Chxl. 
Now  this  strange  stqppodtion  is  made  on  the  assumption,  that  lit- 
tle children  are  capable  of  no  wrong  feelings,  that  they  have  noth- 
ing in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil.  For  if  they  have 
this  even  in  the  lowest  degree, — if  the  eye  of  God  sees  in  them 
any  emotions,  however  feeble,  which  are  in  their  nature  wrong, 
and  so  are  the  commencemaoit  of  a  sinful  character ;  then  they 
do  not  suffer  as  innocent,  sinless  beings.  And  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  affirmations  of  the  Apostie  that  ^^  by  the  offence  of  one 
aU  are  constituted  sinners,"  and  that  ^^  death  comes  upon  all  men 
because  that  all  have  sinned,"  as  applicable  to  the  human  race  at 
large.  In  like  manner  we  are  to  understand  the  declaration,  that 
men  are  ^^  by  nature  chfldren  of  wrath,"  and  that  ^'  no  one  can  see 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  without  bemg  bom  again,"  as  relating  to  all 
'  mankind »- no  exception  being  made  by  us,  where  none  is  made 
by  the  word  of  God.  If  we  admit  that  children  have  a  degree 
of  personal  sinfulness  as  soon  as  they  are  intelligent,  moral 
beings,  and  that  they  begin  to  be  intelligent  moral  beings  at  a 
very  early  period;  then  they  evidentiy  need  the  regenerating 
Sprit  of  God,  as  really  as  others  do,  to  make  them  holy.  And 
so  they  come  dearly  and  fuUy  under  the  dispensation,  in  which 
VOL  n.  27 
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Christ  18  exhibited  as  dying  for  fflnners,  $nd  saving  that  which 
was  lost ;  and  prayer  may  be  offered  up  for  their  renewal  by  the 
Spirit  with  as  much  propiety  as  for  the  renewal  of  those  who 
have  come  to  maturity. 

Hius  far  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  children  who  are  in 
some  degree  the  subjects  of  inward  exercises  which  are  cormpt 
and  sinful,  and  are  in  the  si^t  oi  God  really  transgressors  of 
moral  lai^.  In  respect  to  God's  treatment  of  Uiis  class  of  human 
beings,  we  have  found  no  more  difficulty,  than  in  his  treatment  of 
adult  anners.  They  are  all  transgressors  of  the  divine  law,  and 
are  all  subjected  to  its  righteous  penalty* 

But  you  ask  how  we  are  to  regard  in&nt  children  before  they 
are  in  any  way  transgressors  of  moral  law  ? 

I  acknowledge  that  aside  from  the  teachings  of  God's  word 
and  providence  I  should  be  totally  unaUe  to  give  any  satirfactory 
reply  to  such  a  question.  Reason  unenlightened  from  above, 
could  never  solve  the  difficultiBS  by  which  the  subject  is  encom- 
passed.  And  whenever,  from  an  over-weening  confidence  in 
our  own  intellectual  fiMSulties,  we  push  our  inquiries  a  single  step 
beyond  the  plam  truths  which  we  learn  from  revelation  and  ex- 
perience, we  involve  ourselves  in  darkness  and  perplexity.  If  we 
would  maintain  the  character  of  consistent  Christians,  we  must 
avdd  all  conjectures  and  imwarrantable  ^peculations,  and  be  con- 
tent with  the  knowledge  which  God  has  given  us,  and  nmst  in 
our  faith  and  practice  conform  exactly  to  his  word,  neith^  foiling 
short  of  it,  nor  attempting  to  go  beyond  it. 

It  is  clear  that  if  in&nt  chfldren  are  finr  a  time  entirely  free 
tcom  all  moral  afiectaons  which  are  sinfrd,  they  do  not  during  that 
time  suffer  pain  and  death  as  a  token  of  God's  displeasure  against 
lAem.  Their  suffering  evil  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  just  recom- ' 
pense  for  what  they  have  done,  inasnraeh  as  they  have  done  noth- 
ing. It  is  clear  then  that  if  their  suffering  is  to  be  regarded  as 
puni^ment,  it  must  be  for  the  sin  of  some  other  person ;  and  if  so, 
it  must  doubtless  be,  according  to  Booh  5 :  12-19,  for  the  sbi  ,of 
Adam.  It  is  easy  to  see,  thai  the  pain  and  death  of  chSd- 
ten  may  be  tiie  punishment  of  a  parent  for  his  sin.     It  is  often 
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and  veiy  justly  regarded  in  this  light  in  the  common  course  of 
providence.  And  the  rum  of  Adam's  posterity  might  be  meant 
as  a  righteous  judgment  of  Gtoi  for  his  offenw.  He  must  hay# 
felt  it  to  be  so,  and  so  &r  as  he  was  concerned,  th^re  oertaixdj 
was  no  mjustice.  He  deserved  punishment;  and  he  could  not 
complain  if  it  came  upon  him  in  the  way  of  sorrow  and  distress 
for  the  sufierings  of  his  descendants. 

A  respectable  English  writer  says,  that  ^^  Gknl's  inflicting  such 
evils  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  calculated  to  serve  pur- 
poses of  the  very  highest  magnitude.   What  event  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse, if  we  except  the  death  of  the  Bedeemer,  is  more  calculated 
to  display  the  Almighty's  hatred  of  sin,  than  his  inflictmg  for  one 
sm  of  one  man,  calamities  so  tremendous  ?    And  what  event  in  the 
whole  universe,  if  we  again  except  the  death  of  the  Redeemer,  is 
more  calculated  to  display  the  glory  of  his  character,  than  his 
doing  this  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  strictest  rules  of  moral 
equity  V^    But  how  is  tiiis  proceedmg  just  to  Adam's  posterity  ? 
What  have  they  done  before  they  commit  sm,  to  merit  pain  and 
death,  —  what  have  they  done  to  merit  the  evil  of  existing  with- 
out original  righteousness  and  with  a  nature  prone  to  sin  ?    Here 
our  wisdom  £eu1s.    We  apply  in  vain  to  human  reason  or  to  human 
consciousness  for  an  answer.     We  are  perplexed  and  confounded, 
and  find  no  resting  place  until  we  seize  the  sublime  truth,  that 
Ood's  ways  are  not  our  ways  nor  his  thoughts  our  thoughts,  and 
that  all  his  acts  and  all  his  appointments  are  right.    Were  we, 
in  the  exercise  of  our  own  reason,  independently  of  revelation, 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  question,  whether  the  posterity  of  Adam 
shall  be  brought  into  a  state  of  an  and  misery  by  his  offence,  we 
should  certainly  dedde  in  the  negative.    And  so  many  do  de- 
cide.   But  Qod  has  not  made  us  judges.    The  case  lies  wholly 
out  of  our  province.     Our  duty  is  not  to  direct  the  great  con- 
cerns of  the  creation,  but  to  acquiesce  in  God,  and  to  believe 
with  all  the  heart,  that  whatever  he  does  is  perfectly  right,  and 
not  less  ri^t,  because  contarary  to  the  dictates  of  our  fallible 
mmds.    And  while  in  the  light  of  revelation  we  know  that  our 
bring  brought  into  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  by  the  ofience  of 
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our  federal  head  is  just  and  right  on  God's  part,  we  know  also 
tjiat  it  is  nowise  unjust  to  us.  Although  in  our  ignorance,  we 
might  think  it  a  hard  and  oppresrive  condition  of  our  existence, 
that  we  should  he,  from  tiie  first,  in  a  depraved  and  suffering 
state ;  still,  in  the  li^t  of  divine  truth,  we  are  sure  that  our  being 
in  such  a  state  is  so  under  the  holj  and  benevolent  superinten- 
dence of  God,  as  not  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  any  of  his  at- 
tributes, or  with  any  of  the  principles  of  a  righteous  probation,  or 
a  righteous  retribution.  There  is  nothing  in  our  probation  which 
can  be  a  matter  of  reasonable  complaint,  and  there  will  be  noth- 
ing in  the  coming  state  of  retribution,  which  our  own  consciences 
will  not  pronounce  to  be  perfectly  con^tent  with  justice  and 
equity. 

Thus  while  in  the  mere  use  of  our  own  reason  we  find  the 
depths  of  divine  providence  unfiithomable,  we  are  taught  as 
Christians,  to  confide  unconditionally  in  the  authority  <^  God's 
word,  and  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  his  sovereign  wisdom. 

This  then  shall  be  our  inquiry,  namely,  what  has  Qoi  taa^t 
us  respecting  the  state  of  infSBmt  children  before  actual  sin  eom- 
mences  ?    What  are  the  revealed  facts  m  tbt  case  T 

For  the  present,  let  us  see  what  light  is  cast  on  the  subject  by 
that  excellent  compend  of  religious  truth,  the  Assembly's  SluHrter 
Catechism.  Here  we  are  taught,  as  we  are  also  in  Romans,  5 : 
12  — 19,  that  ^^  the  fall  brought  mankind  into  a  state  of  sin  and 
misery  ; "  in  other  words,  that  human  beings,  without  exception, 
are  in  a  state  of  sin  and  misery  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Had 
not  Adam  fallen,  his  posterity  would  not  have  been  in  such  a 
state.  It  is  through  his  offence  that  this  evil  comes  upon  them. 
The  manner  in  which  this  fallen  state  of  mankind  is  related  to 
the  fall  of  Adam,  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Catechism.  ^^  All  man- 
kind descending  fixnn  him  by  ordinary  generation,  mined  in  him 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgres8i(»i.''  To  this  statement 
many  objections  are  made ;  and  human  reason,  turning  away  from 
the  instructions  of  God's  word,  may  make  objecticms  to  any  state- 
ment however  scriptural,  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  But  does 
not  the  statement,  candidly  interpreted,  convey  an  important 
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tnith  ?  The  language  is  indeed  free  and  artless,  and  should  be 
met  with  candor  and  Uberalitj.  And  the  same  is  true  of  manj 
expressions  of  Holj  Writ.  And  if,  instead  of  treating  the 
sacred  volome  miii  due  reverence  and  fairness,  we  labor,  as  infi- 
dels do,  to  put  the  worst  possible  constmction  up<m  it,  we  may 
think  we  discover  in  it  many  principles  totally  fedse  and  pei^ 
nicious,  and  totally  adverse  to  justice  and  goodness. 

Take  for  example,  Hebrews  7 :  9,  10.  The  writer  says,  that 
Levi  &e  son  of  Jacob,  that  is,  the  tribe,  of  Levi,  which  contained 
the  Priesthood,  ^^paid  tithes  in  Abraham^'*  What !  paid  tithes 
before  he  was  bom  ?  Yes,  he  paid  tithes  l<mg  before  he  began  to 
live.  The  explanation  which  the  inspired  writer  gives  of  the 
matter  is,  that  Levi  was  in  the  loins  of  his  great-grandfather, 
Abraham,  when  he  paid  tithes  to  Melchisedec.  Li  other  words, 
he  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  because  he  stood  in  that 
relation,  it  is  said  that  ^^  he  paid  tithes  in  Abraham.**  Here  the 
principle  of  representation  \a  plunly  brought  before  us  by  the  sure 
word  of  God.  In  the  matter  of  paying  tithes  to  Melchizedec 
Abraham  was  the  representative  of  Levi,  and  hence  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  As  Abraham's  paying  tithes  to  Melcdiiiedec  was  a 
manifest  acknowledgment  of  inferiority;  so  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
descending  from  Abraham  and  consecrated  to  the  priestly  office, 
was  inferior  to  our  great  High  Priest,  who  was  particularly  pre- 
figured by  Melchizedec.  Levi,  containing  the  Jewish  Priesthood, 
was  m  this  way  shown  to  be  in  a  state  of  inferiority  to  the  Priest 
typified  by  Melchizedec,  just  as  though  he  himself  had  paid  tithes 
to  that  superior  personage.  He  paid  tithes  in  Abraham  virtually. 
Abraham  in  that  afiair,  acted  for  him.  On  the  principle  of  repre- 
sentation, Abraham's  act  was  his.  It  was  not  strictly  his  personal 
actj  but  it  was  as  if  it  had  been  his ;  — it  was  his  by  imputation; 
it  was  reckoned  to  him.  You  will  particularly  notice  the  language 
here  used  by  the  inspired  writer.  He  does  not  express  himself 
rowndJy,  as  thou^  he  was  declaring  what  was  literally  and 
stricfly  true.  His  language  is,  —  "  And  as  I  may  so  say^  Levi 
also,  who  receiveth  tithes,  paid  tithes  in  Abraham  ;  for  he  was  yet 
in  the  loins  of  his  father,  when  Melchizedec  met  him." — As  I 
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maj/  SO  %ay.^^  —  It  softens  the  expression,  and  shows  that  it  is  to 
be  construed  reasonably,  and  not  to  be  pressed  too  far.  Bat, 
construed  reasonably,  it  conveys  an  important  truth.  The  conse- 
quence of  what  Abraham  did  in  paying  tithes,  reached  Levi. 
Abraham's  art  was  imputed  to  him,  that  is,  reckoned  to  his  ac- 
count. In  relation  to  the  object  of  the  sacred  writer,  it  was  as 
though  Levi  himself  had  done  the  significant  act  which  Abraham 
did  m  paying  tithes.  Speaking  freely,  we  say,  Lem  did  it.  ^^  J9e 
foid  tithes  in  AhrahamP 

Now  the  phraseology  in  the   Catechism  is  exactly  like  that 
which  has  just  been  quoted  from  Scripture,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  the  same  manner.     Adam  was  the  father  and  the  consti- 
tuted head  of  all  mankind.    According  to  the  language  of  the 
inspired  writer,  they  were  in  the  loins  of  their  father  -when  he 
transgressed ;  that  is,  they  are  the  descendants  of  sinning  Adam. 
And  as  he  was  their  federal  head  and  representative,  they  vvrbur 
dBy^  or  in  e/f(Mrf,  did  what  he  did.  — "  J^  we  may  so  sayj^ 
<<  they  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression." 
So  the   Scripture   expresses  it;   '^ through  the  offence  of  (xie, 
the  many  die ; "  and^^through  tiiat  one  offence  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation.''     When  our  first  father  sinned, 
he  lost  the  image  and  favor  of  God,  and  incurred  the  penalty 
of  the  law.    And  his  posterity  share  with  him  in  these  penal  oon- 
Bequences  of  his  ofience.     They  partake  of  the  "  gviU  "  of  his 
first  sin  ;  that  is,  they  are  subject  to  the  evils  which  he  incurred 
by  sin ;  through  the  righteous  judgment  of  God,  they  are  destitute 
of  original  ri^teousness,  and  their  whole  nature  is  corrupt.    And 
in  the  result  they  are  actually  sinners ;  sinners  as  really  and  cer- 
tainly, as  though  they  had  existed  with  Adam,  and  had  sinned 
-when  he  sinned.      They  experienced  the  evil  consequences  of 
what  he  did.    Thus  '^  the  fiall  brought  mankmd  into  a  state  of  sin 
and  misery."     Through  the  offence  of  one  they  were  all  constituted 
mmers^  andjvdgment  came  vpon  thenij  as  sinners,  to  condmnor 
iian. 
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INNATB  DISPOSITION  OR  PBOPBNSITY  TO  SIN. 

The  particular  view  of  joimg  children  presented  in  the  last 
Lecture,  covers  only  a  part  of  the  ground  to  be  surveyed.  The 
question  remains,  what  is  the  state  of  the  infant  mind  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  sinful  ejection. 

Li  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  I  shall  avoid  strong  affirma- 
tions, and  the  announcement  of  over-confident  opinions.  The 
subject  is  abstruse  and  difficult,  lying,  as  it  does  m  many  respects, 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  We  have  neither  the 
means  of  understanding  it  perfectly,  nor  the  necessary  capacity 
for  this,  whatever  means  might  be  afibrded  us.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject our  best  conceptions  will  be  likely  to  be  mingled  with  error, 
and  the  conclusions  which  may  now  appear  to  us  most  certain, 
may  be  found  on  furflier  enquiry,  to  result  from  premises  which 
are  partiy  or  wholly  false.  I  would  remember  these  remarks 
myself;  and  instead  of  appearing  before  the  public  as  a  strenuous 
advocate  of  any  one  philosophical  theory,  exclusively  of  every 
other,  I  would  treat  the  opinions  of  all  wise  and  good  men  with 
respect.  And  though  I  have  been  considering  the  subject  before 
U8  for  a  long  time,  I  would  still  place  myself  m  company  with 
those  who  are  inquirers  after  the  truths  who  are  aspiring  after 
a  better  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  a  clearer  light  than  has 
yet  shone  upon  the  minds  of  Christians. 

The  depravity  of  man  has  commonly  been  considered  as  con- 
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sisting  originallj  in  a  wrong  dispogition,  or  a  corrupt  nature^ 
which  ifl  antecedent  to  any  sinful  emotions,  and  from  which,  as 
an  mward  source,  aQ  sinful  emotions  and  actions  proceed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  considerations  in  &Yor  of 
this  opinion. 

We  have  evident  occasion  for  the  use  of  such  words  as  dupoti- 
tionj  incUnatioHy  propensiti/j  nature.    Were  there  no  such  words 
in  our  language,  we  should  be  sensible  of  the  deficiency,  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  reasoning  and  common  discourse,  should  be  compel- 
led to  introduce  them.     Without  words  of  such  import,  how  could 
you  express  what  you  often  wish  to  express,  as  to  the  habitual 
character  of  an  intelligent  bemg  ?     You  say,  such  a  man  is  ava- 
ricious.   But  it  may  be  that  he  is  not  now  putting  forth  avaricious 
acts  of  mind.    For  though  he  is  a  very  avaricious  man,  he  may 
at  present  be  wholly  occupied  with  thoughts  and  feelings  of  an- 
other kind.    But  who  considers  this  as  a  reason  for  not  calling 
him  an  avaricious  man  f    What  then  is  your  meaning,  when  you 
call  a  man  avaricious^  while  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  other 
objects,  and  is  at  present  free  from  all  avaricious  thoughts  and 
feelings  ?    Do  you  mean  merely,  that  he  has  mdulged  avaricious 
desires  and  followed  avaricious  practices  in  times  past?    But  this 
alone  would  not  be  a  conclusive  reason  for  calling  him  avaricious 
now ;  because  he  may  have  reformed,  and  may  now  possess  a 
better  spirit.    By  calling  the  man  avaricious,  do  you  then  mean, 
that  he  will  certainly  have  avaricious  feelings  hereafter^  when  the 
objects  of  avaricious  desire  shall  come  before  his  mind  ?    But 
the  mere  fact,  however  certain,  that  he  will  have  such  feelings  at 
a  future  time  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  calling  him  avaricious 
now ;  because  those  future  feelings  may  come  in  consequence  of 
a  change  in  lus  character.    It  was  certain  that  Adam,  though  at 
first  holy,  would  become  a  dnner.     But  this  surely  was  no  reason 
for  calling  him  a  sinner  while  he  remained  holy.     It  is  siao  cer- 
tain, that  some  who  are  at  present  impenitent  anners^  will  here- 
after become  Christians.     But  shall  we  therefore  count  them 
among  Christians  now  ?    If  a  man  is  with  propriety  called  ava- 
ricious, it  must  be  on  account  of  something  which  belongs  to  him 
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«t  present  He  most  either  have  ayaricious  feelings  ai  &e 
present  time,  or  must  have  that  in  his  mind  firom  which  avaricious 
feeUngs  will  naturally  arise.  There  must  be  in  the  state  of  his 
mind  an  aptitude  to  such  feelings,  a  foundation  for  such  exercises. 
This  aptitude  or  foundation  is  the  very  thing  which  is  commonly 
called  cUipomtiony  propeumty^  indinationy  or  principle  of  action* 
Edwards  calls  it  a  ^^  principle  of  nature ;"  which  he  explains  to 
be,  ^^  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature  for  any  particular 
kind  of  exercises,  —  so  that  for  a  man  to  exert  the  faculties  of 
his  mind  in  that  kind  of  exercises  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature." 
Dr.  Dwight  caUs  it "  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  intelligent  beings," 
—"a  cause,  which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its  ex- 
istence is  proved  by  its  eflFects."  — "  We  speak  of  himan  nature 
a$  8ti\fuly^  he  says,  ^^  intending,  not  the  actual  commission  of  sin, 
but  a  general  characteristic  of  man,  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  has  committed  sins  heretofore,  and  is  prepared  and  prone  to 
commit  others."  —  ^^  With  the  same  meanmg  m  our  minds,  we 
use  the  phrases,  sinful  propensity^  corrupt  Jieart,  dqjraved  tnindy 
and  the  contrary  ones."  —  "  When  we  use  these  kinds  of  phrase- 
ology, we  intend  &at  a  reason  really  exists  why  one  mind  will  be 
the  subject  of  holy  volitions,  and  another  of  sinful  ones.  We  do 
not  intend  to  assert  that  any  one  or  any  number  of  the  volitions 
has  been  or  will  be,  holy  or  sinful,  —  nor  do  we  refer  immediately 
to  actual  volitions  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  indicate  a 
state  of  mind,  out  of  which  holy  volitions  in  one  case  may  be 
&irly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinful  ones  in  another :  such  a  state, 
as  that,  if  it  were  to  be  changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy 
mind  were  to  become  the  same  with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  vo- 
litions would  henceforth  be  sinful,  and  vice  versa.  This  state  is 
the  cause  which  I  have  mentioned,  a  cause  the  existence  of  which 
must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  perfect 
causality  that  any  volition  is  sinful  rather  than  holy."  It  will  be 
seen  that  Dwight  uses  the  word  volitions  in  the  large  sense,  in- 
cluding the  afiections  or  emotions. 

To  return  to  the  case  of  the  avaricious  man.     Most  certainly 
it  cannot  be  proper  to  attribute  this  character  to  him,  except  for 
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that  which  reaDj  belongs  to  him  now^  —  a  present  qualitj  or  state 
of  his  mind.  Whatever  avaricious  feelings  may  hereafter  be 
excited  in  his  mmd ;  still  if  they  do  not  arise  finom  something 
wrong  m  the  present  state  of  his  heart,—- if  he  is  now  entirely 
free  from  all  propensity  or  aptitude  to  such  fidelings ;  there  would 
be  no  justice  in  calling  him  avaricious.  The  man  whom  you 
call  avaricious,  envious,  or  revengeful,  may  not  now  exhibit  ava- 
rice, envy,  or  revenge,  in  any  acts  of  mind ;  why  then  do  you 
represent  him  as  sustaining  such  a  character?  What  do  your 
thoughts  fix  upon,  as  a  reason  for  applying  these  epi&ets  to  him  ? 
Is  it  not  that  very  thing,  which  is  commonly  called  propensity^ 
(Uipositionj  or  state  of  rmndf  Though  ho  is  not  the  subject 
of  any  present  feelings  of  avruice,  envy,  or  revenge,  his  attention 
being  occupied  with  other  things ;  he  has  an  invariable  propensity 
towards  them,  and  will  at  once  exercise  them,  when  a  finvoraUe 
opportunity  occurs.  This  disposition  or  aptitude  of  mind  is  that 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  foundaticm  of  a  man's  char- 
acter. 

Now  we  have  abundant  evidence  ^t  a  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  understood  as  above,  exists  in  the  human  mind 
from  the  be^nning.     Some,  who  do  not  fully  agree  with  Dr. 
Dwight  and  other  Orthodox  divines  in  their  reasoning  on  this 
point,  still  hold  that  man's  nature  since  the  fall  is  such,  that 
he  certainly  will  sin,  and  that  his  nature  is  the  cause  or  reason 
of  his  sinning.    By  nature  I  suppose  they  mean  the  same  as  is 
commonly  meant  by  disposition^  propensity,  or  tendency  to  sm. 
It  has  been  the  common  doctrine  of  Orthodox  churches  in  Urn 
country  and  in  Europe,  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  the 
subjects   of  natural  depravity,  or  depravity  qf  nature,  or  an 
innate  tendency  or  bias  to  sin.    This  quality  or  state  of  mind 
clearly  belongs  to  man  frx>m  the  commencement  of  his  being; 
and  this  is  what  is  more  generally  intended  by  original  sin; 
although  this  phrase  is  meant  also  to  include  the  &ct,  that 
depravity  and  ruin  come  upon  us  as  the  consequence  of  Adam'fl 
sin.     But  the  particular  question  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
cerned is,  whether  this  settled,  uniyersal  propensity  to  mn  in 
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die  posterity  of  Adam  may  not  be  a  reason  for  their  being  d^ 
nominated  sinners.    Here  let  ns  advert  to  the  principles  already 
laid  down.    If  a  man  shows  a  disposition  to  ooyetoos  feelings 
and  practices,  we  call  him  a  ooretons  man.     And  if  we  could 
know,  at  the  beginning  of  his  life,  that  he  has  sodi  a  dispo- 
tttion,«-a  disposition  which  will  onifonnly  and  certainly  derelop 
iiself  in  coTetons  desires  and  praetioes ;  we  should  My,  he  has 
the  grand  element  of  a  covetous  character ;  he  is  a  jf<nmff  mUer. 
And  if  we  knew  that  any  man  had  a  decided  diq)ositioa  to 
oommit  nrarder,  whether  he  had  ever  acted  it  out  or  not ;  we 
flhodd  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  him  the  diaracter  of  a  rmwdirtr. 
We  should  say,  he  is  a  murderer  m  hecai,  and  a  murderer  tn  tlm 
dg^  of  God.    And  if  we  had  evid^ioe  that  the  whole  race  of 
nian  were  bcvn  with  a  disposition  to  this  particular  crime,  that 
ttiey  were  universally  inclined  to  commit  murder;  we  should 
apeak  of  them  as  univeisally  a  race  of  murderen;  and  we 
flbould  regard  ihem  as  murderers  virtualfyj  not  only  befcnre  they 
had  perpetnted  any  murderous  deed,  but  before  they  had  con- 
ceived any  dfarect,  formal  purpose  to  do  it.    Thenr  having  an 
melinatian  or  propenmiy  to  such  a  deed  of  wickedness  would  be 
tSL  tiiat  the  case  required.    The  same  might  be  said  of  other 
forms  of  moral  evil.    Now  there  is  evidently  in  every  human 
being,  a  disposition  to  nn,  a  state  of  mind  from  the  beginning 
af  Hfe,  which  will  certainly  and  uniformly  lead  him  to  transgress 
fte  divine  law,  whatever  his  outward  circumstances  may  be,  and 
whatever  causes  may  operate  upon  him,  either  external  or  inter- 
nal, except  tiie  regenerating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.    And 
Sie  existence  from  the  first  of  such  a  deposition  in  man  has 
generallj  been  thought  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  representing  him 
as  by  nature  depraved,  sinftd,  and  lost,  wid,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  existence,  needing  regeneration,  and  all  the  blessings 
of  redemption.    This  view  of  the  subject  shows  regeneration  to 
be  substantially  the  same  thmg,  at  whatever  period  of  life  it  may 
take  place.     It  is  the  giving  of  a  new  heart,    Man's  unrenewed 
heart  is,   from  the  beginning,  depraved,  unholt/,  prone  to   sin, 
Ifcis  is  his  natural  character.     The  child  Jesus  was  never  in 
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any  degree  prone  to  sin.  He  had  neyer  any  dispositioii  or  state 
of  mind  that  tended  to  sin  in  any  of  its  forms.  He  had  ^^  no 
evil  principle,"  —  ^^  was  not  at  all  under  ttie  influence  of  any 
native  depravity."  For  any  other  child  to  be  regenerated,  is 
to  be  so  changed  in  his  disposition  or  moral  nature  by  the  divine 
Spirit,  as  to  become,  in  a  measure,  Uhe  the  chStd  Jemu.  13ie 
same  divine  power  which  gav»  the  son  of  Mary  a  holy  nature  or 
disposition  at  his  first  birth,  can  make  nxtj  other  child  of  a  hdy 
nature  or  disposition  by  a  new  birth*  This  every  child  of  Adam 
needs ;  and  without  it  no  one  can  be  saved.  And  when  any  one 
is  renewed  in  in&ncy,  the  change  will  early  show  itself  in  the  love 
of  truth,  fear  of  sin,  desire  of  religious  instruction,  aspiring  after 
God,  and  other  holy  exercises. 

That  such  a  propensity  to  sin  as  I  have  described,  exists  in  all 
men  from  the  beginning  of  their  life,  and  that  this  cimstitutes  die 
essence  of  depravity,  has  been  maintained  almost  universally  by 
men  who  have  embraced  the  other  doctrines  of  ike   orthodox 
faith.     It  was  held  by  the  ancient  Fathers,  except  tiie  Pelft- 
ffajis.    It  was  and  is  contained  in  all  the  creeds  of  the  Reformed 
churches   in  Europe  and  Amepca.    It  was  held  by  Arminius, 
and  is  now  maintained  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.      Even 
those  in  our  country  who  object  to  some  of  the  expressions  and 
modes  of  reasoning  used  by  the  older  Calvinists,  still  believe  it 
to  be  a  fact,  that  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  sin  exists  in  man 
from  the  be^nning.     Dr.  Hopkins,  whose  views  on  most  subjects 
are  sober  and  scriptural,  speaks  of  man's  bemg  sinful  a$  soon  m  he 
eadsts.    He  holds  that  our  moral  corruption  takes  |dace  ^^  as  soon 
as  we  become  the  children  of  Adam,"  i.  e.  ^^  at  the  be^nning 
of  our  existence."     He  speaks,  too,  of  our  being  indined  to  tm 
from  the  first.    Dr.  Dwight  maintains  that  all  men  "  are  bwn 
nnners ; "  —  '^  that    infants   are   contaminated    in   their  moral 
nature,  and  bom  in  the  likeness  of   apostate  Adam;"    and 
speaks  of  this  as  what  precedes  moral  action :   and  with  him 
agree  Smalley,  Hart,  Backus,  and  other  ministers  generally,  who 
were  his  contemporaries.     And  Dr.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor  has 
published  it  as  his  belief  '^  that  all  mankind,  in  consequence  of 
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Adam's  fall,  are  horn  destitiOe  of  ?u>lines9y  and  are  (y  nature 
totally  depraved.^^  Other  expressions  of  his  on  this  subject  may 
ex^dain  what  he  means  by  being  bom  destitute  of  hoUnesSj  and 
being  by  nature  totally  depraved.  Speaking  of  mankind  in  their 
pcesent  fallen  state,  he  says :  ^^  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  human 
omid,  ttiat  it  becomes  the  occasion  of  sin  in  men  in  all  the 
aiqiropriate  circumstances  of  their  existence."  Accordmg  to 
him,  then,  it  is  something  in  the  mind  itself ^  in  the  very  nature 
d  the  mind,  which  proves  the  occamon  of  sin.  He  caDs  this 
^^  a  tendency  to  sin,"  and  a  tendency  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
mind. 

Yarious  passages  are  found  in  Stuart's  Commentary  on  the 
Romans,  which  assert  the  same  doctrine.  He  says:  — '^ Men 
are  bom  destitute  of  all  disposition  to  holiness."  He  speaks 
often  of  the  ^^  fiJlen  nature  and  degenerate  condition  of  Adam's 
posterity."  Of  infiuits  he  says ;  —  ^'  that  their  natural,  unregen- 
erate  state,  is  a  state  of  alienation  from  God,  and  one  which 
needs  the  regenerating  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  that  if  they 
are  saved,"  (which  he  hopes  will  be  the  case)  they  must  have  ^^  a 
tMte  "  or  ^^  relish  for  the  holy  joys  of  heaven  implanted  in  their 
sods."  And  he  asks:  —  ^^  Is  there  nothing  then  which  Christ  by 
his  Spirit  can  do  for  in&nts,  in  implanting  such  a  taste  f  "  He 
speaks  of  those  who  die  before  they  contract  actual  guilt  in  th^ 
own  persons,  and  says ;  ^^  they  still  need  a  new  heart  and  a  right 
spiritj^  -»  (j^^  ^^^  ^  unners  need,)  not  prospectively^  but 
now.  And  after  making,  perhaps  inadvertently,  some  firee 
remarks,  which  have  commonly  been  understood  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  common  doctrine,  he  takes  special  care  to  inform  us, 
diat  he  believes  all  Adam's  posterity  to  be  bom  into  the  degene- 
rate state  above  descaribed,  and  that  he  has  meant  to  advance 
aotUng  at  variance  with  tins  doctrine. 

You  see  how  general  is  the  belief,  that  mankind  are  naturally 
Bidined  to  sm,  that  they  are  bom  with  a  tendency  to  sin,  a  ten- 
dency existing  in  Ibm  very  natnrey  previously  to  moral  action ; 
and  thai  this  diqieeition  or  tendency  constitutes  their  native  state. 
Xhe  qaeetion  mm  is,  whether  it  may  not  be,  partly,  at  l^ast,  on 
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account  of  this  degenerate  nature  of  Adam's  posterity,  that  God 
speaks  of  them,  and  in  his  government  treats  them,  09  mnnerty 
from  the  very  beginning  of  their  personal  existence,  and  previous- 
ly to  any  actual  transgression.  This  view  of  the  subject  Dr. 
Dwight  particularly  maintains  in  his  system  of  Theology.  He 
rejects  the  idea  that  God  inflicts  such  sufierings  as  infants  endure, 
^^  on  moral  beings  who  are  perfectly  innocent,"  and  argues  frcHn 
Uie  sufferings  and  death  of  infants,  '^  that  they  are  contaminated 
in  their  moral  nature,  and  bom  in  the  likeness  of  apostate 
Adam ;  "  —  "a  fact,"  he  says,  " irresistibly  proved,  so  fisu*  as  the 
most  unexceptionable  analogy  can  prove  any  thing,  by  the  de- 
praved moral  conduct  of  every  infant  who  lives  so  long  as  to  be 
capable  of  moral  action." 

This  opinion,  which  has  generally  been  msuntained  by  evangeli- 
cal writers,  I  bring  forward  here  as  an  opinion  which  is  not  to  be 
hastily  dismissed  on  account  of  any  speculative  difficulties.  The 
opinion  may  he  true.  In  our  very  nature^  in  the  state  of  oor 
minds  from  the  begmning  of  our  existence,  God  may  see  a  mcnral 
contamination,  a  corrupt  propensity,  which,  connected  as  it  is  witii 
the  first  ofiFence  of  Adam,  renders  it,  in  his  infallible  judgment,  yak 
and  right  for  him  to  treat  us  as  miners.  In  the  native  character 
of  Adam's  posterity,  there  may  be  that  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
moral  evil,  —  essentially  the  same  moral  evil  in  God's  view,  with 
that  which  is  afterwards  made  visible  to  us  by  its  develo{»nentB. 
And  may  it  not  be  that  infiBmts  sufibr  and  die  on  this  account,  as 
well  'as  on  account  of  the  one  offence  of  Adam,  according  to 
Rom.  6:12-19? 

But  there  are  some  who  object  to  calling  any  thing  9i$^j  or 
morally  corruptj  except  actual  transffression.  They  admit  that 
man  has  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  sm  before  moral  action  com- 
mences ;  but  they  deny  that  such  propensity  is  to  be  denominated 
sinful,  or  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  moral  nature. 

This  point  was  particularly  considered  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Dr.  John  Taylor  and  Edwards.  In  his  treatise  on  Original 
Sin,  Edwards  makes  a  particular  statement  of  the  points  in  whidi 
he  and  Taylor  were  agreed.    He  first  lays  down  the  general 
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propositioQ,  that  mankind  are  aU  naturaUy  in  $uch  a  statCy  that 
they  univerBoUy  run  into  that  which  is  in  effect  their  own  utter ^ 
eternal  perdition.  Then  he  presents  it  in  two  parts  :  1.  That  all 
men  come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state,  that  thej  certainly  and 
universally  commit  sin ;  and  2.  That  all  sin  exposes  to  utter  de- 
struction, and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  of 
divine  grace.  .  In  these  points,  Taylor  and  Edwards  were  agreed, 
as  Edwards  clearly  shows.  What  then  was  the  grand  point  at 
issue  ?  It  was  tiie  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  The  greater 
part  \)f  Taylor's  book  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
is  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  depravity.  And  Taylor  speaks 
rf  the  conveyance  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam's  •pos- 
terity, as  the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin.  -That  aU  men  have  from  the  first  a  cor- 
rupt and  nnfal  nature,  is  what  Edwards  undertakes  to  prove  in 
oppoffltion  to  the  system  of  Br.  John  Taylor.  I  mention  this  as 
a  historical  fact.  And  if  any  one  wishes  to  get  a  just  and  ade-. 
quate  view  of  the  controversy  which  has  at  different  times  shown 
itself  on  this  subject,  he  will  find  it  specially  important  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Edwards  and  Dr.  John  Tay- 
lor on  the  same  subject ;  and  he  can  hardly  stop  without  tracing 
Ihe  controversy  back  to  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Of 
all  the  books  which  have  ever  been  written  against  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity  and  in  support  of  tiie  Pelagian  scheme,  that  of 
Dr.  John  Baylor  exhibits  the  greatest  adroitness,  and  the  most 
taking  plausibility.  Other  things  which  have  been  brought  out 
once,  are  either  a  repetition  of  what  he  wrote,  or  they  hold  forth 
the  substance  of  his  reasoning  in  different  forms.  And  in  my 
view,  no  recent  opposer  of  the  doctrine  of  ori^nal  sin  and  native 
depravity,  has  added  any  thing  to  the  number  or  strength  of  the 
arguments  contained  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  John  Taylor. 

The  subject  now  introduced,  is  one  which  I  cannot  discuss  at 
large,  without  going  far  beyond  my  limits.  I  must  content  my- 
self, therefore,  with  suggesting  a  few  things  on  the  question  at 
issue,  for  the  sake  of  aiding  your  contemplations. 

In  my  judgment,  the  positions  of  Edwards  m  oppodtion  to  Dr. 
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John  Taylor,  interpreted  bj  common  sense,  and  espeeiallj  bj  the 
current  representations  of  Scripture  and  bj  Christian  experience, 
contam  truths  which  are  essential  to  the  reli^on  of  the  GospeL 
What  doctrine  of  natural  religion,  or  of  revelation,  rests  upon 
more  solid  and  more  various  evidence,  than  the  doctrine,  that  all 
men  are  sinners  and  that  from  the  beginning  of  their  existence, 
even  before  they  are  the  subjects  of  any  degree  of  actual  trans* 
gression,  they  have  a  depraved  nature,  an  innate  disposition  to  sin? 
Without  a  full  belief  of  this  doctrine,  the  instructions  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  mission  of  Christ  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
would  be  strange  and  inconsistent,  and  the  confesdons  and 
prayers  of  the  saints,  ancient  and  modem,  would  appear  extrav- 
agant and  unintelligible.  But  this  doctrine,  which,  as  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  word  of  God,  is  preeminently  plidn  and  practical, 
may  be,  and  often  has  been  made  a  subject  of  abstract,  metaphys- 
ical discussion.  And  when  this  is  done,  it  is  no  difficult  iaak 
for  the  subtlely  of  human  reason  to  urge  very  plausble  arguments 
against  the  common  doctrine  of  man's  innate  moral  depravity. 
But  so  far  as  the  doctrine  is  taught  us  by  the  inspired  writers, 
it  is  our  duty  to  hold  it  fiist,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  sus- 
tiun  it  by  metaphysical  reasoning,  or  to  remove  the  objections 
which  unsanctified  philosophy  may  set  in  array  against  it.  It 
is  a  doctrine  which  is  not  to  be  brought  for  trial  to  the  bar  <^ 
human  reason.  Mere  natural  reason,  mere  philosophical  or 
metaphysical  sagacity  transcends  its  just  bounds  and  commits  a 
heinous  sacrilege,  when  it  attacks  this  primary  article  of  oor 
faith,  and  labors  to  distort  it,  to  undermme  it,  or  to  expose  its 
truth  or  its  importance  to  distrust. 

There  are  however  some  objections  to  the  doctrine  that  man  is 
firom  the  first,  the  subject  of  a  corrupt  nature,  an  evil  disposition, 
or  sinful  bias,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  without  notice.  And 
although  the  objections  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  may  not  be 
able,  directly  and  fully,  to  obviate  them,  I  think  my  remarks  wiD 
be  sufficient  to  show  that  they  do  by  no  means  disprove  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  and  that  those  who  are  enlightened  and  guided 
by  revelation  must  give  to  the  doctrine  their  serious  and  unqnea- 
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tioning  &ith,  notwithstanding  any  objections  or  difficulties  which 
have  been  or  may  be  engendered  by  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
These  then  are  the  objections  which  I  shall  particularly  notice. 

1.  The  common  doctrine  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
obvious  import  of  the  divine  law,  which  requires  nothing  but  right 
exercise  or  action^  and  forbids  nothing  but  the  contrary.  An 
Apostle  describes  ^  to  be  a  (ransgression  of  the  law.  This,  and 
Uiis  only  can  be  called  moral  evil,  or  sin. 

2.  The  doctrine  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  native  propensity 
which  is  morally  corrupt,  and  which  deserves  to  be  called  sinful, 
is  said  by  the  objector  to  be  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  our 
own  conaeioumess.  How  can  we  regard  any  thing  as  really  sin- 
fid  but  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  ;  and  how  can  we  be  con- 
scious of  any  thing  but  the  exercises  of  our  own  mind  ? 

3.  It  is  said  also,  that  nothing  is  morally  wrong  or  sinful  but  that 
wluch  is  voluntary ;  and  that,  as  the  propensity  or  bias  referred 
to,  precedes  all  voluntary  action,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  sinful. 

From  the  following  remarks,  it  will,  I  think,  be  seen,  that  the 
force  of  these  objections  is  liable  to  serious  abatements,  and  can- 
not be  deemed  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  doctrine  clearly  taught 
by  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  the  history  of  man. 

1.  When  the  Apostle  John  describes  sin  to  be,  as  it  is  renderecf 
in  the  common  version,  '^  a  transgression  of  the  law,"  he  uses  the 
word  drofU4Zj  which  has  not  so  exclusively  an  active  sense,  as  is 
sometimes  thought.  It  may  mean  not  only  actual^  positive  trans- 
gressum  of  law,  but,  as  our  Catechism  well  expresses  it^  '^  a  want 
of  conformity  to  law."  K  we  are  destitute  of  any  thing  which 
we  should  have  in  a  state  of  perfect  conformity  with  the  law,  we 
are  chargeable  with  ipofiia.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression,  almost  universally  adopted  by  Christian  divines,  that 
man  is  bom  destitute  of  holiness  ?  Holiness  is  conformity  to  the 
law.  And  if  man  is  naturally  destitute  of  holiness,  he  is  destitute 
of  conformity  to  the  law.  But  this  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
said  of  one  who  is  not  in  any  sense  under  law.  And  if  one  is  un- 
der law,  and  is  destitute^  conformity  to  law,  he  is  irofwc,  a  sm- 
ner.    Now  is  not  a  disposition  to  holmess  something  which  be- 
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longs  to  man  in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  ?  Did  it  not  belong 
to  Adam  at  the  beginning  of  his  existence  ?  Did  it  not  belong 
to  Jesus  from  the  first  ?  No  intelligent  moral  being  can  be  deq^ 
tute  of  such  a  disposition  witiiout  being  morallj  depraved, — 
without  being  virtuallj  a  sinner.  It  is  the  united  opinioa 
of  the  great  body  of  Christian  commentators  and  divines,  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  present  time,  that  men  come  into  the 
world  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution.  Barnes,  in  his  commentary 
on  Romans,  speaks  familiarly  of  our  ^'  being  bom  with  a  corrupt 
dispomtion,"  and  of  our  "Twrfwr^"  as  being  "corrupt."  Un- 
questionably he  means  to  speak  of  a  moraly  and  not  of  a  phyfieal 
corruption.  Such  a  mor<d  corruption  seems  to  be  naturally  im- 
plied in  the  language  of  all  those  who  represent  men  at  the  b^ 
ginning  of  their  existence  as  destitute  of  hoUnesSy  cut  horn  destitute 
of  all  disposition  to  holiness y  and  as  the  subjects  of  Sk  fallen  nature. 
This  destitution  of  holiness  in  moral  beings,  in  other  words,  this 
want  of  corformiti/  to  the  laWy  may,  it  is  thought,  be  fairly  includ- 
ed in  the  word  arofua,  which  the  Apostle  uses  to  describe  sin. 

2.  It  may  be  a  serious  question,  whether  cansciottsness  does 
not,  in  some  sense,  extend  further  than  to  intellectual  and  moral 
exercise.  Who  doubts  that  we  are  conscious  of  existence  ?  And 
yet  is  not  our  existence  something  different  from  exercise  or 
ikstion  ?  Does  it  not  precede  action  ?  How  then  do  we  become 
conscious  of  existence  ?  We  bec<Hne  conscious  of  it,  only  as  it 
is  developed  in  action.  Who  doubts  that  we  are  conscious  of 
the  faculty  of  thinking,  remembering,  loving,  willing  ?  And  yet 
it  is  manifest  that  we  are  not  conscious  of  these  faculties,  except 
as  they  are  brought  to  view  by  their  exercise.  It  is  very  common 
to  speak  of  our  having  a  consciousness  of  a  power  or  ability  to 
do  this  or  that ;  though  we  are  conscious  of  having  the  power 
only  by  its  exercise.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  conscious- 
ness in  sucli  a  case,  thoug|h  it  is  not  immediate  or  direct  con- 
sciousness. And  why  should  consciousness  be  thought  any  the 
less  real,  because  it  is  indirect  and  because  we  come  to  have  it 
by  means  of  exercise  ?  ^ 

It  is  customary  to  use  the  word  consciousness  in  relation  to  the 
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present  sabject.  We  say  a  man  is  conscious  of  a  revengefiil 
disposition,  or  of  a  benevolent,  compassionate  disposition,  or 
of  a  propensity  to  oovetousneas,  though  he  cannot  be  conscious 
of  one  or  the  other,  except  as  it  is  developed  in  the  feelings  and 
acts  of  his  mind.  Now  if  a  man  is  in  this  way  conscious  of  a 
disposition  to  benevolence,  does  not  a  sentiment  of  self-approval 
arise  within  him?  And  if  he  is  conscious  of  a  propensity  to 
covetoumess  or  revenge,  does  not  a  sentiment  of  self-disapproval 
arise  ?  Men  generally  regard  a  settied  disposition  in  regard  to 
moral  objects,  as  the  substance  of  all  that  they  mean  by  character, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

If  then  we  are  conscious,  in  the  manner  just  stated,  of  what 
we  call  a  disposition  or  propensity,  and  if  we  do  really  ascribe 
this  to  ourselves,  as  virtually  contuning  whatever  goes  to  consti- 
tute character ;  may  it  not  be  true,  that  in  some  analogous  sense, 
the  original  disposition  or  native  propensity  of  man  to  sin,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  basis  or  chief  element  of  his  character? 
May  we  not,  in  our  reflections,  trace  back  the  sinful  feelingii 
and  actions  of  our  childhood  and  youth  to  this  native  disposition, 
and  thus  become,  m  the  manner  above  described,  conscious  of 
such  a  disposition?  And  may  not  this  disposition,  developed 
and  made  visible  to  consciousness  by  subsequent  sinful  action,  be 
as  properly  considered  to  be  morally  wrong,  as  a  disposition  to 
covetousness  or  revenge  which  any  adult  person  now  has,  and 
which  he  will  hereafter  develop  in  action  ?  In  other  words,  may 
not  tiie  orig^lal  native  disposition  to  sin  be  essentially  of  the 
same  nature,  though  not  existing  in  the  same  degree  of  strength, 
with  the  disposition  to  sin  which  a  man  has  at  any  time  in  after 
life  when  he  is  not  actuality  sinning  f 

The  view  which  has  now  been  presented  is  the  one  which  has 
been  generaDy  entertained  by  Orthodox  divines.  And  does  it 
not  agree  with  plain  common  sense  ?  Ask  any  one,  who  has 
learnt  the  use  of  language,  and  who  judges  of  things  naturally, 
whether  a  disposition  to  do  wrong  is  not  a  tvrong  disposition  f 
Inquire  what  he  means  when  he  says,  a  man  has  a  bad  dispo- 
sition ;  and  you  will  find  his  meaning  to  be,  that  the  man  has 
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a  disposition  to  do  bad  actions.  The  disposition  is  characteriied 
bj  the  actions  to  which  it  leads.  Tou  may  saj,  the  character 
then  belongs  to  the  disposition  only  in  a  relative  sense.  Be  it  so. 
A  relative  sense  may  be  a  verj  proper  and  important  sense.  If 
you  object  to  expressions,  because  they  contain  words  which  haye 
only  a  relative  sense,  you  would  object  to  a  great  part  of  the 
expressions  in  conunon  use. 

The  application  of  epithets  denoting  a  moral  quality,  to  the 
disposition  or  propensity  which  originally  belongs  to  man,  is  ana- 
logous to  our  usual  practice  in  other  cases  similar  to  this.  A 
disposition  to  benevolent  acts,  though  not  now  in  exercise,  is 
called  a  benevolent  disposition ;  a  disposition  to  revenge,  a  re- 
vengeful disposition ;  a  disposition  to  honesty,  an  honest  dispoo- 
tion  ;  and  a  disposition  to  feelings  of  envy,  an  envious  disposition. 
In  these  and  various  other  instances,  epithets  denoting  moral 
qualities  are  familiarly  applied  to  the  dispositions  of  men,  although 
it  is  understood  that  those  dispositions  are  not  at  the  time  devel- 
oped in  any  kind  of  action.  And  if  every  other  disposition  may 
properly  be  characterized  from  the  feelings  and  actions  to  which 
it  leads  ;  why  may  not  a  disposition  to  «m?  And  if  a  dispositi<Mi 
to  sin  in  one  period  of  our  life  may  be  called  a  sir^l  disposition, 
why  not  in  another  period  ?  If  in  after  life,  why  not  in  the  begin- 
ning of  life  ? 

See  how  the  case  would  stand,  if  we  should  take  the  oppoate 
ground :  And  this,  you  are  sensible,  is  one  of  the  approved 
methods  of  coming  at  a  right  conclusion.  Say,  tiien,  a  man  has 
a  disposition  to  do  wrong ^  but  his  disposition  is  not  wrong;  a 
disposition  to  envy^  but  his  disposition  is  not  envious  ;  a  disposition 
to  revenge^  but  his  disposition  is  not  revengrful ;  a  disposition  to 
commit  iheft^  but  his  disposition  is  not  at  all  thievish ;  a  dispoo- 
tion  to  acts  of  piety  ^  but  his  disposition  is  not  pious; — and  finally, 
a  disposition  to  commit  sin,  but  his  disposition  ir  not  at  all  sinful. 
The  same  in  regard  to  the  word  propensity^  inclination^  hearty  or 
nature.  Thus  a  man  has  a  strong  propensiiy  to  (xvaricey  but  not 
an  avaricious  propensity ;  an  inclination  to  do  wrong ^  but  not  a 
wrong  inclination  ;  a  heart  to  disobey  Gk)d,  but  not  a  disobecUent 
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heart;  a  natare  to  thiy  but  not  a  9i't\ful  nature.  Who  does  not 
see  all  this  to  be  a  series  of  self-contradictions  ? 

On  this  subject  the  Scriptures  fully  justify  the  comnM>n  modes 
of  speech.  They  represent  the  tree  that  bears  good  fruit  to  be 
a  good  tree  ;  and  the  tree  that  bears  corrupt  fruit  to  be  a  corrupt 
tree.  They  speak  of  a  heart  which  devises  liberal  tJdngi^  or 
leads  to  acts  of  liberality ^  as  a  ^^  HJberal  heart ; ''  of  a  heart  from 
which  feelings  and  acts  of  purity  proceed,  as  a  "  pure  heart ; " 
of  a  heart  which  leads  to  evil  deeds,  as  an  '^  evil  heart ;  "  of  a 
heart  which  receives  the  truth  and  puts  forth  Jumest  and  good 
deiires  and  purposes,  as  ^'  on  honest  and  good  heart ;^^  and  of 
the  heart  of  man  generally,  which  prompts  to  deceitful  and  wicked 
exercises  and  practices,  as  a  "  deceitful  and  wicked  hearth  They 
represent  that  treaeure  of  the  heart  from  which  good  things  are 
brought  forth,  to  be  a  ^'  good  treasure  ; ''  and  tibat  treasure  from 
which  evil  things  are  brought  forth,  to  be  an  ^'  evU  treasure.'* 
That  heart  means  something  which  precedes  moral  exercises,  is 
evident  fit»n  Matt.  15 :  19 ;  in  which  moral  exercises,  even 
"  thoughts,^^  are  said  to  oome  forth  out  of  the  heart.  "  For  out 
of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  etc." 
Now  the  heart  from  which  ^^  evil  thoughts  "  and  these  various 
forms  of  wickedness  come  forth,  is  the  heart  which  in  Scripture 
is  called  wicked,  deceitful,  unclean.  On  the  same  ground,  tibat  is 
called  a  '^  carnal  mind,'*  frt)m  which  carnal  thoughts  and  desires 
I^oceed. 

In  all  the  cases  above  mentioned,  and  in  others  of  like  kind, 
common  use  sanctions  the  propriety  of  characterizing  the  dispO" 
sition,  inclination,  propensity,  heart,  from  those  feelings  and  actions 
which  naturally  proceed  from  it.  If  those  feelings  and  actions  are 
right,  the  disposition  which  leads  to  them  is  right ;  if  wrong,  the 
disposition  is  wrong. 

I  might  show  tibat  the  same  mode  of  applying  epithets  is  found 
m  the  Bible  and  in  common  discourse,  respecting  other  subjects. 
Thus  the  law,  which  requires  holy  actions,  is  a  holy  law  ;  and  a 
law  which  leads  to  ui^'u«t  and  cruel  actions,  is  an  u^'vM  aad 
cruel  law.    Now  the  divine  law  is  not  action,  and  yet  it  is  a  moral 
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law,  and  is  h>ly  and  goody  and  deserves  our  approbation.  An 
wnjiLBt  law  is  not  action  ;  still  we  saj,  it  is  unjiut^  and  deserves 
our  disapprobation.  Such  is  the  common  mode  of  spealdng, 
and  such  it  will  be.  If  you  say  the  words  holy^  ttf^'iisty  etc., 
in  such  cases,  are  used  in  a  relative  sense  ;  I  have  only  to  re{dy, 
that  the  sense  is  indeed  relative^  but  none  the  less  real  or  im- 
portant. 

But  is  there  not  a  difference  between  what  we  call  disposition 
in  a  person  of  adult  years,  whose  state  of  mind  is  the  result  ci 
repeated  moral  acts,  and  what  we  call  disposition,  before  moral 
action  has  commenced  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  difference  as  to 
the  degree  of  strength,  and  as  to  the  degree  in  which  moral 
qualities  may  properly  be  predicated  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  person 
who  possesses  it.  There  may  be  a  difference  as  to  other  circum- 
stances also.  But  m  some  respects  there  is  a  manifest  similarity. 
In  both  cases,  the  disposition  equally  precedes  action.  In  botii 
cases,  it  equally  prodiLces  action  and  develops  itself  in  action. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  it  has  the  same  relation  to  action. 
Accordingly  it  has,  in  both  cases,  the  same  bearing  upon  the 
position,  that  nothing  but  action  can  be  denominated  morally 
good  or  bad.  There  is,  then,  a  similarity  as  to  the  main  points. 
Now  if  it  is  proper  to  attribute  moral  qualities  to  disposition  as  it 
exists  in  an  adult  agent,  who  is  not  at  the  time  developmg  his 
disposition  in  action ;  why  is  it  not  proper  to  attribute  moral 
qualities  to  disposition,  as  it  exists  in  the  mind  before  moral  actioQ 
has  commenced  ?  In  both  cases  it  is  equally  distinct  from  moral 
action,  and  equally  develops  itself  in  moral  action.  In  both  cases 
it  has,  of  course,  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  exercises  which 
arise  from  it. 

Such  considerations  as  these  have  occurred  to  me  in  flavor  <^ 
the  common  opinion.  And  there  is  one  more  consideration,  which 
is  of  superior  importance  to  any  other ;  namely,  that  the  opposite 
opinion  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  prevent  a  just  impression  of 
the  evil  of  sin.  If  men  believe  that  a  disposition  to  transgress 
is  not  morally  wrong,  they  will  be  very  likely  to  infer,  that  tra$U' 
gression  itself  is  not  morally  wrong.    For  who  can  think  that  an 
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act  is  wrong,  when  Ihe  ditpomtion  from  whioh  it  proceeds  is  not 
wrong?  that  an  act  is  criminal,  when  a  propensity/  to  that  act 
IB  perfectly  innocent?     How  utterly  abhorrent  would  it  be  to 
ctMiscience,  common  sense,  and  pety,  to  tell  men,  that  their  pro- 
pensity to  tie,  and  steal,  and  murder  has  nothing  in  it  which  is  in 
Ihe  least  degree  faulty !  that  their  disposition  to  forget  Grod  and 
disobey  his  law,  is  not  at  all  dnful,  and  cannot  be  looked  upon 
with  any  disapprobation !     What  would  be  the  natural  influence 
of  Ihis  view  of  the  subject  upon  the  mmds  of  men  ?    Would  it 
be  likely  to  produce  in  ttiem  a  deep  conyiction  of  enn,  such  as 
David  expressed  in  the  51st  Psalm,  and  Paul  m  the  6th  and  7th 
chapters  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  ?    Would  it  make  them  feel 
tiie  inezpresfflble  evil  of  a  *'  carnal  mind,"  and  a  ^^  heart  of 
stone,"  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  taken  away  by  the  regen- 
eratmg  power  of  God  ?    Would  it  lead  them  fervently  to  pray, 
that  God  would  create  in  them  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit  ? 
Who  will  labor  most  to  resist  and  overcome  his  propenaty  to 
wicked  coorses,  —  he  that  regards  it  as  innocent,  or  he  that 
regards  it  as  criminal  and  hateftil  ?    Will  it  not  be  very  naf^ural 
for  any  one  to  say ;  if  my  disposition  to  transgress  the  divine  law 
has  nothing  sinful  in  it,  why  diould  I  be  soticitous  to  be  rid  of  it  ? 
Can  I  be  bound  in  duty  to  take  pains  to  subdue  that,  which  has 
nothing  wrong  in  it  ?     Can  I  be  blamed  for  having  a  propensity 
which  is  not  blame-worthy  ?    There  would  be  very  good  reason 
why  I  should  earnestly  pray  God  to  subdue  a  disposition,  which  I 
felt  to  be  morally  wrong  and  culpable.     But  why  diould  I  be 
earnest  in  prayer  to  Gkxi,  that  he  would  subclue  a  disposition 
which  is  not  wrong  ?     On  the  whole,  what  kind  of  advantage  can 
there  be  in  the  sentiment,  that  a  disposition  to  do  wrong  is  not  of 
a  moral  nature  ?     Will  sinners  be  more  Ukely  to  repent,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  propensity  of  their  hearts  to  sin,  because  you  call 
that  propensity  by  a  soft  name  ?    The  existence  of  such  a  propen- 
oty  in  the  heart  is  a  hateful  and  dangerous  thing.   Will  you  make 
it  any  the  less  so  by  calling  it  innocent  ? 

I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  what  would  be  the  natural 
result  of  the  opinion,  that  a  propensity  to  sin  is  not  sinful.     If 
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anj  who  advance  this  opinion,  hare  a  meaning  in  their  own  nunds 
which  would  not  lead  to  such  a  result,  that  meaning  is  too  recon- 
dite for  common  apprehension.  It  is  certain  that  all  the  usual 
modes  of  speech  in  relation  to  Has  subject  implj,  that  a  prvpmt- 
rity  partakes  of  the  same  monU  quality  with  the  acts  which  pro- 
ceed from  it ;  that  a  difpontum  is  wr<Hig,  if  it  prompts  to  wrong 
conduct,  and  hecau»e  it  does  so  ;  in  other  words,  that  Hu 
Tuxtwre  of  the  cUspontion  i$  determined  from  the  nature  of  the 
exereUee  and  octumB  to  which  it  leade.  This  is  all  implied  in 
the  common  forms  of  speech,  and  in  the  common  forms  of 
tliought.  And  it  is  a  well-known  foot,  that  the  more  men's 
understanding  becomes  enlightened  by  divine  truth,  and  the 
more  'their  conscience  is  awakened  to  do  its  office,  tfie  more 
thoroughly  are  they  convinced  of  the  mnfulness  of  their  £»poei- 
iion  to  depart  from  God,  and  the  more  desirous  are  they  of  an 
influence  from  above  to  remove  it.  When  men  are  tau^t  of 
Qod,  theu*  minds  in  general  are  first  occupied  with  their  overt 
acts  of  wickedness.  But  they  come  in  the  end  to  a  deep  and 
humbling  conviction  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  that  c<mstant  db- 
poeitwny  which  they  find  within  them,  to  forsake  the  way  <^ 
holiness  and  pursue  forbidden  objects.  Once,  m  a  state  of  moral 
insensibility,  they  saw  little  or  no  evil  in  their  disposition  to  foi^t 
God  and  transgress  his  law ;  perhaps  they  justified  it.  Now 
they  look  upon  it  as  the  essence  of  moral  evil.  It  is  on  account 
of  this  urgent  propensity  to  do  wrong,  this  sin  whieh  dwelleth  in 
them^  that  they  most  heartily  aUior  ttiemselves.  And  they  pray 
to  God  most  importunately,  that  they  may  be  delivered  fr(xn  this 
"law  of  sm,''  this  "carnal  mmd,"  this  "body  of  death,"  this 
sum  of  all  &at  is  vile  and  hateful.  Now  if  any  one  comes 
forward  and  advances  the  opinicm,  that  a  disposition  or  propensity 
to  sin  is  not  in  its  own  nature  sinfrd,  does  he  not  set  himsdf,  bow- 
ever  unintentionally,  in  opposition  to  the  most  spiritual  oonvictioni 
of  Christians  7  And  does  he  not  teach  that  which  the  worst  men 
wish  to  be  true,  and  which,  if  they  can  believe  it  to  be  true,  wiD 
do  much  towards  keeping  their  consciences  quiet  in  an  unregen- 
erate  state  ?    In  a  word,  whatever  else  such  a  man  may  tea«k 
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and  do  to  benefit  the  souls  of  m^i,  will  not  this  opinion  haye  a 
fearful  influence  to  hinder  tiie  conviction  and  converuon  of  mn- 
ners? 

Let  ns  take  (me  more  view  of  the  subject. 

It  has  been  tiie  common  belief  of  orthodox  Christians,  tiiat 
one  of  the  most  important  thbgs  which  the.  regeneratmg  influence 
(£  the  Spirit  accomplishes,  is,  to  take  away  man's  natunjU  pro- 
pemify  to  sin,  and  to  give  him  a  diMpodUon  to  love  and  obej 
Qod.  Now  if  a  uniform  and  predominant  propensity  to  sin  ia 
not  sinful,  then  why  should  we  suppose  that  regeneration  takes  it 
away  ?  Regeneration,  it  would  seem,  must  act  upon  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  remove  that  which  is  moratti/  tvrong.  The  rest 
may  be  left  aB  it  was.  But  according  to  the  opinion  upon  which 
I  have  animadverted,  a  nnnm:  may  be  regenerated,  and  still  have 
fte  same  propenaty  to  sm  as  before ;  and  his  sanctificaticm,  relat- 
^  as  it  does  to  what  is  moral,  may  go  on,  and  he  may  become 
perfect  in  holiness,  and  still  unifbrmly  retain  his  tirdess  dispowtion 
to  eommit  stn.  Why  not  ?  Surely  hdiness  cannot  be  supposed 
inciHnpatible  with  any  of  our  innocent  propensities. 

But  who  can  doubt  that  the  natural  propensity  which  men  have 
to  sin  must  be  subdued,  and  finally  taken  away,  by  the  sanctifying 
influence  of  the  Spirit  ?  And  the  reason  why  certain  writers  do 
not  represent  the  removal  of  man's  propensity  to  nn  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  regeneration,  is,  I  suppose,  that  they  first  adopt  the 
principle,  that  nothing  is  morally  good  or  evil,  but  action,  (mental 
action,)  and  then  as  regeneration  is  a  moral  change,  conclude  that 
it  can  relate  only  to  action,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
thmg  in  the  mind  which  precedes  action,  and  which  is  not  action, 
lest  somehow  it  should  come  to  be  a  phyncal  change.  But  wha 
does  not  see  that  regeneration  would  be  of  little  worth,  should  tjt 
leave  the  regenerated  person  still  under  the  influence  of  his  natu- 
ral and  |H«dominant  inclination  to  sin  ?  and  those  who  say  that 
this  propensity  to  dn  is  not  moraUy  wrong,  must  still  so  shape  the 
matter,  that  regeneration,  though  relating,  as  they  think,  only  to 
action,  shall,  in  some  way  or  other,  remove  the  natural  propmuity. 
And  of  course  they  must  hold,  that  regeneration  is,  in  part  at 
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least,  a  phyncal  change,  inasmuch  as  it  removes  a  propenatj 
which  they  saj  is  of  a  physical,  not  of  a  moral  nature.  But  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whether 
called  moral  or  physical,  must  take  away  a  man's  governing  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  or  he  would  need  to  be  changed  again  by  some 
other  influence,  in  order  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  obey  God, 
—  unless  indeed  a  man  can  truly  obey  (Jod,  while  he  has  a  uni- 
form and  governing  propensity  to  disobey.  I  repeat  it,  man's  nat- 
ural propensity  to  sin  must  he  removed  ;  —  yes,  howevw  that  pro- 
pensity may  be  covered  over  by  gentle  epithets,  it  is  a  great  and 
destructive  evil,  and  must  be  removed  by  the  renewing  of  tiie 
Holy  Ghost,  or  it  will  bring  ruin  upon  the  soul.  And  if  any  one 
should  still  represent,  that  the  great  and  only  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary is,  that  the  actions  should  be  made  right,  and  that  it  is  solely 
for  this  end  that  we  need  the  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  such 
a  representation  would  require  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  — 
^'  Make  the  tree  good  and  ik^  fruit  will  be  good  also,"  should  be  so 
altered  as  to  read  thus : — make  the  fruit  good,  '^  and  the  fruit 
will  be  good."  —  The  fruit  would  no  longer  show  what  the  tree  ib. 
For  though  the  fruit  might  be  good,  the  tree  might  still  be  bad. 
And  the  badness  of  the  tree,  would  on  this  ground  be  no  evil, 
and  might  very  safely  remiun,  there  being  no  kind  of  necesatj 
either  first  or  last,  to  make  the  iaree  good  in  order  to  have  good 
fruit. 

In  the  extended  remarks  which  I  have  made  on  this  subject, 
I  have  wished  to  follow  the  dictates  of  justice  and  candor.  The 
theory  which  I  have  attempted  to  defend  is  generally  regarded  as 
different  frx>m  that  which  only  represents  man  as  responsible  for 
his  actions.  In  some  respects  it  is  diflbrent.  But  we  know  that, 
in  many  cases,  two  theories  which  are  in  some  respects  different, 
and  which  are  often  supposed  to  be  opposite  to  each  oUier,  will 
on  thorough  examination  be  found  to  be  not  only  consistent  with 
each  other,  but  to  be  merely  differ^t  views  of  one  and  the  same 
thing.  I  may  survey  an  object  from  one  podtion,  and  see  it  on 
one  side,  while  you  survey  it  frt)m  another  portion,  and  see  it  on 
another  side.      Confining  ourselves  respectively  to  these  first 
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fiews,  we  may  charge  each  other  widi  mistake ;  and  you  may 
contend  for  your  own  particular  view,  and  I  for  mine,  as  exclii^ 
mdy  true.  And  exclusively  true  it  might  really  be,  if  Hm  object 
before  us  had  no  other  side  but  that  which  you  survey,  or  that 
which  I  survey.  But  if  you  and  I  should  change  positions  and 
torn  our  eye  towards  the  same  object  on  diflforent  sides,  we 
should  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  We  might  not  indeed  give 
up  our  former  views  as  false.  But  we  should  add  other  views, 
and  should  modify  our  former  views,  so  far  as  our  additional  views 
required.  We  should  at  least,  correct  one  great  mistake,  that  is, 
our  supposing  that  the  object  had  only  one  side,  and  that  the  par- 
ticular view  we  respectively  took  of  it,  was  the  only  one  which 
could  be  taken.  The  final  result  would  be,  that  by  a  farther  ex- 
amination,—  by  going  beyond  our  former  partial  views,  and  en- 
larging our  knowledge,  we  should  be  satisfied,  that  each  of  the 
different  views  which  we  first  took  of  the  subject,  had  a  portion 
of  truth  ;  that  those  views  which  once  seemed  to  clash  with  eadi 
other,  are  perfectiy  consistent ;  that  our  oppoation  to  each  other 
arose  from  our  limited  knowledge ;  and  that  our  examination  of 
other  parts  of  the  subject  has  not  only  increased  our  knowledge, 
but  has  given  greater  clearness  and  correctness  to  the  particular 
views  which  we  first  had.  Locke,  speaking  of  ^^  three  mis- 
carriages "  that  men  are  chargeable  with  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  their  reason,  says :  ^^  The  third  sort  is  of  those  who  ^cerely 
Mow  reason,  but  for  want  of  that  which  one  may  call  large^ 
taundj  raundrobaut  mmb^  have  not  a  fuU  view  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  question.  We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but 
one  side  of  a  matter ;  our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has 
connection  with  it.  We  see  but  in  part;  —  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  we  conclude  not  right  from  our  partial  views.  This 
might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts,  how  useful 
it  is  to  talk  and  consult  with  others.  For  since  no  one  sees  all, 
and  we  generally  have  diflferent  prospects  of  the  same  thing  ac- 
cording to  our  different  positions,  —  it  is  not  beneath  any  man  to 
try  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things  which  have 
escaped  him  and  which  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they  came 
into  his  mind." 
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In  regard  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  that  view,  wbiob 
seems  most  nearly  to  accord  with  Scripture,  and  with  our  own 
oonflcio\:ffine6s,  and  which  will  be  most  likely  in  the  end  to  be 
generally  adopted,  is,  I  think,  one  which  substantially  unites  the 
iwo  theories  that  have  been  cooaidered.     Let  us  lock  at  it. 

The  nwral  nature  or  dispotition  of  man,  Iboogh  it  may  be  con- 
templated as  dUtinet  from  action,  m^tal  as  well  as  bodily,  and 
though  it  is  evidentiy  pre-snpposed  in  action,  does  not  exist  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  can  be  really  regarded  and  treated  as  in  fact 
exdusive  qf  action.  What  I  mean  is,  tiiat  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  moral  being  who  is  actually  treated  as  a  svhjeet  of  retribur 
tion,  while  Ms  moral  nature  is  not  in  some  way  developed  in  hob/ 
or  unholy  action.  The  very  idea  (rf  a  moral  agent  receiving  ret- 
ribution, implies  the  exercise  of  his  moral  faculties,  the  acting  oat 
of  his  disposition.  That  any  one  can,  as  a  rational  being,  enjoy 
good,  or  suffer  evil,  without  mental  action  is  inconceivable.  I 
say,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  reward  or  punish* 
ment  actually  dispensed  to  a  mcHral  being,  whose  moinX  nature  is 
not  developed  in  some  kind  of  exercise.  The  disposition,  the  in- 
telligent  nature  does  indeed  exi^ ;  it  is  a  reality ;  and  God  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  it,  before  it  is  made  known  by  action. 
But  it  cannot  be  known  to  created  beings,  not  even  to  him  who 
is  the  subject  of  it,  except  as  mantfested  by  internal  or  external 
action.  It  cannot  in  any  other  way  become  a  matter  of  direct 
consciousness.  And  as  it  cannot  be  known,  it  cannot  be  visiUy 
recompensed,  aside  from  its  outgoing?  in  action. 

But  here  a  question  arises,  which  it  is  more  easy  to  propose, 
tihan  to  answer ;  to  wit ;  what  will  become  of  human  beings,  who 
die  before  their  moral  nature  is  in  any  way  developed  in  action? 

The  most  proper  reply  to  this  inquiry  is,  to  say  frankly,  that  it 
is  a  subject  which  lies  beyond  tiie  reacb  of  our  intelligence. 
Neither  our  own  reason  nor  the  word  of  Qod  furnishes  us  wiA 
any  adequate  information.  All  that  we  learn  from  Scripture 
respecting  a  future  retribution  relates  to  those  who  acted  ri^t  or 
wrong  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  who  are  to  be  rewarded  ^'  ao- 
cording  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body/'    Bespectii^  any  otfafflr 
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retributkm  than  this,  we  are  left  in  ignorance.  It  cannot  be 
ckmbted,  that  those  who  die  before  thej  have  done  good  or  evil, 
and  before  they  have  had  any  mental  action,  eitiier  holy  or  sinful, 
w91  exist  in  a  future  world.  But  they  cannot  in  any  conceiyable 
sense  be  regarded  as  moral  agents  who  have  passed  through  a 
state  of  trial.  They  cannot  "  receive  according  to  what  they 
have  d(Hie,"  as,  by  the  very  supposition,  they  have  done  nothing. 
None  of  our  ordinary  conceptions  respecting  a  just  retribution 
GUI  apply  to  them.  There  is  a  veil  over  the  particulars  of  their 
future  state,  except  that  the  word  of  Gk)d  contains  some  most 
{deafflng  intimations  that  divine  grace  will  sanctify  them,  and 
that  they  will  belong  to  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  intelligent  Christian  can  be  found,  who  main- 
tains the  unauthorized  add  appalling  position,  that  infant  child- 
ren who  are  not  guilty  of  any  actual  sin  either  outwardly  or 
inwardly,  will  be  doomed  to  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  are  taught  of 
the  expansive  benevolence  of  God  and  the  reign  of  grace,  to 
cherish  the  idea  that  through  the  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit 
fliey  will  be  bom  again,  and  so  be  delivered  from  their  evil  bias, 
and  be  brought  to  possess  a  state  of  mind  which  will  prepare 
Aem  to  love  and  obey  (rod  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  moral 
exercises.  And  as  by  the  supposition  they  are  not  capable  of 
this  in  the  present  world,  it  foDows  of  course  that  the  first  devel- 
opment of  their  moral  nature  must  take  place  after  death.  If 
Aey  were  to  be  left  m  their  unrenewed  state,  with  their  natural 
propensity  to  an,  their  character  would  then  be  exhibited  in  sin- 
ful feelings  and  actions.  But  if  regeneration,  which  we  know  to 
be  indispensable  to  salvation,  takes  place  m  those  who  die  in 
infancy,  as  we  trust  it  wiD,  then,  as  soon  as  they  have  opportunity 
in  the  coming  world,  they  will  act  out  their  renewed  nature  in 
spontaneously  loving  what  is  holy,  and  their  condition  will  be 
fixed  according  to  the  first  development  of  their  moral  state  in 
moral  action. 

You  will  perceive  that  what  I  have  now  stated  is  not  what  the 
Scriptures  teach  as  to  a  future  retribution.    Their  instructions, 
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on  this  subject,  relate  to  those  who  have  done  good  or  eyil  in  this 
life,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  thos^  who  have  dooe  neither.  What 
the  word  of  God  reveals  as  the  rule  of  the  final  judgment,  will  most 
certainly  be  the  universal  rule  in  relation  to  those  to  whom  it  can 
apply.  In  what  man^^r  othera  will  be  treated,  is  one  of  the 
secret  things  which  belong  to  God.  All  that  we  know  is,  that 
(jod  reigns,  that  his  ways  are  just  and  right,  tiiat  his  mercy  in 
redemption  will  abound  above  our  highest  conceptions,  and  that 
his  proceedings  in  the  world  to  come  towards  infeuit  children,  as 
well  as  towards  all  others,  will  most  clearly  mani&st  his  perfec- 
tions, and  especially  his  infinite  love. 

I  am  not  confident  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  are  ex- 
actly conformed  to  truth.  I  would  only  recommend  them  to  a  care- 
ful consideration.  I  have  said,  ikaX  tho'iiative  diq)OBition  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  actually  standing  alone.  While  any  one  exists 
and  continues  to  exist  with  a  disposition  or  propensity,  which  has 
not  in  any  way  been  manifested  by  action,  how  can  he  be  treated 
as  a  subject  of  retribution  ?  Though  his  disposition  is  wrcmg,— • 
(wrong  as  a  disposition)  he  must  ultimately  be  treated  according 
to  his  a,ctions^  they  being  the  true  expression  of  his  disposition. 
His  being  treated  according  to  his  actions  seems  thus  to  amount 
to  the  same  thing  as  bemg  treated  according  to  his  diywsitian. 
The  former  is  made  the  express  rule  of  the  divine  conduct  towards 
nan  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  actions  are  directly  visible  to 
conscience,  and  can  be  compared  with  law  by  the  subjects  of  law, 
and  so  are  the  proper  grounds  of  recompense.  In  the  divine 
government,  then,  disposition  is  m  fact  treated  as  morally  wrong, 
only  as  devebped  in  action,  and  as  thus  made  visible  to  those 
who  are  the  subjects  of  that  government  A  government  which 
is  addressed  to  conscience,  must  be  administered  in  this  manner. 
And  if  any  one  speaks  of  our  naixiral  pravity  as  deserving  the 
divine  displeasure,  he  must  intend  to  speak  of  it  as  devdoped  in 
moral  action. 

The  two  views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  subject  need  not, 
then,  be  regarded  as  opposite  and  clashing  views.  They  are  oily 
different  views  ol  the  same  sutgect^  contemplated  under  different 
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ifipects.  Mani  at  the  oommenoemeDt  of  his  existence,  is,  aceord- 
mg  to  one  view,  charaotensed  from  bis  dUpositiony  and  10  regarded 
as  onfol  as  soon  as  he  is  bom,  oa  account  <ii  his  invariable  pro^ 
fmrnty  to  am.  Bat  then,  according  to  the  other  view,  this  pro- 
pensitj  to  sin  is  reidly  connected  with  nnful  emotion,  and  is 
certainly  followed  by  it.  Man,  considered  m  one  pomt  of  view, 
is  judged  according  to  his  tfctuma;  m  another  point  of  yiew, 
according  to  his  di$po9iU(m  a$  developed  in  aetiom.  If  the  <ii»- 
poMon  is  pronounced  to  be  sinful,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  so 
relative^  to  the  action  to  which  it  leads.  And  if  tiie  action  m 
pronounced  sinful,  it  is  relatively  to  the  mind,  and  the  disporitioB 
oi  ih»  mind,  from  which  it  proceeds.  Each  is  invariably  related 
to  the  other,  and  in  our  sober  contemplations,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  each  is  mvolved  in  the  other.  If  any  one  regpfdi 
moral  quaUties  as  belon^g  to  either  as  tiiough  it  were  entirely 
sqiarate  fix)m  the  other,  he  is  mbtaken.  He  does  not  conform  to 
the  nature  of  things.  And  if  any  one  confines  his  attention  to 
^ther,  exclusively  of  the  other,  does  he  not  betray  the  want  of 
enlargement  in  his  habits  of  thinking  ?  And  let  me  add,  if  ai^ 
one  forgets  that  all  moral  attributes  and  qualities  do,  m  strict 
propriety,  belong  to  the  intelligent  perBon^  tite  agent  kim$e{fy  and 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  he  forgets  an  obvious 
and  essential  truth;  and  forgets  it,  I  appr^end,  for  no  otiier 
reason,  than  because  it  is  so  obvious.  Most  cleariy  it  is  tAs 
fmndy  or  rather  the  mem  himseify  that  is  depraved  and  eif^. 
Tim  sinful  being  acts ;  and  being  sinful  himsdf,  he  acts  sinfully. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter. 

And  now  if  you  find  that  I  have  in  any  instance  advanced 
positions  which,  taken  by  themselves,  appear  to  be  erroneous  or 
defective  ;  let  the  general  current  of  thou^t,  as  &r  as  may  be, 
help  to  correct  the  error,  or  supply  the  drfect.  Some  psffts  of 
the  subject  which  I  have  presumed  to  discuss,  are  evidently  in- 
vdived  in  great  obscurity,  and  it  is  almost  imposnble  to  say  anything 
respecting  them,  without  the  danger  of  falling  into  some  mistake 
eorselvee,  or  of  being  misapprehended  by  otiiers.  I  am  as  liable 
as  other  men,  to  take  difierent  and  seemingly  oppooite  views  of  a 
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subject,  in  oonsequence  of  contemplating  it  from  different  pom- 
tions,  or  in  different  relations.  In  such  cases  jou  will,  I  hope, 
endeavor  to  find  out  a  candid  and  fair  construction  of  what  is 
said,  such  as  you  would  think  due  to  yourselves  in  like  circum- 
stances. But  be  sure  to  guard,  with  the  utmost  watchfulness, 
against  error,  and  against  whatever  might  tend  to  error.  It 
would  be  inexcusable  presumption  in  me  to  think  myself  firee  from 
mistakes.  The  subject  which  has  been  brou^t  forward  is  enconn 
passed  with  difficulties  which  I  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  solve. 
Objections  will  doubtless  arise  in  your  mind,  against  what  I  have 
written.  I  could  urge  objections  myself;  and  would  ^adly  take 
my  place  at  the  feet  of  any  man,  who  could  satisfactorily  answer 
them.  We  ought  always  to  approach  this  subject  with  a  humble 
mind,  remembering  that  the  natural  and  total  depravity  of  which 
we  speak,  belongs  to  us,  and  striving  with  all  diligence  to  be  rid 
of  that  prejudice  against  the  truth,  which  is  one  of  'the  most 
<x)mmon  inmates  of  the  depraved  heart.  What  becomes  us  in 
these  circumstances  is,  not  dispute  and  strife,  but  serious,  earnest 
inquiry  after  the  truth,  pursued  with  patient,  persevering  )ab<v, 
with  kindness  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  with  a  cordial 
readiness  to  be  convinced,  and  with  prayer  to  God  for  the  guid- 
ance of  his  Spirit.  If  we  inquire  after  the  truth  in  this 
manner,  we  shall  obtain  good  to  ourselves,  and  shall  contribute  to 
the  good  of  others,  though  our  inquiries  may  for  the  present  fiiil 
of  complete  success.  We  have  the  comfort  to  believe,  that  the 
knowledge  which  Christians  have  of  divine  truth  is  progressive. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  growing  in  clearness  and  comprehenrnve- 
ness  to  the  end  of  time,  and  forever.  When  Christians  oome  to 
associate  profound  humility,  unquenchable  eeal  for  improvement, 
and  ihe  spirit  of  prayer,  with  the  exercise  of  their  mental  powers, 
they  will  gradually  outgrow  their  errors  ai^d  their  intellectual  and 
moral  littleness,  and  will  speed  their  way  towards  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion. And  if,  even  after  attainmg  to  the  perfection  <^  that 
higher  state  to  which  Aej  now  aspire,  they  find,  as  they  doubtiess 
will,  that  some  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects  lie  beyond  the  readi 
of  their  intelligence ;  their  very  perfection  will  teach  them  to 
acquiesce  in  their  ignorance. 
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T^WMAityfl   ON  THE  WORDS  INNATB,  TEANSHITTBD,  HKRBDITABT, 
CONSTITUTIONAL,  DCPUTBD. 

It  would  accord  beet  with  my  yiews  of  what  is  proper  and 
Ufleftd,  to  confine  my  remarks  and  reasonings  to  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity,  just  as  it  stands  m  the  Bible,  and  to  its  praio*> 
tkal  uses,  avoiding  altogether  the  discossion  of  the  abstruse,  meta- 
physical questions  which  are  everywhere  agitated  at  the  present 
day.  I  cannot  but  approve  the  sentiment  of  Howe  in  the  follow^ 
ing  passage,  taken  from  his  Living  Temple.  ^^  As  for  them  that 
ooold  never  have  the  gospel,  or  uifonte  incapable  of  receiving  it, 
we  must  consider  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written  for  those  that 
oould  use  them,  not  for  those  that  oould  not ;  therefore  to  have 
inserted  in  them  an  account  of  God's  methods  of  dispensation 
towards  such,  had  only  served  to  gratify  the  curious  and  unoon<- 
oemed,  not  to  instruct  and  benefit  such  as  were  concerned.  And 
it  well  became  hereupon  tiie  accurate  wisdom  of  God,  not  herein 
to  indulge  the  vanity  and  folly  of  men."  But  as  men  cannot  be 
kept  from  agitating  questions  of  an  abstruse  nature  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  many  of  the  opinions  which  have  been  entertained, 
are,  in  my  apprehension,  not  only  erroneous,  but  of  hurtful  ten- 
dency ;  I  have  thought  it  expedient  for  a  time,  to  look  at  these 
speculative  matters,  and  to  endeavor  to  show,  that  there  is  nothing 
m  the  results  of  thorough  phikmphical  investigation,  which  is  in 
the  least  degree  unfietvorable  to  the  cottsmoelj  received  doctrine  of 
ori^nal  sin. 
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Here  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  several 
words  in  common  use,  and  on  ihe  proprietj  of  applying  them  to 
the  present  subjects. 

The  word  innatey  together  with  the  words  which  Johnson  uses 
to  explidn  it,  are  applied  as  freelj  to  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  as 
to  anything  which  pertains  to  the  body.  Thus  writers  speak  of 
mnate  integrity,  innate  eloquence,  inborn  ptusions,  inborn  tporth, 
inbred  affection.  Innate  is  opposed  to  the  word  superadded, 
which  in  this  case  would  denote  something  which  does  not  arise 
from  what  belongs  to  man's  nature,  or  from  what  he  is  by  birth. 
If  depravity  belongs  to  man  in  the  state  in  which  he  is  bom ;  if 
a  foundation  is  laid  for  his  sinning  in  his  very  nature  ;  it  is  per- 
fectly suitable  to  call  his  depravity  innate.  To  say  that  man  is 
bom  destitute  of  holiness,  and  with  a  propensity  to  sin,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  man's  destitution  of  holiness,  or  his  propensitj 
to  sin,  is  innate :  in  other  words,  that  it  is  natural. 

The  word  connate  is  seldom  used  at  the  present  day ;  altiionj^ 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  special  objection  against  it.  F<Mr  how 
can  man's  depravity,  or  propensity  to  sm,  be  innate,  ihaJt  is,  bom 
•n  him,  without  being  connate,  that  is,  bom  vrith  him  ? 

Hereditary  means,  descended  from  an  ancestor;  transmitted 
from  a  parent  to  a  child.  Now  is  it  not  a  plain  matter  oi  &ct, 
tiiat  a  depraved  nature,  a  propensity  to  sin,  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child,  and  has  descended  fit>m  the  common  ancestor  oH 
our  race  to  all  his  posterity  ?  Are  we  not  '^  degenerate  phuits  of 
a  strange  vine  ?  "  And  if  depravity  comes  in  this  way,  what  iin- 
propriety  is  tliere  in  calling  it  hereditary  f 

I  beg  leave  in  this  place  to  advert  once  more  to  what  has 
already  been  before  us,  and  to  oflfer  a  few  additional  r^narks  on 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  the  orttiodox,  namely,  that  we  are 
depraved  and  lost  in  consequence  of  the  offence  of  Adam.  Ib 
what  way  did  Adam's  apostasy  produce  such  an  effiset  upon  Ub 
posterity? 

Was  Ms  transgression  so  charged  to  his  posterity,  that  they  are 
subjected  to  suffering  on  account  of  it,  while  they  themselves  hem 
nothing  sif\ful,  at  most,  nothing  which  is  the  ground  of  their  m^ 
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fering$f  Mj  reasoning  here,  again,  will  relate  ezclusiTely  to 
that  period  of  life  which  precedes  any  onfol  exercises.  Because 
80  soon  as  we  have  exercises,  which  constitute  actual  sin,  no  one 
can  reasonably  suppose  that  we  suflbr  9olel}/  on  account  of  Adam's 
on.  In  regard  to  the  first  period  of  our  infancy,  two  Buppositi(»is 
may  be  made ;  one  is,  that  we  have  a  sinful  natare,  a  oorrupi 
morai  propenmiy ;  the  other,  that  we  have  nothing  which  is  in 
any  respect  or  in  any  degree  of  tiie  nature  of  sin ;  that  we  are 
firee  from  moral  depravity.  Those  who  believe  in  the  doc- 
trine of  hnjnxtation  in  the  strictest  sense,  still  hold  that  we  have 
from  the  be^nning  a  vitiosity  of  nature.  Now  what  reason  can 
there  be  to  suppose,  that  in  the  infliction  of  evil  upon  us  in 
in&ncy,  God  has  no  respect  whatever  to  our  moral  corruption  t 
Can  we  be  sure,  that  our  depravity  is  of  no  consideration  with 
God  in  respect  to  our  sufferings  at  the  be^nning  of  life,  and  that 
he  brings  them  upon  us  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  on  that 
account  exchimdyf  It  may  indeed  be  true  that  we  suffer  on 
account  of  the  offence  of  him  who  was  the  head  and  the  represent 
tative  of  our  race.  And  it  may  also  be  true,  that  our  moral 
corruption  has  a  bearing  upon  our  suiSferingis.  God  may  have 
respect  to  each  of  these  in  the  evils  to  which  he  subjects  us  in 
early  infrmkcy.  He  may  have  respect  to  one  as  the  original,  pri- 
mary reason,  and  to  the  other  as  the  secondary,  subordinate 
reason.  Or  he  may  have  respect  to  both,  as  codrdinate  and 
equal  reasons.  Doubtiess  he  has  respect  to  something  as  a  reason 
for  so  important  a  proceeding  in  his  government.  And  if  we 
judge  from  the  Bible,  and  from  observation,  we  shall,  I  think,  be 
satisfied  that  either  Adam's  offence,  or  our  native  sinfulness,  or 
both  together,  must  c(mstitute  the  reason.  Considering  what 
the  Apostle  so  plidnly  teaches  in  Romans  5.,  how  can  we  set  aside 
Adam's  sin,  and  say,  that  it  is  not  at  all  on  that  account,  that 
soflfering  and  death  come  upon  infants  ?  And  admitting  the  fact, 
that  we  have  from  the  first  a  sinful  nature,  how  can  we  set  aside 
tins,  and  say  with  confidence,  that  it  is  not  with  any  reference  to 
this,  but  wholly  and  exclusively  on  account  of  Adam's  offence, 
that  suffering  comes  upon  in&nts  ?  Can  we  separate  what  divine 
truth  has  joined  together  ? 
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Conmder  then  the  other  suppoation  abore  named,  —  tto  at 
ike  beginning  of  Ufe^  we  are  free  from  monA  depravity^  —  HuA 
we  have  nothing  which  can  in  any  seme  be  eaUed  sifrful,  Ch3- 
dren  at  the  begimtmg  of  life  are  satgected  to  rariotui  suflSMingiB ; 
and  all  must  agree,  that  they  are  subjected  to  these  scaring?  &r 
eome  reason.  But  what  is  that  reason  T  On  what  account  do 
thej  suffsr,  if  they  are  eniarely  firee  from  moral  poQution  ?  Is 
suflkring  brought  upon  them  in  tiie  way  of  moral  diseifUnSy  iot 
their  benefit?  But  how  can  this  be,  when,  according  to  iht 
supposition,  tiiey  are  not  mteUigent,  moral  agents,  and  of  eooive 
are  not  capable  of  moral  discipline  ?  Is  suffering  brou^t  upon 
them,  then,  by  way  of  antidpatian^  on  account  of  (he  w&  wfakh 
they  wHl  conunit,  when  they  become  moral  agents  f  In  o&er 
words,  is  it  a  punishment  for  sin  prospeeUveb/f  Let  any  man 
judge  whether  this  can  be  made  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  law 
or  justice  ?— Is  sufiering,  then,  lm)Ug^t  upon  infiemt  diildren,  as 
a  preventive  of  sm  ?  But  if  this  were  the  design  of  it,  should  we 
not  suppose  that  in  some  instances  it  would  actually  be  a  preyM>- 
tive?  — Does  the  BiWe  then  give  us  any  instruction,  does  it  bring 
out  any  principle,  which  can  aid  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and 
^ow  us  why  it  is  that  suffering  comes  upon  infant  children? 
Now  I  find  that  God  lays  it  down  in  the  decalogue,  as  a  standing 
principle,  that  he  '^  visits  the  iniquities  of  the  Others  upon  the 
children."  And  the  history  of  the  divine  dispensations  clearty 
diows  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  he  does  in  his  providence 
act  on  tjiis  principle.  And  I  find  something  which  appears  to  be 
still  more  directly  to  the  purpose  in  Romans,  chap.  5.  Here  I  am 
told,  that  it  is  through  the  offence  of  Adam  that  his  posterity  die ; 
that  by  one  mom's  offence  death  reigns  over  the  human  fiunily ; 
that  this  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation.  If  I  were  now  fer 
the  first  time  to  read  this  part  of  Scripture,  I  diould  verily  think 
that  I  had  found  an  answer  to  the  inquiry,  why  it  is  ttiat  at  the 
beginning  of  life  we  are  subjected  to  suffering.  I  am  here 
taught  by  the  word  of  (}od,  that  death,  with  its  attendant  evib, 
is  brought  upon  all  human  beings  without  exception,  and  of  course 
upon  human  beings  in  early  infancy,  ^^  by  the  offence  qfone^^^  that 
b,  Adam. 
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If  an  objectioii  is  made  against  saoh  a  proceecBng,  as  moon- 
sistent  with  the  moral  attributes  of  Qod ;  I  ask,  who  knows  that 
it  is  inconsistent  ?  I  ask,  too,  what  other  view  of  the  case  would 
be  more  consistent  ?  It  is  clear  that  infants  suffer.  According 
to  the  present  supposition,  tiiey  are  free  fir<»n  shi,  and  therefore 
cannot  suffer  on  account  of  any  uKMral  evil  m  themselves.  I 
cannot  think  they  suffer  on  account  of  sins  which  they  will  after- 
wards commit ;  or  that  they  suffer  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sm  m  after  life.  And  I  here  give  up  the  opnion  that  they 
suffer  either  on  account  of  being  bom  in  sin,  or  on  account  of  the 
ain  of  Adam.  How,  then,  shall  I  account  for  the  fact  that  they 
suffer  ?  Suppose  I  try  this  positicm ;  that  is,  —  firom  a  disKke  to 
Ihe  doctrine  of  our  native  sinfulness,  uad  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion, and  for  the  sake  of  being  totally  rid  of  both,  I  cut  off  the 
whole  race  of  man  during  the  interesting  period  of  their  early 
in&ncy,  firom  their  relation  to  Adam,  degrade  them  firom  the 
cEgnity  of  human  bemgs,  and  put  them  in  the  rank  of  brute 
animab,  and  say,  thej^  ^ffer  as  the  bruUs  do.  But  this  would  be 
tiie  worst  of  all  theories, — the  fikrthest  off  firom  Scripture  and 
reason,  and  the  most  revolting  to  all  the  noble  sensibilities  of 
man.  And  then  the  question  comes  up;  why  I  diould  adc^t 
such  an  opinicm  ?  I  find  tiiat  I  have  no  reason  for  it  but  this. 
1  first  deny  man's  native  sinfulness,  and  of  course,  I  deny  that 
infimts  suffer  on  any  such  account.  *Next,  I  say,  the  doctrine  of 
unputation  is,  in  every  possible  fi>rm,  unreasonable  and  absurd, 
and  notwiihstandmg  what  the  Apostie  teaches  as  to  the  effect  of 
Adam's  sin,  I  cannot  admit  tiie  idea  that  infants  suffer,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  on  that  acecnmt.  Now  if  I  regard  infiudts  as  belonging 
to  the  fiunily  of  human  bdngp,  and  as  treated  on  any  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  such  beings,  I  find  myself  in  a  strait,  «- 
having  set  aside  the  common,  obvious  reason  why  human  beings 
suffer  and  die,  tiiat  is,  their  own  sinfulness,  and  the  special  reason 
which  the  Apoetie  suggests  m  Romans  6,  that  is,  tiieir  relation  to 
apostate  Adam,  and  every  other  reason,  and  finding  myself  miable 
to  ^ve  any  kind  of  reply  to  the  question,  why  infitnts  suffer  and 
die.    Unwilling,  therefore,  to  bear  the  pressure  of  this  question^ 

VOL.  n.  80 
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which  is  80  hard  to  be  answered,  I  resolve  to  rid  myself  of  it  at 
once,  and  saj,  children  in  early  in&ncy  are  not  to  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  human  raoe ;  they  are  not  treated  as  homaa 
beings,  but  as  brute  animals ;  and  so  the  evils  which  they  suflfer, 
do  not  come  upon  them  either  because  they  have  BSij  moral 
depravity,  or  on  account  of  the  sm  of  Adam  and  tiieir  rela- 
tion to  him  as  the  head  of  the  human  raoe,  or  on  acoount  of 
anything  else  which  appertains  to  beings  possessed  of  a  moral 
nature. 

I  have  here  put  myself  in  the  place  of  (me  who  denies  native 
depravity,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  Adam's  disobedience  upon  his 
posterity,  and  who  thus  forces  himself  to  invent  an  hypothesis 
which  so  ill  accords  with  Scripture  and  Christian  feeling.  The  fair 
result  of  the  whole  seems  to  be  thb.  As  there  are  only  two 
things  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  which  can  be  supposed  to  bripg 
suffering  and  death  upon  the  human  race,  the  apostasy  of  Adam, 
and  their  own  personal  sm ;  if  we  deny  the  native  sinfulness  of 
man,  or  if  we  deny  that  infants  are  in  any  sense  subjected  to 
suffering  on  tiiat  account,  we  are  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  suffer  exclusively  on  account  of  Adam's  sin,  and  so  that  the 
often  repeated  declaration  of  tiie  Apostle,  that  death  comes  vpon 
all  by  tke  offence  of  one^  is  to  be  imderstood  in  the  most  obvious 
and  unqualified  sense ;  or  else  that  in&nts  suffer  and  die  without 
any  assignable  reason  whatever. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  Adam's  mn  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  an  influence  upon  his  posterity.  I  inquire  then 
whether  that  influence  is  to  be  understood  in  this  way ;  namely, 
that  AdarrCn  sin  was  the  occasion  of  hringing  his  posterity  inJto  life 
in  such  circumstances  of  weakness  and  tert^tation^  that  although 
they  are  horn  without  any  wrong  biaSy  or  any  tendency  to  sin^  thy 
wUlj  after  a  whUe,  be  comtpted  and  faU  into  sin.  This  opinion, 
which  is  defended  by  few  at  the  present  day  except  Unitarians, 
has  been  substantially  considered  in  previous  Lectures.  I  shall 
only  say  here,  that  it  leaves  whdly  untouched  the  question,  oo 
what  account  do  human  being?  su&r  before  they  commit  actual 
on  ?  and  that  it  requires  a  most  unnatural  and  forced  construe 
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tion  to  be  put  upon  the  whole  representation  of  the  Apostie  in 
Bom.  5. 

Again ;  I  inquire  whether  Adam's  sm  afiects  his  posterity  in 
ibis  way ;  namely ;  that  by  a  tpecial  divine  wmtitutian^  they  are^ 
in  conseqtience  of  his  folly  bam  in  a  state  of  moral  deprtwity  lead' 
ing  to  certain  ruin;  or  that^  according  to  the  common  law  of  de- 
scent j  they  are  partakers  of  a  corrupt  nature^  the  offspring  being 
Wee  the  parent ;  and  that  suffering  and  death  come  upon  them  as 
the  effect  of  AdartCs  offence^  they  being  stSl  not  innocent  and 
pure  J  but  depraved  and  sii\ful. 

This  is  the  view  of  the  subject  which  I  consider  as  more  con- 
formable to  the  word  of  God  and  to  &ct8,  than  any  other.  As 
to  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  native  deprarity,  and  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  and  the  doctrine  of  John  Taylor  and  the 
Unitarians,  and  yet  profess  to  believe  that  we  are  depraved  and 
nuned  m  consequence  of  AdamCs  sin,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
tiieir  belief  amounts  to.  They  say,  Adam's  rin  had  an  influence ; 
but  they  deny  all  the  conceivable  ways  m  which  it  could  have 
an  influence,  and  particularly  the  ways  which  are  most  clearly 
brought  to  view  m  Bom.  6,  and  m  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
Their  belief  seems  to  be  merely  negative. 

If  I  am  asked  whether  I  hold  the  doctrine  of  imputation;  my 
reply  will  depend  on  the  meaning  you  ^ve  to  the  word.  Just 
make  tiie  question  definite  by  substituting  the  explanation  for  the 
word,  and  an  answer  will  be  easy.  Do  you  then  mean  what 
Stapfer  and  Edwards  and  many  others  mean,  namely,  that  for 
God  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  Uke  himself  ^  is  one  and  the  same 
as  to  impute  Ms  sin  to  them  f  Then  my  answer  is,  that  God  did 
in  this  sense,  impute  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  This  is  the 
very  thing  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  native  depravity.  By  tiie 
doctrine  of  imputation,  do  you  mean,  that  Adam's  sin  was  the 
occamon  of  our  rum  ;  that  it  was  tiie  distant,  but  real  cause  of 
our  condemnation  and  death  ?  I  consider  the  doctrine,  tiius 
understood,  to  be  according  to  Scripture.  Do  you  mean  that 
we  are  guiltyy  that  is,  (according  to  the  true,  original  import  of 
the  word,)  exposed  to  suffering  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  f    In 
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this  view  too  I  think  the  doctrine  Scrii^ural.  Do  yon  mean,  tint 
Ood  visits  the  iniquity  of  our  common  fatiier  upon  his  ohildrdBi 
through  ^1  generations  ?  This  too  aeoords  with  the  truth.  But 
if  the  doctrine  of  imputation  means,  that  Adam's  posterity  are 
literally  and  personaUy  chargeable  with  his  sin  and  that  God  in- 
flicts the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  them  for  his  offence  akme,  iheg 
(MemselveB  being  in  all  reipecfi  perfeetfy  9Me$9^  then  the  doctrine, 
in  my  view,  wants  proof.  There  appears  to  be  no  place  for  sock 
a  doctrine,  seeing  all  Adam's  posterity  are  in  fact  morally  deprav- 
ed. And  if  they  are  so,  I  know  not  why  any  one  should  think 
that  €rod  has  no  reference  to  their  depravity  m  the  suflbringi 
which  he  brings  upon  them.  The  Apostle  does  not  use  the  word 
impute  in  relation  to  the  subject ;  but  he  does  teach,  in  the  jdaiur 
est  manner,  that  the  fiedl  of  Adam  spread  depravity  and  destruc- 
tion through  the  whole  human  race.  1h»  particular  word  which 
shall  be  used  to  express  this  doctrine  is  not  essential ;  and  as  tiie 
sacred  writers  do  not  express  it  by  inqmtatianf  we  should  not  be 
over-^arenuous  for  that  particular  word.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is 
the  name  which  has  generally  been  given  to  the  doctrine  in  ortho- 
dox creeds  and  systems  of  divinity,  and  as  the  w(Hrd  is  used  in 
an  analogous  sense  in  Bomans,  4 :  6 ;  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
rejecting  it.  Properly  explained,  it  is  weD  adapted  to  the  subject 
Were  it  not  so,  we  can  hardly  account  for  it  that  Calvin  and  Ed- 
wards and  all  the  most  distinguished  ortliodox  divines  have  used 
it.  The  great  object  is  to  get  a  right  understandiAg  of  the  doo- 
trine  itself,  as  set  forth  m  the  word  of  Gk)d,  and  to  express  it  in 
a  just  and  impressive  manner. 

If  you  ask,  whether  depravity  is  propagated;  my  answer  is, 
that  kwman  beings  are  propagated,  and  are  propagated  as  thsj/ 
arey  fallen^  corrupt.  ^^  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness." 
This  contains  the  whole  doctrine,  if  likeness  mdudes,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly does,  likeness  in  regard  to  moral  disposition  and  character. 
The  word  propagated  is  not  generally  applied  to  depravity,  and  il 
not  so  well  suited  to  the  subject,  as  naturaly  or  native.  But  it  is 
neither  uncommon  nor  unscrq)tural  to  speak  of  depravity  as  com- 
ing in  tiie  way  of  natural  generation,  or  natural  descent. 
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l8  the  depravity  of  man  eofntitutionalf  The  chief  objection 
against  the  use  of  this  word  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us, 
seems  to  rest  on  Ihe  assumption,  that  the  word  means  nearly  the 
same  ^phyncal;  or  at  least  something  opposite  to  moral.  But 
this  assumption  is  unfounded.  The  word,  (xmftUiOionaly  may 
relate  either  to  the  constitution  or  appointment  of  €h)d,  or  to  the 
nature  or  constitution  of  man.  Now  was  it  not  ihe  constitution 
of  God,  that  is,  the  principle  or  plan  which  he  established,  that 
tlie  posterity  of  Adam  should  bear  his  moral  image  ?  Is  there 
not,  in  &ct,  such  a  connection  between  him  and  them,  that  con- 
demnation and  death  were  brought  upon  them  by  his  one  oflfence  ? 
And  did  not  Qoi  c(m9titute  this  connection  ?  Was  it  not  his  ap- 
pointment, that  ^^  by  one  man's  disobedience  the  many  were  oonr 
9titiaed  sinners  f  "  And  is  it  not  the  established  order  of  tilings, 
that  children,  from  generation  to  generation,  shall  resemble  their 
parents  as  to  the  substance  of  moral  character  ?  Evidentiy,  then, 
the  depravity  of  man  takes  place  acearcUng  to  the  divine  constitUf 
tiouy  and  so  may  be  caDed  constitutional.  And  is  not  this  a  very 
obvious  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  ?  But  the  word  may  also 
relate  to  the  nature  or  constitution  of  men.  And  if  their  deprav- 
ity is  founded  in  their  nature  or  oonstitution,  may  it  not  properly 
be  called  constitutional  f  I  do  not  now  speak  of  their  bocUb/  con- 
stitution, but  of  the  constitution  of  their  mind^  their  morcU  con- 
stitution, their  nature  as  moral  beings.  Now  if  depravity  lies  in 
our  moral  constitution^  or  directiy  and  certainly  flows  from  it ; 
we  may  in  this  sense  call  it  constitutional^ «- just  as  we  call  it 
natural^  because  it  is  founded  in  our  moral  nature^  or  flows  from 
it  The  word  however  is  not  so  frequentiy  used  by  the  orthodox, 
as  by  those  who  differ  from  them.  To  discredit  our  doctrine  of 
native  depravity,  they  say  that  we  hold  to  a  constitutional  deprav- 
ity. Be  it  so.  Do  not  theg  hold  to  the  same  ?  The  most  re- 
spectable of  them  maintam,  that  the  cause  of  sin  lies  in  the  na- 
ture of  man,  not  in  his  circumstances.  And  what  is  the  diflbr^ 
ence  between  the  nature  clt  man,  and  his  oonstitutian,  whetiier 
taken  phyrically,  or  morally  ?  And  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween calling  depravity  natural,  meaning  that  it  results  not  from 
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man's  circumstances  but  firom  his  naJture^  and  calling  it  eotufiftt- 
Uoncd^  meaning  that  it  results  fir<»n  man's  moral  constitution  ?  If 
there  are  objections  against  this,  there  are  ag^unst  that.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  logomachy.  Those  who  beliete  human  de- 
pravity to  be  native,  do  not  generaHy  think  it  best  to  call  it  amr 
stitutionaly  because  the  word  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  They 
are  better  pleased  with  the  language  of  Scripture,  or  with  that 
which  is  evidentiy  confonned  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  the  words  nativef  itmaUy  hs- 
reditartfj  etc.  may  all  be  used  to  designate  some  quality  or  dr- 
cumstanoe  of  man's  depravity,  with  as  much  propriety  as  th^ 
can  be  used  in  relation  to  any  thing  else.  They  should,  however, 
be  well  explained,  and  most  of  them  should  be  chiefly  confined 
to  systematic  theology.  >  The  languid  best  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  popular  instruction  and  devotion,  is  that  which  is  most  Scrip- 
tural. But  there  can  be  no  reasonable  objecticm  against  the  mod- 
erate use  of  technical  or  scientific  terms  in  the  more  elaborate 
theolo^cal  treatises.  I  know  indeed,  that  an  oppoeer  of  the  com- 
mon doctrine  may  collect  togeilker  all  the  epthets  which  have 
ever  been  used  by  orthodox  writers,  and,  by  making  them  ixf 
mto  one  overloaded  sentence,  and  by  contriviog  to  give  them 
a  gross  and  ofiensive  dgn^kxttion,  may  excite  prejudices  against 
tiie  doctrine,  and  thus  prevent  many  fiK»n  learning  what  tiie 
Scriptures  teach.  In  like  manner,  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
election  have  often  labored  to  make  it  odious,  by  drawing  out  in 
fearful  array  a  great  variety  of  words  which  have  scmietimes 
been  applied  to  it,  and  so  managing  the  matter  as  to  ^ve  the 
words  a  meanmg  not  at  aU  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject 
But  Christian  divines  and  philoecqphefs  will  eaoly  see  the  differ- 
enoe  between  argument,  and  deolamaticm;  between  appeals  to 
ieas(m  and  piety,  and  appeals  to  passion  and  prejudice.  What 
we  want  on  such  a  mitgect,  is  candid,  sober,  tfa(»rough  disousocm, 
based  upon  sound  principles  of  reason,  and  upon  tiie  infidlible 
word  of  God. 
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EVBBY    OTHER    THBOBT    A3    MUCH   ENCUMBERED   WITH  DIFFICUIr 
TIES  AS  THE  ORTHODOX. 

It  wQl  help  yon  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  the  specolatiye 
objeetioDS  whioh  have  been  urged  against  the  common  doctrine  of 
native  depravity,  if  jon  find  that  all  the  other  views  which  have 
been  entertained  of  the  state  of  man  are  liable  to  objections  of 
equal  weight,  and  some  of  th^n  to  objeciioiis  of  still  greater 
wei^it.  I  think  it  no  difficnlt  task  to  make  this  appear.  You 
will  find  on  careful  inquiry,  that  the  various  schemes  which  have 
been  mamttuned  by  di£Eerent  writers  as  to  the  apostasy  of  man,  are 
as  really  open  to  the  pressure  of  speculative  objections  and  diffi* 
euhies,  as  tbe  orthodox  doctrine.  And  if  this  is  the  case,  then 
it  must  be  a  fruitless  thing  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  rid  himself 
of  difllcullaee  by  shifting  off  the  orthodox  doctme,  and  adopting 
some  other  in  its  stead.  And  it  will  evidently  be  the  dictate  of 
true  wisdom  to  inquire,  not  what  doctrine  is  free  from  difficulties, 
bat  what  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  word  of  Ood  and  by  the 
results  (^  experience.  We  shall  perceive  this  to  be  a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance,  wh^  we  c(msider  that  the  principal 
reascm  why  so  many  intelligent  men  have  rejected  the  doctrine 
of  native  deprav^y,  has  been  the  force  of  speculative  objections, 
particularly  those  which  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  moral 
attributes  of  Qod ;  and  that  the  principal  effort  of  sudi  men  has 
been  to  find  out  some  scheme,  which  would  not  be  open  to  objeo- 
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tions  —  an  efibrt  which  we  shall  see  has  entirely  failed  of 
success. 

I  shall  now  advert  to  several  of  the  prominent  theories  wludi 
have  been  maintamed  respecting  human  deprayitj,  by  those  who 
have  denied  the  common  orthodox  doctrine. 

One  of  these  is,  ihat  there  is  in  the  eharaeter  of  man  a  muetmt 
of  moral  good  and  evil;  and  ihat  this  mixture  eommenees  earfy^ 
and  continues  through  Jtfe. 

This  may  be  thoo^t  to  be  a  rational  and  liberal  view  of  the 
subject ;  and  as  those  who  adopt  it  escape  s(Mne  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  respect  the  theory  of  native  and  total  depravity,  they 
seem  to  think  that  they  are  free  finom  difficulties  altogether.  But 
is  it  so  ?  Are  they  not  met  by  various  texts  of  Scripture  which 
phunly  teach  that  the  unrenewed  heart  is  entirely  destitute  of 
holiness  ?  And  do  not  these  texts  stand  as  difficulties  in  their 
way  ?  They  have  also  to  encounter  the  difficulty  arising  from  the 
tesiimcmy  of  the  most  intelligent  and  pious  men,  whose  experience 
and  deep  inward  consciousness  confirm  the  common  doctrine  of 
depravity.  And  finally,  their  scheme  is  exposed  to  as  real  a 
difficulty  as  the  common  doctrine,  in  relation  to  the  infinite  benev- 
olence of  Ood.  For  if  it  is  mconsistent  with  his  benevolence, 
that  a  race  of  intelligent  bemgs,  who  are  wholly  dependent  on 
his  will,  diould  exist  from  the  beginning  of  life  in  a  state  of  total 
depravity ;  is  it  not  also  mconsistent  with  his  benevolence,  tiiat 
they  should  be  found  in  a  state  of  partial  depravity  ?  Is  it 
thought  that  a  Qoi  of  infinite  power  and  goodness  must  guard  his 
oflbpring  against  total  depravity  ?  Why  then  must  he  not  guud 
them  agunst  being  depraved  at  all  ?  Any  degree  of  depravity 
is  a  great  and  destructive  evil.  And  how  can  we  suppose  that 
God  will  suffer  so  destructive  an  evil  to  take  place,  when  he  is 
able  to  prevent  it  ?  Is  there  no  dfficulty  here  ?  And  if  you 
take  upon  you  to  say,  that  God  is  not  able  to  prevent  the  partial 
depravity  of  men;  is  there  no  difficulty  m  this,  —  that  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  unable  to  keep  men  pure  from  sin,  when 
he  is  infinitely  wise  and  powerful,  and  has  the  hearts  of  all  men 
in  his  hand,  and  can  effectually  guard  them  against  whatever 
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would  have  any  tendency  to  oomipt  ibem  ?  And  may  you  not  ae 
well  say,  that  Qoi  is  unable  to  prevent  the  total  depravity  of 
man,  as  that  he  is  nnable  to  prevent  iheix  partial  depravity  ? 

You  cannot  avoid  difficulties  by  adopting  the  (qnnion  Ifaat  tiie 
ffinfulness  of  man,  whether  partiid  or  total,  o<Ma(imences  at  a  later 
feriodj  ihzxi  what  the  common  doctrine  implies.  For  if  we  have 
reas<m  to  conclude  tiiat  the  goodness  of  God  will  cortaiidy  pre* 
serve  us  from  being  sinners  at  the  beginning  of  £fe ;  why  may  we 
not  conclude  that  it  will  preserve  us  from  being  sinners  (jfter^ 
wanbf  Besides  this,  you  will  have  to  encounter  another  dif- 
ficulty ;  that  is,  you  must  contend  with  the  sacred  writers,  who 
teach  with  great  clearness,  that  all  men,  whatever  their  age,  are 
sinful,  and  need  the  grace  of  Christ  to  sanctify  and  save  them. 

Do  you  object  to  the  ccnnmon  doctrine  that  sinners  tuno^  it  into 
tt  apology  for  sin,  saying,  if  God  has  brougjht  us  into  existence 
m  such  a  state,  how  can  we  be  culpable  ?  — And  may  not  the 
ground  which  you  take  fimush  an  equal  occasbn  to  shmers  to 
exculpate  themselves?  May  they  not  say,  if  our  Abugh^ 
Maker  has  so  formed  us,  and  so  ordered  our  circumstances,  thai 
we  shaD  at  some  period  of  our  life,  certainly  &U  into  sin ;  tben 
how  are  we  to  blame  ? 

Say  then,  if  you  will,  with  Dr.  Taylor,  that  the  consequence 
of  Adam's  M  is  only  this,  that  we  are  placed  in  circumstances 
which  particularly  estpose  us  to  sin,  and  which  render  obedi«Md 
difficult ;  and  that  we  are  corrupted  by  the  influence  of  bad 
example.  The  objector  is  still  ready  with  his  questions.  Why 
did  the  Autiior  of  our  being,  and  tite  ditfoo^T  of  all  our  circum- 
stances, place  us  in  such  a  state  of  temptation  and  exposure?  If 
he  wished  us  to  be  obedient,  why  did  he  take  pains  to  render 
obedience  so  difficult?  If  he  wished  to  preserve  us  frY)m  sin,  why 
did  he  voluntarily  expose  us  to  it,  especially  at  that  early  period, 
when  we  are  mcapable  of  enduring  severe  exposures,  and  when 
he  knew  how  unhappy  would  be  tlie  result  ?  What  kind  &th^ 
would  willingly  subject  his  children,  in  the  tenderness  of  childhood, 
to  trials  and  dangers  for  which  they  are  not  prepared,  and  which 
he  knows  wiQ  be  too  great  for  them  to  endure?    Is  not  God  kind* 
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er  llian  the  kindest  of  earthly  parents  ?  And  will  he  so  eoDsti- 
tate  the  whole  race  of  man,  and  so  expose  them  to  the  pemicioos 
influence  of  bad  example,  and  other  corrupting  circumstances, 
that  certain  ruin  will  ensue  ? 

Thus  if  the  common  doctrine  of  natiye  depravity  opens  a  iocft 
far  speculatiye  objections  and  cavils,  you  will  also  find  that  a  host 
of  them  may  be  arrayed  against  every  opimon  which  you  are  aUe 
to  substitute  in  its  place.  Th^  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
morals  or  theology,  which  will  not  be  swept  away,  if  the  objectioos 
which  are  urged  by  speculative  men  and  cavillers,  are  allowed  to 
be  valid. 

There  is  a  theory,  which  was  partiy  advanced  by  John  Taylor, 
and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discusdon  in  our  religious 
community.  Those  who  adopt  this  theory,  deny  that  man  has 
any  native  sinfulnesSj  any  origmdl  evU  propenwly^  or  ia/maU 
depravity.  They  maintun,  however,  that  we  come  into  the  world 
with  various  appetites  and  propenrities,  which,  though  not  nft/Wi, 
are  the  oeeasians  of  sin ;  that  these  appetites  and  propenmties 
gain  strength  by  early  indulgence,  and  become  predominant, 
before  any  sense  of  ri^t  and  wrong  can  have  entered  our  minds; 
and  that,  when  our  moral  agency  commences,  they  are  an  over- 
match for  our  reason  and  conscience,  and  in  every  instance  cer- 
tainly lead  us  into  sin.  They  hold  that  we  are  bom  destitute  of 
holiness,  and  of  all  disposition  to  holiness,  and  that  we  have  in 
our  own  nature  a  ground  of  certamty  that  our  first  moral  acts, 
and  all  that  follow,  will  be  sdnful,  unless  we  are  bom  agam ;  and 
finally  that  we  are  brought  into  these  circumstances  in  consequence 
of  the  offence  of  Adam. 

My  sole  object  is  to  show  that  this  scheme  is  exposed  to  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  of  nearly  the  same  kind  and  degree,  with 
those  which  have  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  Galvinists. 
And  if  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  any  one  who  adopts  Has 
scheme  fi>r  the  sake  of  avoiding  difficulties,  will  find  himself  dis- 
appointed. 

In  the  way  of  objection  to  the  common  doctrine,  it  is  said, 
that  the  Apostle  does  indeed  teach  that  there  is  a  conneetm 
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between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  and  that  his  <^ence  bitm^t 
ruin  npon  them ;  but  he  does  not  teach  what  the  connection  was, 
nor  how  it  produced  such  an  effect.  He  does  not  teU  us  that  a 
sinful  nature  is  propagated,  or  that  we  inherit  it  from  Adam,  (ht 
that  his  sin  is  imputed  to  us.  —  Now  if  it  be  true,  that  the 
Apostle  does  not  teach  in  what  manner  Adam's  sin  produced  this 
woful  e&ct  upon  us ;  surely  he  does  not  teach  that  it  did  it  in 
the  particular  manner  which  tibis  the<»ry  implies.  The  adyocates 
of  this  theory  ask,  where  the  Bible  asserts  that,  on  account  of 
Adam's  M,  a  sinful  nature  is  communicated  to  us  at  the  heffsk- 
ning  of  our  existence  ?  And  I  aslc,  where  it  asserts  tiiat  Adam's 
fall  aftcted  us  in  Hie  manner  which  ihej  describe,  that  is,  by 
bringing  us  into  being  with  such  iq>petites,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  will  certainly  lead  into  sin  as  soon  as  we  are  moral 
agents  7  If  they  say,  the  Bible  does  not  teU  how  it  was  that 
Adam's  sin  afiected  us ;  then  why  do  they  undertake  to  tell  how 
it  was  ?  Are  they  authoriied  more  than  others  are,  to  go  beyond 
what  is  written,  and  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  Adam's  sin 
had  an  influence  upon  us  ? 

But  they  make  another  objection  to  the  common  doctrine, 
namely,  that  it  is  incompatible  with  the  justice  as  well  as  good* 
nesB  of  Ood  to  bring  moral  corruption  and  ruin  upon  the  whole 
human  race,  merely  on  account  of  one  offence  of  their  common 
progenitor,  and  without  any  fault  of  theirs. 

And  is  there  not  just  as  much  reason  to  urge  this  objecticm 
against  the  theory  just  named  ?  Its  advocates  hold  that  Ood 
bring?  tiie  whde  human  race  into  existence  without  holiness,  and 
with  such  propensities  and  in  such  circumstances  as  will  certainly 
lead  ihem  into  ein ;  and  that  he  brings  them  into  this  fearful 
conditikm  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  their  first  father  without 
any  fault  of  their  own.  Now  as  far  as  the  divine  justice  or  good- 
ness is  concerned,  what  great  difference  is  there  between  our 
being  depraved  at  first,  and  being  in  such  circumstances  as  will 
certainly  lead  to  depravity  the  moment  moral  action  begjns? 
WiU  not  the  latter  as  infallibly  bring  about  our  destruction  as  the 
former  ?     And  how  is  it  more  compatible  with  the  justice  or  the 
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goodiMis  of  Qod  to  pat  ud  into  one  of  these  conditbns,  than  into 
the  other,  when  thej  are  both  eqnallj  &tal  ?    It  is  aaid  that  our 
natural  appetites  and  propensities  and  oor  outward  oircnmstanoes 
do  not  lead  us  mto  sm  by  any  absolute  or  physical  necessitj. 
But  tiiej  do  in  all  cases  oertainfy  lead  us  mto  sin,  and  Qod 
knows  that  they  will  when  he  appoints  them  for  us.     Now  how 
oan  our  merciful  Father  yohmtarily  place  us,  while  feeble,  help 
kn  infieaits,  in  sudi  circumstances,  as  he  knows  befordiand  will  be 
ike  certain  occasnn  of  our  sin  and  ruin  ?    Those  who  adyocate 
this  sdieme,  say  it  is  our  own  fault,  if  we  sin.    True.    And  it  is 
equally  so  according  to  the  common  doctrine.    But  the  questkn 
for  them  to  answer  is,  why  Gh)d,  yriho  desires  our  hdiness  and 
happiness,  places  us  in  circumstances,  which  will  not  only  eipoMe 
us  to  this  fault,  but  which  he  knows  will  most  certainly  inyolye  us 
in  it,  and  so  end  m  our  destruction  ?    They  say,  the  doctrine  of 
a  deprayed  nature,  as  held  by  Edwards  and  other  Calyimsts, 
liiakes  Ood  the  author  of  sin.    Eton  if  this  were  00,  (which 
howeyer  I  by  no  means  admit ;)  still  how  does  their  theory  help 
the  matter  7    What  difference  does  it  make,  either  as  to  God's 
character  or  the  result  of  his  proceedings,  whether  he  constitutes 
us  sinners  at  first,  or  knowingly  places  us  in  such  circumstances, 
that  we  shall  certiunly  become  sinners,    and  that  yery  soon? 
Must  not  God's  design  as  to  our  being  sinners  be  the  same  in  one 
case,  as  in  the  other  ?    And  must  not  the  final  result  be  the 
same  ?    Is  not  one  of  these  states  of  mankind  fraught  with  as 
many  and  as  great  eyils  as  the  other  ?     What  ground  of  prefer- 
ence then  would  any  man  haye  ?     Suppose  half  of  the  human 
race  should  be  bom  in  a  detHrayed,  sinful  state ;  and  the  other 
half,  without  holiness,  and  with  such  appetites  and  propensities  as 
will  be  too  powerful  for  reason  and  consdenoe  to  control,  and  so 
will  certainly  bring  them  into  a  deprayed,  sinful  state,  and  that 
so  spdedily,  that  they  neyer  exist  a  single  moment,  as  moral 
i^nts,  in  any  other  state.     Would  these  last  haye  any  adyantage 
oyer  the  former  ?     And  if  the  two  states  supposed  are  equally 
calamitous  and  destructiye,  then  how  is  it  more  consistent  fi>r  Ood 
to  bring  men  into  one  of  them,  than  into  the  other  ?    And  how 
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can  it  more  easily  be  reconciled  with  his  goodness  that  he  should 
bring  death  and  condemnation  on  Adam's  posterity  on  account  of 
his  sin,  in  the  way  which  is  here  supposed,  than  in  the  way  which 
Calvinists  suppose  ?  Let  intelligent,  candid  men,  who  do  not 
believe  either  of  these  schemes,  say,  whether  one  of  them  is  not 
open  to  as  many  objections,  as  the  other  ?  It  is  sud  that  all  the 
feelings  of  our  hearts  revolt  at  the  idea,  that  Qod  gives  us  a 
depraved,  sinful  nature  at  our  birth,  and  that  no  man  can  befieve 
this  without  resisting  and  overcoming  his  most  amiable  sensibili- 
ties. And  do  not  our  moral  feelings  equally  revolt  at  the  idea, 
that  Ood  creates  us  without  holiness,  and  gives  us  at  our  YArik 
such  appetites  and  propensities,  as  he  knows  will  forthwith  bring 
us  into  a  state  of  depravity  ?  And  have  we  not  as  much  occasion 
to  resist  and  overcome  our  amiable  sensibilities  in  Hua  case,  as  in 
the  other  ?  When  they  hold  that  God  has  so  ordered  things  that 
we  come  into  existence  destitute  of  holiness,  and  with  natural 
appetites  which  will  always  get  the  start  of  reason,  and  will  be  quite 
an  overmatch  for  it  when  moral  agency  begins  and  which  will 
eertainly  involve  us  in  sm  and  ruin  ;  —  when  they  hold  all  this, 
are  they  not  obliged  to  set  amde  their  amiable  sensibilities  and  all 
the  natural  feelings  of  their  hearts,  as  unsafe  guides  in  such  a 
matter  as  this,  —  are  they  not  obliged  to  overcome  these  natural 
feelings  as  really  in  maintaining  their  scheme,  as  others  are  in 
maintaining  the  common  Galvinistic  scheme  ?  Prompted  by  these 
natural  sensibilities,  they  make  an  outcry  agamst  the  commcm 
doctrine,  as  thou^  it  im^died  something  hard  and  injurious  in 
Crod's  treatment  of  his  creatures.  Whose  act  is  it,  they  say,  that 
gave  us  this  sinful  nature  ?  And  how  are  we  to  blame  for  that 
nature  which  Ood  created?  And  whose  act  is  it,  I  ask,  that 
brings  us  into  eiistence  destitute  of  holiness,  and  with  appetites 
and  passions  which  certiunly  lead  to  sin  ?  And  how  are  we  to 
blame  for  that  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind, 
invariably  and  certunly  follows  from  an  act  of  God,  or  fixnn 
tiiat  state  in  which  he  places  us  without  any  concurrence  of  our 
own? 

Do  they  say  the  CU vinislic  doefrme  imjfies  a  phjftieal  deprav- 
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ity  ?  But  is  not  their  doctrine  much  more  liable  to  this  charge  T 
Calvinists  hdd  that  depravity  origbally  and  essentiallj  lies  in  our 
moral  nature.  But  they  hold  that  it  arises  altogether  from  those 
appetites  and  propensities  which  are  not  moral,  but  phftieal. 
Thus  they  trace  depravity  to  a  phj^tical  source.  They  make  the 
fatal  danger  of  our  condition  lie  ori^nally  in  physical  appetites. 
But  they  may  perhaps  think  that  they  can  avcnd  the  difficultiei 
of  the  Galvinistic  theory  by  alleging,  that  nn  comes  not  in  reality 
from  our  natural  appetites,  nor  from  any  external  circumstances, 
as  its  proper  cause,  but  from  our  free  willy  and  that  the  acts  of 
this  free  will  are  entirely  our  own,  and  that  we  are  justly  respon- 
sible for  them.  But  on  the  principle  which  they  have  sanctioned 
by  their  objections  i^ainst  the  Galvinistic  theory,  I  ask;  who 
gave  u»  <yur  free  wiUf  And  who  gave  us  9uch  a  free  will,  as 
would  vmiformhi  and  certamly  choose  sin  ?  Why  did  not  God 
make  our  free  will  such,  or  at  least  place  it  under  the  influence  of 
such  circumstances,  that  its  choices  should  be  ri^t  instead  of 
wrong  ?  Might  not  Ood  do  this  without  interfering  at  all  with 
the  nature  of  a  free  will  7  Did  he  not  give  to  the  elect  angels 
such  a  free  will,  and  place  it  under  such  influences,  that  its 
choices  would  certainly  be  ri^t  ?  And  does  he  not  so  renew  the 
wUl  of  sinful  men  by  his  Spirit,  and  so  direct  the  causes  which 
act  upon  it,  that  it  shall  now  begin  to  put  forth  exercises  whii& 
are  right,  and  shall  finally  put  forth  those  which  will  be  per- 
fectiy  right,  and  that  certainly  and  forever  ?  And  has  not  Ood 
done  all  this,  and  is  he  not  continually  doing  all  this,  without 
interfering  with  the  nature  of  free  will  ?  Why  then,  if  God 
desires  our  hoUness,  does  he  not  give  is  such  a  will,  as  shiU 
freely  conform  to  his  law  ?  Has  not  God  a  free  will  in  directing 
this  affidr  ?  And  is  not  his  free  wiD  attended  witii  (mmipotenoe  t 
And  if  he  had  chosen  to  ^ve  us  a  will  to  put  forth  rif^t  vdi- 
tions,  could  he  not  have  done  it  ?  Why  then  did  be  not  ^ve  us 
SQch  a  win  ?  And  if  he  has  given  us  a  difierent  will, — a  w3 
that  ^erUifdy  acts  wrong;  how  does  he  show  his  desire  £ir 
our  holiness  ?  And  how  are  we  culpable  for  the  acts  of  such  a 
wffi,  more  than  a  tonet  is  for  its  erratio  motions  f  Who  fpM%  us 
this  erratic  will  ? 
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Thus  it  10,  as  Whatelj  sajs ;  ^^  The  difficultj  is  not  peculiar 
to  any  one  hypothesis,  but  bears  equaUy  on  all ! ''  And  yet  I 
hold  that  the  difficulty  k  of  no  ayul,  and  proyes  nothing  at  all, 
except  our  ignorance. 

Some  have  attempted  to  avoid  the  objection  urged  against  the 
common  scheme  that  it  makes  Ood  the  author  of  a  moral  nature 
which  is  polluted,  by  supposing  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure, 
but  unites  it  with  a  polluted  body  —  a  body  which  tends  to  pol- 
lute the  soul.  Dr.  John  Taylor  says,  this  supposition  is  ^'  too 
gross  to  be  admitted.  For  who  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ? 
And  if  it  is  polluted  by  being  infused  into  the  body,  who  is  the 
cause  of  its  pollution  7  And  who  created  the  body  ?"  Edwards 
turns  these  sensible  remarks  of  Taylor  against  himself.  He  held 
that  Ood  creates  the  soul  pure,  but  places  it  in  a  poUuting  world. 
"  Hero,*'  says  Edwards,  "I  may  cry  out,  —  who  placed  the  soul 
here  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  so  constituted  as  natu- 
rally and  infallibly  to  pollute  the  soul  with  sm,  who  is  the  cause 
of  this  pollution  ?     And  who  created  the  world  ?" 

I  shall  briefly  notice  one  more  suppomtion  by  which  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  avoid  speculative  difficulties,  and,  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  the  depra^ty  of  man.  The  suppontion  is,  that 
human  beings  existed  as  intelligent,  moral  beings,  in  a  state 
previous  to  the  present  life ;  that  in  that  pre-existent  state  they 
all  committed  sm  ;  and  that  they  are  now  brought  into  the  world 
with  a  depraved,  rinful  nature,  as  a  just  punishment  for  the  sm 
which  they  committed  in  their  former  life,  long  before  their  present 
existence. 

This  theory  is  suggested  m  a  philosophical  manner  by  Julius 
MuDer,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Halle  University.  In  order, 
he  says,  that  man  may  be  accounted  guilty  for  the  sin  which  is 
in  him,  it  is  necessary  that  he  be  its  author.  But  man  finds  him- 
self in  a  condition  of  sinfulness  from  the  beginning  of  his  earthly 
life.  Let  him  go  back  as  far  as  he  may  m  self-recollection,  he 
cannot  bring  to  mind  his  first  sin,  and  the  earliest  mnful  act  which 
presents  itself  to  his  consciousness,  does  not  appear  as  the  in- 
coming of  an  altogether  new  element  into  the  youthful  life,  but 
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rather  aa  a  development  and  manifestation  of  a  hidden  agency, 
the  awakenmg  of  a  power  that  had  been  slumbering  in  the  deep. 

After  asserting  thus  explicitly  the  doctrine  of  our  innate  rinfiil- 
ness,  he  proceeds  to  say:  —  Since,  howeyer,  to  otiffsiSi/bd  one's 
own  character  is  an  essential  condition  of  personalityi  and  unce 
from  the  very  be^ning  of  this  life  man's  character  is  already  de- 
termined, we  are  obliged  to  itep  over  the  bounds  of  timej  to  find 
that  power  of  original  choice^  which  precedes  and  preconditions  aU 
sifffid  decisions  in  time.  (Biblioth.  Sacra,  yoL  vi.  pp.  253,  4.) 

Moreover,  sin  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  the  human 
race.  There  is  in  all  men  an  innate  sinfulness  ;  and  yet  wherev- 
er sin  is,  there  is  guilt,  i.  e.  each  individual  is  by  his  own  self- 
determination  the  author  of  his  nn.  This  would  be  a  manifest 
contradiction,  if  there  were  not  preceding  our  earthh/  developnient 
in  timey  an  existence  of  our  personality  as  the  sphere  of  that 
Siiff'determination  by  which  our  moral  condition  from  birth  is  cf- 
feeted.  Ibid.  p.  265. 

This  supposition  of  our  having  existed  and  sinned  in  a  state 
preceding  our  present  life,  is  open  to  various  objections. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  it  is  destitute  of  proof  There  is  no 
indication  of  a  pre-existent  state  in  our  own  memory  or  conscious- 
ness. If  we  question  our  own  minds  on  this  matter  ever  so  care- 
fully, we  shall  meet  with  no  response.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  from  the  word  of  God.  In  regard  to 
the  man  who  was  bom  blind,  our  Saviour  expressly  declares  that 
this  calamity  did  not  come  upon  him  on  account  of  any  sin  of  his, 
that  is,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  on  account  of  his  having  sinned 
in  a  previous  state,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras. 
And  if  native  blindness  did  not  come  upon  him  for  any  offence 
previous  to  his  birth,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  greater  evil  of  moral  depravity  came  upon  him  on  tiiis  ac- 
count. But  I  would  not  insist  upon  this.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  notion  of  our  having  lived  and  transgressed  the  divine 
law  in  a  pre-existent  state,  and  of  our  being  bom  in  sin  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  that  antecedent  transgression,  is  entirely  destitute  of 
proof.    And  if  we  should  try  to  make  out  by  reasomng,  that 
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something  like  Hob  mast  be  supposed  in  order  to  account  for  the 
&ct  of  our  depravity  consistentlj  with  the  justice  of  Grod ;  our 
reaecming  instead  of  proving  the  fact  of  a  pre-existent  state, 
would  only  prove  our  ignorance  and  presumption.  This  hypothe- 
sis, even  if  admitted  to  be  true,  would  still  fail  of  answering  the 
purpose  intended.  Although  it  might  furnish  some  plausible  ac- 
count of  our  innate  depravity,  it  would  cast  no  light  on  the  fact 
of  our  having  sinned  in  a  previous  state,  and  so  would  leave  the 
great  difficulty  untouched.  Why  moral  evil  should  ever  be  suflFer^ 
ed  to  exist  in  beings  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  (Jod  and  under 
his  control,  and  how  its  existence  can  be  accounted  for  consistent- 
ly with  the  infinite  perfections  of  God,  is  a  question  to  which  hu- 
man wisdom,  untaught  from  above,  can  ^ve  no  satisfactory 
answer. 

Besides,  if  Qoi  meant  our  native  sinfulness  as  a  righteous  pun- 
ishment for  the  sin  we  committed  in  a  previous  state  of  trial,  we 
should  suppose  he  would  awaken  in  us  some  recollection,  some 
definite  consciousness  of  our  previous  offence,  so  that  it  might  be 
possible  for  us  to  see  and  acknowledge  our  guilt,  and  the  justice 
of  his  visiting  us  with  such  a  calamity.  But  nothing  like  this  has 
he  ever  done. 

But  there  is  one  more  objection  to  this  theory,  and  one  which 
has  more  weight  with  me,  than  any  other;  namely,  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  undertakes  to  account  for  our  existing  in  a  fallen, 
nnful  state,  and  expressly  traces  it  to  the  offence  of  our  original 
&ther.  He  says,  we  are  constituted  sinners,  not  by  any  offence 
of  ours  in  a  pre-existent  state,  but  by  the  ofience  of  our  common 
progenitor.  Now  if  the  theory  under  consideration  be  admitted 
to  be  true,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  insfHred  Apostle  was 
ignorant  of  it.  For  had  such  a  fact  been  known  to  him,  how 
natural  would  it  have  been  for  him  to  bring  it  into  view,  when  it 
would  have  been  so  appropriate  and  so  satisfactory.  But  his 
statement  in  Romans  6,  is  not  only  different  from  this  Pythago- 
rean hypothesis,  but  is  opposed  to  it.  If  Paul's  account  of  the 
matter  is  true,  this  hypothems  is  false. 

I  must  think  then,  that  any  one  who  adopts  this  hypothens 
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doed  it  without  proof,  and  exposes  himself  to  a  far  greater  pros- 
sure  of  objections  and  difficulties,  than  what  he  aims  to  shun. 

It  will  be  evident  I  think  from  all  which  has  been  said,  Uiat 
the  speculative  objections,  which  have  been  urged  by  John  Taylor 
and  others,  against  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  our  native  depravity, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any  decisive  weight.  The  spirit,  from 
which  they  originate,  would,  if  permitted  to  prevail,  demolish  the 
whole  fabric  of  religion.  With  those  who  indulge  this  spirit,  just 
and  sober  reasoning  has  no  influence,  and  truth  bec<»nes  a  dream. 
Let  Christians  then,  take  care  not  to  give  any  countenance  to  ii 
It  belongs  not  to  them.  Its  proper  residence  is,  the  carnal  mind 
which  receives  not  the  truth  in  love. 

Be  it  then  our  watchful  care,  to  guard  against  that  spirit  <^ 
mind,  which  shows  itself  in  objections  and  cavils  against  the  doc- 
trines of  God's  holy  word.  How  sharply  did  the  sacred  writers 
rebuke  this  spirit !  They  saw  in  their  day,  that  '^  the  thing 
formed  "  proudly  rose  up,  and  said  to  him  that  formed  it,  ^'  whg 
hast  thou  made  me  thus  f  "  The  Apostie  regarded  this  question 
as  the  utterance  of  an  impious,  rebellious  heart.  A  man  who 
has  this  spirit  of  objection,  may  pretend  to  feel  a  respect  for  the 
perfections  of  God.  But  in  reality  he  denies  them.  He  takes 
a  matter  of  fiekct,  a  well  known  principle  in  the  divine  administra- 
tion, and  says,  thati^  is  inconsistent  with  Ghd^s  moral  attributes; 
—  which  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  God  cannot  be  a  just  and 
good  Being  in  doing  what  he  actually  does.  This  is  the  radical 
fault  of  the  objector  in  the  present  case.  He  ought  to  learn 
what  is  just  and  right,  by  learning  t^Ao^  Chd  does.  Whereas 
he  takes  upon  him  to  determine  what  God  can  or  cannot  con- 
sistently do,  by  his  own  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  just  and  right,^ 
vainly  assuming  that  God  is  altogether  such  an  one  as  himsdf. 
A  man  who  acts  on  this  principle,  is  at  war  with  the  divine  char- 
acter and  the  divine  administration. 

I  am  aware  that  some  make  an  objection  of  a  more  practical 
kind  against  the  common  theory,  namely,  that  it  tends  to  stupefy 
conscience,  and  to  prevent  a  proper  sense  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Bat 
in  truth,  who  will  be  most  likely  to  be  deeply  affected  witii  the 
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eyfl  of  silly — he  that  considers  it  as  arising  from  the  innocent 
appetites  and  propensities  of  our  phjucal  nature,  or  he  that  con- 
siders it  as  originating  in  a  corrupt  disposition, — in  the  sinfulness 
of  the  heart  7  What  do  facts  show  ?  Had  not  Calvin,  Owen, 
Watts,  Edwards,  Brainerd,  and  others  of  like  sentiments  with 
them,  as  wakeful  a  conscience,  as  deep  a  sense  of  the  hatefulness 
and  inexcusableness  of  sin,  and  as  active  and  successful  a  seal 
m  opposing  it,  as  those  who  have  denied  our  native  sinfulness  ? 

I  have  another  suggestion.  Would  you  test  the  truth  of  the 
diflferent  theories  which  are  held  on  the  subject  of  our  depravity  ? 
Inquire  then,  which  of  those  theories  most  naturally  leads  its  ad- 
vocates to  faU  in  with  the  current  language  of  Scripture,  and  to 
speak  just  as  the  sacred  writers  do  in  respect  to  the  native  state 
of  man,  and  the  necessity  of  his  being  renewed  by  the  divine 
Spirit  ?  Which  theory  leads  its  advocates  to  quote  most  freely 
and  feelingly,  the  affecting  representations  of  the  Bible  as  to  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  the  posterity  of  Adam  are  bom,  to  give 
to  those  representations  the  most  obvious  sense,  and  to  dwell 
upon  them  with  the  greatest  earnestness?  To  which  of  the 
theories  is  the  solemn,  impressive  language  of  inspiration  most 
manifestly  and  perfectly  adapted  ?  This  test  of  truth  may,  in 
many  instances,  turn  to  great  account. 

In  closmg  this  Lecture,  I  shall  just  touch  upon  the  proper, 
practical  tendency  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
defend.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  finding  what 
its  influence  is,  not  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  discard  the  doc- 
irine,  but  upon  those  who  seriously  embrace  it  as  a  doctrine  of 
revelation.  Go  then  to  one  of  this  number,  to  one  who  is  intelli- 
gent and  devout  and  given  to  reflection,  and  inquire  what  is  his 
manner  of  thinking  on  this  subject,  and  the  effect  which  the  doo- 
trine  has  upon  his  feelings  ;  and  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

There  was  a  time,  he  will  probably  say,  —  and  I  remember  it 
with  shame  and  sorrow,  when  my  heart  was  full  of  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  our  native  and  entire  smfulness.  The 
thought,  that  God  brings  us  into  being  in  a  fallen,  ruined  state, 
gave  me  great  uneasiness.    And  my  inward  disturbance  contin- 
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ued,  mitil  the  Spirit  of  Gtxl,  as  I  humbly  trast,  sabdaedmj  pride, 
and  inclined  me  no  longer  to  confide  in  mj  own  nnderstanding, 
but  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  first  of  all,  I 
adopted  it  as  mj  maxim  to  beUeve  whatever  Chd  makee  known  m 
his  wordy  and  to  he  BOtisfied  with  whatever  he  does  in  Ms  provi- 
dence. I  determined  to  reject  no  truth,  because  it  transcends  mj 
intellectual  powers,  or  because  it  is  attended  with  specxdatire 
difficulties  which  I  cannot  solve.  I  soon  saw  that  the  doctrine  of 
man's  native  and  total  sinfulness  is  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  is 
confirmed  bj  experience  and  observation.  The  habit  which  I 
formed  of  contemplating  the  doctrine  itself ,  just  as  it  is  set  fortii 
in  the  word  of  God,  gradually  enabled  me  to  dispose  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  it  very  satisfiustorily.  I  have  been  brou^t  to 
look  upon  sin,  whether  in  disposition  or  in  act,  upon  sin  itseff^ 
wherever  found,  and  in  whatever  form,  and  however  occasioned,  as 
an  evil  and  bitter  thing ^  (dtogether  blame-worth/  and  hateful. 

Considering  myself  as  the  subject  of  this  evil  fix)m  the  beginning 
of  my  life,  as  bom  in  nn,  and  contemplating  the  outgoings  of  my 
depraved,  sinful  heart  in  sinful  actions,  I  abhor  myself,  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  a^hes.     A  deep  conviction  of  sin  has  withdrawn 
my  mind  from  the   influence  of  philosophical   speculations  and 
questions  of  controversy.     My  first  concern  is  to  obtain  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin,  and  tb  be  made  holy,  as  God  is  holy. 
I  offer  didly  and  fervent  prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  sanctify 
me  wholly ;  that  he  would  increase  my  faith,  and  work  in  me  aO 
the  good  pleasure  of  his  goodness.     The  belief  which  I  have, 
that  sin  is  natural  to  man,  and  that  it  extends  its  deleterious  influ- 
ence through  all  his  fistculties,  excites  me  to  great  watchfulneaB 
and  unceasmg  efforts  against  its  subtle  and  powerful  operatioiifl, 
and  to  a  humble  reliance  on  the  help  of  divine  grace.    Viewing 
myself  as  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath,  and  as  deserving  the  whde 
penalty  of  the  violated  law,  I  am  led  to  exalt  the  infinite  grace  of 
God  in  redemption,  and  to  give  glory  to  the  Saviour  who  bestows 
eternal  life  on  sinners.     And  when  I  come  to  consider,  that  Qas 
utter  ruin  is  brought  upon  the  human  family  by  the  otkuced 
Adam,  their  federal  head,  I  bow  before  that  righteous  SovereigOy 
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whose  judgments  are  unsearchable,  with  a  full  persuaaon,  that 
all  his  ways,  though  past  finding  out,  are  perfectly  holy,  just,  and 
good,  and  that  sin  belongs  wholly  and  exclusively  to  man.  With- 
out the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I  believe  that  what  God  does  in  con- 
stituting us  sinners  in  consequence  of  the  offence  of  Adam,  he 
does  in  perfect  consistency  with  his  infinite  holiness  and  goodness, 
and  without  the  least  infringement  of  our  moral  agency.  I  have 
done  with  the  impious  question,  wJ^  doth  he  ytt  find  fault  f  or, 
why  hat  he  made  me  thus  f  Who  am  I  that  I  should  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  attributes  of  God,  or  call  in  question  the  wisdom  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  ?  In  a  word,  when  I  consider  that 
I  belong  to  a  race  of  transgressors,  that  I  am  '^  the  degenerate 
plant  of  a  strange  vine,"  and  that  the  heart  of  every  man  is  like 
my  own,  I  see  that  all  the  world  is  guilty  before  God,  that  no 
flesh  can  glory  in  his  presence,  and  that  salvation  is  wholly  (tf 
grace. 

Such  are  the  thou^ts  and  feelings  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
mnd  of  a  Christian,  who  is  led  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  by 
his  own  spiritual  convictions,  cordially  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of 
native  depravity,  and  to  make  it  a  subject  of  devout  meditation, 
and  who  rises  above  his  speculative  diflSculties,  not  by  a  mere  intel- 
lectual process,  but  by  the  power  of  holy  affection.  It  seems  to 
me  exceedingly  manifest,  that  whatever  objectors  may  say,  the 
proper  tendency  of  the  doctrine,  when  ri^tly  received,  is  to  e2>- 
a&  Chdj  to  hwmble  man,  and  to  make  the  Saviour  pteciaui. 
And  happy  shall  I  feel  myself  to  be,  if  I  have  been  enabled  so  to 
treat  the  subject,  as  to  contribute  to  this  most  deurable  eflect. 
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TnzuARirfl  ON  COLERIDGB'S  VIEWS  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  subject  of  homan 
depravity,  I  have  thou^t  that  it  may  be  (ji  use,  before  dosmg, 
to  turn  your  attention  to  on^  of  the  recent  authors  who  have 
pven  their  views  on  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

Everything  which  comes  from  Coleridge  is  marked  with  peeo- 
liarity.  His  habit  of  thinking  and  his  style  of  writing  are  im 
generis.  Even  where  he  really  agrees  with  others,  it  often  seem 
to  his  readers,  and  to  himself,  that  he  differs  from  them.  He 
evidently  loves  to  differ.  He  aspires  after  originality.  In  Ima 
this  is  probably  no  affectation  ;  but  seems  to  result  from  the  sin- 
gular structure  of  his  mind.  But  in  most  of  those  who  eopj 
after  him,  it  is  affectation,  and  frequently  of  the  most  ofiensife 
kind  and  the  most  iiyurious  tendency.  For,  as  is  common  in 
such  a  case,  they  copy  his  ezceUendes  £ur  less  than  his  faults. 

Scarcely  any  writer  has  done  so  much  as  Coleridge  to  vitiate 
and  deform  the  English  language.  Of  this  any  man  of  clasaeal 
taste  will  be  satisfied,  who  reads  his  philosophical  and  theolo^cd 
works.  He  is  the  farthest  of  all  writers  finom  being  a  safe  pat- 
tern. The  movements  of  his  mind  are  all  eccentric.  There  is 
nothing  like  regularity,  order,  or  system,  in  any  of  the  produo- 
tions  of  his  pen.  He  can  hardly  confine  himself  to  one  subject 
through  a  single  paragraph.  If  he  enters  on  a  serious  discosnon 
of  an  important  pomt,  he  can  proceed  but  a  little  way  without 
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digressioDB.  It  is  indeed  trae,  that  after  a  while  he  retorns  to 
his  main  point.  But  it  is,  in  general,  only  to  touch  upon  it,  and 
ramble  again.  He  ^ves  you  no  such  thing  as  a  regular,  finished 
discussion  of  anj  subject,  or  any  branch  of  a  subject.  Tou  iriU 
find  nothing  like  unity  in  any  of  his  prose  writings.  And  if  yon 
wish  to  discover  his  (^pinion  on  any  point,  you  must  {Mck  it  up,  a 
little  in  one  place  and  a  little  in  another.  It  is  not  his  }Hractioe 
at  any  time  to  make  a  direct,  clear,  and  fiill  announcement 
of  his  belief  on  important  subjects,  and  then  to  state  the 
reasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  His  manner  is  everywhere  mich 
oellaneous  and  rambling.  -^  And  yet  you  will  find  in  his  writingi 
new  and  interesting  ideas,  very  forcibly  expressed.  You  wiH 
everywhere  find  indicatimis  of  a  fertile  and  original  mind,  —  a 
mind  ci^)able  of  accomjdidung  much  for  the  cause  of  trutti,  had 
it  been  guarded  against  eccentricities,  and  formed  to  a  haUt  of 
clear,  orderly  thinking. 

Coleridge  introduces  the  subject  of  original  sm  by  a  quotation 
bom  Jeremy  Taylor.  Taylor  says :  ^^  Is  tiiere  any  such  thing  aa 
Original  Sin  ?  That,"  he  says,  '^  is  not  the  questicm.  For  it  is 
a  £Act  acknowledged  on  all  hands  ahnoet,  and  even  those  who  will 
not  confess  it  in  words,  confess  it  in  their  complunts.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  but  confess  that  to  be,  which  I  feel  and  groan 
vnder,  and  by  which  all  the  world  is  miserable." 

^^  Adam,"  he  says,  "  turned  his  back  upon  the  sun,  and  dwdt 
in  the  dark.  He  unned,  and  brought  evil  into  his  supernatural 
endowments,  and  lost  the  sacrament  and  instrument  of  immor- 
tality. —  His  sin  left  him  to  his  nature  ;  and  by  nature,  whoever 
was  to  be  bom  at  all,  was  to  be  bom  a  child,  and  to  do  before  he 
could  tmderitandy  and  to  be  bred  under  laws  to  which  he  was 
always  bound,  but  which  could  not  be  always  exacted ;  and  he 
was  to  choose,  when  he  could  not  reason,  and  had  passions  most 
strong,  when  he  had  his  understanding  most  weak  :  and  the  more 
need  he  had  of  a  curb,  the  less  strength  had  he  to  use  it !  And  ' 
this  being  the  case  of  all  the  world,  what  was  every  man's  evil, 
became  all  men's  greater  evil."  After  mentioning  several  cir- 
cumstances which  excite  igaen  to  sin,  and  .which  produce  a  great 
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increase  of  ofiences,  he  finally  says ;  ''  By  these  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  concurrent  causes,  man  is  made  more  than  most 
miserable." 

Coleridge  begms  his  remarks  by  saying,  and  that  very  justly, 
Ibat  ^^  Taylor's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear."  Coleridge  seems  to 
think  that  Taylor  ascribes  sin  to  the  influence  of  drcmnstances. 
In  opposition  to  this  idea,  he  says :  ^'  Sin  is  an  evil  whidi  has 
its  ground  or  origin  in  the  agent^  and  not  in  the  c(HnpQlaon  of 
circumstances."  On  this  I  remark,  that  in  the  case  of  Adam's 
sin,  and  the  sin  of  David,  of  Peter,  and  Pilate,  and  others 
mentioned  in  history,  there  were  circumstances  which  acted  upon 
the  transgressors  as  temptations.  And  the  language  of  the  hk- 
torian  implies,  what  their  own  consciousness  made  certain,  that 
those  circumstances  of  temptation  had  an  influence^  a  real  and 
prevailing  influmce  over  them.  And  it  is  a  saying  which  liie 
common  sense  of  mankind  pronounces  to  be  true,  that  those  dr- 
cumstances  led  them  to  sin,  or  drew  them  into  sin.  We  call  sudi 
circumstances  the  occasions  of  dn,  or  motives  to  sin,  —  meaning 
motives  or  occasions  external  to  the  mind,  and  acting  upon  the 
mind  from  without.  But  it  is  well  known,  that  outward  motives 
acquire  their  influence  by  coming  into  contact  with  what  is  in  the 
mind,  its  passions,  inclinations,  or  desires.  These  are  motives  in 
a  higher  sense.  The  Apostle  James  says  ;  '^  A  man  is  tempted 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust  and  enticed."  A  man's 
affections  and  desires  move  him  to  act  in  view  of  outward  objects. 
Both  the  outward  and  the  inward  motives  have  an  influence. 
The  outward  cannot  act  without  the  inward,  nor  the  inward  with- 
out the  outward. 

The  manner  in  which  motives,  whether  outward  or  inward, 
influence  to  action,  is  what  every  man  knows  by  his  own  expe- 
rience. But  one  thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  circumstances  or 
motives  do  not  influence  a  moral  agent  in  the  way  of  conipuUm. 
That  is,  they  do  not  influence  him  contrary  to  his  inclinataon  or 
choice,  or  vnthout  his  inclination  or  choice.  They  do  not  supe^ 
sede  the  complete  action  of  the  will,  or  any  of  the  mental  ftcol- 
ties.     They  do  not  compel^  but  perstiade.    It  is  not  fareej  unless 
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that  word  denotes  the  power  of  coiisiderations  addressed  to  iiie 
iBind,  or  the  power  of  affections  and  desires  within  the  mind 
itself.  Motives  no  more  compel  voliticnj  tlum  volition  compels 
aetiim.  If  a  good  man  comes  to  jou,  and  saccessfully  endeavors 
to  induce  joa  to  avoid  what  is  wrong,  or  to  do  what  is  right ;  he 
does  not  c(nnpd  jotu  Thon^  his  arguments  may  be  powerful  in 
the  hi^iest  degree,  so  that  you  might  saj,  they  are  irreiMMe; 
gtin  you  do  not  call  their  influence  oompuhion.  And  if  an  artfid 
tempter  comes  to  you,  and  labors  by  earnest  persuasions  to  draw 
you  into  sin,  and  prevails;  however  powerful  the  influence  be 
exerts  over  you,  you  do  not  call  that  influence  campuUian.  And 
however  urgent  your  inward  inclinations,  how  great  soever  the 
strength  of  your  affections  or  desires,  in  favor  of  good  or  evil ; 
st31  you  do  not  feel  yourself  oompMed.  The  greatest  and  most 
efiectual  influence  of  outward  and  inward  motives  combined  does 
not  interfere  with  our  moral  and  accountable  agency.  I  tiunk, 
therefore,  that  the  pains  which  Coleridge  takes  to  excfaide  the 
influence  of  motives  or  circumstances  fixHn  the  act  of  \ktd  sinner, 
and  to  prove  that  sin  is  the  independent,  self-originated  act  of  the 
will,  turns  to  no  good  account.  For  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  moment 
you  attempt  to  conceive  of  an  exercise  of  holiness  or  sin  in  a 
moral  agent,  without  the  influence  of  motives,  you  attempt  to 
ocmceive  of  a  nonentity.  Hie  influence  of  motives  is  involved  in 
the  very  nature  of  rational,  free,  moral  action. 

We  must  infer,  however,  from  the  good  sense  of  Coleridge,  and 
from  other  parts  of  his  writings,  that  his  object  was  not  to  exeliuto 
&e  influence  of  motives  entirely ;  but  to  show  that  sin,  whetiier 
consisting  in  a  mental  ttfxte  <x  mental  action,  belongs  to  the  per99n 
hhMdf^  —  exists  in  Ms  mmd^  —  and  is  strictiy  Am  own  act  or 
9MUj  in  contradistinction  to  the  idea,  tiiat  it  lies  in  the  influence 
of  circumstances,  or  in  anytiiing  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
cause  or  occasion  of  sin.  In  this  he  is  doubtless  right.  For 
nothing  is  more  certain,  tiian  that  sin,  considered  either  as  a 
quality  or  an  action,  must  be  predicated  (£  tiie  agent  Jmimlf^ 
\\\&  ht  anlff  ttiat  mm;  he  onfy  that  is  ninful.  Moral  good  or 
evil  lies  in  the  person  Umself.    When  W9  predicateit  ev«n  of  Ui 
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aetianj  internal  or  external,  we  still  predicate  it  of  Mm  as  the 
actor.  When  we  sav  his  love  to  Ood  is  praise-worthj^  or  his 
enmity  to  QtoA  is  blame- worthy,  our  real  meanmg  is,  that  he^  Ae 
personal  agent^  is  praise-worthy  as  a  friend  to  Gh>d,  or  blame- 
wortliy  as  an  enemy.  This  is  true,  whatever  may  be  the  motires 
which  influence  him.  In  strictness  of  speech,  neither  holiness 
nor  sin  can  be  predicated  of  any  faculty  or  pou>er  or  ejection  of 
the  mind.  If  we  say  good  or  evil  lies  in  the  will^  our  meaning 
must  be,  it  lies  in  the  person  who  has  tiie  will.  If  we  say  it  lies 
in  the  affeetioTis^  we  mean  that  it  lies  in  the  person  who  exercises 
the  affections.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  may  say,  that  a 
man's  trtZ/,  or  his  heccrt  is  obedient  or  holy ;  and  no  mistake  is 
likely  to  arise,  because  we  are  understood  to  mea^n,  that  the  man 
himself  is  obedient  or  holy.  The  conmiand  to  obey  and  to  be 
holy  is  given  to  the  man^  the  person^  not,  strictly  speaking,  to  his 
foill  or  his  affections.  God  does  not  speak  to  a  man's  will  or  heart, 
saying,  thou  toiUj  thou  hearty  shalt  bve  Qod :  for  the  mU  or  heart 
is  not  the  responsible  person.  The  command  is  to  the  man,  — 
thouy  0  man^  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God.  This  being  kept  in 
mind,  we  shall  easily  avoid  a  variety  of  misapprehensions  to  which 
we  are  liable  when  speaking  of  such  subjects. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  Coleridge  nearly  agrees  with  the 
old  writers  generally  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  ttnU.  The 
word  is  now  most  frequently  used  to  denote  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  put  forth  what  are  called  execittive  volitions.  But  Cole- 
ridge uses  it  to  denote  the  whole  moral  faculty  or  moral  natun 
of  the  man,  and  so  considers  all  the  affections,  dispositions  and 
emotions  of  the  mind,  as  affections,  dispositions  and  emotions  of 
the  wSl.  Indeed  it  is  the  mS,  according  to  his  understanding  of 
it,  that  constitutes  the  responsible  agent,  the  perfion,  tiie  /  and 
the  me,  as  he  speaks.  This  he  asserts  and  maintains  with  great 
leal.  And  I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  correctnesB 
of  the  real  opinion  which  I  suppose  he  entertains,  and  means  to 
express.  But  if  any  one  who  uses  such  language,  means  to  sig- 
nify that  the  will,  by  itself,  constitutes  the  pers(mal,  responsible 
agent,  or  that  it  is  any  more  essential  to  the  existence  of  such  an 
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agent,  than  other  fiiculties  of  tiie  mind ;  our  judgment  and  con- 
sciousness at  once  decide  against  him.  For  we  cannot  doubt  Uiat 
reason  and  memory  are  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  responsiUe 
person,  as  free  wiU.  When  I  speak  of  myself,  and  of  my  obliga- 
tion and  accountability,  I  refer  as  much  to  other  attributes  of  mj 
nature,  as  to  the  will.  And  it  is  just  as  proper  to  say,  that 
reoion  constitutes  a  personal,  responsible  agent,  as  that  free  wOl 
does  it.'  Not  only  free  will,  but  reason,  and  other  mental  attri- 
butes, belong  essentially  to  a  moral  agent.  And  not  cmly  tiie 
po99es9ion  of  reason,  but  the  tue  of  it,  is  implied  in  every  exer- 
cise cf  free  unU.  Coleridge  says,  ^^  Reason  is  the  condition,  the 
rine  qua  non  of  a  free  will."  Of  course,  the  wiU  is  not  absolutely 
free  and  independent.  Freedom  is  a  relative  term,  when  applied 
to  the  will,  as  well  as  when  applied  to  anything  else.  When  we 
say,  the  will  is  free,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  free  in  aU  respects, 
'^aimbddy  free.  If  reason  is  the  condition,  the  tine  qaa  rum 
of  a  free  will,  then  a  free  will  is  not  fi«e  frx>m  reason  ;  and  the 
exercUe  of  a  fi>ee  will  is  not  free  from  the  eocercise  of  reason. 
Now  reason  has  to  do  with  rational  confideratmu^  or  motivee. 
Motives  then  of  some  sort  are  the  essential  condition  of  all  the 
acts  of  tree  will.  And  tiiis  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  the  wiU, 
free  as  it  is,  cannot  act  without  motives.  The  position  then  of 
Coleridge,  that  reason  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  free  will, 
really  contains  the  very  doctrine  of  Edwards.  A  striking  though 
not  an  unfrequent  instance  of  one,  who  denounces  the  theory  of 
Edwards,  and  yet  holds,  as  he  cannot  help  holding,  to  all  the 
essential  principles  which  Edwards  maintains.  The  principles  of 
Edwards  are  the  principles  which  we  are  led  to  adopt  by  common 
sense,  experience,  and  consciousness.  You  may  attempt  to  set 
these  principles  aside,  but  you  cannot.  And  if  you  think  you  do 
set  them  aside,  your  experienoe  and  consciousness  will  soon  show 
your  mistake.  For  you  will  find,  that  in  dl  instances  of  choice 
and  voluntary  action,  you  are  in  fietct  influenced  by  motives,  and 
that  you  cannot  choose  and  act  without  motives. 

I  have  said,  that  the  will  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of 
motives.    I  add,  that  it  it  not  free  from  e$tal>li$hed  laws  or  prmr 
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eipUs  of  action.  This  has  been  shown  bj  yarioos  writers,  bat  by 
none  so  particularly  and  fuUj  as  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Upham.  If 
you  would  see  the  proof  of  this  p(Hnt  carried  to  perfect  demcmstra- 
tion,  read  his  work  on  the  WiU.  What  the  laws  of  volition  are  is 
ascertained  by  experience,  in  the  same  manner  widi  the  other 
laws  of  the  mind.  Whenerer  the  will  acts,  or,  more  properly, 
wheneyer  man  acts  in  the  way  of  willing,  it  is  and  must  be  in 
oonformity  with  these  laws.  Say,  if  you  please,  &e  ttnU  is  its 
mm  law.  So  be  it.  Still  the  law  is  fixed  and  uniform.  It  lies 
in  the  very  nature  or  the  essential  properties  of  the  will ;  and  is 
as  unalter^le  as  they  are.  The  will  is  <^  such  a  nature,  that  it 
does  and  must  put  forth  its  determinations  or  choices  under  the 
influence  of  motives.  This  is  the  law  of  the  toiUy  —  or,  if  yoa 
choose,  this  is  the  wiU.  From  this  law  the  will  is  not  free ;  for  it 
is  not  free  from  itseff. 

Again ;  the  vnlly  or  the  mind  in  willing,  is  not  free  from  the 
divine  control.  He  that  created  ike  mind  with  all  its  fi^culties, 
has  dominion  over  it,  and,  in  a  way  suited  to  its  nature,  directs 
ail  its  actions.  It  is  <hi  this  principle,  and  on  this  principle 
only,  that  Qod  governs  the  worid,  and  carries  his  purposes  into 
effect. 

If  then  the  will  is  not  free  from  the  influence  of  motives,  nor 
from  those  uniform  laws  which  arise  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  will,  and  which    are    ascertidned    by  experience,  nor   from 
tiie  divine  control ;  from  what  ia  it  free  ?     Experience  and  ooo- 
sciousness  furnish  the  answer.     The  will  of  a  rational,  moral 
bemg,  or  a  rational,  moral  being  in  toUUng^  is  free  from  hruift 
fcree^  or  what  is  called  compulsion.     Hie  mind  in  willing  is  not 
influenced  by  the  power  of  gravitation,  or  steam,  or  the  magnet, 
or  by  muscular  strength.     From  all  such  influence  it  is  and  must 
be  free,  because  it  is  a  mU,  or  a  mind  willing.    Just  as  we  say, 
^rit  is  free  from  matter,  and  from  all  the  properties  of  matter. 
Which  is  only  saying,  it  is  spirit.     So  the  wiU,  or  the  mind  in 
taiUing,  is  free  from  physical  laws  and  physical  influences.    It 
does  not  act  like  anything  in  the  physical  or  material  creatioD. 
It  does  not  come  under  tiie  law  of  phjfsieal  caute  and  ^^* 
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CaoBO  and  efiect  can  belong  to  the  ndnd  and  the  will  onlj  in 
a  higher  sense,  that  is,  in  a  ratianaly  morale  ^ptrUvud  sense. 
And  this  is  only  saying,  that  the  mind  is  a  rational,  moral,  spirit- 
nal  agent,  and  acts  in  a  rational,  moral,  spiritual  manner.  It  has 
a  manner  of  acting,  but  that  manner  is  as  distinct  and  different 
from  die  manner  in  which  anything  in  the  material  world  acts,  as 
mind  is  distinct  and  different  from  matter.  Nothing  else  is  like 
ity  and  nothing  else  acts  like  it.  And  althou^  we  do  and  must 
speak  of  the  mind  and  its  acts  in  language  borrowed  from  the 
natural  world  ;  the  language  in  that  higher  application  has 
another  and  hi^er  sense,  —  a  sense,  so  far  analogous  to  the 
primary  sense,  as  to  justify  the  language,  but  still  as  different  as 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates.  And  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  this 
is  nearly  the  view  which  Coleridge  really  means  to  express. 
And  here  you  may  see  in  a  moment  tiie  sophistry  of  certain 
writers,  in  their  inference  6x>m  Edwards's  theory  of  the  will. 
Oau$e  and  effFect  in  the  phyriedl  world  have  nothing  to  do  with 
moral  agency ;  they  exclude  it.  But  because  the  operation  of 
physical  causes  excludes  moral  agency,  how  does  it  Mow  that 
the  operation  of  causes  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  exclude 
it  ?  We  cannot  logically  draw  the  same  conclusion  in  the  two 
cases,  unless  the  premises  are  the  same,  —  the  same  not  only  in 
the  words  which  express  them,  but  in  their  nature.  Now  in  the 
case  before  us,  althou^  the  words  cause  and  effect,  and  other 
words  derived  from  things  m  the  natural  world,  are  applied  to  the 
acts  of  the  wind^  they  are  applied  in  a  very  different  sense,  and 
denote  what  is  of  a  very  different  nature.  Because,  then,  a  cer- 
tam  proposition  is  tarue  of  the  phyeical  objects  denoted  by  the 
words ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  spiritual 
objects  denoted  by  the  same  words.'  Because  Edwards  holds 
that  the  mind  is  subject  to  a  moral  necessity^  he  cannot  be  charged 
with  holding  that  it  is  subject  to  a  physical  necessity.  And  as 
moral  necessity  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  physical 
necessity ;  none  of  tiie  peculiar  consequences  which  follow  from 
physical  necessity,  can  be  considered  as  following  from  moral 

ity. 
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To  return  now  to  oar  subject.  Coleridge  saTS,  and  says  tmlj, 
that  sm  is  a  spiritual  evUj  and  that  it  origvnaJUs  in  spirit;  not  in 
Qody  but  in  some  spirit.  Nothing  is  more  certiun  than  tiiis. 
Sin,  that  is,  human  sin,  originates  or  has  its  ori^,  —  be^ns  (ht 
has  its  beginning,  in  the  spirit  of  man.  It  exists  there  at  first, 
and  it  continues  to  exist  there.  Coleridge  says,  it  originates  in 
the  will.  He  uses  the  word  wHl  to  signify  Uie  moral  nature  of 
man,  —  or  the  mind  as  possessed  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  under 
the  acts  of  the  will  he  includes  all  the  affections,  as  well  as  what 
are  more  strictly  called  yolitions.  The  loill  being  used  in  this 
wide  sense,  sin  doubtless  origuaates  there.  It  originates  or  be^ns 
in  man's  spiritual  nature.  Ccderidge  speaks  of  ^'  that  state  and 
constitution  of  the  will  which  is  the  ground,  condition,  and  com- 
mon cause  of  all  sins."  I  understand  him  to  mean,  the  state  of 
the  heartj  or  the  state  of  man's  moral  nature.  This  he  represents 
as  ^'  the  ground,  condition,  and  common  cause  of  all  particular 
sins."  I  suppose  he  means  to  express,  in  his  own  language,  the 
same  as  our  Saviour  expresses,  when  he  says,  ^^  Out  of  the  heart 
proceed  evil  tiioughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  tiiefts, 
£Edse  witness,  blasphemies."  This  is  very  plwi.  All  the  parti- 
cular forms  of  an,  whether  acted  out  or  not,  ^^  proceed  from  the 
heart ^^^  —  Coleridge  says,  from  "  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will ;" 
or  '^  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  will."  If  by  this  he  meant 
the  same  as  Christ  means  by  the  hearty  he  is  on  the  line  of  truth. 
If  not,  his  philosophy  has  led  him  astray. 

When  Coleridge  represents  ^'  that  t^e  conrupt  Tuiliure  of  the 
will  must,  in  some  sense  or  other,  be  considered  as  its  own  oo^," 
his  meaning  is  not  easily  discovered.  If  he  had  said  that  the 
corrupt  nature  of  the  will  resulted  from  an  a<^  of  the  will,  or  that 
the  wrong  act  of  the  will  r^svlted  from  the  corrupt  natwre  of  the 
will,  the  meaning  might  be  intelli^ble.  But  how  the  corrupt 
nature  of  the  will  is  itself  the  o^  of  the  will,  I  know  not.  When 
he  teaches  ^^  that  the  state  and  constitution  of  the  will,  is  the 
ground  and  common  cause  of  all"  its  sinful  acts;  he  speaks 
plainly*  But  to  say  that  this  staJte  of  the  will,  —  that  its  cormpt 
naiure  is  its  own  actj  seems  not  a  littie  foggy.    He  says,  too,  tb«t 
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the  corraption  of  the  wiD  must  have  been  self-originated.  We 
know  what  it  is  for  one  thing  to  originate  another,  as  for  a  man  to 
orig^late  an  argmnent,  or  the  plan  of  a  house  ;  but  what  is  it  for 
a  thing  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of  the  mind  to  (nriginate  itself  t 
It  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  for  a  thing  to  be  the  cause  of 
itself,  the  ground  or  source  of  its  own  existence.  But  here  comes 
a  difficulty.  To  originate  a  thing  is  to  exert  a  power  or  energy, 
or  put  forth  an  act,  from  which  something  results.  Now  a  thing 
must  bej  before  it  can  act  in  the  way  of  ori^nating  anything. 
But  here  is  a  thing  which  ariffinates  itself.  It  does  an  act  before 
it  exists,  and  from  that  act  its  existence  flows.  The  expression,  • 
that  the  corruption  of  the  will  or  anything  else  is  seff-originaUd^ 
is,  strictly  understood,  an  absurdity ;  or,  if  not  an  absurdity,  it  ii 
poetry.  Coleridge  thinks  this  corruption  of  the  will,  this  spiritual 
evil  and  the  source  of  all  evil,  because  self-originatedy  vaskj  prop- 
erly be  called  original  sin.  But  what  need  of  resorting  to  this 
notion  in  order  to  justify  the  language?  Why  may  it  not  be 
called  original  sin,  because  it  is  found  in  every  man  from  the 
beginning  of  his  moral  existence,  and  is  the  consequence  of  that 
sin  of  our  primeval  parents,  which  was  the  first  human  sin,  and 
fit>m  which  the  sinful  character  and  state  of  his  posterity  result  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  Coleridge  has  his  eye  upon  the  ninth  Arti- 
cle of  the  Church  of  England,  and  justly  objects  to  Jeremy 
Taylor,  because  he  does  not  c<»ne  up  to  the  full  meaning  of  the 
Article.  That  Article,  which  expresses  the  opinion  of  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  even  Arroinius,  and  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Beformation,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Churches  of  Christendcxn, 
except  Pela^ans  and  Socinians,  is  as  follows: — '^  Original  sin 
standeth  not  in  the  following  of  Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly 
talk,)  but  it  is  the  fault  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every 
man,  that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  ofispring  of  Adam, 
whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and 
is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil."  The  Westminster  Divines 
m  hke  manner  consider  ori^al  sin  to  be  ^^  the  want  of  ori^nal 
righteousness,  and  tiia  corruption  of  our  whole  nature,''  resulting 
from  the  one  oiTence  of  Adam. 
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After  speaking  of  the  corrupt  nature  of  the  will,  Coleridge 
says  ;  ^'  The  admission  of  a  nature  into  a  spiritual  essence  by  its 
own  act,  is  a  corruption."  What  now  can  be  the  meaning  of  dug  t 
Bj  ^'  spiritual  essence,"  he  means  the  tvilL  But  has  not  ike  will 
a  nature?  Has  it  not  a  nature  as  soon  as  it  exists  ?  Not  in  the 
view  of  our  author.  The  ipirity  the  tmll  he  denominates  super- 
natural;  and  our  Transcendentalists  do  the  same.  A  flagrant 
violation  of  the  usus  loquendi !  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
speak  of  the  nature  of  mind  or  sprit,  the  nature  of  uigels,  and 
even  the  nature  of  Qod.  But  here  the  spirit^  the  wiU^  which 
Coleridge  thinks  has  no  nature,  admits  a  nature  into  itself.  If  he 
had  said,  admits  a  corrupt  nature,  it  would  be  less  difficult  to 
understand  him.  But  it  admits  a  nature!  Before,  it  had  no 
nature  ! 

Our  author  speaks  of  ^'  the  admisdon  of  a  nature  into  a  8[nrit- 
ual  essence  by  its  own  act"  This  sjHritual  essence,  the  will, 
before  it  has  a  nature  of  any  kind,  acts  in  admitting  a  nature. 
This  is  surely  very  abstruse  language !  The  idea  seems  to  be, 
that  a  nature^  I  suppose  he  means  a  corrupt  nature,  comes  and  of- 
fbrs  itself  to  the  spiritual  essence  or  will,  which  has  no  nature,  and 
the  will,  by  its  own  act,  admits  that  nature.  Not  content  to  be 
without  a  nature,  it  wickedly  opens  itself  to  receive  the  nature 
offered.  He  does  not  say,  whether  he  or  any  other  man  was  ever 
conscious  of  such  a  process  as  this ;  or  whether  he  is  compelled  by 
his  philosophy  to  imagine  something  like  it. 

But  we  have  not  come  to  the  bottom  yet.  Coleridge  says, 
^^  the  admission  of  a  nature  into  a  spiritual  essence  by  its  own  act, 
is  a  corruption.**  The  admission  of  it,  i.  e.  the  act  of  admitting 
it,  is  a  corruption.  We  should  think  he  means,  that  it  is  a  corrufi 
act;  that  is,  a  sin.  He  elsewhere  says,  that  the  state  and 
constitution  of  the  will  is  the  ground  and  common  cause  of  all 
sins.  But  here  the  act  of  admitting  a  nature  into  tiie  will,  is  a 
corruption  ;  the  corruption  of  the  will  not  being  the  ground  of 
this  act.  But  the  author  solves  this  difficulty  by  resorting  to 
something  else  no  less  difficult,  that  is,  his  notion  Qiat  the  oormp- 
tion  of  the  wiU  is  sdf-^ginated. 
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The  statement  which  Coleridge  finally  makes  of  original  sin, 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  the  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  Divines. 
It  is  this,  that  an  evil  inherent  in  the  will,  that  is,  in  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  belongs  to  all  men ;  that  this  corruption  belongs  to 
each  individual,  not  because  he  has  committed  thb  or  that  crime, 
but  simply  because  he  is  a  man.  This  evil,  which  is  common  to 
aD,must,  he  says,  have  a  commbn  ground.  And  this  evil  ground, 
he  refers  to  the  will  of  man  ;  or,  as  I  generally  express  it,  to  man 
as  a  moral  being,  or  to  his  moral  nature.  Thb  evil,  which  is 
inherent  in  all  men  at  every  period  of  dieir  exist»>ce,  and  is  the 
ground  of  all  the  forms  of  transgression,  is  what  he  calls  original 
sm.  He  says,  it  is  a  mystmy;  by  which  he  means,  that  it  is  ^^  a 
fact  which  we  see,  but  cannot  ezplam;"  —  and  he  says  ''the 
decline  is  a  truth  which  we  apprehend,  but  can  neither  com{Hr^ 
hend  nor  communicate."  But  tiiou^  he  says  this,  yet  he  tricB 
hard  to  explain  it,  and  to  communicate  it,  that  is,  to  oonmranicate 
the  idea  of  it. 

One  more  remark.  Coleridge  says ;  ''  In  respect  of  original 
an,  every  man  is  the  adequate  representative  of  all  men."  He 
ocmsiders  that  Adam  is  taken  as  the  diagram,  L  e.  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  race,  merely  because  he  came  first  in  time, 
not  because  his  sin  had  any  more  influence  upon  the  race  than  the 
Bon  of  any  other  man.  No  other  means  of  expodng  tiie  utter 
fiJlacy  of  this  notion  is  necessary,  than  to  attend  to  the  Apostle's 
language  in  Bom  5.  ^  If  every  other  man  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  race,  and  has  the  same  influence  upon  them,  as  Adam, 
then  you  may  substitute  any  other  man,  say  Cain,  or  Esau,  or 
David,  in  the  place  of  Adam,  and  read  it  thus,  by  the  oflfence  of 
Csin  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation ;  by  David's 
disobedience  the  many  that  succeeded  him  were  made  sinners ; 
by  one  man,  that  is,  by  Cain,  sm  entered  into  t^e  world,  and 
death  by  sin ;  and  so  on.  The  Apostle  most  evidently  meant  to 
teach,  tliat  the  sm  of  Adam  had  a  real  and  &tal  influence,  and 
was  the  cause,  the  real  though  remote  cause,  of  the  sn  and  misery 
of  all  mankind. 
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I  shall  now  dose  my  Lectures  on  the  moral  deprayitj  of  man, 
by  offering  a  few  hints  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  teaching  the 
doctrine. 

And  here  I  should  feel  myself  guilty  of  a  great  fault,  if  I  did 
not  refer  you  at  once  to  the  inspired  writers,  as  the  only  safe  and 
infallible  patterns  for  Christian  ministers.  Human  sinfulness  was 
a  very  prominent  subject  with  prophets  and  apostles,  and  mik 
Christ  himself.  And  as  they  were  guided  by  infallible  wisdom,  we 
must  conclude  that  they  treated  this,  as  well  as  every  other  subject, 
in  the  wisest  and  best  manner.  It  is  then  o£  the  first  importance 
that  you  should  apply  yourselves  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  how  to  addreds  men  in  regard  to 
their  character  and  conduct  as  cunners.  See  how  inspired  teachers 
treated  this  subject.  See  how  they  addressed  individual  trans- 
gressors, and  how  they  addi^essed  bodies  of  men.  See  how  God 
himself  spoke  to  the  first  offenders  and  those  in  subsequent  periods 
of  time,  with  a  view  to  impress  them  with  the  evil  of  their  coo- 
duct.  See  in  what  manner  Moses  from  time  to  time  spoke  to 
those  who  sinned ;  and  particulariy  in  his  farewell  discourse  just 
before  he  died,  contained  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  Attend 
to  the  £uthful  addresses  of  Elijah,  Nathan  and  others  to  indi- 
vidual sinners,  and  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  etc.,  to  the  people 
at  large.  But  you  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake.  Make  yourselves 
fiEimiliar  with  his  various  modes  of  address,  and  learn  of  Mm* 
Notice  also  the  various  instances  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  of  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  writers  of 
the  Epistles  labored  to  convince  men  of  sin.  Give  yourselves  to 
the  study  of  Hie  Scriptures,  and  make  yourselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  &e  thoughts  and  the  luiguage  of  the  sacred 
writers ;  and  make  them  your  guides.  See  ufhat  tibey  did  in 
teaching  human  guilt,  and  how  they  did  it ;  and  see  also  what 
they  did  not  do. 
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If  you  give  a  diligent  attention  to  the  Scriptares,  you  will  par- 
ticularlj  notice  the  foHowing  tilings. 

1.  You  wiU  notice  that  tiie  inspired  writers  in  their  endeavors 
to  convince  men  of  their  depravity  and  guilt,  never  make  use  of 
metaphysical  or  psychological  arguments,  and  never  introduce  any 
metaphysicid  or  philosophical  theory,  or  any  terms  peculiar  to 
such  a  theory.  For  example,  you  find  nothing  in  the  Scriptures 
like  the  tiieory  which  Coleridge  and  those  of  his  stamp  so  often 
thrust  up<m  their  readers,  and  nothing  of  the  phraseobgy  by 
which  that  theory  is  expressed.  Where  do  the  inspired  writers 
tell  you  that  depravity  is  self^origmated ;  that  the  corruption  of 
the  will  which  belongs  to  every  human  being  from  tiie  beginning 
of  Hfe,  is  adnutted  into  the  will  by  an  act  of  the  will,  and  that 
every  act  of  the  responsible  will  is  Belf'-determinedt  I  only  ask, 
whether  tiie  inspired  writers  ever  make  use  of  such  a  theory  to 
impress  the  evil  of  mn. 

There  is  a  class  of  preachers  and  writers,  who  continually  refer 
to  the  metaphysical  notion  of  ability  in  order  to  impress  men  with 
a  sense  of  obligation,  and  the  blame-worthiness  of  sin.  They  urge 
rinners  to  repent,  because  they  are  aUe  to  repent ;  to  love  God,  be- 
cause they  am  love  him ;  and  to  obey  his  commands,  because  they 
have  full  and  sufficient  cibHity  to  do  it.  And  they  are  always  say- 
ing that  men  are  culpable  for  committing  sm,  because  they  are  able 
to  avoid  it.  Now  what  I  have  to  say  is,  that  how  much  soever  of 
metaphysical  truth  there  may  be  in  this  notion  of  abUity^  it  is  what 
neither  the  prophets,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  apostles,  ever  mention. 
I  have  referred  to  these  speculative  theories  as  specimens.  I 
might  go  over  all  the  metaphysical  schemes  of  different  sects,  in 
regard  to  the  introduction  of  sin,  and  the  native  character  of 
man,  and  show  that  the  sacred  writers  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them.  They  may  teach  the  very  truths  which  are  meant 
to  be  contained  in  these  metaphysical  theories.  But  they  never 
teach  them  in  the  farm  of  metaphysical  theories.  They  never 
use  flie  peculiar  terms  of  such  theories ;  and  they  never  fall  into 
the  particular  modes  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  which  such 
theories  disclose.     Such  theories,  and  such  modes   of  thinking, 
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i^ASomng  and  speaking,  are  not  adapted  to  the  object  which  the 
sacred  writers  had  in  view,  that  is,  to  promote  the  spritoal  good 
of  common  people.  The  sacred  writers,  haying  a  just  impresnon 
of  the  character  and  wants  of  human  beings,  and  an  ardent  de«re 
for  their  salvation,  avoided  as  altogether  unsuitable  and  incon- 
gruous, everything  which  approached  to  Ute  form  of  {^osophinng 
en  the  abstract  nature  of  sin ;  just  as  enlij^itened  legidators  and 
judges  do.  The  inference  from  this  is  manifest  Christian  teaeh- 
MS  should  imitate  the  sacred  writers.  As  Enapp  says :  ^^  None 
of  the  profound  and  learned  investigations  of  philosophers  and 
Ibeologiaos  respecting  the  nature  of  human  de{»ttvity,  ttie  mode 
of  its  propagation,  etc.,  should  have  any  pboe  m  the  practical 
and  popular  exhibition  of  this  doctrine.^'  You  cannot  introduce 
any  of  these  investigations  into  the  pulpit  without  perplexing  or 
misleading  die  common  people,  and  occasioning  great  loss  to  their 
souls.  Remember  this,  I  beseech  you,  and  address  yoursdves  to 
bmh  on  the  sut^ject  of  their  depravity  and  guilt,  not  in  the  man- 
ner of  philosophical  theories,  but  in  the  jdun,  serious,  earnest, 
practical  manner  of  the  great  Teacher,  and  his  injured  prophets 
and  apostles. 

2.  You  win  notice,  that  when  the  sacred  teadiers  would  im- 
press men  with  their  sinfulness  and  guilt,  they  generally  set  forth 
the  parUeidar  8in$  both  otUw€trd  and  inward^  of  which  they  are 
guilty.  They  cl^arge  men  with  actual  transgressions  of  the  divine 
law;  with  ingratitude,  idolatry,  rebellion,  and  obstinacy;  wiih 
jNTofiineness,  Sabbath-breaking,  and  disobedience  to  parents ;  with 
actual  murder,  or  with  hatred  in  their  hearts ;  with  f<»micatioii, 
adultery,  and  impure  desire  ;  with  evil  speaking,  falsehood,  and 
peijury ;  with  covetousness,  dishonesty,  and  fraud ;  with  forgettiiig 
Ood,  with  enmity  against  God,  witii  pride,  unbelief,  hardness  of 
heart,  and  hypocrisy.  They  charge  men  with  these  and  otiier 
sins  directiy  and  fearlessly.  And  they  pdnt  out  Uie  circum- 
stances which  go  to  aggravate  their  guilt,  as  the  great  goodness 
of  (jod  which  they  despise,  the  righteousness  of  the  law  wfaick 
they  transgress,  the  excellence  and  glory  <£  the  Saviour  bom 
whom  they  turn  away,  the  greatness  and  preciouaness  of  his 
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salTatkn  iriiich  they  ne^toct,  the  dictates  of  oonscienoe  which  the j 
yiolate,  the  clear  li^t  of  the  gospel  agaiost  which  ihej  shut  their 
eyes,  its  gracious  calls  and  warnings  which  they  will  not  hear. 
The  saored  writers  take  off  the  covering  by  which  men  attempt 
to  conceal  their  goSt  from  others,  and  from  tfaemselres,  and  bring 
out  their  evil  deeds  and  eril  alfoctions  to  open  view.  In  all  this 
the  sacred  teachers  have  set  ns  an  examjJe  that  we  should  Mow 
their  steps. 

8.  Yon  win  notice  that  Christ  and  the  prophets  and  iq)osdes 
taught  men  not  <xily  to  look  at  Ihe  particular  transgresmons,  open 
and  secret,  of  which  they  are  guilty,  but  to  trace  these  smfol  acts 
to  a  depraved  natore,  to  an  evil,  wicked  heart,  just  as  they  trace 
tiie  badness  of  fruit  to  the  badness  of  the  tree.  The  inspired 
writers  teach  that  the  heart  is  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  ; 
that  out  of  it  proceed  evil  thou^^ts,  and  every  kind  of  sm ;  that 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God;  that  men  are  by 
nature  children  of  wrath.  In  all  this  the  inspired  teachers  are 
pttttems  for  our  imitation. 

4.  The  sacred  writers  assert,  and  take  pains  to  show,  that 
sinners  are  without  excuse.  We  should  do  the  same.  We 
should  search  diligently  to  find  out  what  are  the  excuses,  the 
plausible  pretences  or  pleas,  by  which  sinners  try  to  justify  them- 
selves, or  to  palliate  their  guilt,  and  we  should  labor  to  show  the 
utter  fritility  of  all  such  pleas  and  excuses,  and  to  make  sm  ap- 
pear as  it  is,  utterly  indefenflible,  and  ^^  exceedingly  9ii0d.^^ 

6.  You  will  notice  that  the  sacred  teachers  labor  to  persuade 
men  to  repent  and'  believe,  and  to  obey  the  divine  commands,  by 
various  considerations.  They  do  not  always  insist  upon  one  and 
the  same  motive,  but  urge  a  great  variety  of  motives.  They 
often  appeal  directly  to  the  moral  sense,  or  conscience,  requiring 
men  to  do  what  tiiey  know  to  be  right  and  to  avoid  what  they 
know  to  be  wrong.  They  very  often  announce  the  divine  com- 
mand merely,  without  saying  any  thing  to  enforce  it,  relying 
upon  the  obvious  reasonableness  and  goodness  of  the  command, 
and  upon  the  authority  of  Ood,  as  a  sufficient  enforcement. 
SoiDitimes  they  labor  to  persuade  sinners  to  repent  and  obey  the 
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gospel,  by  the  fi^bearance  and  goodnesB  of  God,  and  the  wonders 
of  his  grace  in  the  redemption  of  the  world.  Sometimes  they 
h<dd  up  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  the  destruction  coming  upon  the 
impenitent,  the  loss  of  the  soul ;  and  sometimes,  the  blessings  of 
salvation,  pardon,  peace,  and  the  indescribable  jojs  of  the  hearenly 
world.  Thej  appeal  to  all  the  principles  of  aeticm  properij 
belonging  to  the  mind  of  man,  —  to  conscience,  to  reason,  to  fear, 
to  hope,  to  love  of  happiness,  to  gratitude.  —  We  should  do  the 
same,  making  use  of  cme  method  or  different  methods,  just  as 
occasion  requires. 

6.  You  will  notice  that  the  inspired  writers  represent  the 
evil  of  sin  in  a  variety  of  ways,  or  hold  H  iq>  in  various  U^ta. 
Some  Divines  always  insist  that  sin,  all  sin  consists  in  selfishneas 
or  a  supreme  love  of  our  private,  personal  good.  I  do  not  by 
any  means  say,  that  this  theory  of  sin  is  untrue.  But  you  will 
notice,  that  self-love,  or  selfishness  is  only  one  of  Hie  many  forms 
of  XDxyrel  evil  of  which  the  sacred  writers  speak.  For  the  most 
part  they  present  it  in  other  forms  and  give  it  other  names.  And 
this  they  do  with  evident  prqxriety.  For  who  does  not  at  once  see 
the  evil  of  enmity  agsunst  Qod,  of  disobedience  to  God,  of  in- 
gratitude, profaneness,  fiEdsehood,  pride,  malioe  and  revenge ;  — 
who  does  not  at  once  see  the  evil  of  these  sioa,  withont  our  under- 
taking to  ireduce  them  to  the  form  of  9e^fi8hnes9  f  Yon  mi^t 
perhaps  more  properly  illustrate  the  evil  of  selfidmees  by  showing 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  reason  and  truth,  and  is  a  violation  of 
God's  holy  law.  But  my  direction  is,  study  the  Bible,  and  see 
bow  the  insfHred  writers  represent  sm,  and  what  terms  Uiey  use 
to  designate  it.  Their  metibod  is  phun,  intelligible,  adapted  to 
o(Mnmon  sense,  and  suited  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all. 

Here  accept  a  general  remark,  namely ;  that  if  you  cheridi  m 
your  heart  a  serious,  sdemn  feeling  of  the  guilt  and  dang^  of 
sinners,  and  suqi  ardent  desire  for  their  salvation ;  you  will  be  led, 
by  this  very  state  of  mind,  to  a  right  mode  of  address.  A  warm, 
tender,  pious  heart  will  prompt  to  mitable  arguments  and  suitshk 
language.  Add  to  this,  a  deep  sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  the 
love  of  Christ,  sfMi  the  Yi^ne  of  the  blesflongs  he  ccmfen,  aad  a 
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firm  belief  of  the  coming  judgment.  The  more  you  feel  as  Christ 
and  the  apostles  did,  the  more  naturallj  will  you  fall  into  their 
manner  of  teaching. 

linallj,  while  jou  take  care  not  to  go  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  yon  should  take  equal  care  not  to  fall  short 
of  it.  All  that  the  Scriptures  contam  on  die  subject  of  hu- 
man rin  is  intended  for  our  benefit.  It  is  all  suited  to  profit  the 
souls  of  men,  and  so  is  proper  to  be  introduced  into  discourses  from 
the  pulpit.  The  whole  truth  on  this  as  well  as  every  other  subject, 
IS  better  than  a  part.  If  you  believe  only  a  part,  your  mind  will 
have  an  unnecessary  contractedness.  Your  capacity  is  large 
enough  to  receive  a  great  amount  of  truth ;  and  the  more  you 
receive,  the  larger  your  capacity  will  be,  and  the  stronger 
will  be  your  understsinding.  Some  keep  their  understanding 
weak,  and  their  faith  weak,  by  receiving  so  small  a  portion  of 
truth.  Truth  is  food  to  the  soul.  And  there  is  truth  enough  in 
the  Scriptures  to  nourish  and  strengthen  you,  to  satisfy  all  your 
lawful  cravings,  and  cause  you  to  grow  up  to  the  stature  of 
perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  Why  should  you  stint  the  growth 
of  your  immortal  minds  and  the  immortal  minds  of  others,  by  de- 
priving them  of  any  portion  of  their  proper  nutriment  ?  Some 
men  tell  us  that  their  creed  extends  no  further  than  this  ;  that  aU 
men  are  mrneru.  But  the  creed  of  the  inspired  writers  extended 
further.  What  do  the  Scriptures  teach  as  to  the  origin  of  de- 
pravity in  every  child  of  Adam,  in  John  8 :  6  and  Ps.  5 :  5  ? 
What  does  Paul  teach  in  Rom.  5,  as  to  the  influence  of  Adam's 
rin  upon  the  character  and  state  of  his  posterity  ?  And  what  do 
inspired  men  teach  in  other  places  ?  If  you  believe  in  the  divine 
authority  of  the  whole  Bible,  why  should  you  limit  yourselves  and 
those  you  teach  to  a  part  of  it  ?  Why  deprive  yourselves  of  the 
power  to  say  in  review  of  your  ministry,  as  the  Apostle  did,  / 
have  not  shunned  to  declare  aU  the  counsel  qf  God  t 
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THE  ATONEMENT  A  SUBJECT  OP  PURE  REVBILATION. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  pleasing  topic,  namely,  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  death  of  a  Mediator. 

Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  Thus  the 
connection  of  human  apostasy  with  the  mission  of  Christ  is  very 
obvious.  Had  not  mankind  transgressed  the  divine  law,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  a  Saviour.  But  as  the  whole  race 
are  transgressors,  they  must  all  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the 
violated  law,  had  not  a  Saviour  been  provided.  Human  sin  ren- 
dered redemption  necessary.  And  the  design  of  redemption  was 
to  remove  the  evil  consequences  of  sin. 

The  doctrine  of  salvation  by  Christ  is  preeminently  a  doctrine 
of  the  gospel.  It  holds  the  highest  place  in  the  Christian  system; 
and  its  practical  results  are  inexpressibly  important.  But  this 
subject  has  been  sometimes  treated  so  obscurely,  sometimes  so 
defectively,  and  sometimes  so  erroneously,  —  it  has  by  one  class 
of  writers  been  mingled  with  so  many  faulty  speculations,  and  by 
another  class  opposed  with  so  much  art  and  even  malignity,  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  apply  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  it 
with  special  care,  and  with  persevering  diligence.  And  if  we 
would  avoid  all  misconceptions  and  perplexing  difficulties,  and 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  correct  view  of  the  truth  in  relation  to  this 
momentous  subject,  it  is  mdispenable  that  we  should  pursue  the 
investigation  on  right  principles,  and  under  the  guidance  of  proper 
rules. 
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It  lies  at  ihe  foundation  of  all  right  reasoning  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  redemption,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  pure  revelation.  ThiB 
I  am  aware  b  generaUy  acknowledged.  But  how  few  strictlj 
adhere  to  it.  When  men  of  a  certain  habit  of  mind  come  to 
examine  the  snbject,  they  forget  that  all  their  knowledge  respect- 
mg  it  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  and  that  all  their 
views  are  to  be  regulated  by  what  the  Scriptures  contain ;  and 
they  proceed  as  though  they  were  able,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
draw  out  the  truth  by  the  mere  exercise  of  their  own  intellectual 
powers,  just  as  they  do  in  mathematics.  Their  inquiry  is,  not 
what  does  the  Bible  teach,  or  what  views  did  the  inspired  writers 
entertain,  but  to  what  conclusions  are  we  conducted  by  specula- 
tive reason, —  each  one  of  course  relying  upon  his  own  reason. 
It  is  not  un&equently  the  case,  that  while  men  derive  the  general 
doctrine  of  atonement  from  revelation,  they  do  not  rely  upon 
revelation  to  give  the  doctrine  its  proper  form,  and  to  show  its 
particular  relations  and  uses.  They  undertake  to  settle  all  these 
points  by  reasoning.  Whereas  the  proper  form  of  the  doctrine 
and  its  particular  relations  and  uses  are  as  really  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  human  reason,  as  the  doctrine  itself.  Indeed  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  making  a  part  of  the  doctrine. 

The  principle  above  stated  is  to  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  atoTvement  in  a  general  view,  together  with  its  par- 
ticular formy  and  all  its  relations^  circumstances  and  results^  is  to 
he  considered  as  a  subject  of  pure  revelation. 

To  illustrate  this  principle  I  remark,  firsts  that  human  reason^ 
untaught  hy  revelation^  could  never  have  knoum  that  Chd  wovld  m 
(my  way  provide  salvation  for  our  apostate  race. 

What  is  there  in  the  state  of  human  transgressors,  which  could 
move  Grod  to  exercise  mercy  towards  them,  rather  than  towards 
the  apostate  angels  ?  We  have  violated  as  good  a  law  as  they 
did.  We  are  as  really  without  excuse  and  as  jusdy  condemned, 
as  they.  And  no  created  mind,  looking  at  their  condition,  and  at 
ours,  could  have  discovered  any  reason  why  a  distinction  should 
be  made,  and  why  salvation  should  be  provided  for  us  and  not  for 
them.    Nor  would  it  have  been  possible  for  human  reaacm,  on- 
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taught  by  revelation,  to  take  such  a  oompreheofiive  viow  of  God's 
attributes,  and  of  the  interests  of  his  vast  empire,  as  to  authfHixe 
the  least  expectaticm,  that  those  attributes  and  those  interests 
would  lead  to  our  salvation,  or  even  admit  of  it.  Let  any  one 
think  of  man  as  a  transgressor  of  God's  perfect  law  and  as 
exposed  to  its  righteous  penalty ;  let  him  consider  too  how  im- 
portant it  must  be  to  the  welfare  of  a  moral  kingdom  that  a  wise 
and  good  law  should  be  carried  into  execution ;  and,  if  destitute 
ct  light  from  above,  how  could  he  suppose  that  the  just  penalty 
of  that  law  would  be  remitted  and  the  transgressor  restored  to 
the  divine  favor  ?  All  our  reasoning  from  the  character  of  the 
Supreme  Legislator  and  Judge,  and  from  the  order  and  happiness 
of  that  kingdom  over  which  he  presides,  must  have  ended  in  the 
conviction,  that  tiie  punishment  of  the  transgressor  is  inevitable. 
This  is  the  view  which  intelligent  GhristiMis  generally  have  enter- 
tained. They  have  considered  the  salvation  of  sinners  as  an 
event  which  the  heart  of  man  could  never  have  conceived,  and  as 
exclusively  the  contrivance  of  infinite  wisdom.  Witiiout  revela- 
tion, we  should  have  had  no  data  on  which  to  ground  any  hope  fw 
man,  and  our  fearful  conclumon  would  have  been,  that  tiie  sinner 
must  die. 

Secondly.  On  supposition  tiiat  we  had  the  knowledge  of  God's 
general  purpose  to  save  sinners,  and  nothing  more,  it  would  he 
beyond  the  power  of  reason  to  discover  m  what  way  or  by  what 
means  he  would  do  this,  Unenli^tened  by  revelation,  how  codd 
we  imagme  such  a  thing,  as  that  God  would  provide  a  sacrifice  ht 
sin,  and  that  the  sacrifice  would  be  no  other  than  his  own  beloved 
Son?  Without  revelation  we  could  never  have  known  tiiat  God 
had  a  Son,  and  much  less  that  that  Son  would  die  for  us.  How 
could  we,  especially  in  this  childhood  of  our  being,  attain  to  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  attributes  of  the  incomprehensible  God,  <^ 
the  principle^  of  lus  government,  and  the  mterests  of  his  ever- 
lasting kingdom,  that  we  could  determine,  or  even  conjecture, 
that  any  sacrifice  for  sin  would  be  admissible,  or  if  any,  what 
Mcrifice  it  would  be,  and  what  influence  it  would  have  in  making 
an  atonement  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  for^veness  of  trans- 
.grosoors. 
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Thirdlj/,  Saiq)oee  we  had  infonnation  from  God's  word,  that 
lie  had  provided  salvation  for  sinners  and  had  done  it  by  means 
of  a  propitiatory  sacnfice,  and  sappose  the  information  from  God's 
word  extended  no  farther  than  this,  we  $hauld  9t£U  be  tmaUe  to 
determine  what  would  be  the  reiuUe  of  9ueh  a  pravi9ion.  We 
mi^t  suppose,  and  probably  we  should  suppose,  that  the  infinite 
goodness  of  Grod  which  nuule  the  gracious  provision,  would  send 
the  ofier  of  it  to  every  human  being,  and  would  cause  every  human 
being  to  accept  it.  But  such  a  suppositi(m  would  be  a  matter  of 
mere  conjecture,  and  would  prove  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth. 
From  what  principles  of  reasoning,  aside  from  revelation  and  fact, 
could  we  ever  know  that  the  sacrifice  of  at(mement  would  be 
postponed  for  four  thousand  years  from  the  fidl  of  man,  and  that 
for  near  two  thousand  years  after  it  was  made,  the  knowledge  of 
it  would  be  communicated  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  <mly  a  part  of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  conmiunicated, 
would  be  induced  to  accept  it  ?  After  all  the  instruction  which 
God  has  actually  given  us,  we  are  prone  to  think  very  erroneously 
on  these  subjects,  and  we  find  great  labor  and  caution  necessary 
to  bring  ourselves  to  adopt  conclusions  correspondent  with  the 
truth.  Now  if  the  tendency  of  our  natural  reason  is  so  erroneous, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  word  of  God  effectually  to  regubte 
it,  how  wild  and  extravagant  would  have  been  its  motions,  had  it 
been  left  without  the  influence  of  God's  word  ! 

I  am  sensible  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  conceive  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  our  minds, 
had  we  never  been  influenced  in  our  habits  of  thinking  by  the 
light  of  revelation.  And  if  we  go  to  the  heathen  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  is  the  state  of  the  human  mind  when  wholly 
uninfluenced  by  revelation,  we  are  still  liable  to  mistake.  Because 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  determine  with  certainty,  how  far  the 
ojnnions  which  are  almost  everywhere  found  among  them  respect- 
ing the  use  of  sacrifices  to  propitiate  the  gods,  are  to  be  traced 
back  to  an  original  revehition.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
whether  either  the  reason  or  the  conscience  of  guilty  man,  inde- 
pendently of  revelation,  would  ever  have  suggested  the  propriety 
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of  attempting  to  appease  tiie  divine  wrath  by  sacrifices.  Those 
divine  attributes,  and  those  principles  of  ihe  divine  government, 
from  which  the  work  of  redemption  flows,  lie  beyond  the  ken  of 
unenlightened  reason,  and  for  all  our  knowledge  of  them  we  are 
indebted  to  revelation.  Without  instruction  from  above,  we 
should  be  as  unable  to  judge  what  would  be  a  safe  and  proper 
method  for  God  to  adopt  m  saving  transgressors,  as  a  littie  child 
would  be  to  judge  what  would  be  a  proper  method  of  administer- 
ing the  afiairs  of  an  extensive  empire.  No  one  can  judge  of  the 
wisest  and  best  mode  of  administration  in  any  government,  without 
knowing  perfectly  the  extent  of  the  empire,  its  external  relations, 
and  all  its  present  and  future  interests.  This  is  specially  true  in 
regard  to  the  divine  administration. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  our  contemplations  conduct  us  is, 
that  tiie  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in  a  general  view,  together 
with  its  particular  form,  and  all  its  rdations  and  circumstances,  is 
a  subject  of  supernatural  revelation.  The  human  mind,  untau^t 
by  revelation,  could  not  know  that  God  would  in  any  way  pro- 
vide salvation  for  sinners.  Mere  reason  could  not  infer  this 
either  from  the  attributes  of  Gk>d,  or  from  the  principles  of  his 
government,  or  from  the  character  and  state  of  mim.  All  these, 
so  far  as  we  could  understand  them  without  revelation,  would  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  the  transgressor  cannot  escape  the  punishmoit 
he  deserves.  And  if  we  should  be  informed  of  the  general  fact, 
that  God  would  save  sinners,  and  of  this  only,  we  could  not,  by 
the  use  of  our  own  unenlightened  reason,  form  any  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  he  would  do  it.  Certainly  we  could 
not  know  that  he  would  accomplish  the  salvation  of  mnneis 
through  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  beloved  Son.  And  if  we  should 
be  informed  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  be  made,  we  could  not 
determine  what  efiect  it  would  have  on  the  divine  administratioii, 
or  what  would  be  its  results, — whether  all  men,  or  only  a  part  rf 
them,  would  be  actually  saved,  and  whether  those,  who  would  be 
lost,  would  ultimately  receive  any  benefit  from  the  gracious  provi- 
sion. The  whole  scheme,  with  all  its  circumstances  and  results, 
is  the  sole  contrivance  of  the  infinite  mind  of  God,  the  result  of 
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hiB  misearehable  perfectioo0 ;  and  for  <mr  knowledge  of  it,  we  are 
whoQj  indebted  to  hk  word. 

Bat  this  conclusion  doea  not  by  any  means  imfdj,  that  our  rea- 
son has  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctrine  of  redemption.  It  conld 
not  indeed  have  discoTered  that  doctrine  by  its  own  power,  any 
more  than  the  eye,  by  itself,  conld  have  discovered  the  most  dis- 
tant object  which  has  been  made  visiUe  by  the  telescope.  Birt 
when  the  doctrine  is  brought  to  light  by  revelation,  then  we  can 
miderstand  it,  and  the  principles  which  it  involves.  We  can  see 
its  ^orjy  we  can  dwell  upon  it  in  our  meditaticms,  and  we  can 
make  it  a  subject  of  reasoning,  just  as  we  can  employ  our  reason 
about  those  celestial  bodies  which  have  been  brought  to  view  by 
the  power  of  the  telescope.  Though  we  could  never  have  discov- 
ered them,  and  cannot  now  perceive  tiiem  by  the  naked  eye  ;  yet, 
as  they  are  by  other  means  made  visible,  we  can  reason  about 
Am  situations,  their  motions,  and  their  mutual  relaticms,  and  also 
about  their  relations  to  those  objects  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  and  we  can  lay  down  various  true  and  important  propomtiotts 
respecting  them,  just  as  well  as  if  they  lay  within  the  reach  of 
•or  senses.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  could  be  of  no  avail 
to  us,  were  we  not  by  the  pn^r  use  of  our  faculties  capable  of 
understanding  it,  of  believing  it,  of  forming  rational  proportions 
leepee&ag  it,  and  of  making  it  a  motive  to  holiness,  and  a  means 
of  salvation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  our  reason  k  to  be  diligently 
emfAoyed  on  this  subject.  Indeed  it  is  a  subject  of  such  import- 
ance and  excellence,  that  we  shall  be  exceedingly  culpable  if  we 
do  not  apply  to  it  the  hi^est  eflbrts  of  our  rational  powers.  But 
if  we  do  this,  our  knowledge  of  its  nature,  and  of  its  relations  to 
Qod  and  his  kingdom,  particulariy  to  man,  will  be  perpetually 
increasing.  After  we  have  studied  it  with  the  utmost  diligence 
for  ages,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  only  begun  to  understand  it, 
and  shall  be  prompted,  by  the  degree  of  knowledge  we  have 
acquired,  to  apply  ourselves  to  it  with  a  still  deeper  intereot  in 
ages  to  come. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  general  subject,  to  the  eonmderation 
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of  which  it  is  especially  suitable  that  we  shoold  apply  our  reason, 
namely,  the  efiects  which  the  doctrine  of  tibe  atcmement  actnafly 
produces  in  the  mmds  of  n)en.  This  may  properly  be  treated  as 
a  branch  of  mental  philosophy.  For  we  may  learn  the  nature  of 
the  mind  and  iiie  laws  according  to  whidi  it  acts,  by  considermg 
how  it  is  affected  by  this  doctrine,  as  well  as  by  considering  aaj 
other  of  its  operations.  The  effects  of  this  doctrine  on  the  mind 
are  frequently  brought  to  view  in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  made 
known  very  cleariy  by  Christian  experience.  And  being  thu 
made  known,  whether  by  Scripture  or  experience,  they  become 
the  proper  subject  of  reasonmg,  and  the  ground  of  general  propo- 
sitions respecting  the  manner  in  which  our  moral  aflections  aie 
influenced.  And  tJiese  propositions  become  important  helps  to  us 
in  our  attempts  to  excite  and  direct  the  affections  of  others.  Oh 
the  principles  which  these  propositions  involye,  the  art  of  Christata 
eloquence  and  persuasion  in  a  gre«t  measure  depends. 

We  may  be  sure  then,  that  our  rational  &eulties  have  much  to 
do  in  relation  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  Our  great  ooncon 
is,  that  these  faculties  may  be  rightfy  esiployed.  How  this  is  to 
be  done,  —  how  we  shall  use  our  reason  on  this  subject  so  as  to 
find  the  truth,  and  secure  its  most  beneficial  influence, —« is  a 
question  of  great  moment. 

The  general  answer  to  this  question  is,  that  we  should  labor 
with  assiduity,  in  the  use  of  proper  means,  to  get  a  dear  under^ 
standing  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  of  aU  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing it,  and  then  learn  to  present  it  to  the  minds  of  others,  as  weU 
as  to  our  own  mmds,  so  as  to  produce  the  proper  effi^ts.  In  all 
this  our  rational  powers  are  to  be  diligently  employed.  Here 
reason  finds  its  best  work. 

But  to  be  more  specific  ;  our  first  and  great  business  is  to  afqply 
our  reason  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  for  the  dn^  purpose  of  dii- 
covering  what  they  teach  on  the  subject  before  us.  I  shall  con- 
sider it  as  a  settled  point,  that  all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration 
of  Ood,  and  is  to  be  received  and  used  as  an  ihfidliUe  guide  to 
our  futh.  It  follows  then,  that  our  principal  inquiry  must  be, 
ivhat  does  the  insjired  volume  teadi  f    What  do  we  leani  fiom 
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the  word  of  God  as  to  the  redemptkm  of  the  w(Mrld  by  Seem 
Christ  ?     Thus  ihe  great  busmess  which  devdves  apon  us  in  the 
exercise  of  our  rational  powers,  is  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible.     And  this  we  are  to  do  bj  applying  to  it  the  proper  mlea 
of  interpretation.    It  does  not  fall  within  mj  design  to  show  par- 
ticiilarly  what  these  ndes  are.    I  will  only  saj,  they  are  snch  aa 
are  suggested  by  experience,  and  approred  by  common  sense. 
The  general  object  to  be  aimed  at  is,  tiiat  we  place  ourselves,  aa 
fiu*  as  may  be,  in  tiie  circumstances  of  those  who  wrote  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  thoee  to  wImmu  they  were  originally  addressed.     We 
are  particularly  to  consider  at  what  period  of  the  worid  each  part 
was  written ;  what  was  the  condition  of  the  writer ;  what  were 
the  customs  and  other  circumstances  of  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
and  of  the  people  for  whom  he  wrote ;  what  were  the  prevailing 
habits  of  thinking  and  ot  speaking ;  what  were  the  errors  to  be  op- 
posed, etc.     Such  things  as  these  are  very  impcn-tant  to  be  known, 
because  they  have  a  decided  influence  upon  our  understandii^  <^ 
the  sense  which  the  writer  meant  to  express.    A  smgle  example 
will  suffice  to  show  the  value  of  ttus  principle  ot  interpretation* 
The  Apostle  Paul  often  represents  Christ  as  sacrificed  for  us,  or 
as  a  sacrifice  for  ran.     To  know  what  he  meant  by  this  represent- 
ation, it  is  of  essential  consequence  to  connder,  that  he  was  a  Jew, 
that  he  was  deeply  versed  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  familiar 
with  Hie  Jewish  ritual,  and  that  he  represented  Christ  as  a  sacri- 
fice when  writing  to  those  who  were  well  acquamted  with  &e 
sacrifices  enjomed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  who  would  necessarily 
understand  him  as  speaking  with  reference  to  them,  and  in  lan- 
guage borrowed  firom  them.     The  question  then  is,  not  what  a 
Hindoo  j^ilosopher,  or  a  Hindoo  priest,  or  a  Roman  orator  means 
by  a  man's  being  made  a  sacrifice  for  his  reU^on  (nr  his  country, 
but  what  a  Jew  means,  a  Jew  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Apostle, 
a  Jew  strenuously  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  appealing  to  it  for  the  explanation  and  support  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  writing  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  knew 
him  to  be  a  Jew,  and  would  understand  him  as  speaking  on  such  a 
subject  according  to  &e  sense  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures.     The 
questioii  is,  mhat  doei  meh  a  man  mean  by  a  einrofferinffj  or  a 
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sacrifice  far  mnf  By  pursuing  this  inquiry,  wo  satisfy  oursekes 
what  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  Apostle  when  speaking  in  such  a 
manner  on  such  a  subject.  Here  our  work  is  ended.  We  have 
arrived  at  ttie  sense  expressed  by  an  inspired  vnriter.  We  see 
how  he  understood  the  subject ;  and  we  are  to  understand  it  in 
the  same  manner.  None  of  our  speculations,  none  of  our  oontro- 
yendes,  none  of  our  particular  modes  of  thinkmg  are  to  be  brou^ 
in,  either  to  add  to  the  Apostle's  meaning,  or  to  take  fitMtn  it,  or 
in  any  way  to  alter  it.  The  sense  which  he  evidently  intended  to 
convey  must  be  received  as  an  established  princijde,  an  ultimate 
iaruth  ;  and  then  whatever  becomes  of  the  opinions  of  the  worid, 
(NT  of  our  own  previous  opinions,  this  miffit  be  maintained.  Our 
object  must  ever  be,  not  to  get  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  we 
can  best  support  by  general  arguments,  or  can,  in  our  own  way, 
show  to  be  most  rational,  and  least  liable  to  the  objections  of  philo- 
sophers ;  but  to  tJdnk  toith  the  ApoMe^ — to  receive  implicitly  tiie 
sonde  of  inspiration. 

Suffer  me  here  to  suggest  a  few  hints,  which  may  prove  usdbl 
in  directing  your  inquiries  and  securing  you  from  mistakes. 

FirBt.  Labor  for  the  increase  ofyowr  knowledge  in  relation  boA 
to  the  particular  subject  under  consideration^  and  other  subfeets 
related  to  it.  To  grow  m  knowledge  is  ihe  most  elfectual  way  to 
free  the  mind  fit>m  error.  Error  lives  and  thrives  most  where 
ignorance  prevails.  Every  addition  you  make  to  the  clearness 
and  definiteness  of  your  views,  and  to  the  extent  and  {nrofiHindnesB 
of  your  knowledge,  will  be  cue  step  towards  the  entire  removal 
of  error.  If  a  man  so  directs  his  inquiries  as  to  ensure  a  constant 
enlargement  of  his  mmd,  and  a  constant  improvement  of  his 
intellectual  powers,  his  erroneous  opinions  will  pass  away  of  course, 
as  tiie  darkness  of  the  night  does  before  the  rismg  sun. 

Secondly.  Cultivate  right  affections.  Sinfrd  affections  are  qh 
posed  to  divine  truth,  and  are  a  hinderance  to  a  right  MUk ;  but 
they  have  a  natural  and  close  alliance  with  error.  Sin  will  idwayi 
act  according  to  its  own  nature.  Sometimes  openly  and  some- 
times covertly  it  will  make  resistance  against  the  Gospel,  and  par- 
ticularly against  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  atonement, — a 
doctrine  which,  when  ri^tly  apprehended  and  cordially  reomed, 
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has  an  extraordinary  efficacy  in  subduing  the  power  of  sin. 
Hence  it  is  that  men  under  the  influence  of  depraved  affections, 
have  been  led  to  deny  or  to  evade  the  doctrine,  or  at  least  to 
misrepresent  it,  and  to  mix  it  with  error,  and  thus  to  take  away  its 
sanctifying  power.  Men  who  are  proud  and  selfish,  yea,  all  the 
ungodly,  have  great  reason  to  suspect  the  correctness  of  the  views 
they  entertain  of  the  work  of  Christ.  The  spirit  of  their  minds  will 
more  or  less  influence  flieir  belief  in  regard  t^  ike  doctrine  of  the 
atonement ;  and  if  it  cannot  entirely  prevent  their  receiving  the 
doctrine,  it  will  at  least  ^ve  it  a  shape  at  variance  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel.  Now  if  we  would  free  ourselves  from  this 
exposure  to  error,  we  must  labor,  through  the  help  of  God,  to 
subdue  our  depraved  affections,  which  are  all  in  league  with  error. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  a  man  does  more  towards  obtumng  right 
views  of  an  important  Scripture  doctrine,  by  Tnortifying  one  Bif^vl 
passion^  or  hy  giving  up  one  tinful  irviulgenee^  than  he  could  do 
without  this,  by  the  most  laborious  study  for  months  or  years. 
If  then  you  would  be  sure  of  obtaining  such  views  of  redemption, 
as  shall  be  conformed  to  God's  holy  word,  take  care  to  be  rid  of 
am,  that  mist  of  darkness  in  the  soul,  and  cherish  that  holiness 
which  has  both  an  eye  to  see  the  truth  and  a  heart  to  love  it.  Be 
pure  from  sin,  and  keep  yourselves  under  the  noon-day  light  of 
revelation,  and  it  will  be  no  difficult  task  for  you  to  understand 
the  great,  central  truth  now  before  you ;  nay,  I  was  ready  to  say, 
this  truth  will  come  to  you  of  its  own  accord,  and  will  delight- 
fully occupy  that  place  in  your  soul,  which  you  have  thus  pre- 
pared for  its  reception. 

finally.  It  appears  indispensable  to  the  right  understanding 
of  what  the  Scriptures  teach  respecting  the  mediation  of  Christ, 
that  many  mistakes  should  be  corrected,  many  corrupt  affectioiiB. 
subdued,  and  much  knowledge  of  God  and  of  man  obtained.  Now 
if  any  one,  instead  of  sitting  with  child-like  docility  at  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  and  seeking  the  guidance  of  his  Spirit,  is  inclined  to  un- 
take  this  arduous  work  in  his  own  strength,  and  tiiinks  that,  by 
any  labors  or  struggles  of  his,  he  can  successfiilly  accompHrfi  it 
without  (Evine  guidance,  it  will  be  to  his  confusion. 

VOL.  n.  84 
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TBXT8    WHICH    TBACH    THB    BOOTRINIS    OF    ATONBMBNT. 
FIRST    AND    SECOND    CLASSB8. 


In  my  treatment  of  Hie  doctrine  of  atonement,  I  shall  endear- 
or  to  confonn  to  the  great  principle  laid  down  in  the  last  Leotuiei 
and  shall  make  it  my  constant  object  to  ascertm  what  the  Scrip- 
tures teach.  The  bstructions  of  God's  word  on  this  subject  are, 
for  the  most  part,  so  intelligible  and  plain  that  no  attentive  and 
candid  reader  can  mistake  their  meaning. 

Some  writers  discuss  the  subject  of  redemption  on  the  general 
principles  of  moral  law  and  a  moral  administration ;  that  is,  on  the 
principles  oi  Natural  Theology ^  making  ttie  direct  teachings  of  reye- 
lation  of  subordinate  use,  and  only  auxiliary  to  their  main  design. 
This  it  seems  to  me  is  far  from  being  the  proper  and  c(msistent  mode 
of  proceeding  for  those  who  receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  the  sufficient  and  only  infallible  guide  of  our  fiiidi 
and  practice.  I  cannot  but  tiiink  that  the  word  of  God,  firom 
which  all  our  knowledge  on  the  present  subject  is  to  be  derived, 
should  first  of  all  be  consulted.  We  are  not  now  to  inquire,  what 
the  light  of  nature  aside  from  revelation  teaches,  nor  what  men 
destitute  of  the  Scriptures  might  be  led  to  conjecture  or  to  hope 
for  from  tiie  common  course  of  divine  providence.  If  it  is  true 
ttiat  the  doctrine  ef  atonement  in  a  general  view,  and  also  iti 
particular  form,  its  circumstances  and  results  are  to  be  considered 
as  matters  of  pure  revelation ;  then  clearly  we  should  go  directly 
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to  the  iDspired  volmne,  and,  in  the  diligent  use  of  our  faculties, 
endeavor  to  learn  what  it  teaches  respecting  this  subject. 

Mj  design  is  to  lay  before  jou  the  instructions  which  the 
Scriptures  give  respecting  this  subject  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as 
possible,  arranging  the  texts,  which  portion  to  the  work  of  ro- 
demption,  in  distinct  classes,  first,  taking  those  which  are  more 
general,  and  then  proceeding  to  those  which  are  more  particular 
and  specific. 

The  first  ela$s  I  $haU  trUroduee  tviU  comprise  those  texts  which 
teach  the  general  truths  that  Christ  is  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
qf  sinners.  And  you  will  here  learn  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour  in  a 
peculiar  sense.  Of  the  numberless  passages  which  relate  to  this 
poin^,  I  shall  refer  to  only  a  few  of  the  most  explicit.  Matt.  1 : 
21 ;  ^^  And  thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jbsus,  for  he  shall  save  his 
people  from  their  sins."  Matt.  18 :  11 ;  „The  Son  of  man  is  come 
to  save  that  which  was  lost."  Acts  5 :  81 ;  '^  Him  hath  God  ex- 
alted to  be  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour."  See  also  Acts  4 :  12. 
Oal.  3 :  18.  Tit.  2 :  18.  These  texts,  and  others  of  like  import, 
dearly  reveal  the  truth,  that  Christ  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour ^ 
and  that  he  is  so  by  way  of  eminence  —  a  truth  of  inconceivable 
worth  to  all  the  posterity  of  Adam. 

Second  doss  of  texts.  The  inspired  writers  not  only  teach  that 
Christ  is  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  ascribing  to  him  tiie  general 
w<Mrk  of  salvation ;  but  they  inform  us  that  our  forgiveness  and 
sahfotion  are  effected  particularly  by  his  sufferings  and  death. 
Isa.  58.  ^^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions ;  he  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities."  ^^  He  made  his  soul  an  offering  for 
sin."  Christ  himself  declares,  that  he  came  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many ;  that  his  blood  is  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ; 
that  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.  See  also  Heb.  1 : 
8,  and  Rev.  1 :  5.  Passages  which  are  of  the  same  general  im- 
port with  these  are  fi)und  in  many  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 
From  them  we  learn,  that  the  special  end  of  Christ's  death  was 
the  for^venees  and  salvation  of  men,  and  that  whenever  sinners 
are  forgiven  and  saved,  it  is  in  consequence  of  his  death.  His 
death  k  the  cause  or  means,  and  that  preeminently,  and  their 
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forgiTeneas  is  the  effect,  or  the  end  accomplished.  In  whit 
specific  maimer  Christ's  death  operates  as  a  cause  of  fbr^veness, 
H  is  not  mj  present  ohject  partionlarly  to  show.  But  the  texts 
quoted  establish  it  as  a  clear  and  oertaia  doctrine  <^  the  gospel, 
that  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is,  in  a  hi^  and  special  sense,  owing 
to  Christ's  death,  or  that  his  death  is  by  way  of  eminence  the 
cause  or  means  of  forgiveness.  This  is  tai^t  bj  such  a  Fariety 
of  plain  and  unambiguous  expressions,  that  we  should  think  it 
impossible  for  any  believer  in  revelation  to  doubt  it. 

And  yet  some  who  profess  to  receive  the  Sciiptores  as  the 
word  of  God,  do  in  fact  not  only  doubt,  but  deny  this  doctrine. 
The  most  plausible  and  weighty  reas(m  which  they  assign  for  this,  is 
the  fact,  that  various  passages  of  Scripture  represent  other  thingp, 
besides  the  death  of  Christ,  to  be  causes,  conditions  or  means 
of  forgiveness.     To  the  chief  (^  these  passages  I  shall  now  r^er. 

For^veness  and  salvation  are  often  ascribed  to  the  hv€  or 
grace  of  God.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved."  According  to  other 
passages,  forgiveness  is  secured  hj  faith  and  repentance.  God 
requires  Ednners  to  repent  and  believe,  that  their  fins  may  be 
blotted  out.  Sometimes  obedience  in  general,  or  a  pardayiar  ad 
of  obedience^  and  sometimes  j[?r(iy«r,  is  spoken  of  as  the  means  of 
procuring  forgiveness  and  salvation.  From  this  variety  of  repre- 
sentations, some  have  taken  occasion  to  deny  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  in  any  special  sense  the  cause  of  our  forgiveness  ^- to 
deny  indeed  that  it  is  so  in  any  sense,  except  as  it  is  a  means  of 
promoting  our  reformation.  Here  I  shall  suspend  the  main  busi- 
ness I  have  undertaken,  the  busnness  of  citing  in  order  the  various 
classes  of  texts  which  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  go  into  a  somewhat  partioular  conaideratm 
of  the  argument  above  alluded  to  in  opposition  to  the  oommon 
orthodox  scheme.  My  wish  is  to  guard  you  against  error  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  agiunst  losing  any  portion  of  divine  tmlh, 
and  to  show  exactly  what  the  word  of  God  teaches.  For  this 
purpose  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

1.  Owr  forgivenesn  may  have  a  connectkm  mth  several  cau9e$ 
or  necessary  conditions.    Both  in  tiie  natural  and  in  the  moral 
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world  Qkere.  is  a  complex  system  of  causes  and  effects,  a  wheel 
within  a  wheel ;  and  almost  every  principal  cause  has  collateral 
or  suheervient  causes,  each  contributing  its  proper  share  of  influr 
ence  to  the  general  result.  This  is  the  case  in  regard  to  forgive- 
ness and  salvation.  And  the  word  of  God  would  fail  of  domg  full 
justice  to  the  subject,  did  it  not,  first  or  last,  bring  distinctly  to 
our  view  all  the  causes  or  conditions  with  which  forgiveness  is  con- 
nected. This  it  does  in  the  manner  ahready  stated.  It  repre^ 
sents  our  forgiveness  or  salvation  as  an  effect  of  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  of  our  repentance,  our  faith,  our  prayers, 
and  our  obedience.  Accordingly  these  are  all  to  be  considered 
as  really  connected  with  our  salvation,  and  as  having  an  important 
influence  in  accomplishing  it. 

2.  The  particular  kind  of  connection  which  these  things  severalb^ 
have  with  our  forgiveness  and  salvation^  and  the  way  in  which  they 
contribute  to  itj  must  be  learnt  from  a  careful  consideration  of 
what  the  Scriptures  teachy  cmd  of  the  nature  and  drcumstances  of 
the  case.  In  regard  to  this  subject,  the  Bible  furnishes  us  with  a 
variety  of  £acts.  On  these  facts  we  are  to  employ  our  reason. 
We  must  consider  them  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
subject  of  forgiveness,  and  endeavor  to  form  consistent  views  of 
the  whole  doctrine  revealed.  An  investigation  of  this  kind  will 
show  that,  while  the  love  of  Grod,  the  death  of  Christ,  faith,  re- 
pentance, prayer,  and  obedience,  all  have  a  real  relation  to  for^ 
giveness,  it  is  not  the  same  relation ;  that  each  one  has  a  relation 
of  its  own,  a  peculiar  relation,  and  a  peculiar  influence.  Nor  will 
it  be  difficult  for  any  man  who  is  qualified  for  such  an  investi- 
gation, to  satisfy  himself  what  that  peculiar  relation  is. 

Begin  with  the  divine  love.  How  is  this  connected  with  our 
forgiveness  ?  In  what  sense  is  it  the  cause  of  our  salvation  ?  In 
regard  to  tiiis,  we  are  taught  that  God  is  the  Lawgiver,  Ruler, 
and  Judge  of  the  world,  that  men  are  all  sinners,  and  exposed  to 
snfier  tiie  penalty  of  the  law,  that  God,  being  infinitely  benevolent 
and  desirous  of  saving  them  from  the  punishment  they  deserve, 
provided  a  Baviour,  and  took  all  the  measures  which  he  saw  to  be 
necessary  to  secure  their  salvation.  He  so  loved  the  world  that 
84* 
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he  gare  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beliereth  m  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everiasting  life.  The  love  of  God 
tiien  was  the  ori^nal  cause  of  our  forgiveness,  the  spring  of  ov 
salvation.  It  was  this  which  prompted  Gbd  to  enter  on  Ae 
design  of  saving  sinners,  and  to  carry  the  gracious  design  into 
full  effect.  So  that  when  we  contemplate  the  ealvation  of  believ- 
ers^ we  are  to  trace  it  back  to  the  infinite  love  and  benignity  of 
God,  as  the  source.  Salvation  and  all  the  means  of  efiecting  it 
result  from  the  infinite  benevolence  and  compassion  of  God. 

Come  now  to  the  death  of  Christ.  How  is  this  connected  with 
our  forgiveness  ?  In  what  sense  is  it  the  cause  or  means  of  our 
salvation  ?  To  determine  this,  you  must  oonnder  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case.  We  had  transgressed  God's  law.  It 
was  an  essentid  provision  of  that  law,  that  transgressors  should  be 
punished.  This  provision  of  the  law  tiien  occa^oned  a  serious 
difficulty  in  tiie  way  of  our  being  saved.  The  penalty  of  the  law, 
which  disclosed  a  radical  and  unalterable  principle  of  the  dirine 
administration,  presented  a  mighty  obstacle  to  our  enjoying  ike 
&vor  of  God.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  this  obstade 
Aould  be  removed,  in  order  that  we  might  have  any  prospect  of 
eternal  life.  This  obstacle  Christ  removed  by  dying  for  us.  He 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  tiie  law  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
Tis.  Thus  his  death  was,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  cause  of  our 
forgiveness.  It  removed  the  obstacle  which  had  been  put  in  the 
way  of  our  salvation  by  tiie  transgression  of  the  law ;  and  so  was, 
in  a  peculiar  and  eminent  sense,  the  means  of  delivering  us  from 
tiie  wrath  to  come.     It  directly  procured  our  forgiveness. 

By  a  similar  process  of  thought,  we  ascertain  the  peculiar  rela- 
tion which  repentance,  and  faith,  and  prayer  have  to  forgiveness. 
The  obstacle  to  our  happiness  which  Christ's  death  removed,  arose 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  or  from  that  principle  of  a  just  moral 
government  which  was  made  known  by  the  penalty.  The  obstacle 
to  our  salvation  arising  from  our  sinful  character,  still  remains. 
And  while  this  remains,  neither  the  love  of  God  nor  the  death  rf 
Christ  can  avail  us  taything.  To  enjoy  the  holy  happmess  of 
lieaven  with  an  unholy  disposition,  is  an  impossibility.     Our  tum- 
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ing  fiom  nn  and  beooDaing  holy  is  therefore  an  eflsential  condition 
of  our  ei\jo7ing  the  eternal  salvation  of  the  soul.  Though  that 
8alvati(m  has  been  provided  for  us  bj  the  death  of  Christ,  we  mu«t 
be  prepared  to  enjoy  it  by  repentance,  and  must  by  faith,  receive 
the  good  which  divine  grace  has  provided  or  we  cannot  be  saved. 
Thus  by  repentance  and  faith  we  come  actually  to  enjoy  forgive- 
ness and  eternal  life.  Now  whether  you  call  repentance  and  fSedth 
causes  of  forgiveness,  or  means  of  securing  it,  or  conditions  on 
which  Crod  has  promised  it,  they  plainly  have  such  a  relation  as  I 
have  just  specified  to  our  eternal  life.  And  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  this  relation  is  entirely  another  and  a  different 
thing  from  the  relation  and  influence  which  Christ's  death  has. 

The  same  as  to  prayer.  God  has  promised  that  when,  in  ^ 
exercise  g£  a  penitent  and  filial  si»rit,  we  ask  him  to  forgave  our 
trespasses,  he  will  forgive  them.  Prayer  then  is  an  act  of  piety 
on  our  part,  to  which  God  has  promised  forgiveness,  or  it  is  an 
appointed  means  of  obtainmg  salvation* 

Thus  we  learn  the  particular  relation  which  each  of  the  things 
mentioned  has  to  our  forgiveness.  And  we  might  take  the  same 
view  of  other  things  related  to  our  salvation. 

Thirdly.  It  is  manifest  that  the  relatiims  which  the  several 
thmgs  above-mentioned  have  to  forgiveness,  or  the  different  senses 
in  which  they  are  causes  or  conditions  of  salvation,  are  consistent 
with  each  other,  and  that  the  proper  influence  which  each  of  them 
has  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  the  influence  of  the  others. 

These  different  causes  of  for^veness  are,  I  have  said,  consist- 
ent with  each  other.  Who  can  doubt  this  7  Who  can  imagine 
any  incoosistency  between  the  fact  that  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
infinite  love,  purposed  the  salvation  of  sinners,  and  the  fact  that 
Christ,  in  compliance  witii  God's  will,  and  to  secure  the  ends  of 
his  government,  suffered  and  died  for  our  salvation  ?  Instead  of 
being  inconsistent,  they  involve  each  other,  and  give  each  other 
siq)port  and  efficacy.  The  strength  of  God's  love  was  manifested 
in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  and  appointing  his  death  as  a 
propitiation  for  sin.  And  what  Christ  did  was  only  carrying  into 
effect  the  gracious  design  of  God.    And  all  the  influence  which 
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Christ's  death  had  in  procuring  our  for^veness,  be  thai  inflaenoe 
ever  so  great,  was  just  what  a  benevolent  Gkxl  chose  that  it  riioald 
have.  If  it  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  our  for^yeness  in  a  t^ 
peculiar  sense,  and  by  way  of  eminence,  it  is  so  by  God's  gracious 
appointment.  The  influence  then  which  the  loye  of  God  has  m 
accomplishing  our  salvation,  comes  throu^  the  death  ci  Chrbt 
It  shows  itself  and  secures  its  object  by  means  of  the  atonement. 
Accordingly  all  the  influence  which  the  death  of  Christ  has  in 
procuring  our  for^veness  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God's  grace. 
And  so  it  is  often  represented  by  the  aposties. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
Scriptures  attribute  to  Christ's  death,  is  consistent  with  the  influ- 
ence which  repentance  has  in  securing  for^veness.  Had  there 
been  no  atonement,  repentance  would  never  have  existed ;  or  if 
it  could  have  existed,  it  could  not  have  saved  us  from  merited 
punishment.  The  influence  of  Christ's  atonement  must  therefore 
be  pre-supposed  in  order  to  account  for  it  that  repentance  can 
exist,  and  can  have  any  influence  to  secure  Ovation.  All  the 
influence  of  repentance  results  from  the  death  of  Christ.  Re- 
pentance is  a  means,  on  our  part,  of  obtaining  the  good  purchased 
by  Christ's  death.  The  influence  of  Christ's  death  is  therefore  so 
far  from  being  inconsistent  with  the  sure  influence  of  repentance, 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  it.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  sure  influ- 
ence of  repentance  in  securing  forgiveness,  is  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  Christ's  death,  that  it  results 
fi^m  it  and  shows  its  greatness. 

The  same  is  true  of  faith.  Faith  comes  to  the  Saviour  and  re- 
ceives him.  But  how  could  it  do  this,  if  no  Saviour  had  been 
provided?  Faith  receives  the  atonement.  It  accepts  the  ofer 
of  forgiveness ;  which  implies  that  an  atonement  has  been  made, 
and  that  forgiveness  through  Christ  is  offered  to  sinners.  It  is 
with  faith  then  as  it  is  with  repentance;  its  operations  aro 
grounded  on  the  death  of  Christ.  It  derives  all  its  influence 
from  the  atonement,  without  which  faith,  such  as  the  Gospel  calb 
us  to  exercise,  could  have  no  existence. 

This  elucidation  of  the  subject  must,  I  think,  be  sufficient  to 
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mJk£y  your  minds  as  to  the  perfect  conmstenoy  of  the  Scriptures, 
so  that  you  will  have  no  further  reason  to  imagine  that  tibe  impor^ 
tant  influence  which  repentance  or  faith  is  represented  to  have  in 
procuring  our  forgiveness,  interferes  in  the  least  with  the  position 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness  in  a  special 
sense,  and  by  way  of  eminence.  Nor  need  we  ever  be  apprdien- 
nve  tiiat  our  considering  Christ's  death  as  havmg  the  peculiar 
influence  which  the  Bible  ascribes  to  it  in  procuring  forgiveness, 
will  interfere  at  all  with  the  appropriate  effect  of  repentance  or 
fidth,  prayer  or  obedience.  Hie  influence  which  each  of  these 
has  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  that  of  the  atonement.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  apprq)riate  influence  of  Christ's  death  is  not 
diminished  by  anything  else.  In  ihe  way  in  which  it  operates,  it 
neither  needs  nor  admits  of  any  additional  influence.  In  the  hi^ 
and  peculiar  sense  in  which  it  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness,  it  is  the 
coaly  cause. 

Thus  we  ezactiy  meet  all  the  representations  of  Ood's  word  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  and  reconcile  them  with  each  other ;  and 
thus  we  entirely  rid  ourselves  of  one  of  the  most  plaumble  objections 
against  the  conmion  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  Should  we  assert, 
in  umversal  terms,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  in  every  sense  the 
only  cause  of  our  for^veness,  and  that  nothing  else,  either  as  a 
cause,  means,  or  condition,  has  anything  to  do  with  it,  we  should 
assert  what  would  be  contrary  to  various  parts  of  Grod's  word. 
For  it  is  firequentiy  represented  that  other  things,  besides  the 
atonement,  are  essential  to  for^veness,  and  have  an  important 
influence  in  securing  its  benefits.  But  if  we  take  into  view  the 
peculiar  sense  in  which  Christ's  death  is  the  cause  of  forgiveness, 
and  the  specific  influence  which  it  has  in  procuring  it,  we  may 
then  safely  assert  that,  in  thii  sense^  it  is  the  sole  cause,  and  that 
in  regard  to  an  influence  of  this  particular  kind,  nothing  else  is 
joined  with  it.  In  this  way  we  have  a  very  obvious  and  satisfitc- 
toiy  explanation  of  a  variety  of  texts,  which  expressly  ascribe 
finrgjveness  and  salvation  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  that  alone. 
For  example,  we  are  taught  that  Christ's  blood  is  shed  for  the 
remission  of  9ins,  and  that  we  have  redemption  through  his  bloody 
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the  forgivene%9  of  stns.  In  these  and  other  passages,  the  blood 
of  Christ,  and  that  onlj,  is  mentioned  as  the  cause  or  means  of 
forgiveness ;  and  nothing  else  is  named  as  having  any  concern 
whatever  in  procuring  salvation.  And  according  to  the  views  we 
have  taken  of  the  subject,  nothing  else  has  any  concern  with  our 
forgiveness,  in  the  particular  sense  in  which  the  death  of  Chid 
is  concerned  tvUh  it.  In  this  sense,  everytJdng  dse  is  excluded. 
And  the  Scriptures  speak  with  perfect  propriety  when,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  ascribe  forgiveness  to  the 
blood  of  Christ  alone. 

Now  if  our  information  on  the  subject  extended  no  further,  we 
should  be  in  possession  of  a  truth  of  everlasting  importance  to  all 
human  beings,  —  a  truth  relating  directly  to  our  salvation,  and 
suited  to  excite  our  moral  affections  to  the  highest  pitch  of  strength 
and  tenderness.  For  who  can  adequately  describe  or  conceive 
the  value  of  forgiveness,  or  the  height  and  depth  of  that  divine 
love  from  which  it  flows  ?  And  who  can  believe  thai  our  forgive- 
ness and  salvation  are  procured  for  us  by  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  God's  only-begotten  Son  —  who  can  seriously  believe  this 
without  pious  astonishment,  gratitude,  and  joy  ?  In  the  heaven 
of  heavens  we  hope  better  to  understand  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  work  which  Christ  accomplished,  when  he  died  on  the 
cross  for  our  salvation. 
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AIONBBffElffT.       THOU),    FOURTH,    FIFTH,    SIXTH,    AKB    8BVBNTH 
0LAS8BS    OF    TBXTS. 

Wb  have  attended  to  thoee  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  is  the 
Saviour  of  sinners,  and  to  those  which  teach  that  he  effected 
our  salvation  specially  and  preeminently  hy  his  death.  We  have 
also  considered  the  difficulty  which  has  been  thought  to  lie  in  the 
way  of  our  doctrine,  from  those  texts  which  ascribe  forgiveness  to 
o&er  things  besides  the  death  of  Christ. 

Some  respectable  writers  have  thought  that  our  knowledge  can 
be  extended  no  further  than  what  has  now  been  stated ;  that 
everything  beyond  the  general  truth,  that  Christ  is  our  Saviour 
and  that  his  death  is  in  some  way  the  means  of  procuring  our 
forgiveness,  lies  out  of  the  limits  of  our  intelligence ;  that  this 
nmple  truth  is  all  we  need  to  know,  or  can  know,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  push  our  inquiries  further  must  be  wholly  unsuccessful 
and  useless. 

My  own  opinion  is  very  different  from  this.  I  am  persuaded 
that,  by  a  proper  application  of  our  rational  and  moral  powers  to 
what  the  word  of  God  reveals,  we  may  know  more  than  the  sim- 
ple facts  above  mentioned ;  that  we  may  obtain  some  more  par- 
ticular and  exact  views  of  the  influence  which  Christ's  death  had 
in  respect  to  our  salvation  ;  that  we  may  understand  the  reason- 
ableness, the  consistency,  and  the  excellence  of  the  doctrine 
which  the  Scriptures  teach,  and  ma^  present  it  to  our  own  minds 
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and  to  the  minds  of  others  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  suited  to 
excite  the  best  affections.  As  I  would  not  be  wise  above  what  is 
written,  so  neither  would  I  M  short  of  it.  Without  a  clear 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  what  the  Bible  declares  as  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  how  can  we  experience  the  whole  oi  the 
salutary  effect  which  tiie  doctrine  is  deagned  to  produce  upon  us, 
and  which  it  evidently  did  produce  on  the  minds  of  the  apos- 
tles and  primitive  Christies.  Take  the  general  proposition,  that 
Christ  died  for  our  salvation.  This  indeed  is  a  proposition  of 
immense  importance,  understood  in  any  reasonable  sense.  But 
we  are  informed  that  the  apostles  also  suffered  and  even  died  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  Now  if  Jesus  died  for  tibe  salvation  of 
men  merely  as  tiio  apostles  did,  how  does  our  obligation  to  him 
difier  from  our  obligation  to  them  ?  And  how  could  the  conader- 
aticm  of  his  death  produce  those  peculiar  and  transcendent  efieets, 
which  H  has  in  all  ages  produced  on  the  minds  of  Christians  ?  It 
seems  tioten  necessary,  that  we  should,  in  some  measure,  under- 
stand the  particular  sense  in  which  Christ  died  for  us  in  order 
that  we  may  experience  any  special  influence  from  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  redemption.  Those  Christians  who  most  deepfy  fed 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  dbotiine  of  the  cross,  will  find  that 
this  influence  results  from  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  peculiar 
relation  which  the  death  of  the  Mediator  bad  to  the  divine  law, 
and  to  the  forgiveness  and  salvation  of  men.  To  say  tiiat  we 
can  know  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the  death  oi  Christ 
procured  forgiveness,  would  be  to  overlook  the  plainest  dedarar 
tions  of  Scripture. 

We  are  now  to  notice  another  class  of  texts  which  relate  to  tihe 
death  of  Christ,  and  which  will  enable  us  to  form  mwe  par- 
ticular and  definite  conceptions  of  tiie  design  of  that  momentooa 
event. 

But  here  our  attention  is  arrested  by  &e  circumstance,  that  thi 
suffering^  dying  Saviowr  was  perfectly  holy.  ^  In  him  was  no 
em."  ^^He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  m- 
ners,"  '^  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot"  Allegatiooi 
were  indeed  made  against  him ;  but  they  were  all  groundks* 
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Neither  Herod  nor  Pilate  could  find  him  guilt;  of  any  &ult. 
Eyen  Judas,  who  had  been  so  intimately  acquainted  with  him, 
was  compelled  by  his  conscience  to  return  the  thirty  pieces  of 
silver,  and  to  ccmfess  openly  that  he  had  betrayed  innocent  blood. 
We  have  besides  what  is  the  best  of  all  evidence,  the  direct  testi- 
mony of  Ood  the  Father,  who  repeatedly  declared  by  a  y(»ce 
firom  heaven  —  ^^This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 


This  remarkable  circumstance  distinguishes  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  firom  those  of  any  other  being  whom  we  have  ever  known. 
The  world  has  in  all  ages  been  full  of  suffering.  And  yet  when 
did  any  intelligent,  moral  being  suflfer,  except  as  a  sinner  ?  But 
here  is  a  sinless  sufferer.  How  shall  we  account  for  this  fact  ?  The 
principles  of  God's  law  as  really  ensure  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  ^  obedient,  as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked.  The  Lawgiver 
sits  on  the  Hirone,  and  does  all  his  pleasure.  He  has  often  inter- 
posed to  rescue  his  servuits  trom  suflforing  and  death,  ttiou^ 
they  were  not  firee  fi*om  sin.  Why  did  he  not  prevent  the  death 
of  his  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom  he  had  perfect  complacency  T 
But  it  is  not  only  true  that  Qoi  permitted  the  death  of  Christ, 
but  that  it  took  place  according  to  his  special  design  and  arrange* 
ment,  and  that  he  had  a  sovereign  agency  in  it.  Herod  and 
Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles  and  people  of  Israel,  ^^  did  what  the 
hand  and  counsel  at  Qoi  had  determined  before  to  be  done." 
And  Isaiah  says  expressly,  that  ^^  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise 
him  and  to  put  him  to  grkf." 

Behold  this  smgular  and  marvellous  spectacle !  The  Son  of 
God  suffering  and  dying,  thou^  entirely  innocent  and  holy,— 
never  having  violated  or  ne^ected  any  of  the  commands  of  God, 
—  every  thought  and  affection  of  his  heart  and  every  action  of 
his  life  having  been  perfectly  ri^t,  —  his  character  adorned  with 
e(msummate  excellence  and  amiableness,  adored  of  angels,  and 
ttie  object  of  the  highest  love  and  complacency  of  Qoi  !  Such  is 
fhe  character  of  him  whom  we  behold  in  a  state  of  long-continued 
and  indescribable  suffering,  and  at  last  dying  a  most  distressing 
and  ignomimous  death  I    And  all  this  oomoB  upon  him  by  the 
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special  appointment  and  agency  of  God  !  What  eball  we  saj  to 
an  this  ?  If  we  witness  the  voluntary  infliction  of  pain  npon  a 
moral  agent,  for  example,  upon  a  child  by  a  parent,  or  upon  a 
citizen  by  a  civil  o£Bcer,  we  cannot  avoid  the  impresnon,  that  it 
indicates  displeasure.  This  is  its  natural  meaning.  Is  it  said, 
that  we  sometimes  inflict  pain  upon  a  child  from  love,  for  his  im- 
provement and  welfare,  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  no  token  of 
displeasure  ?  I  reply,  that  we  may  sometimes  inflict  pain  in  this 
way,  as  a  remedy  for  bodily  disorder.  But  where  the  subject  is 
of  a  moral  nature,  where  a  rational  mind  is  concerned,  this  can 
never  be  the  case.  If  we  inflict  pam  upon  a  child  as  a  matter  of 
correction,  it  implies  that  there  is  something  to  be  corrected, — 
some  fault  which  we  disapprove,  and  which  we  look  upon  with 
displeasure.  If  we  do  not,  it  is  imposable  to  conceive  why  we 
should  chastise  the  child.  In  our  penitentiaries,  where  refonna- 
tion  is  the  object  directiy  aimed  at  by  hard  labor  and  confinement, 
and  where  this  is  pursued  with  the  purest  benevolence,  it  is 
always  the  case  that  those  who  are  subjected  to  this  species  of 
discipline,  have  faults  and  vices  to  be  reformed,  and  these  excite 
the  disapprobation  of  civil  government  and  of  the  community. 
But  Jesus  had  no  fault,  and  of  course  he  had  nothing  w]ucfa 
needed  to  be  corrected  or  reformed.  The  peculiarity  of  the  case 
therefore  still  presses  upon  us.  God  inflicts  the  most  insupport- 
able evils  upon  one,  who  is  perfectly  holy,  who  has  nothing  faultj 
to  excite  disapprobation,  or  call  for  correction.  Upon  him  God 
inflicts  those  severe  sufferings,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
expressions  of  high  dLspUamure.  And  yet  the  sufferer  himself  is 
ihe  object  of  Gknl's  perfect  complacency  and  delight.  Here  are 
three  fiicts,  plun  and  certun.  first,  Gk)d  inflicts  evil  on  Christ ; 
second,  the  law  of  our  nature  requires  that  we  should  regard  the 
infliction  of  evil  upon  a  moral  agent,  as  indicating  the  displeasure 
of  him  who  inflicts  it ;  third,  Christ  who  suffered,  being  perfectly 
holy,  could  not  be  the  object  of  divine  displeasure.  These  &ct8 
cannot  be  set  aside  or  altered.  The  suffering  was  real ;  the  laws 
of  our  nature  are  fixed,  which  require  us  to  consider  suffering  in 
a  moral  agent  as  expressing  the  displeasure  of  him  who  inflicti 
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it ;  and  the  perfect  innocence  and  hoHnoss  of  Christ,  being  as  cer- 
tain as  eternal  tmth  can  make  them,  most  forever  forbid  the 
thought,  that  he  could,  in  whole  or  in  part,  be  himself  the  object 
of  the  divine  displeasure. 

Here  then  we  are  brought  to  a  stand.  The  laws  of  our  nature 
and  the  general  principles  of  moral  government  would  lead  us  to 
think,  that  the  displeasure  expressed  by  suffering  must  always  be 
directed  against  the  one  who  suffers.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
here.  We  must  then  look  for  some  new  fact  or  circumstance, 
which  will  help  us  to  explain  the  singular  event  under  consider- 
ation. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  tkhrd  class  of  texts  which  relate  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  which  make  known  the  all  important  cir- 
cumstance we  looked  for.  Christ,  who  was  perfectly  holy  and 
who  deserved  no  evil  at  the  hand  of  GK)d,  died  for  <mr  sins,  Isa. 
58 :  5,  6,  8 ;  ^^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressiiHis,  he  was 
bruised  for  our  miquities."  ^'  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquities  of  us  all."  '^  For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was 
he  smitten."  The  aposties  taught  the  same.  Romans  4:  25; 
"  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences."  1  Cor.  16 :.  8 ;  "  Christ 
died  for  our  sms  according  to  the  Scriptures."  Gal.  1:4;  "He 
gave  himself  for  our  sins."  1  Pet.  8 :  18 ;  "  Christ  also  hath 
once  suffered  for  sin." 

On  these  texts,  which  are  all  of  the  same  character  and  oon- 
struction,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks,  as  it 
must  be  a  difficult  and  hopeless  under^king  for  any  one  to  turn 
tiiem  aside  from  their  true  and  obvious  meaning.  But  a  littie 
examination  may  still  be  of  use.  If  there  is  the  least  ground  of 
doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  these  texts,  it  must  arise  from  the  variety 
of  significations  belonging  to  the  prepositions  dm,  inifff  mqi.  In 
tiie  text  Romans  4 :  25,  it  is  said  that  Christ  was  delivered  for 
our  offences,  (Jiia  xa  itaQamcifiata  ^fttSv.^  The  first  meaning 
which  the  best  lexicographers  give  of  the  preposition  dia  with 
an  accusative  is,  on  account  of,  because  of,  in  conBeqaenee  of  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  was  delivered  to  death  on  account  of,  or 
because  of  our  sins.    In  1  Cor.  15 :  8  vnsQ  is  used.     Christ  died 
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vjtiQ  viov  afULQtwp  ^fiwf*  This  preposition  also  must  here  AffHtj 
on  account  ofj  or  because  ofy  as  there  is  no  other  significatioii 
which  would  agree  at  all  with  the  scope  of  the  passage.  The 
same  remarks  applj  to  Gal.  1 :  4,  where  the  received  text  has 
insQ  and  Griesbach  nsgl  '^  He  gave  himself  for  our  sins ; "  that 
is,  on  account  of  our  sins. 

Now  what  instances  can  be  found,  in  which  dying  jbr  the  sins 
of  others  denotes,  as  the  Socinians  pretend,  dying  as  their  exam- 
ple, or  simply  for  their  improvement  ?  When  the  prophet  Esekiel 
said ;  '^  The  son  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity  of  his  fisither,"  who 
ever  supposed  the  meaning  to  be,  the  son  shall  not  die  for  the 
reformation  or  berieJU  of  the  father  ?  We  might  just  as  well  sup- 
pose that,  when  it  is  said  a  man  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity,  the 
meaning  is  that  he  shall  die  for  hi$  own  benefit.  When  we  say, 
a  man  dies  for  his  own  mna^  our  meaning  always  is,  that  he  dies 
on  accotmt  of  his  sins,  dies  because  he  has  committed  an  act  of 
wickedness.  Accordbgly,  when  it  is  said  that  a  man  dies  fi)r  the 
sins  of  others^  the  meaning  must  be,  that  he  dies  on  account 
of  or  in  consequence  of  their  mns,  dies  because  they  have  done 
wickedly. 

The  texts  which  have  now  been  cited,  furnish  a  full  solutioQ  of 
the  di£Sculty  which  met  us  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Christ.  He 
could  not  suffer  and  die  on  account  of  his  own  sins,  for  he  wss 
perfectly  sinless.  He  could  not  die  as  an  expression  of  the  divine 
displeasure  against  himself  personally ;  for  he  was  the  object  of 
God's  perfect  complacency.  The  simple  question  then  is,  why 
did  the  holy  Saviour  die  ?  The  Scriptures  answer ;  "  He  died 
for  our  sins.^^  "  He  was  delivered  for  our  offencesy  Here  we 
have  one  of  the  peculiar  fisu^ts  which  revelation  makes  known,  and 
which  we  shall  now  consider  in  some  of  its  obvious  bearings. 

Christ  suffered  and  died  not  on  account  of  any  sin  in  himself 
but  on  account  of  our  sins.  Our  sins,  that  is,  the  sins  of  men, 
were  the  reason  why  he  suffered.  It  is  implied,  that  his  sufferings 
had  substantially  the  same  relation  to  our  sinSy  as  our  own  sufferings 
would  have  hady  if  we  had  suffered  for  them  ourselves.  Now 
every  one  knows  the  relation  between  sin  and  suffering,  where 
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the  sinner  himself  is  the  sufferer.  When  it  is  said  that  any  indi- 
viduals, as  Cain,  Pharaoh,  and  Jeroboam,  suffered  for  their  sins, 
the  sense  is  so  clear  that  we  cannot  mistake  it.  And  how  can  we 
mistake  the  sense  of  the  texts  which  declare,  that  Christ  suffered 
for  OUT  9in8  f  When  God  inflicts  evil  upon  men  for  their  own 
nns,  he  shows  his  righteous  displeasure  agidnst  them  as  transgres- 
sors. He.  shows  that  he  disapproves  of  their  sins,  and  disapproves 
of  them  as  sinners ;  that  he  regards  them  as  criminal  and  ill 
deserving.  The  same  must  be  implied  in  the  Scripture  declara- 
tion, that  Ckrigt  died  for  our  sins.  His  death  showed  the  holy 
displeasure  of  God,  not  against  fdniy  but  against  u^.  It  showed 
that  God  regarded  not  Atm,  but  tM,  as  deserving  of  punishment. 
The  very  tenns  of  the  proposition  imply,  that  whatever  excited 
the  displeasure  of  God,  and  whatever  made  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  necessary  and  proper,  was  in  us.  You  see  the  holy  Jesus 
in  a  state  of  extreme  distress,  sinking  and  dying  under  the  insup- 
portable burden  which  was  laid  upon  him.  If  Christ  had  been  a 
transgressor  like  one  of  us,  God's  treating  him  thus  would  have 
manifested  feelings  of  holy  displeasure  against  fdm.  But  as  God 
treats  him  thus  on  account  of  our  transgressions,  all  the  feelings 
of  displeasure  which  he  manifests  respect,  U8.  The  Scripture 
does  as  much  as  to  say ;  miitake  not  the  meaning  of  this  transae- 
tion.  The  burden  of  sufferings  laid  upon  Jesus  is  indeed  an 
expression  of  Chd^s  high  displeasure ;  hut  it  is  not  against  the 
person  who  suffers,  but  against  those  for  whom  he  suffers. 

Now  if  we  would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  revelation,  we  must 
consider  the  death  of  Christ  in  this  light.  When  we  contemplate 
his  sufferings  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross,  we  must  consider 
them  as  manifesting  the  same  disapprobation  of  our  sins,  the 
same  just  displeasure  of  God  against  us,  as  would  have  been 
manifested  by  our  suffering  for  our  own  sins.  I  take  into  view 
the  whole  evil,  present  and  eternal,  which  sinners  deserve  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  God,  and  then  ask  myself  what  impression 
would  be  made  of  the  character  of  God,  uid  especially  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  regards  sin,  if  we  should  see  him  actually 
inflict  all  this  dreadful  evil  upon  transgressors.    The  same  imprea- 
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sion  should  be  made  upon  us  bj  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  I  do 
not  mean,  that  this  is  all  the  impression  we  should  receive  from 
Christ's  sufferings.  Far  otherwise.  But  so  far  as  respects  the 
feelings  of  the  divine  mmd  in  relation  to  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the 
ill  desert  of  sinners,  Christ's  sufifering  for  the  sins  of  men  should 
make  the  same  imjuression  upon  us,  as  would  be  made  by  their 
suffering  for  their  own  sins ;  -*  the  same  as  if  we  should  stand  on 
Ibe  borders  gS  the  pit,  and  see  a  world  of  nnners  enduring  the 
penalty  of  the  violated  law.  All  this  is  plainly  implied  in  the 
ample  £Etct,  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  The  very  &ct  that  it 
was  the  appointment  of  GK>d  that  Christ  should  suffer  for  our  sins, 
would  naturally  lead  us  to  think,  that  his  hdiness  and  justice 
would  be  as  highly  honored,  and  all  the  good  ends  of  punisb- 
ment  as  fuUy  answered  by  kU  sufferings,  as  they  would  have  been 
by  ours. 

My  fourth  class  of  texts  will  include  those  which  teach  that 
Christ  died  for  sinners.  I  introduce  these  texts  under  a  distinct 
head,  because  they  teach  the  important  truth  just  exhibited  before 
you,  in  another  form,  and  so  confinn  the  sense  which  has  been 
gjiven  of  the  texts  already  quoted.  This  is  a  mode  of  proceedmg 
which  is  of  great  consequence  in  ascertaining  the  meaning 
of  revelation.  If  one  part  of  Scripture  leaves  a  subject  in- 
volved in  any  doubt,  we  go  to  the  other  parts  to  solve  that  doubt. 
If  one  class  of  texts  present  a  subject  in  oulj  one  point  of  view, 
we  go  to  other  classes  where  it  is  presented  in  other  points  df 
view.  And  when,  as  in  this  case,  texts  of  one  class  have  a  defi- 
nite sense,  and  furnish  us  with  views  of  a  subject  which  are  clear 
and  unquestionable,  it  gives  additional  satisfaction  to  find  that  the 
Scriptures  are  harmonious,  and  that  these  same  views  are,  by  other 
texts,  set  forth  with  equal  or  superior  clearness. 

The  followmg  are  among  the  principal  texts  which  present  this 
subject  in  a  personal  liglit,  and  declare  that  Christ  died  for  «m- 
ners.  Bom.  5 :  6 ;  ^^  In  due  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodfy.** 
Bom.  6:8;"  While  we  were  yet  nnners  Christ  died  for  la." 
Luke  22 :  19  ;  "  This  is  my  body  which  has  been  given /or  yew." 
John  10 :  16  ;  "  I  lay  down  my  life  /or  tA#  shsq>.''    1  Pei  S: 
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18 ;  ^^  Ghrigt  suffered^  the  just  for  the  tmJiMt.^*  In  all  these 
passages  the  same  preposition  is  used,  that  is,  vniQ.  The  meaning 
of  this  preposition  is  various,  and  must  in  each  passage  be  learnt 
firom  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  the  passages  aboye 
quoted,  it  evidently  signifies,  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of,  but 
initead  qfj  in  the  place  of;  that  is,  it  denotes  that  Christ  was  our 
wbstittdey  or  that  his  sufferings  were  mearious.  This  meaning  of 
the  word  vnig  is  demanded  by  the  circumstances,  ^nners  are 
condemned  to  die.  Christ  dies  for  them,  and  they  are  released. 
That  is,  fie  dies  instead  of  their  dying.  This  is  what  is  meant 
by  Christ's  dying  as  our  substitute.  Storr  says ;  '^  When  substi- 
tution is  spoken  of,  it  is  of  course  not  meant,  that  the  punishment 
is  merited  by  the  substitute  himselt  Vicarious  or  substituted 
punishment  is  a  punishment  endured  <m  condition  that  the  indi- 
vidual, who  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  it,  shall  be 
released."  Take  now  some  of  the  texts  quoted,  and  see  whether 
they  do  not  clearly  ooayej  this  idea  of  substitution.  ^^  While  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  We  were  sinners  and 
must  have  died,  had  not  Christ  died.  But  his  dying  procured 
our  release.  He  died^  and  in  consequence  of  it,  we  Uve.  He 
died  as  our  substitute.  I  do  not  here  go  into  any  reasomng  on 
the  subject  of  substituticxi.  My  present  aim  is  to  determine  the 
exact  sense  of  the  texts  above  quoted.  Take  the  passage  which 
informs  us,  that  David,  hearing  of  the  death  of  Absalom,  cried 
out,  "  Would  God  I  had  died  for  thee^  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son."  Here  the  circumstances  of  the  case  show  that  he  meant 
to  express  a  wish,  not  that  he  had  died  for  the  benefit  of  Absalom, 
but  that  he  had  died  in  his  stead.  He  was  overwhehned  with 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  under  the  influence  of  his  extreme 
affection  and  grief,  wished  that  he  himself  might  have  died  and  his 
son  lived. 

"  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheq)."  Jesus  here  presents  him- 
self before  us  m  the  character  of  a  shepherd.  The  sheep  are 
in  danger  of  bemg  destroyed  by  the  wolves.  The  good  Aepherd 
interposes,,  and  lays  down  his  life  to  save  theirs.  He  dies  in  their 
stead. 
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^^  Christ  died  for  the  unffodh/.^*  The  ungodly  are  under  sen- 
tence of  death  from  the  divine  law.  Christ  dies  to  save  tiiein 
from  djing.    He  dies  as  their  subMute. 

You  will  observe  that  I  derive  the  idea  of  substitution,  not 
chiefly  from  the  particular  preposition  vtug,  which  expresses  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  sinners  in  regard  to  sufiferingybnt 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Accordin^j  mj  conclusicm  would 
be  the  same,  if  we  had  only  the  representation,  that  cdnners  were 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  that  Christ  died  to  procure  thar 


The  notion  of  substitution,  or  vicarious  suffering,  is,  I  have 
said,  derived  chiefly  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  frtHO 
the  use  of  a  particular  word.  For  in  different  circumstances,  the 
same  word  conveys  a  different  sense.  For  example.  A  parent 
who  is  extremely  attached  to  his  children,  devotes  himself  to 
constant  labors  and  cares  for  their  benefit,  that  is,  to  feed  and 
dotiie  ihem  and  provide  for  their  happiness,  and  pursues  this 
object  so  uudously  and  incessantiy,  and  with  so  little  regard  to  his 
own  health  or  life,  that  he  brings  upon  himself  premature  infirmity 
and  death.  We  say,  such  a  parent  labored  and  suffered  and 
even  died  for  his  children,  that  is,  for  their  benefit.  Here  the 
circumstances  show,  that  it  was  not  in  their  eteadj  because  they 
were  not  considered  as  particulariy  exposed  to  death  ;  and  it  was 
not  to  save  them  from  dying  that  he  submitted  to  those  exertions 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  Take  another  case  different  firom 
this.  Acts  21 :  18 ;  Paul  said  ^^  I  am  willing  not  to  be  bound 
only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  far  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jeetis.^*  Here  ihe  same  preposition  is  used,  vniQ  tov  orofiarog 
rov  Kvqiof  'IijtjoVf  which  must  mean,  not  as  a  substitute  for  tiie 
name  of  Jesus,  but  for  the  sake  of  it,  or  for  the  honor  of  it. 

A  man  of  a  patriotic  s^nrit  voluntarily  exposes  himself  to  suf- 
fering and  death,  to  procure  for  his  country  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty. He  dies  for  hie  oountrt/y  not  in  his  country's  stead,  but  to 
secure  his  country's  liberty. 

In  such  cases  as  those  I  have  now  inta*oduced,  the  droum- 
stances  make  it  obvious  that  substitution  is  not  intended. 
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Bat  now  suppose  a  &ther  is  doomed  to  death  bj  the  sentence  of 
public  justice,  and  the  daj  fixed  for  his  punisho^nt  is  come,  and 
he  is  led  out  for  execution.  But  his  son  comes  forward  to  ihe 
civil  auihorities,  and  says  to  them ;  I  oier  myself  to  die^  my 
father.  Every  one  would  understand  him  to  mean,  that  he  was 
to  die  in  the  place  of  his  father,  or  as  his  substitute.  So  if  a  man 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  his  friend  should  oflbr  to 
submit  to  imprisonment  for  him ;  we  should  understand  it  to  be 
tn  hU  9teady  or  by  way  of  substitution.  Again.  Suppose  yo« 
read  in  history,  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  particular  soldier  to  go 
forward  in  the  face  of  danger,  and  make  an  onset  upon  the  enemy ; 
that  that  soldier  was  a  timid,  tender  youiii,  unaccustomed  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  that  his  brother,  skilled  in  war  and  fearless  of 
danger,  undertook  to  go  for  Mm,  You  understand  the  history  to 
mean,  that  he  undertook  to  go  m  Am  steady  or  as  hU  BuhttituU. 
We  see  then  what  the  principle  is.  When  any  persons  have  a 
danger  to  meet,  or  an  evil  to  endure,  and  anottier  person  meets 
the  danger  or  endures  the  evil /or  themj  and  in  consequence  of 
his  domg  it  they  are  exempt,  we  always  regard  it  as  a  case  ot 
$ub9(ituti<m. 

The  difficulties  attending  tiie  doctrine  of  vicarious  sufieringB, 
and  the  cautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  our  reasonings  about 
it,  will  be  particularly  ccmsidered  hereafter.  My  only  object  here 
18  to  show  that,  notwithstanding  the  various  senses  of  the  prepoai- 
iicm  wri^/or,  its  proper  meaning  may  in  each  place  where  it  is 
used,  be  satis&ctorily  ascertained  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

The  two  classes  of  texts  last  cited,  present  the  subject  under 
two  forms  of  speech.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  two  are  in  re- 
ality one.  Christ's  suffering  was  substituted  for  ours.  But  suf«- 
fering  is  a  jT^rtonaZ  matter,  and  cumot  be  separated  from  tlia 
sufferer.  So  that  if  Christ's  suflfering  was  substituted  for  the  suf- 
fering which  we  deserve,  then  Christ,  as  a  sufferer,  was  substitu- 
ted for  us.  Both  modes  of  speech  convey  the  same  sense.  For 
Christ's  sufferings  to  be  substituted  for  our  suflferings,  and  for  him, 
as  a  sufferer,  to  be  substituted  for  those  who  deserve  to  suflhr,  is 
one  and  the  same  tiling. 
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We  come  now  to  ttie  ffth  class  of  texts.  In  three  passages, 
Christ  is  represented  as  a  ransom.  Matt.  20 :  28.  Mark  10 :  45 ; 
*^  The  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  onto,  but  to  mimster, 
and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom,  XvtQOPy  for  many."  1  Tim.  2:6; 
**  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,*'  omirr^or.  The  meaning 
of  these  words  is  the  same,  the  price  paid  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  In  its  general  metaphorical  use,  it  means  tiiat  by 
which  any  one  is  delivered  from  bondage,  or  from  any  state  of 
floffering.  As  applied  to  sinners,  it  is  the  means  by  which  Aej 
are  delivered  from  the  power  and  punishment  of  sin.  Wahl  refiBn 
to  the  text  above  quoted,  1  Tim.  2 :  6,  and  says,  "  Christ  is  there 
represented  as  having,  by  his  death  piud  the  full  penalty  for 
human  transgressions,  and  as  having  thus  restored  men  to  liberty." 
The  words  hirgop,  dnllfirQov,  translated  "  ransom"  signify  the  real 
and  proper  cause  of  deliverance.  In  the  case  before  us,  Christ 
crucified  was  the  ransom. 

Sixth  class.  The  passage  GU.  8 :  13  is  so  peculiar,  and  so 
full  of  meaning,  that  I  present  it  under  a  distinct  head.  ^^  Christ 
hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  cum 
for  us."  The  curse  of  the  law  is  tiie  penally  of  the  law.  **  Curs- 
ed is  every  one  tliat  continuetfa  not  in  all  tilings  written  in  Ha 
book  of  the  law  to  do  them."  Christ  redeemed  us,  bou^t  us  (Mj 
from  this  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  tfait 
is,  by  being  made  an  accursed  person,  or  by  having  a  corse  in- 
flicted on  him.  If  Christ  had  not  be^i  made  a  curse  for  us,  we 
must  have  borne  the  curse  of  the  law  ourselves,  that  is,  we  must 
have  endured  the  punishment  due  to  us  for  sin.  But  by  being 
made  a  curse  for  us,  that  is,  by  suflfering  and  dying  on  account  of 
our  sins,  or  in  our  place,  he  delivered  us  from  the  curse.  Which 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  his  suffering  was  instead  of  ours,  or 
was  vicarious.  Storr  expluns  this  passage  to  mean,  that  '^  Christ 
in  our  stead  endured  the  punishment  denounced  by  the  law." 

If  any  one  can  possibly  doubt  whether  this  is  the  same  idea,  as 
the  inspired  writer  mcMit  to  convey,  he  must,  I  should  think, 
have  his  doubt  solved  by  the  texts  which  follow,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
proisly  said  that  Christ  actually  bore  our  sins,  or  that  our  sins 
were  laid  upon  him.    These  texts  constitute  the 
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Seventh  class.  Isa.  58 :  6, 12 ;  '^  The  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  ns  all."  ^^  He  bare  the  sin  of  many."  Heb.  9 : 
28 ;  ^^  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  uns  of  many."  1  Pet. 
2 :  24 ;  ^^  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins,  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree."  When  it  is  said  that  men  bear  their  own  sins,  that  Qod 
lays  their  imquities  upon  them,  we  know  the  meaning  to  be,  that 
they  bear  the  pmiishment  of  their  sins,  —  or  that  Qod  inflicts  the 
punishment  they  deserre.  When  therefore  it  is  said  that  GhrisI 
bare  our  nns,  the  meaning  evidently  is,  that  he  bare  the  punidi- 
ment  due  for  our  mxm ;  and  when  it  is  said,  that  Qoi  laid  on  him 
the  iniquities  of  us  aU,  the  meaning  is  that  Qod  laid  on  him 
the  punishment  of  our  iniquities.  This  b  a  free  way  of  speaking ; 
but  no  intelligent,  candid  man  can  ftdl  to  discern  the  meaning. 
Christ's  suffering  takes  the  place  of  the  punishment  of  our  sins, 
and  80  is  dengnated  by  the  same  word,  a  mode  of  speech  not  un- 
frequent  in  the  Scriptures. 

Tou  see  the  adyantage  of  looking  at  these  two  modes  of  rep- 
resentation together.    In  the  first,  it  is  declared  ttiat  Christ 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us. 
This  pbunly  appears  to  mean,  that  for  the  sake  of  delirering  us 
from  tibe  penalty  of  the  law,  or  the  punishment  of  sm,  he  endured 
it  tor  us.    But  to  learn  more  fully  whether  this  is  indeed  the 
meaning  of  the  passage,  we  go  to  those  passages  where  Christ  is 
said  expressly  to  bear  our  sins,  that  is,  the  punishment  of  them, 
and  where  God  is  said  to  lay  our  iniquities  upon  him,  that  is,  the 
punishment  due  on  account  of  our  iniquities.    Here  we  have 
strong  confirmation  of  the  sense  we  gave  to  the  other  passages. 
And  if  we  should  compare  all  tiie  texts  which  relate  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  should  find  them  harmonious  in  sense,  and  conspiring  to 
teaeh  the  same  great  doctrine,  that  Christ  delivered  sinners  from 
tiie  wrath  to  come,  by  suffering  and  dying  in  their  stead.    This 
is  what  the  word  of  (rod  teaches,  and  what  the  church  of  Christ 
in  all  ages  has  received.    How  we  can  make  it  harmonize  with 
the  philosophical  speculations  which  are  abroad  in  the  world,  is  not 
oar  concern.    The  woikings  of  human  reason  may  be  right,  or  they 
may  be  wrong.    It  is  enough  for  us  that  our  doctrine  is  taught 
by  those,  who  ^'  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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ATONBMBNT,  BIGHTH,  NINTH,  TBNTH  AND  BLBVENTH  CLASSES  OF 
TEXTS,  CONSIDERATION  OF  A  DIFFICXJLTY  AS  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT ENDS   OF   CHRIST'S  DEATH. 

In  the  nghtk  class  cf  texts  I  include  thoee  ^rhich  repreBcnt 
Cabrist  aa  taking  away  our  nn.  John  1 :  29  ;  ^^  Behold  the  Laob 
of  Ood  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world."  1  John 
8:6;  ^^  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  awaj  oar 
eins,  and  in  him  was  no  sin."  Aocordmg  to  the  best  phiklo- 
gists  and  expositors  the  verb  cuj^  which  the  common  version  in 
both  these  passages  renders  take  moay^  signifies  to  bear^  to  tak$ 
vp(m  on€^9  %elfy  or,  metaphorically,  to  expiaU.  "  Behdd  the 
Lamb  of  Ood,"  the  Lamb  consecrated  to  God,  tliat  is,  the  sacii- 
fioial  Lamb,  which  takes  upon  itself  the  sin  of  the  worid,a 
representation  like  the  one  so  often  made,  that  Christ  bare  oar 
sins.  Storr  and  Flatt  support  this  rendering.  The  word  mqm 
sometimes  means  to  bear  or  carryi  as  to  bear  or  carry  a  croti. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  exjuress  the  taking  up  and  canying  awi^ 
cf  a  couch  or  a  dead  body.  Schleusner,  Professor  Stuart  and 
others  understand  the  phrase  €uq»p  t^p  ajfto^i^  as  signifying  to 
remove  an  by  taking  it  upon  one's  self,  and  consider  tiie  expres- 
sion, '^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  etc.,  as  taken  fitmi  tiie  viotiai 
or  sacrifices  upon  which  the  sins  of  the  people  were  tranflfonnd 
by  the  Jewish  priests.    Beh<dd  this  divine  or  oonsecraled  Lmk 
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How  could  a  lamb  take  away  sin  in  any  other  way,  than 
by  making  expialaon  7  The  same  as  to  the  other  passage, 
1  John,  8  :  5  ;  '^  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins,"  — 
to  bear,  or  to  expiate  our  nns,  to  remove  them  by  taking 
them  upon  himself. 

NxTdk  class.  The  texts  which  speak  of  Christ  as  being 
made  nn^  or  a  gin  offering.  2  Cor.  5  :  21  ;  ^^  For  he  hath 
made  him  who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  em  for  tM,"  insQ  ^fuih'  iiia^lw. 
Wahl  renders  the  text  thus,  ^*  whom  for  our  sakes  he  regarded 
and  treated  as  a  sinner  ;"  —  Schleosner,  '^  whom  on  our  ac- 
count he  punifiiied  and  treated  as  a  sinner."  This  comes  to 
nearly  the  same  tiling  with  the  meaning  ^ven  by  other  philolo- 
g^ts,  who  make  ofutQtia  signify  a  sin  oflfering.  It  is  very 
dear  that  the  word  ifutQtia  has  this  sense  in  Heb.  9  :  28, 
where  the  words  ^'  He  shall  appear  the  second  time  witiioqi 
rin,"  must  mean,  he  shall  appear  mthout  (my  offering  for  nn  ; 
because  they  fnrm  an  antithesis  to  what  is  said  just  before, 
^^  that  Christ  had  once  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself." 

There  are  yarious  otiier  passages  in  which  Christ  is  repre- 
sented as  a  sm  offering,  or  expiatory  sacrifice.  I  cite  only  the 
two  following.  Isa.  53  :  10 ;  ^^  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  on."  Eph.  5:2;^^  Christ  hath  —  given  himself 
for  us,  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God."  This  representa- 
tion agrees  perfectly  with  the  texts  before  considered.  ^^  When 
a  nn  offering  was  made,"  ^^  the  expiatory  victim  was,  m  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  the  Law^ver,  placed  in  the  stead  of  the 
sinner,  and  puniriiment,  though  not  precisely  the  same  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  sinner,  was  executed  on  it." 
And  the  pcHnt  of  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
and  the  death  of  Christ,  evidently  consists  in  the  pardon  of 
oftnces  eflfected  by  vicarious  suffering. 

In  regard  to  all  these  representations,  the  aposties,  who  were 
Jews  and  who  addressed  themselves  to  Jews,  must  have  in- 
tended to  be  understood  in  ccmformity  with  those  views  of  the 
sobject  which  were  set  forth  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.    From 
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those  Scriptures  it  appears  beyond  all  controrersj  that  the  di- 
sign  of  the  sin  offerings  was  to  procure  fer^veness  ;  that  is, 
to  sare  from  merited  punishment  those  for  whom  the  offering|l 
were  made.  Their  efficacy  consisted  in  this.  They  did  pro- 
cure forgiveness  ;  that  is,  to  a  certain  extent  ik»j  prevented 
merited  punishment.  They  did  not  kideed  procure  foi^veness 
m  the  Mffkest  8en»e.  For^veness  in  iiiis  sense  is  what  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  procured,  as  the  Apostlo'  to  the  Hebrem 
tells  us ;  and  it  was  this  which  distinguished  his  sacrifice  bolt 
ail  the  sacrifices  for  nn  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Tht 
Apostle  teaches  that,  however  important  and  necessary  those  sa* 
orifices  were,  and  however  great  their  influence  for  the  tioM 
being  in  averting  various  merited  evils,  they  all  fell  short  i£ 
procuring  forgiveness  in  the  hi^est  sense,  that  they  had  m 
power  to  prevent  the  punishment  of  sin  in  a  futnre  world,  or 
to  secure  to  transgressors  the  special  favor  of  God  and  the 
enjoyment  of  spiritual  peace.  This  was  reserved  for  the  deaA 
of  Christ  to  do.  But  inasmuch  as  those  previous  sacrificed 
had  a  real,  though  a  limited  infiuence,  they  are  made  use  of 
to  set  forth  the  higher  influence  of  Christ's  death.  And  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  that  they  were  intended  tat 
this  very  purpose,  and  that  the  influence  they  had  in  saving 
taransgressors  from  particular  puniriimentB,  aptly  representsd 
and  was  designed  to  represent  Ihe  influence  of  Christ's  sam- 
fice  to  save  sinners  from  etemid  death.  So  that  as  Ae  death 
of  the  animals  which  were  sacrificed  according  to  divine  ap- 
pointment to  make  expation  for  nn,  was  to  a  certain  exteait 
accepted  by  God  instead  of  the  punishment  o^  traasgreeson, 
and  so  to  the  same  extent  procured  temission;  in  like  manner 
tiiie  death  of  Christ  was,  in  the  most  perfect  sense,  aoceqitid 
by  Grod  instead  of  the  punie^ent  of  sinners,  and  so  procured 
for  them  a  perfect  remission.  In  bolh  cases  aSke  svSerillg 
was  inflicted  on  one  being  to  make  expiation  for  tile  Bins  of 
otter  bemgs,  that  is,  to  save  Ihem  from  the  suflerings  they 
deserved.  The  suffering  of  one  is  substat«ted  for  the  suflto^ 
ing  of  <$(her&, — the  death  <^  one  for  the  death  of  othiers.    ffa«l 
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the  sofierings  of  the  animals  that  ^rere  oflfered  in  sacrifice,  and 
the  suferings  of  Christ,  Trere  really  and  altogether  yicarioua. 
Bj  diyine  appointment  they  came  in  the  place  of  the  fufiferingi 
of  transgressors. 

Tenth  class.  Take  now  the  texts  in  which  Christ  is  called 
a  propittation  for  «n,  as  Ron.  8  :  26,  1  John,  2  :  2  —  4  :  10, 
the  words  Uocrnf^iov,  iXaaftoff  and  others  used  in  the  same  sensii, 
correspond  perfectly  with  the  different  classes  of  texts  already 
cited.  They  present  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  $acrifiee^  a  sacii^ 
fioe  which  expiates  sin,  and  procures  exemption  from  merited 
punishment.  In  other  words,  they  present  Christ  as  suffering 
and  dying  on  account  of  our  ons,  so  that  suffering  and  deatti 
might  not  come  upon  us.  For  a  satisfactory  criticism  on  the 
word  tXaati^Qiop  I  refer  you  to  Storr,  Bib.  Theol.  and  to 
Schleusner,  Wahl,  Robinson. 

The  eleventh  class  includes  those  texts  which  represent  Chriat 
ae  reeoneiting  ue  to  Chd,  In  order  to  understand  the  trqa 
meaning  of  these  texts,  and  their  bearing  upon  the  subject  be- 
fore us,  we  must  consider  that  Ihe  sense  frequently  affixed  to 
the  word  reconcile^  is  not  the  sense  it  has  in  Scripture.  In 
eomm<m  discourse,  when  sinners  are  spoken  of  as  reconciled  to 
God,  the  meaning  generally  intended  is,  that  they  cease  to  "be 
enemies  to  Ood  and  become  his  friends ;  whereas  the  Scripture 
declaration,  that  men  are  reconciled  to  God,  means  that  th^ 
ohtain  divine  forgivenees  and  favor.  See  how  the  word  is 
used  in  Matt.  5  :  24  ;  ^^  If  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar, 
and  there  remember  that  thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee, 
first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother^  dutlXiyrfiiy  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  pft."  "  Rrst  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother." 
Thy  brother  is  offended ;  go  and  give  him  satisfaction,  and  ob- 
tain his  favor,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gjft.  This  is  &e 
only  sense  the  passage  will  bear.  When  we  have  committed 
an  offence  agiunst  our  neighbor,  if  a  reconciliation  is  brouj^t 
about,  it  must  consist  in  our  giving  him  satisfaction  and  ob- 
taining his  forgiveness.  It  was  sidd  of  David,  1  Sam.  29  :  4  ; 
^  Wherewilh  shall  he  reconcile  Umulf^  or  he  reconciled  to  his 
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master  ?" —  that  is,  to  Saul,  who  had  become  an  enemy  to 
David.  For  David  to  be  reconciled  to  Saul,  did  not  mean  &r 
lum  to  laj  aside  his  enmitj  and  become  a  firiend  to  Saul,  but 
for  David,  in  some  way,  to  satisfy  Saul,  and  induce  him  to 
lay  aside  his  enmity  and  become  a  friend. 

These  remarks,  which  accord  perfectly  with  the  views  of  the 
ablest  writers,  will  help  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  those - 
texts  in  which  Christ  is  set  forth  as  the  means  of  reo(»iciling 
us  to  God.  Bom.  5  :  10  ;  ^^  If  when  we  were  enemies,  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  s(m ;  much  more, 
i>eing  reconciled,  we  shaU  be  saved  by  his  life."  ^^  We  were 
reconciled  to  Qoi  by  the  death  of  his  son  ;"  that  is,  we  were 
brought  to  enjoy  the  forgiveness  of  sm  and  the  •  favor  of  Grod 
by  the  death  of  Christ ;  his  death  procured  for  us  the  divine 
forgiveness  and  favor.  2  Cor.  5 :  18  ;  '^  God  halii  recoDciled 
us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  That  is,  God  hath  fOTj^ven 
our  sins  and  received  us  to  fiokvor  through  Jesus  Christ.  2  Cor. 
5  :  19  ;  ^'  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  worid  unto  himsdf^ 
not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  The  last  dauae 
explfldns  the  former.  Qoi  is  rec(mciling  the  worid  unto  him- 
self—  he  is  showing  mercy  to  the  world,  not  imputing  their 
trespasses  unto  them,  that  is,  for^ving  their  trespasses  and 
receiving  them  to  favor  :  and  all  this  by  or  through  Christ, — 
which  other  texts  show  to  be  by  his  death,  by  his  cross,  and  by 
his  blood.  I  shall  add  Rom.  5  :  11 ;  ^^  By  whom  we  have  now 
received  the  atonement,"  xataXXay^f  reconciliation,  that  is,  for- 
^veness  of  sin  and  restoration  of  the  divine  fiftvor. 

If  we  examine  the  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  speak 
of  an  atonement  made  by  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  or  those 
which  refer  to  tiie  atonement  made  by  Chrkt,  we  shaH  come 
to  the  same  result.  For  they  all  point  out  an  expiation  for 
.  mn,  a  sacrifice  which  was  intended  to  procure  for  transgres^on 
the  divine  forgiveness  and  favor. 
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To  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  end  of  Christ's  death  an  ob- 
jection has  been  urged,  which  may  properly  be  considered  in  this 
place.  The  objection  arises  from  those  texts  which  represent 
Christ's  death  ss  deagned  to  promote  other  eiidsj  particuiarb^  our 
mmetification.  It  is  (m  these  texts  that  Dr.  John  Taylor,  with 
great  plausiUlity,  Ibonds  his  opini<»i  of  the  atonement,  which  is 
the  same  in  substanoe  with  the  prevuling  system  of  Unitarians. 
As  the  texts  referred  to  declare  that  Christ  came  and  so&red  to 
save  his  people  firom  their  sins,  to  wash  and  cleanse  them  from  sin, 
and  to  make  them  obedient  and  holy,  that  writer  considers  this  as 
die  great,  and,  I  may  say,  the  only  thing  effected  or  intended  to 
be  efected  by  the  death  of  Christ.  And  ss  he  believes  that  our 
repentance  and  sanctification  can  be  effected  only  by  the  influeoee 
of  motives,  he  thinks  that  Christ's  death  was  designed  merely  to 
produce  such  an  inioence  upon  oar  nnnds ;  that  is,  to  lead  us  to 
repentance  ;  and  that  our  repentance,  not  the  death  of  Christ,  is 
the  real  and  immediate  cause  or  gn>und  of  our  forgiveness.  What 
unnatural  violence  he  practises  upon  all  those  texts  which  rdate  to 
the  prc^itiation  which  Christ  made  for  sin,  any  one  may  see  by 
eonsukiBg  his  treatise  on  the  atonMnent 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  into  a  particular  examination  of 
I>r.  Taylor's  reaaoidng  in  the  work  above  mentioned.  The  simj^ 
and  all-important  question  is,  what  do  tjbe  Scriptures  teach  ?  To 
Uus  questi<m  we  have  already  attended.  Now  when  we  find  ^t, 
OB  any  subject,  views  differing  from  each  other  are  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  our  proper  business  is  to  inquire  carefully  what  those 
different  views  are,  and  whether  there  is  any  satis&ctory  method 
of  showing  that  they  are  consistent  with  each  other. 

In  regard  to  such  a  subject  as  this^  I  would  remiud  you  of  the 
important  and  essential  principle,  that  as  '^  all  Scripture  is  g^ven 
by  inspiration  of  God,"  we  must  derive  our  religious  opinions,  not 
from  any  one  part  of  it,  but  from  the  whole.  And  when  the 
Scriptures  present  a  variety  of  views  of  the  same  subject,  ov 
fiutb,  instead  of  fixing  exclusively  upon  one  of  those  views,  must 
inelude  them  9IL    Unless  \i  does  this,  it  is  not  a  Scriptural  ftdth. 

86* 
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Dr.  Taylor's  scheme  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  violation  of  Qiis 
principle.  As  the  Scriptures  teach  that  Christ  su&red  and  died 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctifying  sinners,  he  concludes  that  this  was 
the  only  purpose  in  view.  Some  writers  commit  a  unular  mistake 
on  the  opposite  side.  As  there  are  many  passages  which  declare 
that  Christ  suffered  and  died  to  make  propitiation  and  prociiie 
forgiveness,  they  conclude  that  this  was  the  only  thing  intended, 
and  that  sanctification  and  eternal  happiness  were  not  procured 
by  his  death.  Now  surely  the  different  representations  of  Scrip- 
ture as  to  the  demgn  and  the  effect  of  Christ's  death  ought  all  to 
be  attended  to,  and  to  have  their  proper  effect  upon  our  minds. 
Accordingly  we  ought  to  consider  Christ's  death  as  dengned  to 
answer  several  important  ends,  one  of  them  primary,  and  othen 
secondary  and  subordinate.  But  these  ends  are  perfectly  conost- 
ent  with  each  other,  and  in  reality  im|Jy  each  other.  The  per- 
fection of  our  faith  requires  that  we  should  properly  regard  aU  the 
ends  exhibited  in  Grod's  word,  and  shouki  endeavor  to  form  dear 
i^prehensions  of  their  respective  nature  and  importance,  and  of 
their  relation  to  each  other. 

Having  made  this  general  remark  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
we  ought  to  treat  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
particular  difficulty  which  has  been  supposed  to  attend  the  coid- 
mon  doctrine  of  Christ's  death,  arising  firom  those  texts  which 
teach  that  he  died  to  promote  our  sanctificaticm. 

First.  Impartial  regard  to  the  word  of  God  requires  us  to  say 
that  several  of  those  texts  which  have  been  supposed  to  teach 
this,  do  in  fact  convey  a  different  meaning,  —  a  meaning  whidi 
is  coincident  with  the  texts  ahready  adduced  to  show  the  special 
design  of  Christ's  death.  I  begin  with  1  John  1:7;  ''  The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The  dechura- 
tion  that  blood  cleanseth,  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  animals  by  the 
appointment  of  Gk)d,  in  which  the  shedding  of  blood  procured  re- 
mission of  mn,  or  exemption  from  punishment.  This  is  the  only 
way  in  which  blood  could  cleanse.  I  remark  also  t^t  one  of  the 
senses  of  the  verb  na^oQi^siy  cleanseth,  accordmg  to  Schleu^ier 
and  others,  is,  to  exptate,  to  proet4re  remission  of  sin,  or  as  Wahl 
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has  it,  '^  to  purify  by  an  expiatory  offeringj^  referring  to  this 
same  text,  and  to  Heb.  9 :  22,  where  it  is  said,  ^'  Almost  all 
things  are  by  the  law  (xm^aqOiKai)  cleansed  by  blood ;  and  wil^ 
out  the  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission."  The  last  phrase 
eoqdains  the  former.  As  to  1  John  1:7,  Ihe  conneetion  proves 
that  the  sense  I  have  given  is  the  true  sense.  ''  The  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  us  from  all  on,"  that  is,  makes  expiation 
for  aU  an,  and  procures  complete  for^veness.  The  Apostle  pro- 
ceeds directly  to  show  that  we  need  forgiveness,  and  how  we 
may  secure  it  to  ourselves.  ^^  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faithful  and  just 
to  forgive  ovr  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from^aU  wirighteousneu^* 
—  two  forms  of  expression  which  appear  to  mean  Ihe  same  liiing. 
Bev.  1:5;  '^  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
flins  in  his  own  blood,"  etc.  Here  we  find  similar  phraseology,^ 
*'*'  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  The  word  here 
used  is  not  wt^m^to,  but  Xofiv^  The  metaphor  lies  in  this  word. 
Giving  the  word  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by  ihe  best  Lezio»- 
graphers,  wluch  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  taking  away  the 
metaphor,  we  may  express  the  meaning  of  the  passage  thus: 
^^  Unto  him  who  loved  us,  and  made  expiation  for  our  sins,  and 
procured  our  forpveness  by  his  own  blood,"  etc.  There  are  other 
texts  which  convey  the  same  sense,  as  Heb.  18 :  12 ;  '^  Jesus, 
that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  witii  his  own  blood,"  etc.,  meaa- 
ing  probably  that  he  might  make  expiation  for  sin  and  procure 
forgiveness.  Eph.  5 :  25 ;  ^'  As  Christ  loved  the  Church  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  mi^^t  sanctify  it"  (a/Mun?).  Accord- 
ing to  Schleusner,  that  he  might  free  the  church  from  the  penal 
consequences  of  sin.  Other  similar  texts  might  be  cited  to  whidi 
the  same  construction  may  be  given. 

But  far  be  it  fix)m  me  to  suppress  or  to  pervert  any  text  whidi 
represents  it  as  an  object  of  Christ's  mission  and  death,  to  effect 
the  moral  reformation  of  men.  The  renovation  of  sinners  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  blessings.  It  is  abun- 
dantly evident  from  Scripture,  that  this  blessing  is  one  of  the 
efiidcte  of  Christ's  mediation  and  death,  and  is  included  in  the 
great  salvation  which  he  procured  for  us. 
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To  make  this  matter  perfectly  plain,  and  to  show  that  Um  texts 
which  speak  of  sanctification  as  an  end  of  Christ's  death,  preeeoft 
BO  diScultj  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  supported 
la  these  Lectores,  I  invite  jour  attention  to  the  following  remaifa. 

First.  The  two  ends  which  have  been  brong^  into  Tiew  are 
perfectly  caneietent.  The  one  does  not  in  flie  least  degree  inter- 
fere with  the  other.  Admitting  that  the  primary  end  of  Chrnf  s 
Aeath  was  to  make  expiation  for  sin,  and  to  procure  forgiYeness, 
we  may  also  consider  moral  purification  as  a  Messing  which  his 
death  was  intended  to  procure.  This  may  have  been  as  really  an 
end  of  his  death,  and  may  as  really  flow  from  it,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  only  end.  On  the  other  hand,  for^yeness  may  have  been 
&e  end  and  the  primary  end  of  Cfarkt's  death  as  really  as  if  tiiis 
had  been  the  only  end  proposed.  If  any  one  denies  this,  he  must 
ehow  that  there  is  something  in  one  of  these  ends  wUch  makes  it 
kieonsistent  with  the  other ;  that  is,  he  must  show  that  forpye- 
aess  of  sin  is  a  thing  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  ocmrat  with 
eanetification.  He  must  show  that  a  pardoned  sinner  eannot  be 
sanctified,  and  that  a  sanctified  person  cannot  be  pardoned.  For 
if  pardon  and  sanctification  may  consist  together,  then  both  of 
them  may  have  been  secured  by  Christ's  death.  And  so  the 
texts  which  represent  one  of  these  as  the  end,  may  be  perfectly 
eoBsistent  with  those  which  represent  the  other  as  the  end.  And 
we  may  very  properly  copy  after  the  insured  writers,  and  say  at 
one  time  that  Christ  died  to  make  proptiation  and  procure  our  fi>r- 
giveness,  and  at  another  time  that  he  died  to  redeem  us  from  the 
power  of  tm  and  to  make  us  holy.  The  great  mistake  is,  to 
ttiiderstand  either  of  these  as  the  end  exelueively  of  the  other. 

But  eeeondly.  One  of  these  ende^  that  is,  for^v^iess,  w  not  onig 
connstent  with  the  other y  that  is,  sanctification,  but  is  dkeotbf  pro- 
motive of  it.  Or  to  express  this  more  fully,  the  consideration  <^ 
Qirist's  death  as  the  means  of  procuring  omr  fbrgivenees  and 
restoring  us  to^the  divine  fi^vor,  is  a  most  powerful  and  eflioacioos 
motive  to  holmess.  It  was  so  treated  by  the  apostles ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  evident  that  it  actually  produced  this  efieot  upon  them. 
It  is  every  way  suited  to  produce  this  eiect.    If  we  go  through 
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I  tbe  universe,  we  shaU  find  no  motiye  which,  m  pcHnt  of  efficacy, 

I  can  be  compared  widi  this.     Whatever  there  is  in  the  brighter 

r  displajs  ai  the  perfections  of  Ood,  especiallj  in  the  glory  of  his 

I  holiness,  in  the  tenors  of  his  justice  and  wrath,  and  in  the  riches 

r  ef  his  love,  and  whatever  there  is  in  the  highest  vindication  of 

I  his  law  and  government,  and  in  the  clearest  demonstraticm  of  the 

I  w(Mrth  of  the  soul  and  the  value  of  eternal  life,  it  is  all  found  here. 

t  The  £M;t  of  Christ's  death  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  divine 

i;  mercy  displayed  in  it,  has  reached  those  whom  nothing  else  could 

^  reach ;  has  melted  hearts  of  adamant ;  has  constrained  the  chief 

j  of  sinners  to  repentance,  love,  and  obedience.     Now  surely  if 

^  the  doctrine  cl  Christ's  death,  as  designed  to  make  atonement  finr 

sin  and  to  procure  our  for^veness,  is  the  most  powerful  of  aU 

,  means  to  promote  our  moral  purification,  it  must  be  proper  to 

I  represent  his  death  as  designed  also  to  promote  this  important 

object    Indeed  tiie  first  end  could  not  be  made  known  to  us 

,  without  exerting  a  powerful  influence  in  {BkYor  of  the  last.    It 

must  exert  this  influence  while  ttie  laws  of  the  moral  worid  remain 

as  they  are. 

If  I  were  to  undertake  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  I  should 
endeavor  to  show  how  superior  our  views  of  the  death  of  Christ 
are  to  tiiose  of  Dr.  J(^  Taylor,  and  of  Unitarians  generally,  in 
respect  to  that  moral  reformati<m  of  man,  which  they  believe  to  be 
the  (mly  end  of  the  atonement.  All  experience  shows  that  this 
Old  can  never  be  promoted  by  the  deatii  of  Christ,  if  regarded 
according  to  their  system,  with  half  the  success,  as  if  it  is  re- 
garded as  an  expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin.  So  that,  in  sober  truth, 
man's  moral  purification  is  an  end  which  Christ's  death  accomr 
pUshes  &e  mco^  certainly  and  in  a  far  higher  degree  according 
to  our  system,  tiian  acc(»rding  to  theirs. 

Thirdly,  I  must  go  further  and  say,  that  the  firtt  end  of  the 
atonement  above-mentioned  vwt  <ndy  is  conmterd  with  the  seeand, 
and  actually  promotive  ofitj  but  really  includes  it.  What  I  mean 
to  affirm  is,  that  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  cannot  actui^y 
secure  our  forgiveness  in  the  largest  sense,  without  effi»cting  our 
sanctification.    For  what  is  forgiveness,  taken  m  the  large  and 
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comprehensive  sense  intended  ?  It  is  the  removal  of  all  the  evfls 
involved  in  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  of  all  the  evils  consequent 
npon  sin  in  regard  to  our  present  and  our  eteroal  slate.  And 
what  are  these  evils  ?  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  commonly  un- 
derstood to  involve  death  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal.  It 
involves  not  only  present  suffering  and  death,  but  the  evil  of  being 
for  ever  in  a  state  of  enmity  against  Grod,  and  the  misery  of  being 
under  his  wrath,  banished  from  his  presence,  and  excluded  from 
communion  with  him  and  fix)m  the  fellowship  of  holy  beings. 
Now  to  be  saved  entirely  from  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  to  be 
saved  from  aU  those  evUs  which  it  involves.  It  is  to  be  saved 
from  the  misery  of  being  under  the  wrath  of  Gk)d,  and  of  bemg 
banished  from  his  presence.  To  be  fully  pardoned  is  to  be  saved 
from  this  miserable  condition.  But  how  can  we  be  saved  fit>m  the 
wrath  of  God  vrithout  bemg  restored  to  his  favor  ?  And  how  can 
we  be  saved  from  the  evil  of  being  banished  from  (rod  without 
being  restored  to  the  presence  and  enjoyment  of  God  ?  And  how 
can  we  enjoy  God  and  be  happy  in  his  presence,  without  being 
holy  ?  And  how  can  we  be  happy  in  the  society  of  angels  and 
saints  in  heaven,  without  feelings  congenial  with  (heirs  ?  Hie 
substance  of  what  I  would  say  on  this  point  is  this ;  to  enjoy  God 
is  the  chief  happiness  of  man,  and  would  have  constituted  the 
chief  reward  of  perfect  obedience.  To  lose  tiie  enjoyment  of  God 
must  then  be  the  chief  misery  of  man,  and  the  chief  evil  involved 
in  the  penalty  for  disobedience.  Now  for^veness  impUes  that  we 
are  delivered  from  this  evil.  And  being  delivered  from  the  loss 
cf  anything,  implies  that  what  was  lost  is  restored^  Forgiveness 
then  in  the  large  sense,  complete  forgiveness,  implies  that  we 
are  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  God;  and  this  implies  tiiat 
we  are  possessed  of  the  disposition  of  mind  which  is  neces- 
sary to  such  enjoyment ;  and  this  disposition  is  holiness.  So  that 
complete  forgiveness,  that  is,  the  complete  removal  of  those  evil 
consequences  of  sin  which  are  indicated  by  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  necessarily  implies  that  we  enjoy  that  good  which  we  cannot 
enjoy  without  being  made  holy. 

These  considerations,  I  think,  are  sufficient  to  place  the  subject 
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in  a  satisfactory  li^t,  and  to  eyince  that  the  doctrine  of  Chiist's 
death  which  I  have  endeavored  to  defend,  is  encumbered  with  no 
real  difficulty.  The  texts  whi<^  Dr.  Taylor  makes  the  foondatioa 
of  his  reasoning,  and  which  represent  it  as  an  end  of  Christ's 
mediaticm  that  he  might  sanctify  anners,  are  obviously  and  per- 
fectly coDOstent  with  those  which  teach  that  he  died  to  make  ex- 
{Hati<Mi  for  on,  and  to  procure  our  forgiveness.  The  two  classes 
<tf  texts  are  contostent)  because  the  two  ends  which  tiiey  bring 
into  view  are  consistent.  Christ  may  seek  and  accomplish  this 
end,  our  for^veness,  consistently  with  his  seekmg  and  acoom- 
pBshing  ttie  odier,  our  sanctification.  This  is  the  first  remark. 
The  second  is,  Oiat  tiie  aecompUshment  of  the  former  of  tbeee,  as 
Ae  primaory  end  of  his  death,  tends  directly  to  promote  the  latter. 
The  tiiird  remark  ^ii»,  that  the  acoomi^shment  of  tte  former  in  ttie 
largest  and  most  complete  sense,  necessarily  implies  the  acoom- 
pliriiment  ef  the  latter.  In  the  first  aind  seoond  remaiks,  I  speak 
of  the  two  as  disiiiict  ends  of  Christ's  death,  and  so  they  are  oftes 
rapiewmfeed  in  Scripture,  and  so  we  may  very  properiy  loptossat 
them,  beoaose  although  they  are  reaHy  parts  of  one  and  tiie  saaii 
great  end,  that  is,  the  salvation  of  smners,  they  easfly  admit  of 
beiBg  considered  distinctly ;  and  such  a  distinct  consideration  is 
sotnetiiDes  important  and  necessary.  The  last  ronark  presents 
them  as  united  in  one  whole,  consisting  of  parts  which  are  in  their 
nature  inseparable.  Now  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  perfectly 
jast  and  proper  that  the  msptred  writers  dioidd  sometimes  speak 
of  <me  of  diem,  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  as  the  end  of  Christ's 
death,  and  sometimes  of  both  taken  togetiier,  as  constituting  one 
oomprehensrre  end.  And  it  is  proper  for  us  to  imitate  them  in 
eadi  of  Iheee  modes  of  representation,  as  circumstanoes  may 
require. 
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DnrFBRBNT  YIBWS  OF  THE  END  OF  CHRIST'S  DEATH  HABMONIOUS. 
METAPHORICAL  LANQUAGB  USED  BT  THE  ORTHODOX  AND  BT 
THE  SACRED  WRITERS  RESPECTINa  GOD  AS  A  JUST  MORAL 
GOVERNOR.      OBJECTIONS  AGAINST  IT  CONSIDERED. 

In  regard  to  the  end  of  Christ's  deaSi,  the  opinion  which  now 
prevaib  probably  to  the  greatest  extent  among  those  who  rcgect  Ihe 
oommon  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  is,  that  he  died  to  declare  the 
mercy  of  Grod,  to  make  known  by  a  public  sign  his  readiness  to 
forgive,  and  so  to  encourage  and  influence  sinners  to  repent 
Others  make  it  the  special  end  of  Christ's  death  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  truths  he  had  taught ;  to  manifest  his  own  fortitude  ;  or  to 
set  us  an  example  of  obedience  and  sulunission. 

Now  if  those,  who  entertain  these  different  views  of  tlie  end  of 
Christ's  death,  mean  to  assert  that  these  were  the  only  ends  of 
Christ's  death,  I  would  refer  them  to  those  numerous  texts  which 
show  that  he  died  for  anottier  purpose,  that  is,  to  make  propitiation 
for  sm.  If  they  assert  that  any  one  of  these  was  the  chief  end 
of  Christ's  death  ;  then  I  would  refer  to  the  texts  which  clearij 
give  the  other  end  a  peculiar  prominence,  and  which  admit  of  no 
fidr  interpretation  which  does  not  place  that  end  above  all  othen. 
But  if  any  assert  merely  tiiat  these  are  real  ends  of  Christ's 
death  — -  ends  in  a  subordinate,  consequential,  or  collateral  sense ; 
to  this  I  agree.  Because,  although  the  Scriptures  may  nowhere 
distinctly  speak  of  all  of  them  as  objects  of  Christ's  death,  it  can 
be  satisfactorily  shown  that  they  are  either  involved  in  what  we 
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coDsider  to  be  the  principal  end,  or  result  from  it.  And  it  can  be 
shown,  too,  that  Christ's  death,  considered  as  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice for  sin,  condnces  much  more  powerfuUj  to  these  subordinate 
ends,  than  if  it  is  considered  in  anj  other  light  If  Christ  died 
to  make  propitiation  for  our  nns,  and  to  procure  our  forgiveness ; 
then  surely,  as  this  event  was  the  appointment  of  God,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  his  mercj,  and  of  his  readiness  to  forgive.  For 
if  he  were  not  merciful  and  ready  to  forgive,  why  should  he  give 
his  Son  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  exercise  of  his  mercy  in  for- 
^veness  ?  And  finally,  there  is  no  view  of  Christ's  death,  which 
invests  it  with  so  much  power  to  lead  sinners  to  repentance,  and 
none  which  shows  the  fortitude  of  Christ  to  so  great  advantage, 
or  gives  his  example  such  influence  over  our  minds,  as  that  view 
which  we  have  taken  of  it.  When  the  inspired  writers  make  an 
attempt  to  display  most  clearly  the  mercy  of  God  and  his  readi* 
ness  to  forgive,  or  to  move  nnners  to  repentance,  or  to  set  befi)re 
US  the  personal  virtues  of  Christ,  or  to  persuade  us  to  copy  his 
example ;  they  exhibit  in  one  form  or  another  the  extaraordinary 
ftct,  that  he  died  far  our  sim. 

In  previous  Lectures,  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  distinctly  to 
view  what  ttie  Bible  teaches  conoeming  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
to  show  that  the  various  representations  which  it  makes  of  the 
demgn  of  that  event  perfectly  agree  among  themselves.  But  this 
important  subject  has  been  regarded  in  many  different  lights,  and 
has  to  a  great  extent  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy.  And 
in  the  c<Hitroversy,  all  the  objections  which  human  ingenuity  has 
been  aUe  to  invent,  have  been  arrayed  agiunst  the  Scripture 
doctrine.  And  some  of  those  who  have  in  a  general  mannw 
embraced  it,  and  have  made  use  of  it  for  important  practical 
purposes,  have  indulged  themselves  in  unsoriptural  and  unwar- 
rantable speculations,  and  in  this  way  have  filled  the  minds  of 
many,  both  among  the  unlearned  and  tiie  learned,  with  perplexity 
and  doubt.  So  that,  although  the  doctrine  of  atonement  is,  by  a 
great  number  of  ministers  and  private  Christians,  apprehended 
and  embraced  in  its  true  Scripture  sense ;  and  although  it  has 
often  been  triumphantly  defended;  and  although  it  is,  both  in 
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Ohrifltian  and  pagan  countries,  producing  the  same  happy  and 
^orious  effects  as  it  produced  in  the  apostolic  age ;  still  the 
public  mind  is  extensivelj  in  such  a  state,  as  renders  it  necessaij 
for  ministers  of  Christ  to  give  exact  ezplanatbns  of  the  subjecti 
to  present  clear,  definite,  intelligible  views  of  it,  and  to  treat  it 
in  such  a  manner,  that  all  sober,  candid  men  may  understand  it 
alike,  and  may  in  "a  higher  degree  than  heretofore,  experience  the 
effect  of  truth  unmingled  with  error. 

It  is  therefore  my  purpose,  in  the  further  oonsideratijcm  of  the 
subject,  to  attend  carefully  to  those  inquiries  which  naturally  arise 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  at  the  present  day ;  to  give  neces- 
sary explanations  of  terms  and  phrases,  and  to  guard  as  eflfeo- 
tually  as  possible  against  mistakes  and  difficulties.  My  object 
is  not  so  much  to  trace  out  and  confute  particular  fcnms  of 
error,  as  to  point  out  its  sources,  and  the  means  of  its  confu- 
tation. 

I  shall  at  present  inquire,  how  &r  the  languf^  of  Scripture 
and  of  common  religious  discourse  in  relation  to  the  subject  under 
consideration,  is  metaphorical ;  what  the  real  import  of  Una  lan- 
guage is ;  what  mistakes  arise  from  not  understanding  this  import; 
and  how  far  it  is  desirable  and  necenary  that  metaphorical  tenns 
and  phrases  should  be  retained. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  part  of  our  language  relative  to 
moral  and  spiritual  subjects  was  originally  metaf^orical.  Woitis 
were  taken  from  sensible  objects  and  applied  to  things  intellectual 
or  spiritual.  The  ground  of  this  application  is  always  some  real 
or  apprehended  resemblance  of  these  moral  or  spiritual  objects  to 
those  which  are  sensible.  When  David  says  "  The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd,"  no  man  could  understand  his  meaning,  if  there  w«re 
not  some  obvious  resemblance  between  God  and  a  shepherd. 
But  if  we  know  what  a  shepherd  was,  and  consider  that  David 
had  been  a  shepherd ;  then,  as  soon  as  we  read  this  declaration 
of  his ;  "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,"  we  are  struck  with  the 
care  and  kindness  and  vigilance  of  a  shepherd  in  regard  to  his 
sheep,  and  the  protection  he  affi>rds  them,  and  understand  David 
as  signifying  that,  in  these  respects,  God  resembles  a  shephord. 
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The  analogy  implied  in  metaphors  often  relates  to  the  effects 
produced.  God  says,  "  I  will  be  as  dew  unto  Israel."  Dew 
gives  refreshment  to  the  earth  and  promotes  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  metaphor  implies  that  the  effects  of  God's  agency  in 
the  spiritual  world  have  a  resemblance  to  these  effects  of  dew 
upon  the  earth,  that  God  gives  refreshment  and  consolation  to 
Ae  souls  of  his  people,  and  causes  them  to  abound  in  holy  affec- 
tions and  works.  But  it  is  of  special  consequence  to  settle  it  in 
our  minds,  that  the  kind  and  degree  of  uialogy  must  always  be 
determined  from  tiie  nature  of  the  subjects  and  the  obvious  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Metaphorical  language  is  addressed  to 
tliose  who  possess  common  sense,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  so 
well  acquunted  with  the  subject  to  which  the  metaphor  is  applied, 
and  widi  ttiat  fix>m  which  it  is  borrowed,  that  they  cannot  well 
mistake  its  meaning. 

Let  us  here  notice  some  of  the  metaphors  which  tiie  Scriptures 
apply  to  God,  as  a  Moral  Governor.  We  are  sometimes  accused 
of  representing  God  as  an  angry,  wrathftd,  revengeful  being. 
But  does  not  this  accusation  lie  equally  against  the  inspired 
Tolume  ?  Just  consider  how  the  subject  is  treated  there.  Deut. 
29 :  20 ;  ^^  The  Lord  wiU  not  spare  him,"  that  is,  the  obstinate 
sinner,  '^  but  the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke 
agunst  tiiat  man,"  etc.  Deut.  82  :  21,  22  ;  <'  They  have  pro- 
voked me  to  anger.  A  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger,  that  shall 
bom  to  the  lowest  hell."  Ps.  7  :  11 ;  ^'  God  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day."  Ps.  78 :  49 ;  "  He  cast  upon  them  the 
fierceness  of  his  anger,  wrath,  and  indignation."  Such  represen- 
tations as  tiiese,  which  abound  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  also 
made  by  the  writers  of  tiie  New.  They  often  speak  of  God's 
anger,  wrath,  fiery  indignation,  and  vengeance  ;  and  tiiey  speak 
too  of  Christ's  taking  vengeance.  They  speak  of  ''  the  wratii  of 
the  Lamb."  Now  do  any  of  those  writers,  agamst  whom  the 
allegation  above  mentioned  is  urged,  exceed  tiie  holy  Scriptures 
in  the  dreadfulness  of  the  representations  they  make  of  tiie 
divine  anger  ?  Do  tiiey  say  what  is  stronger  than  this,  that  Qoi 
ii  angry  with  sinners  every  day,  that  his  anger  and  jealousy  wiU 
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smoke  against  them,  that  the  fire  of  his  anger  will  bum  to  die 
lowest  hell  ?  Do  they  speak  of  anything  more  terrific,  than  the 
fierceness  of  God's  anger,  wrath,  and  mdignation?  Do  they 
rise  above  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  which  procMms  the 
boundless  love  of  God,  and  exhibits  the  mild  attractions  of  re- 
deeming mercy,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  declares  that  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  unbelievers,  and  that  the  Saviour  him- 
self will  render  to  them  indignation  and  wrath,  and  which  takes 
special  care  to  teach  us  that  he  claims  vengeance  to  himself  as 
one  of  his  high  prerogatives  ?  Do  any  of  the  writers,  who  are 
complained  of  for  giving  unamiable,  repulsive,  and  terrific  views 
of  God,  go  beyond  these  representations,  vdiich  so  abound  in  eveiy 
part  of  Scripture  ? 

But  it  is  said,  the  inspired  writers  use  the  language  above 
quoted  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  This  is  true.  And  have  not  tibe 
writers  and  preachers  who  imitate  tiiem,  the  same  vindication  ? 
What  conception  must  that  man  have  of  revelation,  who  condemns 
us  for  using  the  very  same  metaphors  which  the  prophets  and 
apostles  used,  and  for  the  very  same  purpose  ?  Witii  proj^ds 
and  apostles,  this  metaphorical  language  was  the  language  of 
strong  emotion,  and  they  used  it  to  excite  emotion  in  the  minds 
of  others.  I  say  the  same  in  regard  to  those  who  imitate  them. 
And  I  say  also,  that  to  exclude  all  this  metaphorical  lai^oage 
from  religious  discourse,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  that  which  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense,  and  which  is  lo^oallj  exact, 
would  be  not  only  to  dissent  from  the  sacred  writers,  but  to 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  best  means  of  impressing  truth  upon  the 
minds  of  men.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  utter  vivid  oonceptioiis 
of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  or  to  excite  vivid  conceptions  in 
the  minds  of  others,  witho]it  the  use  of  metaphors.  And  who  will 
say  that  better  metaphors  could  be  chosen,  than  those  whidi  are 
so  fi:^ely  used  by  men  divinely  inspired  ? 

I  have  made  these  observations  to  show,  that  no  one  has  any 
right  to  condemn  us  for  using  such  metaphorical  language  as  ire 
find  in  the  sacred  volume  in  relation  to  tibe  present  sul^eot,  and 
indeed  that  we  cannot  avoid  tilie  use  of  it,  without  mamfast  < 
spect  to  the  word  of  God. 
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The  meaning  of  the  metaphorical  language  which  I  have  cited, 
and  the  propriety  of  using  it,  can  be  very  easily  shown.  An 
angry,  revengeful  man  is  inclined  to  inflict  evil  upon  those  against 
whom  his  anger  is  directed.  And  the  more  violent  his  anger,  the 
more  dreadful  the  evil  he  wishes  to  inflict.  When,  therefore,  the 
inspired  writers  would  set  forth  the  evils  which  a  righteous  God 
will  inflict  upon  the  wicked,  they  represent  him  as  angry  and  full 
of  revenge ;  and  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  evils  he  will  inffiot 
as  the  just  punishment  of  sin,  are  unavoidable  and  dreadful,  they 
represent  him  as  having  the  fierceness  of  anger,  anger  that 
smokes  and  bums,  and  that  will  not  cease  before  it  has  destroyed 
those  who  are  its  objects.  Here  the  analogy  implied  in  the  meta- 
phor does  not  relate  to  the  nature  of  the  feeling  or  motive,  which 
prompts  to  the  infliction  of  evil.  In  this  respect  God  has  no 
resemblance  to  an  angry,  revengeful  man.  For  a  revengeful  man 
is  malevolent  and  wicked;  but  €k)d  is  benevolent  and  holy.  Nor 
is  any  analogy  intended  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  evil  to  be 
endured,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  inflicted.  But  as  to 
tiie  certamty,  as  to  the  greatness,  as  to  the  dreadfulness  of  the 
evil  which  is  to  come  upon  the  wicked,  and  God's  determination 
to  inflict  it,  there  is  a  striking  analogy.  And  this  is  the  analogy 
which  naturally  occurs  to  conmion  sense  and  an  awakened  con- 
science. Let  the  minds  of  men  be  free  from  wrong  bias,  and 
tlieir  moral  faculties  awake,  and  then  let  it  be  represented  to 
ftem,  that  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  that  his  wrath  bums 
against  them,  and  that  he  will  take  vengeance  upon  them ;  and 
the  impression  they  will  receive  will  be  an  impression  of  God's 
holy  displeasure  against  sin,  and  of  the  just  and  dreadful  destruo- 
tion  which  will  come  upon  the  impenitent.  The  impression  wiB 
be  conformable  to  tmth.  The  language  is  indeed  metaphorical, 
but  it  is  perfectly  just  and  right,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  men  the  very  conception  which  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  of  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God,  and  the  fearful 
consequences  of  sin.  In  what  other  way  can  you  make  an  im- 
pression so  deep  and  salutary?  How  can  you  mfluence  thoie 
who  are  creatures  of  feeling,  without  exciting  feeling?    And 
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how  can  jou  excite  feeliog,  without  using  ihe   iMigiu^e  of 
feeling  ? 

But  to  proceed.  If  the  displeasure  of  Ood  against  sin,  and 
his  determination  to  inflict  a  just  punishment,  is  represented 
under  the  image  of  anger  and  revenge  that  will  not  he  satined 
till  it  has  compassed  its  end ;  then  God's  withholding  the  punish- 
ment due  to  offenders,  or  for^ving  them,  may  be  represented  as 
ceasing  to  be  angry,  as  restraining  the  fierceness  of  his  anger, 
etc.  And  if  anjrthmg  operates  as  a  means  of  preventing  the 
efifects  of  the  divine  displeasure  and  procuring  divine  forgiveness, 
it  may  properly  be  spoken  of  as  a  means  of  turning  away  God's 
anger,  of  quenching  his  wrath,  etc.  This  mode  of  representing 
the  subject  is  sanctioned  not  only  by  the  authority  of  the  inspired 
writers,  but  by  the  common  practice  of  men,  when  they  speak 
and  write  without  shackles. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage above  mentioned  is,  as  I  have  said,  the  language  of  emo- 
tion, and  is  ordinarily  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  impression. 
To  calm  reasoning,  or  to  pltdn,  didactic  discourse,  it  is  not  spe- 
eially  adapted.  But  in  sacred  poetry,  in  fervent  prayer,  and  m 
all  religious  discourse  which  is  intended  to  rouse  a  sleeping  con- 
science or  to  move  the  passions,  nothing  can  be^  more  suitable. 
To  object  against  it  betrays  a  perverted  judgment  and  taste,  or 
apathy  of  moral  feeling. 

If  you  would  pursue  this  subject  further,  and  inquire  what  it  is 
in  God  which  produces  effects  resembling  the  effects  of  human 
Anger  and  revenge,  in  other  words,  what  it  is  in  God  which  leads 
him  to  inflict  punishment  on  sinners,  the  inquiry  may  be  answered 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  may  say,  it  is  God's  infinite  holiness. 
If  he  is  holy  himself,  he  must  be  pleased  with  holiness  in  us. 
And  if  he  is  pleased  with  holiness,  he  must  be  displeased  with  the 
contrary,  which  is  sin.  And  if  he  is  displeased  with  sin,  he  must, 
to  be  consistent,  express  his  displeasure.  But  he  cannot  express 
his  displeasure,  without  doing  what  is  contrary  to  that  which  shows 
that  he  is  pleased ;  that  is,  without  the  infliction  of  evil.  It  thus 
plainly  results  from  the  holiness  of  God,  that  he  must  inflict  evil 
upon  the  unholy  and  disobedient 
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Or  I  majrsay,  it  is  the  juitice  of  God  that  l^ads  him  to  inflict 
evil  upon  sinners.  Those  who  transgress  the  moral  law,  which  is 
holy,  just,  and  good,  have  a  personal  demerit.  Thej  deserve  to 
suffer  punishment.  As  God  is  a  just  Ruler,  he  will  be  disposed 
to  inflict  punishment,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  and  in  such  a 
degree,  as  the  honor  of  his  law  and  the  ill  desert  of  trangressors 
shall  require. 

Or  I  may  say,  it  is  God's  benevolence  that  leads  him  to  punidi 
sinners.  Certun  it  is,  that  the  benevolence  of  God,  who  is  the 
Former  and  the  supreme  Head  of  a  moral  empire,  must  lead  him  to 
desire  and  to  promote  its  order  and  happiness.  Benevolence  is 
wishing  well  to  others.  Benevolence  in  God  is  his  wishing  well  to 
his  intelligent  universe.  And  as  he  wishes  well  to  the  universCi 
he  must  maintain  a  moral  government.  He  must  make  and  pub- 
lish laws,  and  must  encourage  obedience  by  rewards,  and  dis- 
courage disobedience  by  punishments.  There  is  no  other  con- 
c^vable  way  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  intelligent,  moral  beings. 
I  say  then,  if  so  great  and  hurtful  an  evil  as  sin  occurs  in  God's 
moral  kingdom,  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  happiness  of  that  king- 
dom must  lead  him  to  frown  upon  it,  and  by  suitable  punishments 
to  discountenance  it. 

You  see  it  comes  in  reality  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  con- 
fflder  the  punishment  of  sinners  as  resulting  from  the  holiness,  the 
justice,  or  the  benevolence  of  God.  It  is  his  infinite  perfection,  it 
is  the  consummate  excellence  of  his  character  as  moral  Governor, 
which  leads  him  to  punish  those  who  transgress  his  laws.  And  as 
transgression  is  an  evil  so  hateful  in  itself,  and  in  its  tendency  so 
ruinous  to  the  welfare  of  moral  beings,  it  is  obvious  that  a  just 
and  benevolent  God  must  manifest  his  justice  and  benevolence  by 
a  severe  and  dreadful  pimishment  of  transgressors. 

It  appears  then,  that  what  is  familiarly  caUed  God's  anger,  hia 
wrath,  his  fierce  wrath,  the  fire  of  his  wrath,  his  vengeance,  etc., 
is  so  far  from  implying  anything  faulty  or  unamiable  in  his  charac- 
ter, that  it  directly  results  from  his  supreme  excellence.  Should 
he  cease  to  feel  disapprobation  of  sin,  or  displeasure  against  it,  or 
should  he  cease  to  show  his  displeasure  by  inflicting  evils  adequate 
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to  the  in-desert  of  siimers,  and  ezpressiTe  of  his  ri^teoos  oppo- 
■tion  against  am,  he  would  cease  to  be  a  QoA  of  boliiieaB,  he 
would  cease  to  be  a  God  of  justice,  and  he  would  cease  to  be  a 
God  of  bencTolence. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  objectioii,  so  frequenUy  and  so 
wannlj  urged  by  Unitarians  against  the  common  methods  of 
representing  the  atonement,  and  the  effects  produced  bj  it  ?  It 
is  said  we  give  the  most  repulsive  and  unamiable  views  of  the 
character  of  God ;  that  our  doctrine  represents  him  as  wanting  in 
goodness,  as  the  subject  of  violent  and  wratiiful  passion,  which  cooM 
be  appeased  in  no  other  way  ihan  by  the  blood  of  his  own  8mi ; 
as  a  selfish  being  whose  favor  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  being 
purchased,  and  that  too  at  a  dear  rate.  It  is  said  tiiat  our  doe- 
trme  takes  away  the  freeness  of  divine  mercy,  and  that  by  cloth- 
ing God  witii  the  attributes  of  a  tyrant,  it  excludes  the  poenbilitj 
of  our  loving  him  ;  and  that  if  our  doctrine  were  true,  we  diould 
feel  ourselves  chamed  to  a  miserable  existence,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  God  omnipotent  only  in  malevolence  and  wrath.  This 
is  the  substance  of  the  objection  which  has  been  reiterated  againsi 
tlie  commonly  received  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  To  these 
objections,  which  are  so  much  relied  upon  by  Unitarians,  and 
which  are  made  so  prominent  and  so  plausible  in  their  writings,  I 
think  it  easy  to  reply. 

I  ask  then,  whether  our  representations  of  the  wrath  of  Crod 
agtunst  sin,  of  his  determination  to  punish  sinners,  and  of  loB 
requiring  so  much  to  be  done  by  Christ  in  order  to  their  forgive- 
ness, go  beyond  the  representations  of  Scripture  ?  Is  not  the 
language  of  God's  word  as  plam  and  as  strong  as  ours  ?  Is  not 
the  description  it  gives  of  his  feelings,  and  his  administration  to- 
wards sinners,  as  terrific  as  ours  ?  And  I  ask  too,  whether  our 
representations  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  variarU  from  the 
standard  of  God's  word  ?  Do  we  present  views  in  any  way 
difierent  from  those  of  the  sacred  writers  ?  Every  candid  man 
who  examines  the  subject  thoroughly,  must  see  that  our  language 
does  not  rise  above  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  does  not  nift- 
terially  differ  from  it  in  one  way  or  another.    The  only  defence 
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of  the  general  objection  which  can  be  of  any  avail  is,  that  the 
hngoage  of  Scripture  is  figorative.  This  is  granted.  And  if  it 
was  {HX>per  for  those  who  wrote  under  the  guidance  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit,  to  set  forth  the  divine  character  and  administration  in 
figurative  language,  why  is  it  not  equally  proper  for  us  ?  Why 
should  omnplaintB  be  brought  against  us  for  copying  after  tfaaA 
book  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  an  inMible  standard  ?  It  may 
be  pretended  that  Hie  metaphorical  language  above  mentioned^ 
when  used  by  us,  conveys  a  different  sense  from  what  it  conveyed 
when  used  by  the  inspired  writers.  But  what  evidence  is  th^re 
(^  the  fact  ?  When  we  say  in  ihe  language  of  Scripture,  thai 
God  is  angry  with  the  wicked,  that  his  wrath  abideth  on  tiiem  and 
will  c<»i8ume  them,  what  reason  is  there  to  think  that  we  are  nd 
understood  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  the  sacred  writers  meant  ? 
The  most  respectable  authors  among  the  orthodox  have  taken 
pains  to  explain  deariy  the  figurative  language  in  ccmunon  use  on 
this  subject,  and  have  taught  that,  when  applied  to  (rod,  it  must 
not  be  understood  to  attribute  to  him  any  of  the  faults  or  impeiv 
fi»ctions  of  man ;  that  the  wrath  of  God  is  a  holy  wrath,  and 
his  v^igeance  holy  vengeance,  perfectly  conostent  with  infinite 
righteousness  and  benevolence,  and  flowing  from  them.  The  same 
is  true  of  6ther  figurative  language,  which  is  c(Hnmon  to  orthodox 
Christians  and  to  the  sacred  writers. 

But  I  must  ask  further,  whether  it  is  in  truth  a  &ult  in  the 
character  of  God,  as  the  writings  of  our  opponents  imply,  that  be 
is  so  highly  displeased  with  anners,  and  that  he  has  so  deep  and 
utter  an  abhorrence  of  all  sin.  Is  sm  indeed  so  small  an  evil  as 
to  deserve  little  or  no  divine  wrath  ?  When  Qoi*s  anger  bums 
against  sinners  and  inflicts  heavy  punishments  upon  them,  when  it 
bums  long  and  inflicts  everlasting  punishment  upon  them,  does  it 
rise  above  what  is  just  ?  Does  it  go  beyond  the  desert  of  mn  ? 
Our  q)ponrat8  think  that  it  does ;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  all  tiieir  difficulties  respecting  the  language  under  con- 
sideration. For  if  they  only  had  a  suitable  sense  of  the  evil  of 
sm,  they  would  no  longer  tiiink  that  any  degree  of  divine  di»- 
pkMore  against  it  could  be  too  great.    If  they  were  only  brought 
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to  see  and  feel  how  holj  God's  law  is,  and  how  righteom  its 
penalty,  and  how  criminal  and  inexcusable  sinners  are,  and  how 
great  their  guilt,  they  would  no  longer  deem  it  cruelty  or  unjust 
severity  for  God  to  punish  them,  according  to  his  word,  with  ever- 
lasting destruction.  Here  we  find  the  hinge  on  whidi  the  con- 
troversy chiefly  turns.  If  we  entertain  low  concepti<His  of  the 
guilt  of  transgressors,  as  we  are  all  prone  to  do,  because  we  our- 
selves are  the  transgressors,  and  nothing  is  more  natural  for  us 
than  to  think  lightly  of  our  own  misconduct ;  if  we  entertam  diese 
k)w  conceptions  of  the  evil  of  mn,  and  of  the  ill  desert  of  trans- 
gressors ;  when  God  comes  fordi  in  his  word,  and  in  the  language 
of  terror  declares  his  wrath  against  them,  and  when  he  comes 
forth  in  his  holy  government,  and  actually  shows  his  wrath,  and 
utterly  destroys  them,  we  shall  feel  in  our  hearts  the  sentiment 
which  our  opponents  are  sometimes  bold  enough  to  express,  thai 
such  a  God  is  a  tyrant,  and  that  his  government  is  a  system  of 
cruelty  and  horror. 

I  have  one  more  remark.  In  urging  the  objection  above  stated, 
Unitarians  say,  that  we  divest  God  of  the  attribute  <^  infinite 
goodness,  and  of  the  glory  of  exercising  free  mercy,  by  asserting 
that  he  refuses  to  forgive  his  erring  children,  unless  ho  is  first 
rendered  propitious,  and  his  mercy  purchased  by  the  blood  of  his 
own  Son.  Now,  without  stopping  to  show  the  utter  injustice  and 
the  shocking  impiety  of  such  a  representation,  I  would  merely 
ask,  is  it  really  so,  that  God  shows  less  benevolence  in  proportion 
as  he  takes  more  pains  to  bestow  favors  ?  If  the  law  of  Qod  and 
its  penalty  have  any  meaning,  then  our  transgressing  tiie  law  pre- 
sents an  obstacle,  a  real  and  mighty  obstacle,  to  the  bestowment 
of  divine  favors  upon  us.  Now  when  God  turns  aside  from  the 
common  course  of  his  administration,  and,  instead  of  inflicting 
merited  punishment  upon  us,  adopts  the  most  eztraordinaiy 
method  to  remove  the  obstacle  which  our  wickedness  had  thrown 
in  the  way  of  our  happmess,  and  thus  secures  our  eternal  life ;  is 
this  unparalleled  efibrt  of  benevolence  to  be  turned  to  the  dis- 
credit of  benevolence  ?  Is  it  come  to  tiiis,  that  we  are  to  con- 
sider the  mercy  of  God  less  free,  less  abundant,  and  less  gkniooSy 
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in  proportion  to  die  greatness  of  the  work  which  it  accomplishes  to 
bring  salvation  to  our  door  ?  Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  real, 
naked  sentiment  of  those  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment by  the  death  of  Christ,  as  diminishing  and  sullying  the  free 
goodness  and  grace  of  God.  No  words  can  express  mj  astonish- 
ment, that  any  one  who  enjoys  the  light  of  the  gospel  should 
entertain  a  sentiment  so  dishonorable  to  God,  and  so  totally  con- 
trary to  his  word.  It  is  one  of  the  plainest  representations  of 
Scripture,  that  the  benevolence  of  God  is  the  most  highly  honored, 
and  glorified,  not  by  grantmg  pardon  and  salvation  directly  and 
absolutely,  in  the  way  of  mere  sovereignty,  but  by  providing  an 
atonement,  that  is,  by  sending  his  Son  to  die  for  our  sins.  '^  God 
90  loved  -the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son."  '^  Serein 
is  love,  that  God  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  us."  '^  God  commendeUi 
his  love  towards  us  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us."  If  any  human  friend  should  interpose,  and,  to  deliver 
us  fit)m  extreme  danger  and  suflfering  should  put  forth  an  effort  of 
love  a  thousandth  part  as  great  and  wonderful  as  this,  we  should 
tinnk  he  ou^t  to  be  loved  and  honored  for  ever. 
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IHB    NEOSSSIXY    OF    THE    ATONBMBNT    ABQUED     FROM    VAKIOTJS 
CONSIDBRATIONS. 

Ths  qaestion,  whether  an  atonement  was  necessary,  has  beei 
treated  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  by  tiiose  who  have  received 
the  general  doctrine  of  Christ's  death.  My  desi^  is  not  to 
pmrsae  the  question  throug^i  the  labyrinth  of  abstmse  and  doubt- 
fid  investigation,  but  to  ^ve,  in  the  simplest  manner  poMible,  Ae 
reasons  which  satisfy  my  own  mind  of  ilie  neoeeaity  of  an  atone- 
ment by  the  death  of  Christ 

When  we  ask,  whether  an  atonement  by  the  death  of  Chiist 
was  necessary,  our  inquiry  is  not,  whether  in  the  literal  sense, 
God  had  power  to  forgive  and  save  anners  without  the  death  <^ 
Christ,  if  it  had  seemed  good  in  his  sight ;  but  whether  he  could 
do  it  consistenUy  with  his  moral  attributes,  and  with  the  essential 
principles ' of  his  administration;  in  other  words,  whether  an 
atonement  was  necessary  in  order  that  sinners  might  be  pardoned 
and  saved  consistently  with  the  divine  perfections  and  the  divine 
law. 

My  first  argument  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
flows  from  the  fact,  that  through  the  appointment  of  God,  an 
atonement  has  actually  been  made,  Jesus  died  that  we  might  be 
saved.  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  we  might  be  delivered 
from  the  curse.  Now  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  God  alwajs 
acts  wisely ;  that  whenever  he  adopts  any  measure  in  his  govern- 
ment, he  has  good  reason  for  it.    We  cannot  doubt  this  in  regard 
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to  anything  he  does,  whether  it  be  of  greater  or  less  consequence. 
In  all  his  operations,  he  has  wise  and  holy  ends  in  view ;  and 
who  can  suppose  that  he  ever  acts,  except  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  ends  ?  How  unable  soever  we  may  be,  in  particular  cases, 
to  understand  the  reasons  of  what  God  does,  we  can  never  doubt 
that  he  hcu  reasons.  The  wisest  of  all  beings  can  never  act 
without  wisdom.  And  as  we  must  believe  that  God  had  reasons 
in  his  own' mind  for  all  that  he  does,  we  must  believe  this  esp^ 
dally  in  regard  to  the  higher  and  more  conspicuous  acts  of  hks 
government.  When  we  consider  the  whole  creation,  and  the  form 
of  it,  as  necessary,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  which  God  sought,  then  in  the  whole  work 
of  creation  he  seems  to  have  acted  in  a  manner  most  worthy  of 
his  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  With  the  views  which  we  entertain 
of  God,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  had  important  reasons  for  such  a 
work,  and  that  he  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  benevolent  desires. 

But  if  we  may  generally  infer  from  the  fact  of  God's  per^ 
forming  any  work,  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  it,  and  that  he 
regarded  it  as  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object ;  we 
may  with  special  propriety  make  the  inference  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  In  other  cases  of  divine  operation  there  is  or- 
dinarily nothing  in  the  work  itself,  which  can  be  considered  as 
disagreeable  to  the  mind  of  God  —  nothing  to  which  we  can  sup- 
pose him  to  feel  any  reluctance.  For  example,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  God  should  in  any  respect  feel  a  reluctance  to  create 
a  world,  or  to  put  forth  any  exertion  of  his  power,  which  does  not 
involve  the  infliction  of  pain  or  the  destruction  of  happiness. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive,  that  a  God  of  perfect 
benevolence  should  take  pleasure  in  the  misery  of  any  intelligent 
beings,  in  itself  considered.  He  assures  us  that  he  has  no  plea- 
sure in  the  death  even  of  sinners,  ill  deserving  as  they  are.  We 
cannot  but  conceive,  that  God  feels  a  reluctance  to  inflict  pain 
which  would  always  prevent  him  from  doing  it,  had  he  not  unpor- 
tant  ends  in  view  which  require  such  infliction.  A  G^  of  infinite 
benevolence  and  compassion  could  not  have  taken  pleasure  in  the 
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destruction  of  the  world  by  a  deluge,  or  of  Sodom  bj  fire,  coa- 
ddered  in  itself ;  and  be  never  would  have  caused  such  sufierimg 
among  his  creatures,  had  not  their  sins  rendered  it  necessary. 
So  we  say  of  a  righteous  and  benevolent  judge,  that  he  never 
would  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  any  man,  were  it  not 
necessary  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  to  the  order  of  the  com- 
munity. And  most  surely  a  judge  would  never  consent  that 
his  own  son  should  be  given  over  to  a  disgraceful  death,  unless 
he  was  convinced  that  reasons  of  great  weight  imperiously  de- 
manded it. 

But  there  is  no  case,  in  which  one  can  be  supposed  to  feel  so 
strong  a  reluctajice  to  inflict  sufiering  on  another,  as  Qod  must 
have  felt  to  inflict  sufiering  on  Christ.  For  God  is  immeasurably 
more  benevolent,  than  any  other  being,  and  must  therefore  feel  a 
stronger  dedre  for  the  complete  happiness  of  every  individual, 
and  a  stronger  aversion  to  the  infliction  of  pain.  But  as  his  only 
begotten  Son  is  infinitely  dearer  to  him  than  any  other  being  in 
the  universe,  he  must  have  felt  a  stronger  reluctance  to  inflict 
evil  upon  him,  than  upon  any  other.  And  it  is  far  less  unreasonr 
able  to  say,  that  God  destroyed  Sodom  by  fire,  and  the  world  by 
water,  without  any  necessity,  and  that  all  the  ends  of  moral  gov- 
ernment could  have  been  secured  without  the  infliction  of  such 
evil  as  well  as  with  it,  than  to  say,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
unnecessary,  and  that  sinners  could  have  been  saved  without  it  as 
well  as  with  it.  It  must  be  highly  dishonorable  to  him  to  suppose, 
that  he  would  put  his  dearly  beloved  Son  to  grief,  and  overwhehn 
him  with  suffering,  had  there  not  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  it 
in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  nuHnentous  ends  which  his 
benevolence  sought.  Had  not  these  ends  created  a  necessity  and 
a  very  strong  necessity  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  we  cannot  but 
think  that  God  would  have  been  infinitely  distant  from  inflicting 
&em,  and  would  have  exerted  his  omnipotence  to  prevent  them. 
I  argue  here  from  the  mere  fact,  that  Christ,  according  to  the 
appointment  of  God,  did  suffer  and  die  to  make  an  atonement  ffxt 
sin.  And  I  am  bold  to  say,  that  if  aU  intelligent  beings  in  the 
imiverse  had  been  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Christ,  and 
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ihe  perfect  k>Te  which  QoA  felt  towards  him,  and  tiien,  withoat 
any  &rther  information,  had  been  spectators  of  the  suffi^ringi 
which  Christ  endured  for  the.  salvaticm  of  men,  there  could  hare 
been  but  one  sentiment  among  them,  and  that  sentiment  must 
have  been,  that  there  was  some  mighty  reason,  some  most  urgmit 
necessity  for  such  sufferings,  or  €k)d  would  never  have  brou^ 
them  upon  the  head  of  his  beloved  Son.  So  Dr.  Wardlaw  ;  ^^  If 
he  whose  wisdom  is  infinite  has,  in  point  of  £ekct,  adopted  the 
plan  of  atonement,  who  will  tell  him  that  he  mij^t  have  done 
otherwise  ?  Who  will  presume  to  affirm,  that  God  has  been 
expending  his  wisdom  in  a  useless  device,  and  executing  a 
scheme  of  stupendous  magnificence,  which  mi^t  all  have  been 
spared?" 

My  seeandarffument  vnU  he  derived  from  passages  of  Scri/ptur^^ 
wMdi  imply  that  there  was  a  neceseifyfor  the  sufferings  of  ChrieL 
Matt.  26 :  54.  Jesus  signified  to  Peter,  in  reference  to  those 
who  came  with  the  traitor  to  apprehend  him,  that  if  he  chose,  ha 
could  speedily  have  le^<n»  of  angels  to  protect  him  from  their 
violence.  But  he  added  as  a  reason  for  not  doing  this ;  ^'  How 
then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  hef^  <xt 
as  it  might  more  properly  be  translated,  that  it  is  necessary  so  to 
be;  [oifrw  dwyw^if^oi.]  So  in  Mark  8:  81;  "He  began  to 
teach  them  that  die  Son  of  man  must  suffer  many  things,"  iti  ds$ 
to9  vtop  toS  i^ifmtw  noXla  na^sif ;  that  it  was  necessary  the  Son 
of  man  should  suffer  many  things.  Luke  24 :  7 :  "  The  Son  of 
man  must  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  sinful  men  ;'^  it  is  Tuces- 
sary  that  he  should  be  delivered.  Do  any  suppose,  that  this 
necessity  was  created  by  the  fact  that  the  sufierings  of  Christ 
were  predicted  or  predetermined  ?  But  if  there  had  been  no 
necessity  fcnr  those  sufferings  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  sinners, 
why  did  God  predetermine  them  ?  And  why  did  he  predict 
them  ?  Bendes  it  is  signified  in  the  passages  which  speak  of  the 
fblfilment  of  these  predictions,  that  the  Scriptures  did  not  merely 
foretell  the  &ct  that  Jesus  should  suffer,  but  that  they  represent 
H  to  be  necessary.  This  necessity  is  brou^t  directiy  to  view, 
John  8 :  14 ;  ^^  Ajb  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness, 
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•0  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up  (jaitmg  vxprnd-^ptu  du  tip  vkti) 
—  even  so  it  is  neceMary  the  Son  of  m&n  should  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
fife."  It  was  necessary  for  this  purpose,  that  those  who  believe  on 
Imn  might  be  saved.  The  salvation  of  men,  even  of  beUevers, 
depended  on  Christ's  death*  This  necessity  is  most  strildn^j 
indicated  by  the  prayer  of  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane. 
Overwhelmed  with  sorrow  in  the  prospect  of  his  approachiug  death 
on  the  cross,  he  repeatedly  oflkred  up  this  earnest  prayer  ;  — "  0 
my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me."  The 
second  time,  he  prayed  and  said,  '^  0  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may 
not  pass  from  me  except  I  drink  it, — 91  oi  dwttrcu  if  it  cammt 
pass  away  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  Now 
we  cannot  admit  the  thought,  that  the  Father  was  indifier^it  to 
the  sufferings  of  his  beloved  Son,  much  less  that  he  took  pleasure 
in  them,  or  inflicted  them  needlessly.  The  prayer  of  Christ, 
with  what  follows,  clearly  implies  that  it  was  not  posrable  that  Ae 
cup  should  pass  away  from  him  ;  that  there  was  a  neceuity  for 
his  death.  It  is  evident  from  the  very  terms  of  his  prayer,  that 
Christ  himself  apprehended  such  a  necessity.  Indeed  it  was  on 
the  ground  of  this  necessity  that  he  submitted  to  drink  tiie  cup. 
^^  If  it  be  possible,  let  it  pass  from  me."  But  if  it  be  not  possible 
that  it  should  pass  from  me,  that  is,  if  there  is  a  necessity  that  I 
should  drink  it,  ^'  thy  will  be  done."  What  this  necessity  was, 
we  might  satisfactorily  infer  from  ihe  fact  tiiat  Jesus  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  This  was  his  great  object.  When  there- 
fore it  appears,  that  in  the  view  of  his  Father  irtu)  sent  him,  and 
in  his  own  view,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  be  freed  from  the 
sufferings  of  Calvary,  in  other  words,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  he  should  die  on  the  cross,  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that 
it  was  thus  necessary  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  great 
object,  namely,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  onners. 
Storr,  referring  to  the  prayer  in  the  garden,  says ;  "  It  would 
have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the  (wly 
wise  God  to  expose  his  Son  to  such  sufferings,  if  t^  objeei  far 
which  he  died  could  possibly  have  been  otherwise  obtained." 
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Having  thus  argued  itke  necessitj  of  an  atonement  from  the  fiu^t 
that  an  atonement  has  been  made,  and  from  several  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture which  clearly  imply  that  there  was  such  a  necessity,  I  shall 
now  argue  it, 

Thirdly^  from  the  consideration  of  the  divine  attrHmteSj  and 
the  weUrknoum  principles  of  the  divine  govemmenU  I  am  sensible 
that  if  we  should  pursue  tiiis  argument  without  special  caution, 
we  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  presumptuous  reasoning 
and  unwarrantable  conclusions.  Still  I  thmk  the  argument  may 
be  so  conducted,  as  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  For  although  we 
cannot,  without  definite  information  from  God's  word  or  prov- 
idence, safely  conclude  in  what  precise  manner  any  one  of  his 
attributes  will  develop  itself,  or  how  the  general  principles  of  his 
government  will  operate  in  regard  to  particular  cases  in  future 
time  ;  yet  surely  we  may  reason  witii  safety  on  these  subjects  in 
reference  to  cases  which  have  already  occurred,  and  concerning 
which  the  Scriptures  give  particular  instruction.  For  example, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  man,  living  before  tiie 
deluge  was  predicted,  to  know  that  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  Ood, 
or  any  principle  of  his  government,  would  require  the  destruction 
of  the  world  by  a  universal  deluge.  But  with  the  history  of  ihat 
dreadful  event  before  us  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  with  the  iur 
struetion  which  we  there  have  as  to  the  causes  and  circumstances 
of  it,  and  the  ends  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  it,  we  have 
no  difSculty  in  adopting  the  conclusion,  tiiat  the  justice  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  required  that  the  wicked  world  should  be  visited 
with  such  a  tremendous  judgment,  and  that  God  saw  such  a  signal 
punishment  to  be  necessary  to  support  the  principles  and  secure 
the  ends  of  his  moral  government. 

But  in  regard  to  the  atonement  by  the  death  of  Christ,  we  have 
more  clear  and  certain  principles  on  which  to  rest  our  conclusion, 
ih»i  in  any  other  case  within  our  knowledge.  For,  in  t!ie  first 
place,  we  know  the  character  of  GxkI,  —  that  he  possesses  infinite 
holiness  and  justice,  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and  that  he  exer- 
<nses  these  attributes  as  Governor  of  the  world.  And  as  God  is 
bdy  and  ji^t,  he  will  manifest  his  holiness  and  justice  in  his  ad- 
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nunistratioii.  And  how  can  he  do  this,  except  by  executing  the 
penalty  of  the  law  in  the  punishment  of  sinners.  His  wisdom 
must  evidently  lead  to  this,  because,  if  sin  exists,  we  can  concei?e 
of  no  other  way  in  which  its  evil  consequences  can  be  prevented, 
and  the  order  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom  secured,  —  no  other 
fit  means  of  accomplishing  the  most  desirable  ends.  Wb  benevo- 
lence must  require  a  manifestation  of  his  displeasure  against  what- 
ever would  tend  to  injure  his  moral  kingdom.  And  how  can  he 
show  his  displeasure,  but  by  withholding  good,  or  inflicting  evil  ? 
The  bestowment  of  happiness  is  an  expression  of  love  and  appro- 
bation. Disapprobation  and  displeasure  cannot  be  shown  in  this 
way.  If  sin  exists,  it  is  from  the  very  nature  of  things  impossiUe 
that  Ood  should  manifest  the  feelings  of  his  mind  req)ecting  it, 
except  by  the  infliction  of  suflfering. 

This  view  of  the  attributes  of  God^  and  of  their  operation  m  a 
moral  government,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  teachings  of  his  word. 
He  has  given  us  plain,  definite  commands,  and  has  encouraged  us 
to  obedience  by  the  promise  of  a  reward,  and  for  disobedience  has 
threatened  punishment.  This  law  expresses  the  mind  of  God  in 
regard  to  our  conduct,  and  develops  the  principles  of  his  moral 
government.  If  you  ask  then  why  God  has  annexed  such  a 
penalty  to  his  law,  and  why  he  will  inflict  such  punishment  upon 
transgressors,  I  answer,  because  he  has  a  benevolent  regard  to 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  and  must  frown  upon  whatever  aims 
to  injure  thoae  interests ;  because  he  is  holy,  and  must  feel  a 
hatred  to  that  which  is  contrary  to  his  holiness ;  because  he  is 
just,  and  must  be  disposed  to  punish  those  who  disobey,  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  criminality ;  and  because  he  is  wise,  and 
m  the  exercise  of  his  wisdom  must  adopt  the  most  suitable  means 
of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom ;  and  if  sm  occurs,  must 
vindicate  his  character,  and  guard  against  the  evil  consequences 
•f  sm,  by  the  only  means  adapted  to  that  purpose,  that  is,  by  a 
righteous  punishment. 

We  see  then  what  is  the  design  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and, 
by  seemg  what  is  the  design  of  that  penalty,  we  see  what  is  the 
necessity  <xf  its  being  executed.    In  the  direct  and  regular  ad- 
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ministration  of  God's  mond  goyemment,  there  is  the  same  neces- 
sity of  his  executing  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  there  is  of  hisaothq; 
according  to  his  own  perfections  and  accomplishing  tlie  great  end 
of  his  government.  The  punishment  of  nnners  is  necessary,  jwl 
as  it  is  necessary  that  Qod  should  exercise  hie  own  infinite  wisdcMm, 
and  justice,  and  goodness.  It  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  necessary 
that  Ood  should  promote  order  and  happiness  in  his  moral  king- 
dom. In  other  words,  it  is  necessary,  just  as  it  is  necessary  thai 
God  should  be  a  good  moral  Governor. 

On  the  same  grounds,  we  prove  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
in  order  to  the  for^veness  of  sin.  If  the  punishment  of  sin  is 
remitted,  and  nothing  comes  in  the  place  of  it  auswermg  the  same 
ends,  then  it  is  evident  God  ceases  to  act  according  to  his  own 
infinite  perfections.  He  ceases  to  be  a  good  moral  governor.  He 
ceases  to  pursue  Uie  order  and  happiness  of  his  kingdom.  He 
^ves  no  adequate  testimony  of  his  displeasure  agunst  sm,  and 
Buffers  that  which  threatens  ruin  to  his  subjects,  to  pass  without 
any  effectual  check.  Suppodng  then  that  sin  is  not  followed  with 
punishment  according  to  the  penalty  of  Uie  law,  how  can  God's 
character  as  a  moral  Governor  appear  m  an  honorable  light,  and 
the  highest  interests  of  his  kingdom  be  secured,  unless  he  subst^ 
tutes  something  in  the  place  of  Uie  punishment  of  sinners,  which 
shall  compass  the  same  ends;  something  which  shall  equally 
manifest  his  holiness  and  justice,  and  his  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  his  kingdom ;  something  ^?hich  shall  as  clearly  show  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  be  as  effectual  a  safeguard  against  its  prevalence.  I 
say  not  now  what  this  substitute  must  be  ;  but  I  say,  if  something 
does  not  come  in  the  place  of  the  threatened  punishment,  which 
shall  equally  answer  the  good  ends  of  punishment,  the  remission 
of  sin  will  occasion  real  injury  to  God's  moral  kingdom.  This  is 
perfectly  plain.  If  the  punishment  of  sin  is  a  fit  luid  effectual 
means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of  exhibit- 
bg  his  character  in  an  honorable  light,  and  if  this  punishment  is 
withheld,  and  nothing  else  take  the  place  of  it,  then  all  the  good 
which  would  have  been  secured  to  moral  being?  by  the  punish- 
ment of  sin,  is  lost,  and  the  glory  of  Gt>d's  holiness,  justice,  and 
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goodness  as  moral  Oovernor,  which  would  hare  been  displayed  by 
executing  the  penalty  of  the  law,  is  obscured. 

But  what  is  that  which,  by  divine  appmntment,  is  substituted 
fbr  the  puniriunent  of  sinners,  and  which  secures  the  same  im- 
portant ends?  According  to  the  opinion  of  some,  it  is  the 
repentance  of  sinners.  But  does  repentance  answer  the  same 
ends  ?  Is  it  adapted  to  answer  them  ?  Does  the  fact  that  on- 
ners  repent,  show  God's  hdinees  and  justice,  as  their  punishment 
shows  it  ?  Does  it  make  God's  hatred  of  sin  equally  apparent  7 
Is  it  an  equally  powerful  check  to  the  commission  of  sin  ?  Is  it 
an  equally  effectual  means  of  promoting  obedience  and  happiness 
among  intelligent  beings  ?  If  so,  then  it  would  be  perfectly  safe 
and  proper,  and  what  eternal  truth  would  seem  to  dictate,  that 
erery  divine  law,  and  every  human  law  too,  should  go  forth  with 
precisely  this  enforcement,  —  that  the  transgressor  must  either 
repent^  or  s^er  punishment.  It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  either 
one  part  or  the  other  of  this  alternative.  It  would  be  just  as 
proper  fbr  the  law  to  say  merely,  the  soul  that  sinneili  shall 
repenty  as  to  say  merely,  the  soul  that  sinneth  shall  die.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  would,  on  this  supposition,  do  fiill  justice  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Lawgiver,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  To 
be  consistent  with  truth,  the  law  must  stand  ilius,  —  the  soul  that 
simieth  shall  either  repent  or  die.  Thus  too  the  most  important 
laws  of  civil  society  ought  to  stand.  The  man  who  commits 
murder  must  repent,  or  die.  The  thief,  the  highwayman,  must 
repent,  or  suffer  imprisonment.  For  who  can  show  any  reason 
why  repentance  may  not  answer  the  ends  of  punishment  in  civil 
society,  as  well  as  under  the  moral  government  of  €k)d  ? 

It  is  indeed  evident  from  Scripture,  that  repentance  does 
secure  for^veness.  But  it  is  equally  evident,  that  the  efficacy 
of  repentance  to  procure  forgiveness,  as  well  as  the  offer  of  for- 
giveness on  the  condition  of  repentance,  is  owing  altogether  to 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  This  is  tiie  ground  of  every 
proposal  which  is  made,  and  of  every  measure  which  is  adopted, 
in  reference  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  Repentance  would  not 
have  been  enjoined  nor  forgiveness  proffisred,  except  in  virtue 
of  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
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The  question  then  retarns,  what  is  that  which  by  dirine 
appointment,  is  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  snmers,  and 
which  answers  the  same  important  ends?  The  true  Scripture 
answer  is,  the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ.  He  redeemed  ua 
from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us.  And  a 
ciyreful  examination  of  the  subject  and  of  the  representations  of 
Scripture  respecting  it,  will  clearly  cdK>w,  tiiat  the  sutforings  of 
Christ  did  in  fact  secure  the  same  ends,  as  would  have  been 
secured  by  the  punishment  of  nnners.  The  death  of  Christ,  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice,  made  known  the  ill  desert  of  sin  and  Qod's 
hatred  of  it,  —  it  showed  that  Ood  is  a  God  of  holiness  and  jus- 
tice and  goodness, — it  manifested  his  high  regard  to  the  principles 
of  a  moral  government,  and  to  the  permiuient  order  and  happiness 
of  intelligent  beings.  And  I  am  sure  that  Christ's  sufferings  for 
our  sins,  connected  with  his  perfect  holiness  and  the  love  whkh 
the  Father  had  for  him,  must  make  an  aj^al  to  the  moral  seno- 
bilities  of  men,  which  will  be,  to  say  the  least,  as  powerful  a  check 
to  the  commission  of  sin,  as  the  infliction  of  deserved  pumshmant 
on  transgressors  themselves  could  have  been. 

We  see  then  that  Christ's  death  was  appomted  by  €k>d  as  a 
substitute  for  the  punishment  of  sinners ;  that  it  answered  the 
same  purposes ;  that  it  made  substantially  the  same  display  of 
God's  attributes  and  the  principles  of  his  government,  and  has 
the  same  efficacy,  though  far  superior  in  degree,  to  promote  the 
permanent  welfare  of  his  kingdom.  Now  cm.  supposition  that 
sinners  are  to  be  exempted  from  merited  punishment,  there  was 
evidently  the  same  necessity  for  an  atonement  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  as  there  would  have  been,  without  that  atonement,  for  the 
punishment  of  sinners.  If  you  know  what  necessity  there  ori^n- 
ally  was  for  annexing  a  penalty  to  the  law,  and  for  inflicting 
punishment  upon  transgressors,  you  know  what  necessity  there 
was  for  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  on  supposition  that 
smners  were  to  be  forgiven.  The  ends,  for  which  a  penalty  was 
annexed  to  the  law,  are  vastiy  important,  and  must  be  accom- 
plished in  one  way  or  another.  If  they  are  not  accomplished 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  by  the  merited  sufferings 
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of  transgreflflors,  there  is  lui  obvious  necesfflfy  that  they  should  be 
aooomplished  in  another  way  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  proviaons 
of  divine  grace,  by  the  substituted  sufferings  of  a  Redeemer. 
Should  not  these  ends  be  accomplished  either  by  the  punishment 
of  fflnners,  or  by  the  death  of  a  substitute,  the  support  of  moral 
government  would  be  taken  away,  sin  would  be  licensed,  and  dis- 
order and  misery  would  reign. 

My  reasomng,  you  perceive,  rests  on  those  attributes  of  God 
and  those  prmciples  of  moral  government,  which  are  made  known 
by  Scripture,  and  by  the  common  course  of  Divine  Providence. 
The  whole  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  God  being  what 
he  is,  a  holy,  just,  and  benevolent  Governor ;  his  subjects  being 
what  they  are,  rational  and  moral  agents ;  and  the  settled  prind- 
jdes  of  his  administration  being  what  they  are ;  there  is  an 
obvious  necesdty  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  sinners 
aocordmg  to  the  tenor  of  the  law,  or,  if  not,  that  their  Redeemer, 
as  a  vicarious  sufferer,  should  endure  that  which  will  answer  the 
same  ends  as  would  have  been  answered  by  the  punishment  of 
sinners.  This  necessity  cannot  be  denied,  without  denying  that 
God  possesses  such  attributes,  or  that  he  has  established  such  a 
government  over  moral  beings,  or  that  moral  beings  are  possessed 
of  such  a  nature  and  are  influenced  in  such  a  manner,  as  the 
Scriptures  show.  When  therefore  we  assert  that  an  atonement 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  forgiveness  of  sb,  and 
that  God  could  not  forgive  sm  without  it,  we  assert  that  which  is 
in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  God.  For  it  is  Uie  same  as  to 
say,  that  God  is  so  good  a  being  that  he  cannot  but  show  his 
displeasure  against  so  destructive  an  evil  as  sin,  and  cannot  but 
seek  the  welfare  of  his  intelligent  o&pring.  If  we  had  lower 
conceptions  of  the  holiness  and  justice  and  universal  benevolence 
of  God  as  (Jovemor  of  the  world,  we  might  think  he  could  veiy 
easily  and  safely  pardon  sin  without  taking  such  pams  to  prepare 
^the  way  for  pardon  and  to  guard  agiunst  the  evils  which  mi^t 
otherwise  flow  firom  it  to  his  moral  kingdom.  Or  if  we  had  lower 
conceptions  of  tiie  criminality  and  hurtful  tendency  of  sin,  we 
mi^t  think  there  was  no  necessity  for  such  a  public  testunony 
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against  it  bj  the  death  of  a  Mediator.  And  it  is  in  my  vieir  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  those  who  deny  die  necessity  of  ui  atones 
ment,  do  entertun  low  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  Ood,  par- 
ticnlarly  of  his  holiness  and  justice  —  and  of  his  benevolence  too 
as  related  to  the  welfare  of  his  vast  moral  empire,  i  They  make 
much  of  God's  compassion  and  kindness  to  sinners,  considered  in 
their  private,  individual  capacity,  and  think  he  need  not  and 
cannot  be  so  severe,  as  to  doom  them  to  hopeless  misery.  But 
they  overlook  the  benevolent  regard  which  he  has  to  the  permit 
nent  order  and  happiness  of  his  universal  kingd<»n.  They  view 
Ood  in  the  light  of  a  judge  who  feels  more  for  a  criminal  at  the 
bar,  than  for  the  whole  community,  and  who  cannot  be  so  severe 
as  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  death  upon  the  guilty  individual, 
though  such  sentence  is  required  by  a  wise  and  necessary  law. 
Those  who  reject  the  atonement  are,  I  think,  chargeable  with 
a  palpable  disregard  of  tiie  most  ^orious  perfections  of  Ood,  with 
underrating  the  evil  of  sin,  and  with  a  manifest  indifierence  to 
the  honor  of  Ghxl's  holy  law  and  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom. 
And  it  is  perfectly  plidn,  that  while  they  reUun  such  low  concep- 
iionB  on  these  subjects,  no  reasoning  whatever  is  likely  to  have 
any  effect  upon  them.  The  only  remedy  for  their  error  in  regard 
to  tiie  atonement  is,  that  through  the  operaticm  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
ttiey  should  be  brought  to  entertain  Scriptural  views  of  Ood,  of 
his  law,  and  of  the  evil  of  sin.  Let  them  be  brought  to  this,  and 
they  will  at  once  see  and  feel,  that  without  atoning  blood  there 
could  be  no  remisdon.  Their  error  is  at  bottom  a  practical  one, 
and  it  ought  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
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THE    DOCTRINE    OF    SUBSTITUTION    OB    YIOARIOUS    SUFFERINGS 
MORE    PARTICULARLY    CONSIDERED. 

I  HAVE  freqnenil;  spoken  of  GhriBt  as  suifering  in  our  stead, 
and  of  his  sufferings  as  vicarioos.  These  and  other  phrases  of 
the  sapie  import  have  been  familiarly  enqdoyed  by  the  most  learned 
and  pious  divines  in  Christendom,  fi^r  the  simple  purpose  of  expre»- 
ing,  in  a  convenient  form,  what  they  have  understood  the  Scrip- 
tures to  teach  as  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  These 
phrases  are  still  in  familiar  use.  They  are  interwoven  witii  the 
religious  discourse  and  associated  with  the  devout  feelings  of 
intelligent  Christians.  And  they  will  in  all  probability  continae 
to  be  employed  much  as  they  have  been.  And  why  should 
they  not?  There  are  no  forms  of  speech  which  seem  better 
suited  to  express  the  very  fiict  which  the  Scriptures  plainly  set 
forth. 

It  is  not  my  present  dengn  to  ^ve  a  particular  and  full  answer  to 
ike  objections  urged  against  die  forms  of  speech  above  mentioned. 
I  propose,  however,  to  show  that  the  same  objections  lie  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  and  against  the  language  by  which 
the  Scriptures  teach  the  doctrine.  It  is  said  by  those  who  object 
to  the  common  phraseology,  that  if  Christ  took  the  place  of  an- 
ners  and  suffered  in  their  stead,  neither  law  nor  justice  could 
demand  more  of  them.  And  how  could  the  wrath  of  (rod  abide 
on  them,  as  it  does  even  on  the  elect  before  they  believe,  after 
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Christ  had  endured  the  cnrBe  of  the  law  as  their  substitute  T 
Now  just  take  the  expression  of  Scripture,  "that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins/'  — "  that  he  sufiered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust."  The  objector  may  saj,  if  Christ  has  died  for  our  sins, 
how  can  we  also  be  exposed  to  die  for  them  T  After  our  Re- 
deemer has  suffered  for  us,  how  could  it  be  just  in  God  still  to 
punish  us  for  our  sins,  and  that  as  severely  as  though  Christ  had 
never  suffered  ?  Does  not  this  imply  either  that  all  which  Christ 
suffered  for  our  sins  stands  for  nothing,  or  that  God  considers  it 
rigjbt  to  require  a  double  punishment  for  the  same  sins,  first  of 
Christ,  and  then  of  us  ? 

The  objection,  you  see,  is  as  plausible  against  the  language  of 
Scripture,  as  against  the  phrases  above  mentioned.  And  it  is  so 
&r  a  very  plain  reason,  namely,  that  these  phrases  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  evidently  mean  the  same  thing.  This  is  the 
answer  I  pve  to  those  who  profess  to  hold  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  atcmement,  and  yet  object  to  the  common  method  of  designating 
the  suflerings  of  Christ,  as  substituted,  or  vicarious. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  substitution  never  implies,  that 
the  thing  substituted  is  exaotiy  like  that  for  which  it  is  substi- 
tuted. The  cimtrary  is  generally  implied,  that  is,  one  tiling  is 
substituted  m  place  of  another,  becauie  it  i$  different^  and  %$ 
therefore  preferred.  For  example,  a  man  lays  aside  strong  drink, 
and  substitutes  water  in  its  place.  A  bank  note  is  a  substitute 
for  silver  and  gold. 

But  if  substitution  does  not  imply  that  the  thmg  substituted  has 
an  exact  likeness  to  that  for  which  it  is  substituted,  what  does  it 
imply  ?  It  implies,  that  it  answers^  or  z$  intended  to  tmmoer  th^ 
$ame  or  a  rimSar  purpose.  It  comes  in  the  place  of  the  other,  as 
to  its  use,  or  end.  Water  ^ves  refreshment  better  than  stnmg 
drink,  and  is  therefore  substituted  for  it.  A  bank  note  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  silver  and  gold,  because  in  pecuniary  transactions  it 
answers  the  same  purpose,  althou^  in  respect  to  the  other  uses 
of  silver  and  gold  it  cannot  be  a  substitute.  It  is  true  generally, 
tbat  one  thing  is  spoken  of  as  a  substitute  for  another  not  in  all 
respects,  but  only  in  the  particular  respect  intended.    The  design 
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of  substitution,  and  its  necessary  limitations,  must  in  eyery  in- 
stance be  determined  from  Scripture  and  from  the  obvious  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  substitution  in  the  case  before  us  relates  to  the  ends  of 
punishment  in  God's  moral  administration.  If  Christ's  suffer- 
ings answered  the  same  ends,  as  would  have  been  answered  by 
our  enduring  the  sufferings  which  are  deserved,  his  sufferings  are 
in  that  respect  vicarious.  The  language  is  here  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  commonly  used  m  reference  to  other  sub- 
jects. So  that  if  it  is  liable  to  objections  when  used  in  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  it  is  equally  so  when  used  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  subjects.  The  mistake  in  this,  as  in  other 
instances,  has  arisen  firom  pressing  the  meaning  of  language  be- 
yond due  limits,  and  carrying  it  to  an  unreasonable  extreme. 

But  the  chief  object  I  now  have  in  view,  is  to  show,  that  unlest 
Ckrigt  was  <mr  sybsHtiUey  and  hU  sufferings  viccarioxus,  Ms  death 
could  not  have  answered  the  ends  intended.  Suppose  then,  the 
holy  Saviour  had  died,  not  as  our  substitute,  not  in  our  place,  bat, 
so  to  speak,  in  his  own  place,  or  for  himself.  What  display  could 
his  death  have  made  of  the  moral  perfections  of  Gt)d  ?  How 
could  it  have  shown  his  hatred  of  sin,  or  his  justice  in  punishing 
it  ?  And  how  could  it  have  given  support  to  his  law  ?  Let  a 
perfectly  holy  angel  be  exhibited  before  intelligent,  moral  bemgs 
as  an  example  of  extraordinary  suffering.  How  can  this  show 
God's  hatred  of  sin  —  seeing  the  angel  has  no  sin  ^hlch  God  caa 
hate,  and  for  which  he  can  inflict  suffering  ?  How  can  it  show 
God's  justice  —  seemg  the  angel  has  done  nothing  for  which 
justice  can  inflict  evil  upon  him  ?  How  can  it  support  God'd  \%^ 
—  seeing  it  is  an  event  directly  in  the  faco  of  that  law^ — an  in- 
«tance  of  great  suffering  without  any  thing  to  d^^erve  it,  and 
where  the  law  promised  unmingled  enjoyment  t  Would  not  the 
impression  made  by  such  an  example  of  Baffering,  considered  by 
itself,  be  dishonorable  to  the  supreme  Lawgiver,  and  to  his  Law? 
Would  it  not  indicate,  that  he  was  displeased  with  holiness  ? 
Would  it  not  imply  that  he  was  wanting  in  that  principle  of  justsc^i 
whaohwookl  lead  him  to  treat  his  subjects  according  to  titek 
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character  ?  Would  it  not  detract  from  the  influence  of  law,  as  it 
would  evidently  be  a  frown  upon  obedience  ?  Such  clearly  would 
be  the  tendency  of  severe  suffering  in  a  holy  angel.  And  such,  but 
gtin  more  hazardous  and  dreadful,  would  be  the  tendency  of  suf- 
fering in  the  Son  of  God,  standing  by  himself,  and  suffering  on  his 
own  account.  It  would  produce  confusion  and  darkness  and-  dis- 
tress in  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  would  subvert  his  moral  goven^ 
ment.  Now  what  posEdble  way  is  there,  in  which  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  could  manifest  the  ri^teousness  of  God  as  a  moral 
Crovemor,  or  give  support  to  his  law,  or  answer  any  good  end  what- 
ever, except  by  his  coming  into  a  real  and  very  near  relation  to 
sinners,  and  so  occupying  their  place,  that,  in  the  eye  of  God 
and  his  kingdom,  his  sufferings  shall  he  instead  of  theirs  f  Iffis 
relation  to  sinners  must  be  no  fiction,  no  illusion,  but  a  reality. 
As  a  sufferer,  he  must  be  substituted  for  them.  And  as  to  the 
ends  to  be  answered  by  the  penalty  of  ihe  law,  his  sufierings 
must  stand  in  the  place  of  theirs ;  ttiat  is,  he  must  s^er  and  die 
for  their  sins,  instead  of  their  suffering  for  their  own  sins.  I 
say,  there  must  be  this  substitution.  Christ  must  stand  in  the 
place  of  sinners,  and  his  sufferings  must  be  vicarious,  or  they 
could  not  in  any  conceivable  way  answer  the  ends  above  mention- 
ed. They  could  not  manifest  God's  hatred  of  sin,  for  on  tiiat 
supposition  his  sufferings  would  not  in  any  sense  be  on  account 
of  sin.  They  cert^nly  would  not  be  for  his  own  sin ;  and  they 
would  not  be  for  our  sin,  as  that  would  be  making  his  suflkring9 
stand  in  the  place  of  ours.  There  must  be  this  substitution,  or  his 
sufferings  could  not  manifest  God's  regard  to  his  law,  and  his  de- 
termination to  support  its  authority.  For  m  case  of  transgressicm, 
there  is  no  conceivable  way,  in  which  God  can  manifest  this  re- 
gard to  his  law,  but  by  the  infliction  of  evil  for  the  transgression. 
The  direct  way  of  doing  this  as  pointed  out  by  the  law,  is  to  in- 
ffict  the  merited  evil  upon  transgressors  themselves.  If  the 
penalty  of  the  law  is  not  executed  upon  them,  and  if  no  one  comes 
in  to  endure  it  in  their  place,  and  on  account  of  their  transgres- 
sion, then  what  does  God  do  to  show  a  regard  to  his  law,  or  to 
support  its  authority?    Nothing,  but  pardoning  mn;  that  is, 
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no&ing  but  not  executing  the  penaUy.  Unless  Christ's  soSbriogi 
refer  to  this  penalty,  and  come  in  the  place  of  our  merited  paniah- 
ment  in  such  a  manner  that  thej  shall  truly  he  for  our  sinSy  they 
cannot  in  any  way  show  God's  regard  to  his  violated  law  and  h^ 
determination  to  support  its  authority.  The  law  was  violated  by 
«M.  And  any  sufferings  which  can  answer  the  purpose  of  suppori- 
mg  this  law,  thus  violated,  and  preventing  the  evil  consequences 
fji  our  transgressions,  must  evidently  be  either  our  own  mfferingz^ 
or  the  mfferinge  of  another  in  our  flace^  and  on  our  occounL 
Here  we  are  brought  back  to  the  Scripture  representation,  that 
^  Christ  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  ihe  unjust."  It  is  this 
vicarioumees  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  ^ves  them  their 
significancy  and  their  efficacy.  As  his  sufferings  came  in  the 
place  of  the  just  sufferings  of  transgressors,  they  answered  the 
same  ends,  making  the  same  displays  of  the  attributes  of  Crod,  and 
^ving  the  same  support  to  his  holy  law. 

Several  speculative  writers,  who  are  counted  on  the  aide  of 
orthodoxy,  seem  to  have  made  it  their  budness  to  show  what  the 
Scriptures  ought  to  teach  as  to  the  atonement,  not  what  they  4o 
teach.  And  some  of  these  writers  inquire,  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  lay  aside  tiie  use  of  those  phrases  which  represent 
Christ  as  suffering  in  our  stead,  and  whether  other  forms  of  speedi 
might  not  be  introduced,  which  would  express  what  we  int^ 
more  clearly.  To  this  I  reply,  first,  that  there  a]q)earB  to  be  no 
language  which  so  obviously  and  perfectly  agrees  with  the  trtie 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  as  that  which  represents  Christ  as  our 
substitute,  and  his  sufferings  as  ricarious.  Secondly;  suj^xMe 
that  this  language  has  been  misapprehended,  and  that  it  may  in 
some  instances  occasion  erroneous  ideas ;  still  I  am  confident  that 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued  is,  not  to  lay  aside  the  language, 
but  clearly  to  exfJain  it,  and  to  use  it  in  a  proper  manner.  And 
as  the  language  is  so  well  suited  to  the  subject,  this  may  easily  be 
done.  And  in  regard  to  such  cases  generally,  it  seems  to  me 
altogether  expedient,  and  likely  to  promote  the  cause  of  Chiist, 
to  retain  the  words  and  phrases  which  are  in  good  use,  still  d<»ng 
all  we  can  to  disentangle  them  from  faJse  and  ambiguous  signifi- 
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cations,  and  to  mnke  tiiem  flie  medhun  of  conveying  the  truth 
deariy  and  exactij  to  the  minds  of  men. 

Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  give  a  correct  definition  of 
iiie  atonement.     On  tiiis  subject  I  shall  offer  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Erery  just  definition,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  must  clewrly 
express  the  principal  properties  belonging  to  the  thing  defined, 
especially  those  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  things.  That 
surely  cannot  be  a  just  and  adequate  definition,  which  will  apfdy 
to  other  thing?  as  well  as  the  thing  defined^ 

2b  atone  for^  in  its  common  use,  signifies  to  make  amends  for 
an  ir^vryy  or  to  give  9abUf action  far  an  offence.  But  our  present 
eoncem  is  with  tiie  word  in  the  theological  sense.  What  is  the 
atonement  which  tiie  gospel  reveals,  and  which  prepares  the  way 
for  our  salvation  ?  Suppose  it  should  be  defined  thus :  the  atone- 
ment is  that  which  brings  about  a  reconciliation  between  God  and 
finners,  or  that  which  prepares  the  way  for  our  salvation.  I  do 
not  regard  these  definitions  as  false  or  moorrect,  but  as  d^edtioe. 
We  could  never  learn  from  such  definitions  as  these,  whether  the 
atonement  which  brings  about  tiie  reconciliation,  or  prepares  the 
way  for  our  fbr^venees,  was  made  by  ourselves,  or  by  an  angel, 
or  by  Christ ;  nor  could  we  learn  whether  it  was  made  by  per- 
fanning  some  useful  action,  or  by  enduring  suffering,  or  by  some 
other  consideration.  These  definitions  fail  of  jiving  a  full  and 
qsecific  deecripti(m  of  the  thmg  intended.  It  is  as  though  I 
diould  ask,  what  a  thief,  now  in  prison,  owes  to  civil  government ; 
and  instead  of  pointing  out  tiie  exact  punishment  which  the  law 
threatens  for  stealing,  you  should  say  indefinitely,  he  owes  that 
'  which  will  answer  the  demands  of  justice,  and  which,  when  paid, 
will  restore  him  to  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Suppose  then  that 
any  (me  dtould  define  the  atonement  to  be  that  which  displays  the 
holiness  and  justice  of  God  as  moral  Governor,  and  gives  support 
and  influence  to  his  law.  Such  a  definition  as  this,  besides  being 
too  general,  would  want  one  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  good 
definition,  namely,  a  clear  distinction  between  tiie  thmg  defined 
Md  everythmg  ebe.    There  are  very  many  things  which  diqilay 
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ike  holiness  and  jostice  of  Qod,  and  pve  support  to  his  law.  The 
destraction  of  the  world  bj  a  deluge,  and  of  Sodom  by  fire,  sod 
of  Jerusalem  bj  the  Roman  army,  and  a  thousand  oiher  mslances 
of  punishment,  have  disjdayed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  Ood  as  moral  Governor,  and  vindicated  and  sup- 
ported lus  law.  Such  a  definition  would  make  no  distincti(m 
between  the  atonement  of  Christ  and  any  signid  punishment  of  the 
wicked.  And  surely  that  must  be  a  very  defective  definition, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  sufierings  of  Christ  and 
the  punishment  of  transgressors,  and  which  will  apply  to  one  of 
them  just  as  well  as  to  the  other. 

But  it  may  be  said,  this  is  the  representation  which  is  mado  of 
the  atonement  in  Bom.  3  :  25  ;  ''  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  fietith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  ri^teou»- 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins/'  etc.  Here  the  Apostie  represents 
the  atonement  as  designed  to  declare  or  make  manifest  the  ri^t* 
eousness  of  Qoi.  Be  it  so.  It  was  evidentiy  one  of  the  objects 
of  Christ's  death  to  dedare  the  righteousness  of  God.  But  poiist- 
ing  out  one  of  the  objects  of  Christ's  death  is  not  to  give  a  satis* 
fiu)tory  definition  of  the  atonement.  We  know  it  is  the  object  of 
everythmg  which  exists  to  display  the  g)ory  of  God«  But  it  is  no 
proper  definition  of  any  one  particular  thing  to  say,  it  is  that 
which  displays  the  glory  of  God.  The  sin^  text  referred  to  does 
not  stop  with  saying,  that  the  prc^tiation  for  sin  was  designed  to 
declare  the  righteousness  of  God.  It  goes  further,  and  mfem 
ViBwho  made  the  propitiation^  tmd  th(U  h$  made  U  if^  kU  Uood^mi 
that  it  woe  made  to  proewre  the  forgiveneee  qf  our  miM.  So  thati 
if  we  would  give  a  definition  of  the  atonement  that  shall  o(N^ 
respond  merely  with  this  sm^e  passage,  we  must  do  more  than  • 
say,it  is  that  which  displays  the  holiness  and  righteovisness  of  God. 
We  are  here  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  made  propitiation  by  hii 
blood  for  tiie  purpose  of  declaring  God's  righteousness,  so  that  he 
mij^t  be  just  and  the  justifler  of  those  who  believe.  But  in 
makii^  out  a  definition  of  this  great  doctrine  of  Christiamty,  we 
most  not  confine  ourselves  to  a  aingb  passage  of  Soriptvre,  but 
4iitteiid  to  all  the  passages  whieh  relate  to  the  Sidye^    Awl  thsi 
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we  must  frftme  a  defiaition  tiiat  shall  contain  a  pbun  onUine  of  the 
tnbjeet,  and  dktmgaiah  it  bom  eTeiytbing  else.  Now  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  &e  momentous  fitot|  that  Cfhritt  di$d  a$  an  txpiatory 
mcr^iee.  A  definition  of  the  atonement  must  then  contain  this 
&ct  But  ^  Soriptoree  teach  also  that  Christ  snflfered  and  died, 
not  on  acooont  of  any  sin  in  himself,  but  Jbr  aur  Wn«,  the  jw.t 
for  ike  wnfutt.  'Rna  essential  point  mnst  be  contained  in  a  just 
definition,  especiallj  as  this  vicariousness  of  his  sufferings  is  the 
eireamskance  which  distinguishes  them  from  the  snftrings  which 
moral  agents  endure  on  account  of  their  own  sins.  The  Scrip* 
tures  further  teach,  that  CTuriH  hyhU  death  fnainiife%ted  Q-odCs 
righteousness^  and  they  teach  by  implication  Uiat  Us  death  an- 
swered  the  $ame  ends  as  would  have  hem  answered  hy  our  suffer- 
ing for  auredves  the  penalty  of  the  violated  law.  This  de^gn  and 
etfect  of  the  atonement,  in  respect  to  the  divine  character  and 
administration,  must  be  mentioned  in  the  definiticm,  as  also  its 
demgn  and  eflfect  m  regard  to  us ;  Uiat  is,  our  forgiveness  and 
eotfg>lete  salvation.  Theselthink  are  tiiemain  points  in  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrine  of  atonement ;  and  these  are  su£Scient  to  show  its  na- 
tore,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  everything  else.  If  then  you  inquire 
in  what  did  the  atonement,  which  the  Scriptures  reveal,  primarily 
consist,  or  by  what  was  it  made  ?  I  reply,  by  Christie  sigfferingfor 
our  sine  J  in  our  steady  that  is,  iy  ^  vicarioiu  sufferings.  If  you  in- 
quire what  ends  ttiese  vicarious  sufferings  answered  ?  I  reply,  as  to 
God  and  his  law,  they  answered  substantially  the  same  ends  as 
would  have  been  answered  by  our  suflering  for  our  own  rins ;  and . 
their  end  as  to  us,  was  to  procure  our  forgiveness  and  eternal  life, 
including  sanctification  and  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  •  A  brief 
definition  of  the  atonement  then  mi^t  be  given  in  some  such 
manner  as  this :  IL  is  Christ^  s  obedienee  tmto  death,  even  the  death 
qfthe  erosSy  in  the  place  of  simmers,  for  the  purpose  cf  vindicating 
ihe  violated  law,  manifesting  the  righteousness  of  Ghd,  making 
expiation  for  sin,  and  procuring  forgiveness,  sanctification,  and 
eternal  life  for  dU  believers.  I  do  not  ^ve  this  as  the  only  proper 
definition ;  for  it  may  be  varied,  and  made  more  or  lees  particular 
and  full,  as  occasion  requires. 
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Rev.  George  Payne,  LL.  D.,  says ;  **  The  atcmement  viay  be 
defined  as  tiiat  satisfiAoticm  for  rin,  which  was  rendered  to  God  as 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  worid,  by  the  perfect  obedience  unto 
death  of  onr  Lord  Jesns  Christ,  —  a  satisfiM^ioD  which  has  re- 
moved every  obstacle,  resulting  from  the  divine  perfections  and 
government,  to  the  bestowment  of  mercy  apon  ttie  goiliy/'  But 
however  varied  and  however  short  the  definition  may  be,  it  shoidd 
always  present  such  an  oufline  of  the  doctrine  as  will  show  what 
it  is  according  to  the  Scriptores,  and  will  clearly  fiatingiiish  it 
from  everything  else. 
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PBOPITIATION.  SATISFACTION  OF  JUSTICB.  DIP  CHRIST  AHSWm 
THB  BBMANDS  OF  THB  LAW  AND  Bia)URB  ITS  PENALTY  7  im> 
HB  PAY  THB  DBBT  OF  SINNERS  ?  BID  HE  CANCEL  THE 
GLAIMS  OF  THE  LAW  AGAINST  TRANSQRBSSORS  ? 

It  is  mj  earnest  and  devout  deore  to  treat  tUs  fMmdatMn 
doctiiiie  in  such  a  maoner,  that  nofting  shall  be  left  donbtfol 
or  obscure.  It  is  therefore  my  intention,  though  it  may  render 
some  repetition  nnayoidaUey  to  ezidam  several  phrases  and  answer 
several  inquiries  relating  to  the  snbject  more  diiNuieftly  and  fiilly^ 
than  was  coneastent  with  my  plan  in  the  preceding  Lectores. 

1.  Ohritt  %9  Mid  to  have  made  a  propUiaUon  for  our  9in». 
What  is  the  predu  miming  of  thU  exfprtwim^  and  <f  other 
tmilar  expreeeionsf 

The  words  propitiationy  atonement^  and  reeonaXationj  have  the 
same  general  sense ;  that  is,  the  fneane  qf  rendering  Ohd  jmh 
pUiout  to  9inner$j  —  the  means  of  avertmg  merited  ponishment 
from  them,  bringing  about  a  reooncilii^aon  between  them  and  Qod, 
and  procuring  his  special  Betvor*  The  change  produced  in  this 
case  is  not  in  the  character  or  any  of  the  attributes  of  Ood,  b«t 
in  his  admimstratiim  towenrds  sinners^  and  in  their  dhoBtacUr  and 
staU,  The  perfections  and  purposes  of  Qod  and  the  principles  of 
his  government,  are  absdutely  immutable.  But  this  very  in^ 
mntabilhy  df  God  may,  under  a  change  of  circumstances,  lead  to 
a  diange  in  his  conduct  towards  his  creatures,  and  this  may  be 
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fidlowed  by  a  change  in  ibem.  As  sinners,  we  deserve  pmusb- 
ment,  and  Qoij  as  onr  Law^yer  and  Judge,  has  threatened  to 
inflict  it.  But  on  account  of  a  new  and  most  important  mea- 
sure in  the  moral  world,  that  is,  the  mediation  of  Christ,  he  for- 
g^yes  our  sins,  and  treats  us  with  ficiyor.  What  Christ  did  and 
suffered  in  our  behalf,  proeured  tkU  favor ^  and  this  is  the  same  as 
to  say,  it  rendered  God  propUunu.  It  is  scnnetimes  said  the 
atonement  rendered  God  merciful.  And  this  is  true,  if  God's 
being  merciful  means,  his  actually  exercising  mercy  towards  us, 
or  bestowing  upon  us  the  blessings  of  hk  mercy.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  many  instances,  and  always  when  we 
pray  that  God  would  be  merciful  to  us.  We  do  not  pray  tiiat  God 
would  change  his  perfections,  but  that  he  would  bestow  upon  us 
Ae  firuits  of  his  compassion  and  loye.  Unitarians  reject  the  doc- 
trine of  atonement  on  the  pretence  that  it  represents  God  as 
wanting  in  mercy,  and  as  needing  to  be  wrou^t  upon  by  some- 
ttiing  from  without,  bdfore  he  can  be  induced  to  show  us  any 
&yor.  But  they  are  plainly  inccmsistent  with  themselves;  ftr 
they  represent  repentance  as  the  means  of  procuring  divine  f(M^ 
giveness  and  favor.  And  with  refer^ce  to  their  imnciples,  we 
might  very  properly  ask  them,  is  God  so  wanting  m  kindness  that 
he  must  be  wrought  upon  by  our  repentance,  before  he  can  be 
willing  to  bestow  &vors  upon  us  ?  To  say  that  God  will  be  &vor- 
able  to  sinners  on  oondition  of  their  repentance,  or  that  repent- 
ance is  the  appropriate  means  of  i»rocuiing  God's  &vor,  implies 
just  as  much  want  of  goodness  in  God,  and  just  as  much  change- 
ableness,  as'to  say  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  pn>- 
ouring  his  favor.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  these 
implies  that  Qoi  is  changeable,  any  more  than  saying  that  the 
wickedness  of  men  brings  his  judgments  upon  them,  or  is  the 
reason  why  he  inflicts  evil.  The  &ct  is,  that  if  God  is  infinitely 
and  immutably  wise  and  good,  he  must  conform  his  administaratioii 
to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  his  subjects,  and  the  state 
of  things  in  his  Idngdom.  His  varying  his  conduct  as  circum- 
ilancee  vary,  results  from  his  unchangeable  perfection.  So  whm 
we  assert  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  means  of  rendering  God 
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propitious  to  ttnnen,  or  the  means  of  procurmg  their  for^yeiwM, 
we  are  &r  trom  implyiiig  that  God  is  not,  in  himself^  infimtelj  and 
onehangeaUj  wise  and  good ;  for  it  was  in  &ct  God's  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness  which  fixed  upon  the  death  of  Christ  as  the 
means  of  procuring  salvation  for  sinners.  And  when  we  assert 
this,  we  are  far  from  imjdyiQg  any  change  in  the  character  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  the  atonement  produces  its  e&ct,  not  upon  th$ 
perfeeiwfu  of  hi$  7ua.wre^  but  upon  the  aet$  of  hh  admiimtratian  ; 
that  i8^  upon  kU  treatiment  of  tinners.  This  yiew  of  the  subjeot 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we  see  of  the  dispensations 
of  proTidence,  and  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  Many 
changes  occur  in  Hbe  course  of  providence,  changes  from  mercy 
to  judgment,  and  from  judgment  to  mercy.  Scripture  tea^dies 
that  God  set  forth  Christ  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  that  he  mi^ 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  them  who  believe ;  implying  that, 
without  such  a  propitiation,  he  could  not  pardon  and  save  them 
consistently  witii  his  justice.  PropUiatianj  I  have  said,  it  that 
whUh  re/nden  Chd  propkiouMj  or  seeutres  his  favor.  But  this 
paro^ntiation,  let  it  be  remembered,  does  not  take  away  or  diminish 
God's  opposition  to  the  sinful  character  of  transgressors.  Instead 
of  this,  it  makes  that  q)pQsiti(m  more  visible.  It  does  not  take 
away  <Mr  diminish  God's  hatred  of  siu ;  but  more  clearly  manifests 
it.  It  does  not  lower  the  demand  of  love  and  obedience  which  he 
makes  upcm  us  in  his  law,  but  confirms  it.  It  does  not  alter  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  or  detract  from  its  severity,  but  establishes 
and  vindicates  it  as  perfectiy  just.  It  is  evidently  in  these  and 
rimilur  ways,  that  the  death  of  Christ  becomes  a  propitiaticm  finr 
sin,  and  thus  procures  salvati^m  for  sinners  on  the  conditiims  pre- 
scribed in  the  gospel. 

2.  M  has  been  common  to  represent  the  sufferings  of  Christy  or 
Ms  expiatory  sacrificey  as  a  sati^actian  to  dhnne  justiee.  What 
does  this  representation  mean  f    And  is  it  just  and  proper  ? 

Reply.  The  ori^nal  and  exact  sense  of  the  word  satis£Bu;tioii 
IS,  doing  enough — doing  whoA  is  si^fident.  And  this  is  the 
Bitf\n»^g  which  the  word  commonly  conveys.  Satisfiiction  in  any 
is,  doing  what  is  required  —  doing  enough —  doing  what  ia 
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imemmxj.  Now  as  to  the  deadi  of  Ohrbt  bj  itUeh  the  ttoM» 
neot  was  made  ;  —  who  but  CM  k  oompetent  to  j«dge  wfaedier 
enoa^  was  done -^  whether  all  was  done  whieh  theoase  re* 
qtdred  ?  And  what  is  the  judgment  of  God  ?  Bj  appointiig 
tte  death  of  Christ  as  a  propitiaticm,  that  is,  as  a  means  of  pre* 
oiurmg  fbrgiyeness  for  sbmers,  he  clearly  expressed  his  miod,  and 
showed  that  he  judged  it  to  be  sufficient  —  to  be  all  that  the  east 
required.  He  showed  that  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  Had  he  nst 
se«i  it  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  he  would  not  haTe  ap> 
pointed  it 

But  was  divine  JutUee  satisfied  ?  Answer.  When  we  ny 
that  justice  ais  an  attribute  of  Ood,  or  as  a  principle  of  his  gav- 
wnment,  is  satisfied,  we  permmffy  justice ;  we  ^)eak  of  it  ai 
ttiou^  it  w^re  a  person.  3^  figure  of  speech  is  yeiy  comuMi. 
I  have  no  olgection  to  it  But  we  shall  do  well  to  remembw  thii 
it  is  a  figure  of  speech.  We  come  then  to  the  question;  ii 
divine  justice  satisfied  with  Christ  crucified  as  a  propitiatkm  bt 
sb  ?  To  determine  this,  oonsider  a  little  what  is  the  object  of 
divine  justice — what  it  aims  at^— what  it  seeks  to  do.  Eze^ 
dsed  according  to  the  common,  regular  course  of  a  moral  govern- 
ment,  justice  seeks  the  punishment  of  offimders.  2%it  w  jte 
proximate  end.  But  what  is  its  tdtimaU  end  ?  What  does  jua* 
tioe  ultimately  aim  to  accomplish  by  punishment?  ^Die  end 
aimed  at  in  punishment  is,  manifiwtly,  to  diqday  the  moral  diai^ 
aeter  of  Gk>d,  to  express  his  mind  as  to  the  goodness  of  his  lav 
and  the  evil  of  sin,  to  support  his  government,  and  to  secure  the 
hi^est  wel&re  of  his  kingdom.  We  know  this  is  tiie  end  aimed 
at,  because  it  is  the  end  actually  accomplished.  Now  all  think* 
ing  men  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  believe  that  the 
vicarious  sufierings  of  Christ  answered  all  the  great,  idtimate 
ends  which  divine  justice  sought  in  tiie  merited  punishment  of 
transgressors  —  all  the  ends  which  would  have  been  answered, 
had  that  punishment  been  fully  executed  upon  them.  If  then  all 
the  important  ends,  which  justice  souj^t  and  which  it  would 
have  accomplished  by  the  punishneot  of  sinners,  are  aeeoi^ 
plished  by  tiie  deatii  of  Christ ;  how  can  it  be  otherwise  than  thai 
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is  aaftiflfied  7  It  seemB  evident  that  difine  jualioe  mati 
be  A8  well  satiBfied  with  the  safferings  of  Christ,  as  witti  the  pnn- 
kbment  of  siimers,  if  those  wBdxmff  perfeotij  answered  the  ends 
which  it  aiaM  at.  If  Christ's  sufferings  manifest  the  righteoos- 
Bsss  of  Oody  and  honor  his  ohafaoter  as  much  as  the  pumshmoik 
cf  sinners  could  hare  done ;  if  the j  do  as  much  to  disooont^ 
nance  sin,  to  give  influence  to  law,  and  to  promote  order  and  hap* 
pfaieis  among  intelligent  beingi ;  what  more  can  justiee  ask  ? 
This  is  all  that  the  case  calls  for.  Justiee,  seeing  the  good  it 
aimed  at  fully  acc(»Kidished,  says,  it  u  enough.  Intelligent, 
noral  beingn  cannot  regard  pain  or  suffering,  m  itself  considered, 
as  a  good,  as  an  olgect  of  desire.  Whenever  it  is  conddered  as 
daein^,  it  is  on  accomit  of  the  relation  it  has  to  sm,  its  pct>* 
eonng  cause,  and  to  the  ends  which  it  is  to  answer.  In  this,  I  tUnk 
att  must  agree.  And  so  unquestionably  divine  justice  regards  ik 
For  divine  justice  is  not  a  Uind  principle  aiming  at  no  end ; 
wmA  less  is  it  a  malevolent  parmcqde  aiming  at  a  bad  end,  and 
dalil^ting  to  inflict  needless  pain.  Now  if  divine  justice  regards 
the  merited  punishment  of  sinners  as  deiirable,  on  account  of  the 
sads  to  be  answered  by  it,  tt  will  fix  the  degree  of  punishment  as 
the  ends  of  punishment  require.  If  the  ends  to  be  answered  by 
panishment  absolutely  require  that  sinners,  in  their  own  persons, 
should  suffer  a  great  and  endless  misery ;  justice  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  tiiat.  If  the  imp(»iant  ends  which  justice 
aims  at  can  be  accomplidied  by  a  smaU  panisfasnent,  it  is  satiified 
with  a  small  punishment.  And  if  all  tile  ends  of  punishment  nt 
perfectly  and  safely  accomplished  in  another  way,  that  is,  by  the 
suftringB  of  a  substitute ;  then  justice  is  satisfied  with  tiiat,  sad 
as  well  satisfied  as  it  could  be  by  the  merited  punishment  of  Bi»- 
ners  themselves.  In  tiiis  last  case,  it  is  satisfied,  not  by  the 
executkm  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  upon  sinners,  but  by  some* 
tivng  else  of  as  much  value,  scnoettuag  which  answers  all  tiie  ends 
sivied  at  as  wdl.  If  God  realfy  looks  upon  the  punishment  of 
sinners  as  desirable^m  itself  considered,  why  has  he  tsken  somudii 
pains  to  save  them  firam  it  2  And  if  he  looks  upon  the  happinesa 
YOU  n.  4A 
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of  sinners  as  m  itself  undesirable,  then  why  has  he  done  so  nnwh 
to  secure  it  ? 

Should  jou  find  any  diflicnlty  remaining,  jou  may  perhaps 
remove  it  by  varying  the  j^raseology.  To  ask  whettier  the  jm^ 
tide  of  God  is  satisfied,  is  tiie  same  in  regard  to  sense,  as  to  ask 
wheiher  a  just  Chd  is  satisfied,  or  whetiiier  God  is  satisfied  m 
respect  to  his  justice  f  For  surely  we  are  not  to  conceive  ttaft 
God  and  his  justice  are  two  separate  beings.  The  queetiai  is 
Ihen,  whether  God,  as  a  just  moral  Governor,  is  satisfied  with  tiie 
sufferings  of  Christ,  instead  of  the  punishment  of  sinners  ?  Now 
if  he  »  not  satisfied  with  it,  Ihen  why  did  he  appoint  it  ?  And 
why  has  he  in  so  many  ways  shown  his  approbation  of  it  ?  Why 
was  he  so  well  pleased  in  Christ,  who  came  for  the  very  purpose 
of  suffering  in  our  stead,  and  thus  procuring  our  salvation? 
Why  did  he  raise  Christ  from  the  dead,  tjius  giving  testiraoaj 
that  he  accepted  tjie  sacrifice  he  had  made  by  his  death,  and  con- 
firming him  in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer  ?  And  why  does  he 
offer  eternal  life  to  sinners,  imd  actually  bestow  it  upon  believers, 
on  tjie  ground  of  Christ's  death  ?  The  whole  expression  wfaidi 
God  has  made  of  his  own  mind  in  regard  to  the  vicarious  deaili 
of  Christ,  is  an  expression  of  perfect  satis&ction. 

Farth^.  If  the  justice  of  Gk)d  is  not  satisfied  witii  tiie  expi- 
atory sacrifice  of  Christ,  then  where  is  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
attributes  ?  If  justace  is  not  satisfied,  then  justice  and  God's 
other  attributes  are  not  agreed.  Benevolence  or  goodness  is 
satisfied  ;  wisdom  is  satisfied  ;  but  justice  is  not  satisfied.  And 
so  God's  attributes  are  at  war  among  themselves.  Or  if  you 
speak  of  Crod  himself;  then  the  substituted  sufierings  satisfied 
him,  as  to  his  benevolence  and  mercy,  and  satisfied  him  as  to  Us 
wisdom,  but  did  not  satisfy  him  as  to  his  justice.  As  to  his  jus- 
tice, the  death  of  Christ  is  not  etaough.  Though  it  answered  aH 
the  ends  of  punishment  as  to  the  character  and  government  of 
God,  tlie  honor  of  his  law,  and  the  order  and  happiness  of  Ub 
kingdom,  yet  justice  does  not  feel  this  to  be  sufficient.  li  is 
stai  dissatisfied.  Why?  Because  nnners  themselves  are  not 
punished  as  they  deserve.    Divine  jostioe  will  never  be  at 
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irbfle  any  are  saved.  It  will  always  feel  a  craviDg  desire,  whisb 
nothing  ean  satisfy  bat  the  endless  misery  of  all  pardoned  offiHH 
dars ; — while  it  is  still  tme  that  God's  holiness  and  righteousBeas 
and  the  evil  of  sinning  against  him  are  more  clearly  displayedi 
his  whole  character  more  honored,  his  law  better  supported,  and 
the  good  of  his  kmgdom  more  eflbctoally  secured  withoat  their 
loaseiy,  than  with  it  And  it  finally  comes  to  this,  that  God  has 
adopted  a  plan  of  conduct,  and  has  taken  immense  pains  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  and  yet  after  all  he  himself,  as  a  just  and  holy 
fioyereign,  is  not  fnUy  satiified  with  it.  And  if  God  is  not  satis- 
fied with  it,  how  can  we  be  satisfied  ?  If  we  are  his  friends,  how 
ean  we  help  sympathismg  with  his  feelings  in  regard  to  his  in- 
jured justice  7  How  can  we  be  perfecdy  satisfied  with  our  happy 
state,  when  we  see  it  has  occaooned  lasting  dissatis&ction  to  God, 
in  respect  to  (me  of  the  essential  and  ^orious  attributes  of  his 
charaeter? 

&.  JSt  is  tie  common  opinion  qf  OkruitianSy  that  Cfhritt  by  li$ 
doath  satiified  the  law^  that  he  fuOif  answered  the  demands  of  the 
ImOj  and  that  he  endured  its  penaUj/.  Are  these  representations 
Seripturalf    And  how  are  thej/ to  be  tmderstoodf 

Reply.  When  the  difficulty  amending  a  subject  arises  bom  the 
ambiguity  of  the  language  employed,  it  may  generally  be  removed 
by  substituting  dher  language,  more  clear  and  definite.  Perhaps 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  here.  For  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  detemine  what  writers  mean,  wh^  they  say  that  Christ  satis- 
fied the  law,  or  answered  its  demands.  The  law  requires  of  us, 
as  rational,  moral  bemgs,  that  we  should  love  Gk>d  with  all  the 
heart,  and  our  neither  as  ourselyes.  This  is  its  great  demand. 
The  demand  is  made  upon  us  personally.  The  obedience  of 
OhzJst  was  not  literally  our  obedience.  It  nught  stand  for  it.  It 
might  answer  the  same  ends.  But  it  is  not  true,  that  when  Christ 
obeyed  the  law,  you  and  J,  in  our  own  persons,  actually  obeyed. 
Por  truly  we  could  not  literally  act  in  obeying  the  law,  before  we 
existed.  And  whatever  language  may  have  been  used,  no  sober 
man  ever  entertained  or  could  entertain  such  a  thought  as  this. 
Ibe  saae  as  to  the  demand  which  the  vidated  law  makes  upon  us 
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at  tniDSgresBors.  It  reqaires  that  we  should  dk.  Its  peaailf 
req>ect8  us,  wad  reets  upoa  us  penoiiaUy.  The  law  dees  bo(  lay, 
if  m  am,  C^irist  shall  die  ;  but  tA€  somJ  CA«i  liiineei  it  t/mU  diit. 
And  who  ever  entertained  the  thooj^t,  tiiftt  CSirisf a  d^ng  wm 
UttraUy  the  smner's  dying  ? 

But  there  is  no  oecanon  to  dwell  longer  on  this  point.  And 
what  I  have  advanced  is  intended  not  so  much  to  rrfiite  tbs 
notion  referred  to,  as  to  show  that  no  man  ever  did  or  evw  ean 
believe  it.  What  the  current  language  of  Scriptore  is,  we  have 
already  seen.  Christ  suffered  and  died  fi)r  <mr  tins;  ttat  is,  011 
tiieir  ckkxnmt.  He  suffered  far  w;  tiiat  is,  in  our  ilead, — in 
order  that  we,  who  otherwise  must  have  sufered  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  might  be  exempt  from  it.  The  Bible  does  indeed 
declare  that  Christ  saved  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 
made  a  curse  for  us.  But  it  does  not  say  that  he  endured  UUi^ 
aUy  the  very  ewrse  denounced  by  the  law  against  sinners,  tiks  wry 
0¥fr9e  from  which  believers  are  saved  ;  but  it  says,  ^^  he  was  made 
a  eurae  far  «m.  As  it  is  written,  cursed  is  every  one  thai  hang* 
eih  on  a  tree."  The  particular  curse  spokoi  of  was  ommfiiioB, 
which  was  a  very  pamfol,  ignominioas  deatii.  But  Cfwafiiin 
does  not  constitute  the  exact  curse  denounced  by  tiie  law  against 
transgressors ;  and  very  few  who  have  fellen  under  that  cone, 
have  Bufiered  crucifixion.  The  language  of  tiie  Bible  on  this 
subject,  and  the  corresponding  language  of  CSiristianB,  is  per* 
fecfly  just  and  proper.  But  it  must  have  a  reasonable  ooft- 
section,  and  must  be  explained  and  limited  by  other  expree- 
sions  relating  to  the  same  subject.  The  law  of  God  was  indeed 
satisfied  by  the  dea&  of  Christ  in  this  sense,  that  all  the  good 
ends  which  it  sought,  and  which  would  have  been  aocomplisbed 
by  our  perfect  obedience  or  by  our  merited  pnnishnient,  were 
accomplished  by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ.  In  his  vicar 
nous  sufferings  tiie  law  folly  compassed  the  ends  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  compassed  by  the  punishment  of  sinners ; 
ttiat  is,  it  completely  answered,  m  amther  way^  Ihe  ends  whioli 
would  have  been  answered  by  a  direct  and  fdS\  executkm  of  tte 
penalty  of  ihe  law,  —  which  penalty  was  a  v^  iMktms^  thiiv 
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from  eraeifizioii.  Or  to  expreiB  the  same  tlung  di&rentlj ;  tiM 
law  was  satisfied  by  the  sabetitntion  of  Chrisf  s  death  for  tfa« 
pmririwnent  of  transgressors.  But  if  we  would  speak  with  strict 
propriety,  we  most  say,  the  Supreme  Ijmgwer  is  satisfied; 
—  for  satasfEu^on  really  pertains  to  a  person.  If  what  the  Law* 
gjyer  aims  at  is  done  by  the  vicarious  deatii  of  Christ,  as  fully  ai 
would  have  been  done  by  the  punishm^t  of  sinners ;  why  should 
he  not  be  satisfied?  And  if  his  great  object  as  Lawgiver  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  then  why  did 
he  appoint  that  death  as  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  of  sin- 
ners  ?  It  would  really  seem  that  God  had  a  preference  for  the 
former.  And  we  should  naturally  tiiink  that  die  reason  of  that 
preferenoe  was,  that  on  the  whole  more  good  would  result  fitHoot 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  than  fix»n  the  executi<m  of  the  penalty 
upon  fflnners. 

As  to  the  demands  of  the  law  ;  Christ  undertook  to  do  all  that 
was  necessary  in  order  that  those  who  bdiere,  mi^t  be  for^ven* 
Whatever  demands  the  law  or  the  Law^ver  made  upon  Christ,  ^ 
wit  Redeemer^  as  tmr  nibsti^uUj  or  surety^  those  demands  he  fully 
answered.  And  thus  he  mrtualiy  answered  the  demands  which 
the  law  had  against  us.  The  same  m  regard  to  die  penalty. 
Christ  suiered  it  virt'U4My.  He  sufiered  that  which  had  a  like 
eflfoct,  or  which  had  a  like  value  in  Gknl's  moral  government.  As 
to  the  ends  of  government,  it  was  as  thou^  the  ciurse  of  the  law 
had  been  endured  literally.  So  that  it  is  sufficiently  correct  for 
common  purposes,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  impression,  to  say, 
as  Storr  and  Flatt  and  a  thousand  others  have  said,  that  OAriH 
mdured  the  penalty  of  the  lawy  that  he  suffered  the  puniskmmU 
due  to  us.  And  this  mode  of  representation  is  perfectiy  justified 
by  Scripture  example.  For  when  the  prophet  says,  ''  he  bare 
the  sm  of  many  —  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  ,U8  all,'' 
— and  when  the  Apostie  says,  ^^  he  bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body, 
on  the  tree,"  the  obvious  meaning  is,  that  the  punishment  of  our 
iniquities  was  laid  upon  him,  or  that  he  endured  the  euffermg 
which  our  ons  deserved.  And  whenever  phraseology  like  this  is 
used,  it  is  only  neoessary  to  keep  m  mind,  that  it  is  used  for  tbi 
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pw^pofle  ci  brevity  and  impreiakm,  aad  is  to  be  conetruad  wifli  a 
reasonaUe  latitude,  not  with  an  over-ri^  exactneBS ;  just  as  we 
ooBstrue  other  expreaaioDa  qaed  in  Soriptore  and  in  free  oonTep- 
aation.  If  we  were  to  laj  aaide  all  the  language  which  will  not 
bear  to  be  oonstrued  ViardUy  and  9tricdyy  we  should  laj  aaide 
iriiat  is  moat  impaasioned  and  moving  in  the  Scriptoraa  and  in 
c<Hnmon  discourse.  That  language  is  good  which  ia  auited  to 
tiie  nature  of  the  subject^  and  which,  with  a  reaaonaUe  and  candid 
construction,  is  adapted  to  impreaa  the  truth  iqpon  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart. 

4.  Did  Christ  pay  the  debt  qfeiimsnf  In  tfie  Scriptureai 
and  in  c(»niDon  diBcourae,  the  punishment  which  onners  deserve 
ia  figuratively  represented  as  a  debt.  ^^  Forgive  ua  our  debts ;" 
that  is,  remit  the  punishment  q£  our  (fences.  The  figure  is  m- 
tellij^ble  and  striking.  As  those  who  are  in  debt  are  held  \o 
pa  J  a  sum  of  money  to  their  creditor ;  ao  mnners  are  bdd  to  auf- 
&r  Ihe  penalty  of  the  law  which  tiiey  have  vidated.  As  Ihe 
credit(»r  can  demand  payment  df  his  debtors ;  ao  the  Lawgiver 
and  Judge  can  require  smn^rs  to  suffer  merited  poniahmenL 
Accordin^y,  when  they  sufier  that  punishment,  4hey  are  repre- 
sented as  paying  thw  debt  to  Ood,  or  to  divine  justice.  But  the 
punishment  of  penitent  sinners  is  remitted.  That  is,  the  same 
figure  of  speech  being  retanied,  their  debt  is  forgiom^  And  it 
ia  forgiven  throu^  the  vioarioua  au&ringi  of  Chriat  He  paid 
what  Ood  accepted,  in  lieu  of  the  debt  which  tbey  owed.  From 
a  regard  to  what  he  paid,  Ood  finrgives  their  debt.  Thus  he 
wrtualfypaid  their  debL  He  did  that  which  waa  accepted  in  the 
place  of  it,  that  which  anawered  the  aame  purpoaea,  and  which 
aecured  their  forgiveness. 

But  in  regard  to  thia  kind  of  language,  which  is  so  firequent  in 
the  Scriptures  and  in  religious  discourse,  we  musi  rmnember  that 
the  language  is  more  or  less  figurative  ;  and  then  we  muat  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  the  figure,  and  the  extent  of  the  analogy  impli- 
ed, by  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  by  all  the  inatruotions  whiob 
ihe  Smptures  give  concerning  it.  Proceeding  in  Ais  mannw, 
aa  we  do  in  all  otfaar  iartanoes  of  figurativa  language,  we  dbaU 
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euily  SToid  the  diffionllies  and  wkktkm  wUdi  have  keen  oeoih 
mon%d  by  earrjing  ^  analogy  implied  m  the  iMiaphor  to  an 
unwarrantabk  length.  Many  of  the  oircmnitanoea  whkh  belong 
to  a  literal  debt  or  an  obligation  to  pay  oMney,  do  not  bdong  la 
a'  8inner*8  obfigation  to  anffor  pamfihment  Thoa  obligation  ia  of  a 
mcHral  nature ;  it  arises  bcm  the  moral  condnet  of  him  who  is  la 
aiiftr ;  it  pertains  to  a  moral  law  and  adminiatration,  and  ia 
directed  to  moral  ends.  Who  can  suppose  that  a  debt  of  this 
kind,  that  is,  an  obligation  to  aofler  punishment  Ibr  the  Tiolation 
of  a  moral  law,  is  attended  throu^ioat  with  the  same  circamataap 
oes  wA  a  pecuniary  debt  ?  When  a  man's  pecuniary  debt  ia 
paid,  CT  when  that  is  dime  which  his  creditor  acoapta  in  liew  of  it, 
he  is  no  longer  liable  to  be  called  upcm  for  payment,  and  it  would 
be  unJQSt  and  oppresrire  in  his  creditor  to  require  payment  Bnl 
this  ia  net  true  in  regard  to  the  atonement,  which  does,  in  a  ee^^ 
tain  sense,  pay  the  debt  of  sinners.  Their  ill  deeert  is  neither 
taken  away  nor  dinriniahed.  N<»r  would  it  be  any  ii\|ustice  te 
them,  if  God  sbooki  inflict  pumdmient.  This  all  beUerem  no* 
knowledge  and  feeL  The  atonement  gives  them  no  personal 
daim  to  salratiixi.  They  cannot  demand  it  as  what  is  due  la 
them  on  the  ground  of  justice.  They  cannot  say,  they  should  be 
treated  mgustly,  or  as  they  do  not  deserve,  if  they  should  not  be 
saved.  The  atonement  was  never  deagned  to  put  sinners  in  this 
oonditkm,  and  to  make  salvation  a  matter  df  debt  to  them.  God 
{Hfovided  the  propitiation—  that  he  might  be  just  while  he  jusIh 
fies  believers ;  not  that  he  mig^  be  obliged  in  justice  to  sa^ 
them,  but  that  he  might  graciously  save  them,  might  save  them 
contrary  to  their  personal  deseii,  and  yot  do  it  consistently  with 
the  honor  of  his  justice.  The  death  of  Christ  prepared  the  way 
for  believing  sinners  to  be  pardoned  and  saved  by  grace.  It  was 
never  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  any  to  be  saved  withonl 
faith,  nor  even  for  believers  to  be  saved  in  any  other  way  than 
by  the  abounding  of  divine  grace. 

Thus  while  I  maintain  the  propriety  of  freely  using  the  Scr^ 
ture  phraseology  which  represents  our  exposure  to  punishment  as 
%  debt,  and  the  propriety  abo  of  speaking  of  C!hast  as  paying  or 
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dSmiMtffng  Hob  debt  by  snSBrmg  in  our  stead,  and  thus  proenring 
oar  foTffvw&m ;  I  mamtain  tliat  bo4h  tiieae  representatioiia  are 
laataphorical,  aad  are  to  be  understood  with  aach  qoalifioatioDB  u 
ike  nature  of  the  sabject  requires,  and  that  the  ne^eot  of  these 
necessary  qualificatioiis  would  lead  us,  as  it  has  led  ottiers,  into 
fery  pernicious  errors* 

6.  Did  Ohrkt  amed  the  daim$  of  tie  law  agmiMt  ttanegree^ 
eoref 

Althou^  this  question  is  not  essentiaUy  diSNreni  from  scmie  of 
those  to  which  we  have  ahready  attended,  it  may  be  of  use  to 
consider  it  a  litde,  as  a  phraseology  of  this  kind  is  <rfttti  found  in 
ioepired  as  well  as  uninspred  writings. 

Did  Christ  cancel  the  claims  of  the  law  against  transgressors  T 
I  answer,  yes,  if  they  repent  and  beUeve  ?  To  caneely  taken  H^ 
erally,  is  to  draw  croee  linee  &ver  a  taritinff^  such  as  an  aooouni  of 
a  merchant  against  a  debtor ;  to  obliterate  itj  or  Not  it  o%tt.  It 
denotes  that  the  account,  or  the  claim  <^  the  merchant  is  ffmn 
n^  or  that  the  debtor  is  freed  from  the  oUigatioQ  to  pay  what  is 
due.  Apply  this  to  our  subject.  To  cancel  the  claims  of  the 
Tiolated  law  against  us,  is  to  forgwe  our  rine,  Forgivenen  ii 
often  represented  in  Scripture  under  the  same  figure.  ^  I  am  he 
that  blotteth  out  thy  transgresrions.  Now  this  blotting  out,  or 
cancelling  of  the  penal  demands  of  the  law,  that  is,  our  forgiye- 
ness,  comes  to  us  throu^  the  mediataon  of  Ohrist.  He  died  to 
procure  our  for^veness,  —  to  procure  the  cancelling  <^  the  penat 
ty  of  the  law  for  all  sinners  who  beHeve. 

Language  of  this  kmd,  understood  fiteraDy  and  with  an  ex- 
treme strictness,  is  open  to  various  objections,  such  as  have  been 
urged  by  Unitarians.  But  such  a  literal  and  extreme  oonstroc- 
tion  is  altogether  unreasonable,  and  frequently  betrays  a  carjnng, 
findt-finding  disposition.  The  sense  intended  by  the  language 
before  us,  is  obyious.  Christ  died  to  exempt  us  from  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  or  from  the  punishment  which  we  deserve  for  sin. 
But  this  statement  of  the  design  of  Chrisfs  death,  instead  of 
being  taken  in  the  largest  posable  sense,  is  to  be  qualified  and 
guarded  by  all  tiiie  teachings  of  Scripture.    Christ  procures  de- 
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fi?enuioe  firom  the  condenuiatioii  of  the  law,  not  indiscrimmately 
and  abflolutelj  for  all  transgresBors,  bat  for  each  and  all  who  ex- 
ercise a  tme  &ith  in  him.  For  those  who  complj  with  the  propo- 
sal of  mercy  in  the  gospel  and  cordially  receiye  Christ  by  faith,  a 
complete  forgiyeness  is  procured.  The  corse  of  Ifae  law,  or  its 
penal  demMul  against  them,  is  cancelled.  Ood  pardons  them  — - 
he  casts  their  sins  into  the  depttis  of  the  sea— *  nothing  is  charged 
against  them  in  the  book  of  his  remembrance.  ^^  Who  shall  lay 
any  thing  to  the  charge  of  Ood's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  jnstifi- 
eth ;  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?"  This  full  forgiyeness  is  s^ 
cured  to  beHeyers  by  the  blood  of  the  cross. 

If  you  ihquipe,  whether  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  use  such  meta- 
phorical language  ;  I  answer  as  before,  that  the  inspired  writers 
are  our  patterns,  and  that  no  yaKd  objection  can  lie  against  us  for 
unng  such  language  as  they  employ,  if  we  use  it  widi  Hie  same 
meaning  and  design  with  them.  An  attempt  to  restrict  ourselyee 
hi  our  rdigkras  discourse  to  sudi  language  as  has  a  litural  and 
rigidly  lo^cal  exactness,  would  jirohdhlj  proye  unsucoessfnl ;  of 
if  tt  should  succeed,  would  be  franj^t  with  injury  to  the  intoreati 
of  erangeBcal  trutlt. 
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WAS  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST  A  FULL  SgUIVALENT  AND  LEOAL 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  PUNISHMENT  OF  SINNER^  ?  WAS  CHRIST 
OUR  REPRESENTATIVE?  WERE  OUR  SINS  IMPUTED  TO  HIM? 
WAS  HIS  ACTIVE  OBEDIENCE  AN  ESSENTIAL  PART  OF  IHB 
ATONEMENT? 

6.   Was  the  death  of  OhrUt  a  fall  equivalent  for  the  pumA- 
ment  of  einneref  and  woe  it  a  legci  suhetUute  f 

The  exact  meaning  of  eqyivalewt  is,  equal  m  vaiue  or  wjtA^  if 
equal  avail^  or  of  equal  influence.  The  question  then  is,  whetlier 
tiiie  death  of  Christ  is  in  a  moral  view  of  equal  avail,  or  equal  in 
value,  with  the  punishment  of  sinners.  To  this  we  have  alreadj 
attended.  Christ's  death  answered  the  ends  of  punishment,  so 
that  the  honor  of  the  Lawgiver,  the  authority  of  the  law  and  die 
welfare  of  the  moral  world  are  as  weU  secured,  as  ihej  cooM 
have  been  by  the  merited  punishment  of  transgressors.  And  this 
is  the  same  as  to  say,  the  death  of  Christ  is,  in  a  moral  view,  of 
equal  value  with  their  punishment,  or  is  an  equivalent  for  it.  And 
it  is  a  full  equivalent,  because  it  fully  answers  the  ends  of  punkb- 
ment,  answers  them  as  perfectly  as  they  could  have  been  answered 
by  the  infliction  of  punishment  according  to  the  threat  of  the  law. 
It  might  be  shown,  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  more  than  an  equh- 
alent  for  the  punishment  of  sinners,  as  it  doubtless  answers  the 
ends  of  a  just  punishment  in  a  higher  degree  than  could  hare 
been  answered  by  the  punishment  itself,  besides  accompKshoig 
other  objects  of  everlasting  importance,  which  the  punishment  of 
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nmen  ooald  aerer  hare  aoocmiplisbed ;  to  tkftt,  in  tiie  final  rt^ 
salt,  the  yiearioua  death  of  Christ  will  be  Ihe  oause  of  yast  gain 
to  the  muYerae. 

But  is  the  death  of  Christ  a  legal  substitatey  and  a  legal  eqnh^ 
alent?  The  answer  to  tlus  must  vary  according  to  the  sense  we 
affix  to  the  word  legal.  If  by  a  legal  substitute  or  equiralent,  be 
meant  that  which  is  provided  by  UmVy  or  that  which  is  exactly  coin 
formed  to  the  letter  of  ^he  law ;  then  the  death  of  Christ  is  not 
legal.  For  the  law  itself  provides  for  nothing  in  case  of  trans- 
greerion,  but  the  punishment  of  transgressors.  Its  precepts  and 
its  sanctions,  taken  literallj,  relate  only  to  those  who  are  the 
proper  subjects  of  law.  But  if  by  a  legai  substitute  is  meant  a 
substitute  which  supports  the  principles  and  answers  tiie  ends  of 
law ;  then  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  l^;al  substitute,  and  a  legal 
equiyalent.  In  its  efficacy  to  accomplish  the  great  purposes  <^  a 
moral  government,  it  is  fully  equal,  not  to  say  superior,  to  tiie  di- 
rect execution  of  tiie  penalty  of  the  law. 

7.  IHd  Chariet  take  the  lauhplaee  qf  wmere  t  Answer.  The 
law-idace  <^  rinners,  that  is,  tiie  {dace  or  condition  pointed  out  f<« 
ttiem  by  the  law,  is  a  place  qf  muffermg.  Christ  took  this  place 
for  them,  or  suffered  in  their  stead,  so  fxt  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  ends  of  suffering  required.  He  took  their  law-place,  not 
by  enduring  an  evil  <^  the  same  kind  and  duration  with  what  the 
law  threatened  to  them,  but  by  suffering  what  was  suffici^it  to  ac- 
complish tiie  objects  contemplated  in  the  penal  sanction  of  the 
law,  and  what  tiie  ri^teous  Lawgirer  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  pun- 
ishment threatened  against  transgressors. 

8.  Woe  Okmtf  when  he  euffered^  our  repreeewtative  ?  Answer. 
A  representative,  as  the  word  is  conmumly  used,  is  one  who  is  aur 
&orized  to  act  for  otherBy  one  who  conducts  the  affairs  qf  others 
for  them,  A  representative  then,  is  one  who  transacts  business 
vieariousfyy  or  as  a  substitute  for  others.  What  he  does  he  does 
in  their  place,  and  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it  as  though  they  did 
it  tfaemselres.  In  the  affiurs  of  civil  government  and  the  common 
bMiansn  of  lifo,  our  representative  is  generally  one  whom  we  our- 
selres  cboese  or  af^xiint  to  act  for  us.    In  tiiis  respect,  Christ 
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WW  Bo4  our  vtpnBnMxm.  He  itm  nok  Aoma  or  totiioniid  bj 
any  act  of  oun,  to  do  and  ssSmt  in  o  v  slead.  Bat  he  ivis  oIm>- 
sen  and  authoriied  bj  Gh)d.  It  comes  &en  to  the  eame  tiuag  ai 
before.  Chriat  was  the  repreeentatiTe  <^  fail  people  in  siioli  a 
8M8e,  that  the  benefits  of  what  he  did  and  svSued  accroe  ts 
them.  When  we  beUere  in  him,  we  reeeive  him  as  9db  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  act  as  onr  repreeentative^  and,  in  onr  stead,  to  bear 
tki  bnrden  of  oar  goilt,  so  that  we  might  be  forgLven  and  saved. 

I  hare  nerer  been  aconstomed  to  speak  very  frequ^idj  of 
Ofarist  as  our  representatiTe  or  oar  soretjr.  Nor  do  I  tiunk  it 
desirable  that  this  phraseology  riioald  so  abound  in  reB^as  dis- 
eoorse,  as  in  any  manner  to  set  aside  fte  langaage  <^  Scriptare. 
Bat  it  has  been  freely  osed  by  writers  of  the  hi|^est  ezcellenoe ; 
and  when  candidly  constroed,  it  cQUTeys  plain  BiUe-tnitfa.  I 
wottld  not  reject  it ;  still  I  would  guard  with  all  possBde  cars 
against  any  misoonceptioiffi  whidi  it  may  haTe  oceasioDed.  If  the 
cause  of  truth  required,  I  would  omit  the  word  altogetiber.  Bat 
I  am  far  from  thinking  this  to  be  the  ease.  Let  us  however  avoid 
logomachy,  and  exercise  becoming  candor  in  ascertaining  the  ex* 
act  sense,  which  the  word  under  consideration  and  other  similar 
terms  are  intended  to  comnranicate* 

In  regard  to  several  of  the  phrases  which  have  been  mentKMMd, 
permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  opinkm,  gross  misocmcepticiis,  mro* 
neons  reasonings  and  whimsica]  specula^om  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  dT  men  from  the  practice  of  carrying  the  s«Me  of  tbass 
phrases,  and  also  of  Scripture  metaphors,  to  an  unwarraataUe 
length.  And  though  it  appears  from  £em^  that  Ghristiaiiity  may 
eidst  and  exert  a  saving  efficacy  in  a  state  of  alliance  with  varioos 
misconceptions,  and  various  whimsical  and  erratic  speeulatiens, 
it  can  certainly  exist  and  exert  its  saving  efficacy  mndi  bettor 
without  them. 

9.  Were  our  %m»  imptted  to  (Jhfiti  t  er  «m»  war  gmU  tram' 
f erred  to  Mm  t 

GRie  literal  and  primary  sense  of  the  w<ml  imfviU^  is,  io  ehmrgi 
to  (sny  person  hie  own  actione  or  quaUtiee.  ^*  Blessed  is  the  msft 
to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquify,"  Ouilt  is  his  own  iaiqm^* 
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Hot  to  impute  an  to  any  one  who  is  a  sinner,  is  not  to  cnarge  hig 
awn  sin  to  him,  and  not  to  ponish  him  for  it ;  that  is,  to  forgive 
kim.  And  to  impute  sin  to  any  one,  is  to  charge  it  to  him,  and 
to  inflict  the  punishment  dae.  Now  as  oar  mns  are  our  own  per- 
Boual  attribates  or  actions,  it  is  impossible  they  should  become  the 
peitMmal  attributes  or  actkms  of  Christ.  To  say  that  our  sin,  as 
a  perscHial  attribute  or  act,  is  so  imputed  to  Christ,  or  that  our 
iinfiil  character  or  iD  desert  is  so  transferred  to  him,  that  he  hinn 
self  becomes  permmally  nnful  or  iU  deserving ^  is  what  no  man 
aan  beHeve.  It  is  an  absurdity.  And  those  who  have  used  bo- 
goage  whidi  seems  to  imply  this,  hare  evidently  affixed  a  seooi^ 
dary  or  figoiaiiTe  sense  to  the  language  ;  for  notwithstanding  this 
iiBpotatkni  or  transfw  of  our  (dns  to  Christ,  they  connder  him  ta 
be  perfectly  innocent  and  holy. 

But  the  word  impute  is  used  sometimes  in  the  Bible,  and  oftea 
m  theological  woiics,  in  a  secondary  sense.  The  Apostle,  Bom. 
4 :  6,  speaks  of  Ood's  imputing  righteousness  to  a  man  who  is  not 
personally  ri^teous.  The  connection  shows  perfectly  what  the 
word  means.  He  says  ^^  Dayid  describeth  ihe  blessedness  of  the 
man  unto  whom  Qod  imputeth  righteousness  without  works ;"  and 
lie  immeduttely  tells  us  how  Darid  describes  it.  ^^  Blessed  is  ttie 
man  whose  iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose  sin  is  covered.'' 
For  (}od  to  impute  righteousness  to  us,  in  the  sense  here  intended^ 
IS  to  treat  us  as  though  we  were  righteous,  to  forgive  our  sms,  to 
withhold  punishment,  and  to  bestow  upon  us  the  benefits  of  right- 
eousness, while  we  have  not  the  ri^teousness  itself.  Now  if  we 
speak  of  the  imputotion  of  our  sins  to  Christ  in  this  sense  of  ib^ 
putotion,  it  is  the  same  as  to  speak  of  his  suftring  on  account  of 
o«r  sins,  or  of  his  enduring  evil  <is  thotpgh  he  were  an  offender. 
In  tiuB  sense  of  the  phrase,  we  may  very  properly  say,  that  God 
imputed  our  sins  to  Christ,  or  transferred  our  guilt  to  him,  or  as 
the  Scriptores  speak,  tiiat  he  laid  our  sins  upon  Christ.  The 
meaning  of  all  the  expresmms  is  the  same,  namely,  that  God  isr 
lieted  suftrings  on  Ovist  for  our  sin,  and  so  transferred  our  oa^ 
HlKt  is^  the  punkhment  of  it,  fiwm  us  to  him.  It  will  be  fcmA 
VBivereaUy  true,  that  when  ttie  Scriptures  use  this  kind  of  phrase- 
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obgj,  and  speak  of  one's  bearmg  m^  of  lajing  sb  upon  oodj  of 
imputang  sin,  eren  one's  own  sin,  they  refer  to  the  pnniduBent  rf 
Akj  to  tiie  snfiering  of  eiJL  bn  aoooont  of  mx.  Now  if  men  wS 
only  agree  to  nse  tins  Bcriptnre  language  in  dis  obnooi  sene^ 
there  will  be  no  farther  difficulty.  We  may  with  perfect  piupiietj 
retain  the  phraseology  which  is  in  oonmon  use,  and  which  is  other 
exactly  conformed,  or  at  least  very  sinnlar,  to  idiat  we  find  in  At 
word  of  Qoiy  only  taking  care  to  affix  to  it  the  meaning  wUeh  a 
man  of  common  sense  and  candor  and  piety  woold  natoratty  de* 
rire  from  the  current  representations  of  Scripture,  and  from  ths 
nature  of  the  subject.  Say,  if  you  plelue,  tiiat-  (}od  impated  om 
mm  to  Christ,  meaning  that  he  inffieted  suffimngs  upon  him  m 
account  of  our  sms.  Say,  if  you  please,  ihat  our  gu3t  was  tna^ 
ferred  to  him,  or  was  laid  upcm  him,  only  remembering  that  &is  k 
a  common  and  very  impresave  figure  of  speedb,  which  puts  tbe 
cause  for  the  effect,  and  &at  the  meaning  is,  he  traaHfenred  sat* 
fcring,  the  eflect  or  consequence  of  guilt,  from  us  who  deserred 
it,  to  Christ  our  holy  Saviour.  And  in  all  your  eontemplaftioai 
and  reasonings  on  Ae  subject,  keep  in  mind,  that  moral  eril  nefor 
became  the  personal  attribute  of  Christ ;  that  he  wad  nerer  in 
any  respect,  either  in  outward  action  or  in  heart,  a  tranagrevor  tf 
God's  law ;  that  he  was  perfectly  holy,  hannkse,  undefiled,  and 
that  m  reality  what  he  had  to  do  witti  sin  as  our  substitiitey  waa  to 
Miffinr  on  account  of  it,  and  so  to  procure  our  fiii|;iv6neaB. 

10.  The  next  question  is,  wheAer  the  ad^heobecKemeeqf  Okrid 
HoaB  an  eBBential  part  of  ik$  aStxmemerd^  or  httiptd  to  eonttiktU  it 
Piiu4  and  ^eaet/. 

In  order  to  reach  a  proper  answer,  I  shall  conflider  Uie  tcBffih 
ing  points,  namely,  1.  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  aetive  obe£> 
ence  ?  2.  In  Ms  work  as  our  Redeemer  and  ETigh  Prieei,  was  Ihb 
active  obedience  connected  wi&  his  sulferings  ?  <»r  ware  tiiey  or 
could  they  be  separated  ?  and  if  they  had  been  s^MffiAed,  codU 
^her  of  them,  taken  wiOout  the  other,  hafve  had  any  effioa^  to 
•ecure  our  salvation?  8.  What  is  meant  by  i^soMmont;  a«d 
could  it  be  effected  wlher  by  Mvmg  obedieatiy  without  suiaffle 
deaOi,  or  by  dymg  wltfa««tftn  obedient  life?    Aiid4.  Aatolhi 
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UesBingB  inyolred  in  jnstifioaibn,  namely  forg^vendas  and  eternal 
life ;  are  tiiey  separate  or  separable  from  each  o&er,  and  oould 
rittier  Christ's  aotive  obedience  or  his  death,  taken  by  itsdf  witlh- 
OQt  tke  other,  have  had  any  infloence  to  secure  either  oar  forgiT^ 
Bess,  or  our  eternal  life  ? 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Clffist's  aetiye  obedienoe  ?  The  Apostla 
says,  Bom.  6 :  19,  ^^  As  by  (me  man's  disobedience  aaany  wens 
made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  muiy  be  made 
ri^teooB."  Hie  work  of  Christ  by  which  believers  are  made 
righieatu^  or  are  juitifiedy  is  here  called  ^^  obedience."  His 
deaSi,  in  which  he  exercised  his  obedience,  was  doubtless  meant 
to  be  included.  But  H  that  which  procured  our  jmtification  coi^ 
sisted  in  his  death  dhnej  it  would  certamly  appear  strange  that 
tiie  Apostle  should  give  to  it  the  expressive  and  comprehensive 
name  of  ^^  obedienee.^^  He  may  refer  epecialb/  to  his  obedimioe 
wnto  death.  But  how  can  we  suj^KMe  tiiat  he  refers  to  that  onfy^ 
unless  we  ftrst  adopt  the  opinion  that  nothing  but  Christ's  deaiHi 
was  concerned  in  procuring  our  justification?  In  v.  18,  the 
Aposde  ex{»reeses  die  same  sentiment  in  another  form.  Justi- 
fication, he  says,  comes  by  ^^  the  rightemeneee  of  one.  Accord* 
ing  to  this,  ^  rigbteonsness  "  i»t>cure8  ^  same  bleecdng  as  '^  obe- 
dience," that  blessing  being  caUed  jutHfiMim  in  one  place,  and 
hehug  made  rigkteoue  or  just  in  anotiier  place.  Now  who  can 
suppose  that  tiie  Apostle  would  call  the  great  work  which  pro- 
euros  our  justification,  ^^  the  obedience  "  and  ^^  the  righteoumess" 
of  Christ,  if  he  had  nothing  in  view  but  his  death.  Every  can- 
SA,  person  BMWt,  I  tiunk,  be  satined,  that  the  Apostle  meant  to 
refer  to  Christ's  obedievioe  in  the  large,  comprehenave  sense,  ttiat 
is,  to  his  obedient  Itfe^  as  weQ  as  to  his  obedient  death.  His  dnng 
Ae  w3l  of  Ghdj  whether  in  ^  cnr  in  death,  is  evidently  intended. 
This  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  object  of  Christ's  advent.  Psalm 
40 :  8  ;  ««  Lo  I  come,  I  delight  to  do  tJ^  wiUy  0  my  God ;  % 
la»  i$  trithSn  my  heart.**  John  4 :  84 ;  ^^  My  meat  is  to  do  the 
wffl  of  him  tiiat  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his  work."  ,  His  doinff  the 
wSl  of  €hdy  and  his  righteouenesSy  nrast  be  understood  to  include 
feotii  hie  obedient,  hofy  tffoj  and  bis  obedient  death  ;  and  these  ai« 
what  we  mean  by  his  active  and  passive  obedience. 
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Bat  the  questkm  to  be  considered  rdatee  to  Christ's  adwe 
§bedieneey  that  is,  his  obedient  Itfe^  in  distioetkni  fironi  his  paanve 
obedience,  or  his  obedient  »ufferinff$.  The  distinction  is  the  one 
eoBimonlj  made,  and  I  diall  adout  it  witiioitt  objectioQ.  CShrist's 
active  obedience  was,  then,  his  perfect  co^ormitjf  wUh  ike  merd 
lawy  and,  as  he  was  a  Jew,  tuitk  tie  ritual  law  aUo;  which  law^ 
whether  moral  or  ritual,  required  no  soBbiing  exeept  for  trans* 


2.  We  are  to  consider  the  connection  of  Chiisf  s  active  obe> 
dience  with  his  deaths  This  connection  was  a  matter  of  fact 
Both  obedience  and  deatii  belonged  to  the  8(m  of  Qod,  and  thej 
belonged  to  him  as  Redeemer.  They  were  neceesarilj  jcMned 
together.  For  the  same  disposition  which  led  tiie  Saviour  to  obej 
.Qod  as  the  Author  of  the  mond  and  the  ceremomal  law,  most 
have  led  him  fireely  to  obey  Gh)d  as  the  Author  of  the  diiq^^i* 
sation  of  grace,  which  required  an  atoning  sacrifice ;  the  same 
inward  principle  i^hich  led  him  to  comply  with  the  ocmuaand  of 
God  requiring  him  to  be  holy,  could  not  have  &iled  to  lead  him 
voluntarily  to  comity  with  the  oommand  which  required  him  to 
kijf  dawn  his  life  for  Me  people. 

And  while  it  is  true  that  obedience  and  death  were  both  unked 
in  the  person  of  Christ  in  facty  and  from  the  necessary  operation 
^  moral  causes ;  it  is  also  true,  that  if  either  of  them  had  beea 
found  in  Christ  without  the  other,  it  could  have  had  no  effioacy  to 
secure  our  salvation.  Had  he  lived  obedientljf  without  djpng^  ho 
would  indeed  have  been  excellent  and  pnuse-worthy  in  the  sij^ 
of  Gkkl;  but  how  could  his  obedient  Ufo  have  redeemed  sinners, 
any  more  than  the  obedient  life  of  an  angel  ?  If  Gk)d  had  seen 
that  obedience  without  e^ering  could  secure  our  salvation,  who 
can  believe  that  he  would  have  required  him  to  endure  suffering, 
and  that  of  such  terrible  severity  ?  Jesus  prayed,  that  if  it  Kete 
possible,  he  might  be  exempt  frdm  the  agonies  of  the  cross.  If  it 
had  been  ^^  possiUey^'  -^H  it  had  been  conustent  with  the  otgeot 
for  which  he  became  incarnate,  who  can  doubt  that  his  prayer 
would  have  been  answered?  For  who  can  suppose  that  God 
would  infiiot  unnecessary  pom  upon  any  one,  especially  npoia  Ik 
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OBtty-begotteB  Sod,  whom  he  loved  more  than  all  the  crealaon  ? 
The  aU-wiee  God  knew  that  obedience  alone  could  have  no  saying 
•Scaej.  Though  perfect  obedience  in  os  would  have  been  sofr 
fioient  to  prevent  our  death,  and  the  neceemtj  of  a  Redeemer ; 
yet  obe<fienoe  in  our  Redeemer  was  not  sufficient  to  save  us  as 
mnmers.  Without  the  diedding  of  blood,  there  could  have  been 
BO  remisrion ;  and  if  no  remission,  certainly  no  salvation. 

On  ihe  odier  hand,  mffering  could  have  had  no  saving  ^oacj 
wUhovA  obedience.  Had  Christ  been  disobedient^  the  justice  of 
God  would  have  had  demands  against  hhn^  and  he  must  have 
soAred  death  on  his  own  account ;  and  how  ^uld  his  death,  in 
that  case,  have  availed  to  our  benefit,  any  more  than  the  dea&  of 
any  other  offender  ?  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  God's  appoint* 
Bient  which  gave  the  death  of  Christ  power  to  procure  our  for- 
pveness.  Be  it  so.  But  remember,  that  the  vicarious  death 
whieh  he  appointed,  was  tiie  dea&  of  a  holy  Mediator.  The 
appointmoii  of  Chrut  was  not  one  which  would  stain  the  purity 
ef  GocPs  dbaraeter  by  bringing  him  into  alliance  with  unrighteous- 
ness. He  whom  God  anomted  as  our  Great  High  Priest,  ^^  was 
hobfy  hamdeeSj  «tt(fe/%cf,''— like  the  sacrificial  Iamb,  ^toithoui 
bhrnuh.**  A  holy  God  could  have  appointed  no  other,  could  have 
bad  complacency  in  no  other,  and  could  have  admitted  no  other 
to  approach  him  as  Mediator.  The  idea  that  God  would  have 
aoeepied  the  merited  deatib  of  a  eirmerj  how  exalted  soever  his 
natural  endowments,  as  a  substitute  for  the  punishment  which 
•iher  sinners  deserve,  and  as  the  medium  through  which  their 
Si^ation  should  come,  is  abhorrent  to  every  principle  of  piety  in 
«s,  and  utteriy  contrary  to  all  the  perfections  of  God  ;  for  all  his 
perfections  are  toti^  and  unchangeably  opposed  to  sm ;  and  his 
ipotiees,  holy  character,  comes  out  clearly  to  view  in  every  part 
ef  tiM  plan  he  has  adopted  for  the  redemption  of  the  worid,  and 
partieulariy  in  the  character  of  the  anointed  Saviour. 

8.  The  nature  of  the  atonement.  Definite  ideas  on  tins  pcnnt 
are  necessary  to  a  satn&ctoiy  answer  to  the  question,  whether 
CBirist^B  active  dMBmce  was  a  part  of  tiie  atonement.  Lock  now 
at  Ihe  New  VMrtament  use  of  the  word.    The  En^isb  word, 
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ttaneBMnt,  is  foand  in  relalaoii  to  the  present  solgect,  in  oidy  one 
place.  Bom.  5 :  11 ;  ^^  By  whom  we  have  reoeived  the  atonemaU" 
mmfaXlapjPy  reconciliation.  See  Schleusner  and  Bobinson  on  the 
word,  and  on  nwtaXlMsan.  The  word  refers  to  a  previoiis  state 
<tf  alienation  and  enmity,  and  imfdies  a  change  from  that  to  a  state 
of  firiendship.  By  or  through  Christ  we^  bdieverUy  haoe  Teamed  tie 
^fAtmement.  The  state  of  enmity  has  been  removed,  and  the  &ver 
of  God  restored  to  us.  In  common  theolo^cal  use,  atonem^t 
signifies  the  grand  exipedieTtl  or  ?»ean«,  by  or  throng  which  this 
reconciliation  is  effected.  And  it  seems  to  have  exactly  Uiis  s^we 
in  Bom.  11 :  15.  •The  casting  away  of  the  Jews  was  the  reeom- 
eUinffj  that  is,  the  means  of  reconciling  the  worid.  Was  then  the 
^active  obedience  of  Christ  a  part,  and  a  necessary  part  of  that  work 
of  Christ  by  which  our  for^yeness  and  our  restoration  to  the 
divine  fervor  was  effected  7  In  every  point  of  view,  the  answer 
must  be  a£Srmative.  Without  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law« 
Jesus  could  have  made  no  atonement,  could  have  done  nothing  te 
deliver  us  from  punishment,  and  restore  us  to  the  &vor  of  God. 
If  he  had  been  wiuiting  in  obedience^  he  would  have  been  a  traanj^ 
gressor^  and  could  have  suffered  no  more  than  justice  required  of 
him  on  his  own  account.  And  in  that  case,  how  could  his  suffer- 
ings have  procured  salvation  for  other  sinners,  or  even  for  Un^ 
%eJf?  Would  not  he  have  needed  a  Saviour  as  really  as  any  other 
sinner  ?  If  a  messenger  of  God  that  was  disobedient,  had  en- 
dured the  severest  punishment,  if  he  had  sufiered  and  should  con- 
tinue to  suffer  ever  so  long,  his  sufferings,  according  to  the  views 
of  evangelical  Christians,  would  not  have  exceeded  his  own  de- 
serts, and  could  in  no  way  have  availed  to  the  salvation  of  others. 
4.  Our  final  inquiry  respects  for^venesa^  or  exemption  fr«a 
positive  punishment,  and  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  Are  these 
Upo  leading  benefits^  which  are  involved  in  justification^  separaU 
or  separable  from  each  other  ?  And  could  either  Chrises  aetivs 
chedienee^  or  his  deaths  taken  separateljf^  secure  for  us  either  the 
sneorthe  other  of  these  benefits  f  Now  while  Christ's  active  obe- 
dience and  his  death  have  each  a  real  and  prominent  influence  in 
securing  the  two  parts  of  justifio^on  above-named ;  still  could 
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either  of  IImb  hute  ifaat  nflaence  without  the  other?  That  is, 
ooold  the  death  of  CSuist,  which  sosie  ooosider  as  oonstituting  the 
whde  of  ^  atenemeDty  proeare  forgiveneas,  mthmst  on  oiecHent 
Iffef  Or  could  his  obecUenoe  procure  the  UessedjMSS  of  heaven, 
mAaut  kU  deathf  I  think  not.  In  Bom.  5  :  19,  the  Apostle 
does  indeed  make  justification  the  result  of  Christ's  obedience* 
But  justification,  as  he  uses  it,  certainly  includes  forffivenees^  as 
well  as  acceptance  with  Ood  and  eternal  blessedness ;  and  tiie 
obedience  of  Christ  which  he  speaks  of,  must  be  substantiallj  the 
same  as  the  rigkteau9ne$$  of  Christ,  mentioned  just  before,  and 
must  include  what  he  in  another  jdace  calls  ^^  obedience  wfde 
death  /'  that  is,  it  must  include  the  sufiering  <^  death,  as  really 
as  confiNrmity  with  Ihe  divine  law.  We  cannot  tiien  ascribe  the 
influ^ice  which  Christ  had  in  procuring  the  one  or  the  other  of 
the  benefits  of  justification,  to  either  part  <^  his  work  separate 
firam  the  oUier.  Hk  obedience  could  have  procured  no  good  &r 
us  without  his  death,  and  his  death  could  have  procured  no  good 
without  his  obedience.  They  were  jomed  togeUier  m  the  woi^ 
of  the  Bedeemer,  and  both  were  necessary  to  each  and  ail  <^  the 
benefits  he  confers. 

And  as  the  two  parts  of  Christ's  work  above  mentioned  are 
inseparably  joined  together,  so  also  are  the  two  parts  of  jumA^ 
fieation.  They  always  go  togetb^  in  fietct.  No  sinner  ever  pai^ 
takes  of  forgiveness  without  acceptance  and  eternal  life.  And  no 
one  obtains  acceptance  with  God  and  eternal  fife  without  being 
forgiven.  And  these  two  are  not  only  joined  together  in  fisict,  but 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  muet  be.  To  be  accepted  as  ri|^^ 
eons,  and  to  enjoy  eternal  life,  necessarily  implies  forgiveness* 
And  does  not  forgiveness,  taken  in  ^  large  sense,  involve  eternal 
life  ?  The  penalty  of  the  law  implies  eternal  death.  And  can 
any  one  be  freed  from  eternal  death  without  having  eternal  l\fe  t 
The  penalty  of  the  bw  imjdies  the  wrath  of  Ood.  And  can  eirf 
one  be  delivered  from  God's  wrath  without  being  restored  to  his 
flavor  ?  The  penalty  implies  banishment  from  God  and  tiie  loss 
of  heaven.  And  can  any  one  who  is  condemned  to  be  banished 
from  Ood,  be  delivered  fhmi  that  evil  without  bmng  restored  te 
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the  fvmense  of  God  t  And  can  any  one  be  fk^d  ftwi  die  fait 
of  h^venl;  Ueesednefls  withowt  comiDg  to  enjoy  that  Ueesednoit 
Aod,  I  add,  can  any  one  eigoy  a  boiy  Ueeeedoeee  wttkoat  bciag 
eattotiied,  or  made  holy  ? 

This,  I  thiiA,  is  the  te»ohing  of  vevelalkHi.  WkeneTsr  tte 
word  of  God  speaks  of  AikM  tiiie  ob$eK$mae  or  Om  ^iaoel  of  Chriifc 
at  hamg  a  saviag  infliience,  it  dearfy  ia^ei  the  other.  (Sirisf e 
eMfferings  were  the  euieriiigi  of  a  holy,  obedisBi  BaTioar,  and 
ipere  holy,  (>&0dfen^  svieringp.  Beth  snSning  and  obedienoewsre 
essential.  Both  had  a  saving  eficacy,  not  sqpantely,  bat  joinfly. 
It  -would  be  an  utter  mistake  to  8a{ipose  fliat  one  of  them  exerts  a 
vedemptiye  influence,  or  secures  any  good  for  us,  without  the 
ettier.  They  are  parts  of  a  whole,  ineapable  of  separaiion.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  the  beoedts  imrohed  m  jusfifioation,  namely, 
ftrgiTeness  in  the  restricted  sense,  and  the  fiuror  of  Qoi  and  eter- 
nal hftu  They  are  parts  of  m  muty.  They  eoDstitoie  mbnUim. 
We  often  httfe  occasion  to  qmik  of  fliemdistiiiedhf.  Bufctksyde 
wot  and  oaimot  eziet  separately. 

Dr.  Iknmons  thou^t  Ihat  the  death  of  Chxvt,  and  thai  akne, 
made  the  atonement ;  and  then,  &om  the  texts  whidi  teach  us 
that  Christ's  death  procured  forgiveness  ef  sin,  he  infisrs  tiiat  £br- 
l^veness  is  the  only  blessing  procured  by  ^  atoDcment.  13te 
tMts  to  wlueh  he  refers  do  indeed  dedare  that  ttie  death  of 
Christ  procured  forgiyeness ;  but  they  do  not  dedare  that  it  fire- 
eared  this  blessing  a$id  w>  other.  Nor  do  these  texts  »or  anj 
otiiers  teach,  that  Christ's  dealh  made  atonement  uriihna  Mm  cbe- 
HeBce.  His  death  had  cleariy  a  special  influence  in  saving  us 
fiEwn  the  curse  of  the  law.  But  had  it  this  influence  disftnmeetsd 
from  his  obmlie$ioe  and  hoUnessf  Does  the  Apostle  teach.  Bom. 
6 :  18,  that  his  righteousness^  by  which  our  justification  was  pro* 
cured,  consisted  of  his  death,  and  that  <Hdy  ?  Or  does  he  tMch 
thai  jusUfieeOion  consists  of  mere  esMfmption  fro/m  fwdihmmi^  say 
shtsive  sf  eUmc&  V^t  f 

Dr.  John  Tayknr  is  chargeaUe  with  a  similar  nnstake  on  the 
other  side.  He  takes  the  texts  whidi  teaoh  that  Christ  died  to 
deliMr  nsfiom  sin  and  make  us  hdy,and  from  these  he  oendudm 
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that  tJdi  ms  the  9oU  ofy'ect  of  his  death;  just  as  Socinuuis  fix  upon 
the  texts  which  declare  Christ  to  be  a  man,  and  hence  concliid# 
that  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  man.  Why  should  writers  over^ 
look  the  principle,  that  our  fidth  is  to  be  derived,  not  firom  parti^ 
oular  parts  of  Scripture,  but  &cm  a  connected  yiew  of  the  wh(^  ? 
Instead  then  of  attempting  to  push  our  theories  beyond  the 
plain  import  of  Scripture  <m  tlus  great  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let 
us  rejcHce  and  glory  in  the  <me  perfect  Mediator,  and  in  the  one 
allnrafficient  work  of  grace  which  he  undertook  and  finished ;  and 
let  us  render  him  hearty  thanks  &r  that  complete  salration  whi<A 
we  owe  to  his  obedient^  hohf^  and  infimtdy  meritarioui  life  and 
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IS  THB  ATONEMENT  GENERAL,  OB  PARTICULAB  ? 

11.  Was  the  atonement  general,  or  partietdar;  unioenaly  er 
Umitedf  Hi  other  toarde  ;  was  the  atonement  provided  for  «ff 
men,  or  only  for  apartf  Did  Chriet  die  for  the  whole  worlds  or 
mJy  for  the  elect  f 

Hug  qnesticm,  as  generally  stated  and  discnssed,  has  iiie  attii- 
bnte  of  remarkable  indefiniteness  and  ambigoity ;  and  hence  it  k 
adapted  to  create  a  warm  and  firoiiieas  controversj  —  a  contro- 
versy which  may  very  easOy  be  continned,  as  kmg  as  men  can  be 
fimnd  who  take  pleasure  in  strife.  But  the  controversy  may,  I 
think,  be  quickly  brou^t  to  a  conclu8i<m,  if  men  will  cherish  a 
real  desire  to  be  agreed,  and  will  take  pains  to  understand  one 
another,  and  especially  if  they  will  be  content  to  make  the  Serip- 
tores  their  guide. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  we  should  do  all  we.  can  to 
exclude  logomachy,  to  prevent  a  needless  expense  of  time,  and  to 
bring  ourselves  in  the  shortest  way  to  the  most  satis&ctory  result. 
In  order  to  this,  let  us  see  how  many  things  we  can  lay  out  of  the 
question,  and  so  reduce  the  discussion  to  the  most  simple  and . 
intelUgible  form,  and  to  the  narrowest  compass. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  let  me  say  that  the  pomt  at  issue  is 
not,  whether  the  atonement  was  so  provided  for  all  men,  that 
all  will  actually  be  saved.  As  the  controversy,  so  long  agitated 
among  evangelical  Christians  respectmg  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
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Bttit,  does  nol  rela4e  to  the  ^estioD  cf  vdhrdittl  tahtaibii^  fidi 
point  is  to  bo  whoUj  exohdod  fifom  the  diteotmNi.  Them  who 
aro  enlisted  in  this  ooirtroTony ,  are  onited  in  the  bdie^  thst  sal^ 
Tition  will  not  be  aetoallj  ezperieDOed  by  aQ  men*  80  that  tbf 
qoeeticm  whe&er  Christ  died  for  all  men  is  to  be  understood  as 
coAirelj  distinct  firam  the  question  whether  be  wiQ  aotoaU j  saw 
aH 

Agun.  The  pomt  at  issue  is  not,  whether  God  achudlg^  As* 
Unded  w  determined  to  eaee  aU  men.  These  who  manage  Ais 
eontrorersy  are  united  in  ttie  betiel^  that  it  is  the  {mrpose  or 
determination  of  €h)d  to  save  only  a  part  of  the  hnman  raee« 
The  parties  then  agree  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  aE  men  in  sooli 
a  sense,  that  they  wffl  all  actually  obtain  forgiyenees  thioaj^  his 
Wood  ;  and  they  agree  too  that  be  did  not  die  for  aD  men  witfi  m 
jmnpoee  or  dekrnAnsiikm  m^tudlfy  te  erne  aU. 

There  are  other  points  also,  which  we  shall  find  it  easy  to  dis» 
pose  of  8atisfiiet(»rily,  if  we  take  pains  to  avmd  obscurity  in  oar 
theoghts  and  in  our  language,  and  to  plaoe  the  Bid>jeet  in  a  dear 
Sttd  distinct  light. 

One  rf  these  pomts  is  whe&er  CSnist  died  for  his  chosen  peopla 
Aeohddy  or  WMcmditiondOyt 

It  is  diffionlt  to  gire  a  direct  answer  to  this  qtwstion,  merely 
beeause  it  is  difficult  to  know  exactly  what  is  meant  by  it.  If  the 
meaning  is,  whether  Christ  by  hb  death  so  purchased  or  procured 
salTation  for  Us  diosen  peojde,  that  nothing  else  is  necessary  and 
wrthing  erer  to  be  admitted,  as  it  meritorioos  cause  or  groaad 
of  their  forgireness ;  tiie  answer  is  easy.  Christ's  deaft  is  a  per- 
fcoi  cause  or  ground  of  our  forgiyeness.  So  far  as  merit  is  eon^ 
oemed,  our  righteousness,  our  good  works  are  not  needed,  nay, 
ftiey  are  expressly  excluded  from  having  any  influence.  Those 
who  are  saved  do  nothing  which  renders  them  deserving  of  ihe 
divine  &vor,  or  gives  them  any  daim  to  it  on  the  ground  of  jus- 
tioe.  They  are  saved  whdily  through  the  bk)od  of  Christ.  TSm 
obedience  unto  death  laid  a  complete  foundation  for  our  for^ve- 
nssB,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  it  If  tiiis  is  what  is  meant  by 
Ohdst's  dying  fixr  his  people  absolutely  or  unconditionally,  then 
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vndoubtedly  he  did  this.  And  if  the  meaaiDg  is  that  he  cM  6r 
tttem  with  an  nnalterftble  porpoee  aetmlly  to  save  them,  there  » 
BO  doubt  that  this  was  the  case,  Bot  if  the  meaning  of  the  quea- 
tion  18,  whether  he  so  died  for  tiiem,  and  so  purchased  and  80 
designed  to  purchase  salvation  for  them,  that  nothing  is  required 
ef  them  in  order  to  their  actually  possessmg  eternal  life ;  tiien  Ae 
answer  must  be  negative.  For  the  word  of  Qod  ererywherd 
requires  a  duty  of  sinners,  and  represents  it  as  absolutely  neees- 
sary  that  they  should  repent  and  beliere  in  order  to  their  obtain- 
ing salvation;  and  that  which  is  required  of  them  in  order  to 
their  obtaining  salvation,  may  very  properly,  and  in  aocordanoe 
with  good  usage,  be  called  a  eanditian  of  salvation.  A  eanditiimj 
in  this  use  of  the  word,  is  that  which  is  to  be  done  as  r^quinte  to 
some  other  thing  ;  that  which  must  exist  as  a  tiseenary  aJl^wnd 
of  something  else.  The  word  terrm  »  often  used  in  a  simikr 
sense.  When  the  Scriptures  require  repentance  <^  sinners  in 
order  to  their  forgiveness,  and  declare  that  except  they  repent 
they  shall  perish,  the  exact  sense  of  condition^  as  here  employed, 
is  clearly  suggested.  All  idea  of  merit  is  excluded.  A  condition 
may  be  meritorious  in  some  cases,  but  not  here.  In  this  sense, 
then,  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  elect  or  procure  salvation  finr  them 
absolutely  and  unconditionally;  that  is,  he  did  not  do  it  so 
as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  repentance  and  fiuth  on  their 
part,  as  requisite  to  their  enjoying  eternal  life. 

Another  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  there  is  any  importut 
sense,  in  which  Christ  died  foi*  his  chosen  people  in  distinctioB 
finom  others.  The  parties  in  the  controversy  generally  agree  thit 
there  is.  He  di^  for  his  peculiar  people  with  a  gracious  and 
unalterable  design  actually  to  save  them  ;  —  not  however  to  save 
them  uncandiiionallyy  that  is,  wJiether  they  repent  and  believe  or 
not,  but  to  save  them  in  the  manner,  or  on  tfie  eonditioug  or  temifl 
stated  in  the  gospel  —  their  cvmpliauce  with  those  terms  being 
secured  by  his  purpose,  as  a  part  of  tlte  free  mid  fall  sahattm 
which  he  giive$.  In  this  respect  then  tber^  h  a  marked  dlatinctioa. 
He  died  for  those  who  were  given  him  of  the  Father  —  ho  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  sheep,  with  an  ultimate  design  or  destinatioft 
which  related  to  no  others. 
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We  come  then  to  ihe  qaestkm  whioh  k  (^  so  modi  special  in- 
terest, whether  Christ  died  for  the  world  at  large,  or  for  hunuui 
beings  indiscriininatelj,  in  any  sense  ?  And  if  so  in  what  sense  t 
This  is  the  main  question,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  onlj  im- 
portant question,  upon  which  there  ean  be  uij  difierenee  of  opn^ 
ion  among  those  who  have  anj  proper  belief  of  tibe  ScriptuM 
doctrine  of  atonement.  Jhej  are  agreed  tiiat  Christ  died  for  At 
elect,  and  that  he  died  for  them  in  a  peeuHar  sense.  Thejf 
are  agreed  that  notwithstaiding  this  peculiar  sense  in  whidi  h# 
died  for  tiiem,  repentance  and  faith  are  required  of  them  in  order 
to  ifaeir  obtaining  forgiyeness  and  eternal  life.  They  are  agreed^ 
too,  that  he  did  not  so  die  for  all  men  that  they  wiU  all  be  finafly 
sared,  and  Ihat  he  did  not  die  wi&  a  determination  actoaDy  ta 
save  all.  What  point  of  any  consequence  then  remains,  exeepi 
tfie  one  just  stated,  namely,  tshether  ChruA  in  amf  $ense  whatever 
iMifor  tke  whole  world. 

For  the  sake  of  making  tiie  point  now  under  consideration  if 
phin  as  possible,  I  shall,  for  the  jHresent,  lay  aside  the  woid 
aionement^  which  has  become  ambigucHis,  its  common  use  being 
somewhat  different  from  its  use  in  Scripture ;  and  I  riiall  state 
the  question  thus :  Had  the  death  of  Ohriet  amy  re^osct  whatever 
tr  the  human  race  generaUgf  Had  U  any  iafiuence  —  did  H 
produce  any  effect^  and  if  $o,  what  effect^  upon  the  condition  ^ 
fnankind  at  large  —  upon  those  who  will  not  be  saved,  as  wefl  at 
upon  those  who  wiU  be  sared  7  Uiis,  I  think,  frees  the  queetiott 
from  needless  obscurity,  and  presents  it  in  the  clearest  li^t  possftk; 
Aco(»tlmgIy,  if  it  appears  from  the  word  of  QoAj  that  the  state 
orcoodition  of  ibe  worid  at  large  is  in  any  respect  different  frgoa 
what  it  would  have  been,  had  not  Christ  died,  -^  if  it  appeaiv 
that  his  death  has  had  any  influence  upon  the  condition  of  al 
men;  then  his  death  had  a  real  and  manifest  relation  to  all  men^ 
and,  in  this  respect,  he  died  for  alL  Is  then  the  oondition  of  tiie 
irhoTe  worid  —  are  the  circumstances  of  human  beings  umvet^ 
sally  Afferent  in  any  respect  from  what  they  would  have  been, 
had  there  been  no  death  of  a  Mediator  ?  Has  Christ's  dea& 
had  any  influence  upon  the  state  of  ttie  w(nrld  at  large  ?    Thoaa 
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who  will  submit  to  be  guided  bj  the  word  of  God,  and  w01  ti^e 
pains  to  think  and  judge  candidly  on  this  subject,  will,  I  a]^re- 
hend,  find  no  diflSculty  in  admitting  the  following  positiiMig. 

1.  The  death  of  Christ  had  such  an  influence^  that  forgm- 
ne9s  and  eternal  life  may  he  truly  and  eonsietently  offered  to  aU 
men.  This  oflbr  of  salration  is  actoallj  made  to  aE  b v  the  in- 
^nred  writers,  and  is  made  in  a  varietj  of  tiie  most  ex[dicit 
declarations.  This  is  fully  admitted  bj  those  who  hold  most 
sfcrictij  to  a  limited  atonement,  and  saj  that  Christ  died  only  for 
Ihe  elect.*  Nor  do  the  sacred  writers  merely  ofier  salvation* 
They  invite  and  beseech  all  to  whom  the  gospel  comes,  to  receive 
the  gifb  of  eternal  life.  Now  had  there  been  no  Saviour  provided, 
and  had  the  divine  administration  proceeded  direcdy  and  only 
according  to  &e  princii^es  of  law,  there  would  have  been  no  such 
proposal  of  mercy  to  o&nders  —  no  offer  of  forgiveness  and  no 
gracious  invitation  and  entreaty  to  accept  it.  We  hear  of  no 
ofer  or  invitation  of  this  kind  to  the  angeb  who  fell.  And  no 
man  who  soundly  believes  the  general  principles  of  revelatkn, 
can  suppose  that  such  an  otkr  would  ever  have  been  made  to 
fidlen  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  a  Saviour. 
Now  surely  the  condition  of  those  transgressors  who  have  this 
free  o£fer  of  salvation  presented  to  them,  and  who  are  thus  invited 
and  entreated  to  accept  it,  is  widely  difibrent  from  those  to  whom 
no  such  overture  is  or  can  be  made.  And  this  difference  is 
caused  by  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  it  is  the  effect  of  his  ezpiatoiy 
death.     Thus  far  then  it  is  clear,  that  the  death  of  Christ  hai 


*  I  am  happy  to  qaote  here  a  passage  from  the  ReT.  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.  D.  of 
Edinburgh,  who  earnestlj  maintains  tlM  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  hk 
Us  recent  work  on  the  Atonement  be  saji :  **  That  the  death  of  CShritt  has  a 
oertain  reference  to  all  men  oniyersally  —  that  it  has  a  certain  bearing  evea  npoa 
the  lost — we  must  bold  and  maintain;  beoanse  we  maintain  that  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  offer  of  the  gospel  to  all  men  nnivervally,  and  lays  the  foonda* 
tion  for  that  offbr  being  honest  and  ftee  on  the  part  of  God.  This  coiild  not  be^ 
wMiont  some  sort  of  relation  existing  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  ereiy 
impenitent  and  nnbelieTing  man  who  is  called  to  receive  the  gospel."  He  does 
not  undertake  to  explain  that  relation,  only  that  it  is  such  as  to  lay  a  foondatioa 
for  the  gospel  off6r.  See  his  woik  on  the  Atonement,  p.  187,  9d  edit  Bdinbui^ 
tS45. 
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had  an  influence  upon  the  condition  of  all  men.  And  in  M§ 
sense  he  died  for  all  —  that  is,  he  so  died  for  all,  that  in  cons^ 
qnence  of  his  death,  the  gracious  offer  of  salvation  may  be  and  is 
made  to  all. 

2.  In  consequence  of  Ckriafs  deaths  any  $inner$j  all  nnnerf, 
may  have  eternal  Jtfe  \f  they  will  believe,  cannstently  with  the 
perfectiom  of  Ood  and  the  principles  of  Ids  government:  This 
is  implied  in  the  &ct  above  stated,  that  salvation  is  offered  to  aD, 
and  that  all  are  invited  to  receive  it.  Who  can  think  it  consiste&t' 
for  any  king  or  ruler  to  make  a  public  offer  of  forgiveness  to 
offenders,  and  to  send  forth  a  messenger  to  urge  them  to  accept 
it,  when,  after  all,  that  king  knows  it  would  be  incompatible  wi& 
his  justice  and  honor,  and  the  good  of  hb  kingdom,  actually 
to  forgive  those  to  whom  the  offer  is  made  7  Who  especially  can 
think  such  a  procedure  consistent  with  the  character  of  Ood  ? 
The  free  offer  he  makes  of  for^veness  to  sinners  in  general  most 
certainly  implies,  that  they  may  safely  abd  properly  have  forgive 
ness,  if  they  will  accept  it.  But  how  could  they  be  safely  and 
properly  for^ven,  and  how  could  anything  be  said  or  done 
implying  that  they  may  be  forgiven,  without  the  Aedding  of 
blood  f  Whatever  they  might  do,  they  could  have  no  exemption 
from  punishment,  if  Christ  had  not  died.  Here,  then,  is  an  effect 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  human  race. 
In  consequence  of  that  momentous  event,  salvation  may  be  offered 
to  sinners  indiscriminately;  and  any  sinners  who  will  comfdy 
with  the  terms  proposed,  may  consistently  be  saved.  Those  who 
do  comply  are  saved.  Others  might,  on  the  same  terms,  be  saved 
as  consistently  as  they.  The  offer  is  the  same  to  aU.  The  conr 
ditions  of  salvation  reqmred  of  all,  are  also  the  same.  From  this 
we  conclude,  that  the  principles  of  the  divine  government  would 
admit  of  the  salvation  of  all,  on  the  same  conditions.  The  death  of 
Christ,  then,  must  have  had  a  general  influence,  ui  influence  ^diioh 
respected  mankind  at  large,  and  which  opened  the  door  of  mercy 
for  the  whole  fieJlen  race,  and  which  rendered  it  as  consistent  for 
one  sinner  to  be  actually  saved,  as  another,  for  all  as  for  any,  on 
the  same  terms.     In  this  respect,  the  death  of  Christ  evidently 
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■Acted  all  alike ;  that  is,  it  put  all  into  a  state  in  which  ifaej 
■lay  obtain  salvation,  on  the  tenns  and  in  the  manner  prescribed. 

If  I  rightly  understand  ttie  teachings  of  revelation,  the  death 
of  Christ  did  then,  in  the  respect  above  mentianedy  relate  to  aS 
■len  alike.  It  prepared  the  way  for  all,  on  the  same  terms,  to  be 
fiurgiven  ooneistently  with  Hxe  honor  of  Ood's  law.  It  procured 
ibe  free  oier  of  salvation  &r  all  —  an  offer  stamped  with  divine 
dneeriUf  and  truth ;  an  ofier  which  might  consist^tly  and  pro- 
*  periy,  be  carried  into  eflfect  on  the  terms  prescribed.  And  it  ren- 
dered it  proper,  that  the  messengers  of  Christ  should  make  ^ 
proclamation  of  mercy  to  human  beings  in  every  place,  without 
dktmction,  and  should  invite  and  entreat  them,  one  as  well  as 
another,  to  receive  it. 

But  this  general  design  of  the  atonement,  and  the  equal  respect, 
above  stated,  which  it  had  to  the  case  of  sinners  universally, 
does  not  by  any  means  imply,  that  all  will  be  treated  alike  by  the 
providence  of  God,  or  that  all  will  share  alike  in  tfie  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  It  does  not  imply,  that  the  purpose  of  God 
respecting  the  actual  bestowment  of  spiritual  blessings,  was  the 
same  as  to  all  men.  The  general  provision  is  one  thing;  the 
divine  influence  which  disposes  men  to  avail  themselves  of  thai 
provision,  is  another  tiling.  The  first  has  such  an  effect  upon  the 
eondition  of  men  in  relation  to  the  vidated  law  and  its  penalty, 
that  any  of  them  may,  in  the  way  pointed  out,  be  conastentfy 
pardoned  and  saved.  The  other  has  an  effect  upon  Hxeir  personal 
character.  It  renews  their  heart,  and  unites  them  to  Christ  by 
fiudi.  The  one,  therefore,  may  be  general ;  the  other  must  be 
limited  and  particular, '— just  as  much  so  as  actual  salvation  is. 
Whsi  I  would  say  on  this  subject  may  be  summarily  expressed 
ttras :  The  death  of  Christ,  as  to  its  direct  influence  in  vindica- 
ting the  law  and  justice  of  God,  so  ffur  as  to  open  the  door  of 
anrcy  and  to  procure  the  offer  of  forgiveness  and  eternal  lift, 
affects  all  alike.  As  to  its  application^  or  its  actiud  results,  and 
as  to  ihe  design  cf  God  in  regard  to  its  ultimate  efficacy,  it  has  an 
essentially  different  respect  to  those  who  are  given  to  Christ,  and 
who  will  be  saved,  firom  what  it  has  to  otiners. 
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Thus  far  I  have  discnssed  the  subject  on  the  ground  of  general 
principles  derived  from  the  word  o£  God.  But  I  much  prefer  a 
method  which  is  more  directly  and  more  obviously  Scriptural. 

Let  us  then  examine  the  Bible,  and  see  how  this  subject  is 
treated  there. 

first.  There  are  many  passages  which  represent,  that  a 
merciful  provision  is  made  by  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  men  m 
general.  — for  men  indi$criminatdyy  and  mthout  any  limiUxtion^ 
except  in  the  terms  on  which  its  blessings  are  to  he  ei^'oyed, 
John  3 :  16 ;  ^^  Ood  so  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  eternal  life."  No  words  could  more  clearly  and  une- 
quivocally set  forlh  a  general  measure  of  divine  mercy —  an  act 
of  €k)d's  hve  towards  the  human  race  at  large.  If  the  expression 
that  ^'  Ood  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son,"  leaves  any  doubt  as  to  the  general  bearing  of  the  ff&^  that 
doubt  is  removed  by  the  expression  which  immediately  foQowt, 
and  which  teaches  the  wide  reach  of  the  merciful  provision.  God 
—  "  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life."  It  is  as  much  as  to 
say ;  if  any  sinner,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  believe  in  Christ,  he 
shall  be  saved.  This  general  act  of  God's  love  towards  mankind 
IB  expressed  in  various  ways  in  other  texts.  John  1 :  29  ;  ^^  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
It  might,  as  I  have  before  signified,  be  more  properly  rendered ; 
Behold  the  Laanb  of  Chd  which  maketh  expiation  for  the  sin  of 
the  world.  The  expiation  in  one  respect  is  general— it  has  a 
relation  to  the  world  at  large,  to  sinners  indiscriminately.  The 
declaration  of  Christ,  John  6 :  51,  is  of  the  same  import ;  ^'  I  am 
the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any  man  eat 
of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever.  And  the  bread  which  I  will 
give  him  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  ^ve  for  the  life  of  the  t(wU." 
2  Cor.  5 :  19 ;  "  God  was  m  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
UmseE  1  John  2:2;^^  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worW^  He 
IB  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid  in  siush  a  sense, 
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tiiftt  to  <my  fliim^rs  and  to  dU  fflnners  forglTeiieM  may  be  freely 
offered,  widi  the  assuranoe,  that  they  shall  actually  enjoy  (he 
blessiiigs  of  eternal  fife,  if  they  will  comply  yn&k  the  DecesBaij 
oonditioofl.  1  John  4 :  14  ; ''  Qod  sent  his  Scm  to  be  tibe  SaTioar 
of  the  iDorld:' 

Secondly.  The  mspired  writerB  speak  fmmUiarljf  of  tkU  tffork 
^  divine  mercy ^  ae  actually  relating  to  those  who  perish^  or  ioho 
may  be  supposed  to  periA.  Bom.  14 :  15  ;  ^^  Destroy  not  him 
witii  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ  died:'  1  Cor.  8 :  11 ;"  And 
throng  thy  knowledge  shall  thy  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom 
Christ  dieci:'  Peter  speaks  ot  &lse  teachers,  who  deny  the  Lord 
Aat  bought  themj  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift  destruction,  i 
Pet.  2:1.  They  are  fiedse  teaehers  and  bring  destruction  upon 
themselves,  and  a  very  aggravated  destruction,  because  they 
denied  the  Lord  that  bought  or  redeemed  theuL  Is  it  eonceivatde 
that  the  inspired  writers  would  speak  in  this  manner,  if  tito 
deatti  of  the  Redeemer  had  no  relation  whatever  to  those  who 
win  finally  perish,  and  produced  no  effect  upon  their  circua^ 
ftanoee? 

Thirdly.  It  appears  trreconciiaUe  with  sincerity^  for  €hd  U 
effer  salvation  to  perishing  sinners^  and  to  invite  and  eommani 
ikem  to  accept  it^  unless  Christ  so  died  for  tkem^  and  so  expiated 
their  sinSy  that  they  may  consistently  be  saved :  to  offer  them  what 
was  never,  in  any  sense,  provided  for  them  —  to  invite  them  to 
receive  a  ^ft,  which  he  could  not  consistently  bestow^  though  they 
diould  comply  with  the  conditions  i«c^posed  —  to  oommand  hii 
aeryantf  to  go  into  all  the  worid  and  proclaim  ^lad  tidmgs  to 
•very  creature,  when  there  could  be  no  glad  tidings  except  to  a 
part 

Thus  far  as  to  ihe  provisioo  which  God  has  made  by  the 
appointment  of  a  Mediator  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  —  Uis 
human  race  in  a  general  view.  This  provision  is  stated  in  the 
Scriptures  in  various  forms,  and  in  lai^age  very  definite  and 
en|)hatical.  And  the  inspired  writers  treat  it  as  a  practical 
truth,  flutt  is,  ttiey  make  it  the  ground  of  a  firee  o&r  of  forgive- 
and  eternal  life  to  all  m^  withoot  distinction ;  which  offor 
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they  oovQd  never  bare  made,  had  not  Christ  by  bb  death  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  free  ezerciae  of  divine  mercy.  On  this 
lame  groond,  ministen  of  the  gospel  make  a  proclamation  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  all  mea.  Wherever  they  find 
human  beings,  they  teU  them  that  Christ  has  died  for  sin,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  and  endeavor  to  persuade  them  to  come  and 
partake  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  procured  and  oflfered* 
They  lift  up  their  voice  in  the  name  of  (jod  and  proclaim  the 
^ad  tidings  to  men.  '^  Whosoever  will,  let  him  take  of  the 
water  rf  Hfe."  "  Turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  Wherever 
we  find  human  beings,  we  are  authorised  to  make  these  overtures 
to  them,  without  knowing  or  inquiring  whether  they  are  elected 
to  salvation  ornot  And  God,  who  knows  who  are  elected,  aal 
who  are  not,  makes  these  overtures  equally  to  all.  ^^  Come,  finr 
all  things  are  ready.''  Such  is  the  general  proviaon  —  such  Om 
influence  which  Christ's  death  has  upon  the  oiroumstances  and 
prospects  of  this  apostate  worid. 

But  every  general  {»ovision  is  subject  to  be  qualified  by  sp^ 
eific  conditions,  <nr  to  be  otherwise  limited.  And  both  the  gen* 
•ral  provision  and  the  qualifying  conditions  and  other  limitations, 
are  expressive  and  equally  expressive  rf  the  mmd  of  God-^ 
the  general  provision  in  one  pomt  of  view,  the  qualifying  condi* 
tions  and  limitations  in  another  point  of  view.  As  to  the  present 
eaae,  some  texts  state  the  general  provision  made  by  Christ's 
death,  and  also  the  particular  conditions  on  which  that  provision 
will  turn  to  our  benefit.  Buch  is  the  passage  John  8 :  16 ;  '^  God  se 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
heUeveth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
The  provision  was  geiteral^for  the  world;  but  the  enjoyment  of 
its  blessings  is  limited  in  the  manner  specified.  There  are  some 
texts  which  represent  the  general  provision  only.  But  all  such 
texts  are  to  be  qualified  by  other  texts,  which  point  out  the  parti* 
evfatr  limitations.  For  example.  Some  texts  affirm  that  Christ 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  —  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
rias  of  the  whole  worid.  But  these  texts  must  not  be  taken  hi 
the  most  extensive,  absdnte  sense,  as  though  the  Scriptures  said 
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nothing  eke  on  the  subjeet,  but  are  to  be  qualified  bj  Aoee  which 
bring  into  yiew  the  particular  limitations,  such  as  iheae :  ^  He 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved."  ^^  Let  the  wicked  turn  to  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him."  ^^  Bepent  and  be 
converted,  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out."  You  observe  thai 
in  these  texts  the  particular  terms  of  salvation  on  man's  part  are 
mentioned,  without  any  express  reference  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
or  the  provision  he  made  for  our  salvation.  But  if  we  would 
interpret  the  Bible  justly,  we  must  not  derive  our  opinion  finom 
texts  of  one  particular  character,  to  the  neglect  of  other  texts 
relatmg  to  the  subject,  but  from  all  the  texts  taken  together. 
This  connected  view  of  different  texts  is  required  by  a  due  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  God's  word ;  and  it  cannot  be  neglected 
by  any  sincere  inquirers  after  the  truth.  It  is  obvious  that  any 
other  way  of  handling  the  subject  must  expose  us  to  palpable 
error  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

While  then  we  admit  the  propitiation  for  sin  to  be,  in  one 
respect,  general ;  while  we  admit  that  the  atonement  is  aUrm^ 
dent  J  and  without  any  limitations  arising  from  its  own  nature ;  we 
must  still  remember,  that  the  actual  benefits  of  that  provision  are 
necessarily  connected  with  conditions,  and  of  course  limited  to 
those  by  whom  the  conditions  are  performed.  If  the  oonditions 
are  neglected,  it  is  certain  that  the  blessings  of  redemption  cannot 
be  enjoyed.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  sinners  to  partake  of  a 
holy  salvation,  without  holiness  of  heart ;  and  holiness  of  heart  in 
this  case  will  operate  in  the  way  of  repentance  and  faith.  What- 
ever may  be  the  case,  therefore,  as  to  the  9uffieimey  of  the  atcne- 
ment,  and  the  extent  of  the  propitiation  by  which  salvation  was 
procured  and  proffered  ;  the  actual  salvation  of  any  of  the  human 
race,  even  of  those  who  are  in  the  divine  counsels  destined  to 
enjo^  it,  must  be  conditional.  They  must  forsake  sin  and  believe 
in  Christ,  or  they  cannot  enjo^  happiness  in  the  {uresence  of  God. 
These  conditions  are  not  arbitrarily  imposed.  The  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  case  render  them  indispensably  necessaiy. 
Requiring  men  to  perform  these  conditions  is  in  truth  only  requir- 
ing them  to  be  saved — it  is  only  requiring  them  to  rec^vo  salva- 
tion and  to  enjoy  eternal  life. 
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I  have  referred  to  oilier  UmitatioiiB  beeideg  those  which  are  me- 
dicated bj  Ohe  express  oooditioDS  conneoted  witfi  the  general 
proflEer  of  salyation.  The  UmitatioiiB  intended  are  set  iorth  in  ra- 
rious  passages  of  Scripture,  which  plainly  teach,  tiiat  the  misnoB 
and  death  of  the  Mediator  had  a  spedal  reference  to  the  choeeft 
people  of  God  ;  that  Christ  died  for  them  in  particular-^ died  for 
them  with  a  gracious  and  unalterable  design  to  save  them  —  died 
for  them,  I  maj  say,  (ffioacioudj/.  The  Mowing  are  some  of  the 
texts  which  express  this  limited  and  definite  dengnatkm  of  the  atan&- 
fmenty  or,  more  exactly,  of  Chrigt^s  death.  Isa.  68 :  8  and  11 ; 
*^  For  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken."  ^^  By  his 
knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant  justify  many ;  for  he  shaU 
bear  iheir  iniquities."  Matt.  1 :  21 ;  ^^  He  shall  sare  hU  people 
from  th^  sins."  Acts  20  :  28  ;  ''  To  feed  the  church  of  Qod, 
which  he  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  Ephee.  6  :  25 ; ""  Christ 
also  loYcd  the  dnirchj  and  gare  himself  for  it,  tiiat  he  mi^t  sano* 
tify  and  cleanse  it."  John  10 :  11, 15  ;  ^'  I  am  the  good  shep- 
herd. —The  good  shepherd  giyeth  his  Hfe  for  the  sheep."  — ''  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep*"  Tit.  2:  14 ;  <'  Who  gare  hhn* 
self  for  ia,  that  he  might  redeem  «s  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify 
mto  himself  a  peculiar  pe<^le,  lealous  of  good  works."  Bom. 
5:8;^  But  Ood  conmeiideth  his  loye  towards  im,  in  that,  whik 
we  were  yet  mnners,  Christ  died  for  vs."  Bom.  8 :  82 ;  ^^  He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  deliyered  him  up  for  «s  all,  how 
shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  giro  us  all  ihings."  1  John  4 : 
10  ;  *^  Herein  is  lore,  not  that  we  kved  God,  but  that  he  lored  tcs, 
and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  The  words 
ire,  U8  and  our  in  these  passages  are  very  evidently  used  not  widi 
reference  to  mankind  at  large,  but  with  a  special  and  restricted 
reference  to  those  who  are  sared.  The  writer  is  speaking  to  and 
of  befierers. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  evident,  that  this  special  and  restricted  re- 
ference or  dengnation  of  Christ's  death  is  perfectly  c<Misistent  with 
the  general  design  and  influence  of  it,  as  above  exfdained.  Nor 
is  there  anytlung  mngular  in  such  a  two-fold  sense  of  the  saoie 
word  or  phnse.    Take  for  example  tlie  expresfflCA,  CM  lape$  th$ 
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world.  There  is  aban<l*at  evidence  that  he  does  lore  aOand 
every  one  of  the  humiui  race ;  that  he  has  true  benevolence  to- 
wards them ;  that  he  takes  ^deasure  not  in  their  mbeiy,  but  in 
thehr  happiness ;  and  that  when  we  have  a  heart/  ]ove  and  kind- 
ness towards  all  men,  we  do  but  imitate,  in  a  humble  measure,  tlit 
unbounded  goodness  of  our  heavenly  Father.  He  truly  latf€$  aD 
men.  But  he  loves  the  dect^  those  whom  ^^  he  has  chosen  to  sal- 
vation," in  a  Bpeeial  mcamer.  His  love  towards  them  has  m  it  a 
purpose  to  give  them  eternal  life.  He  loves  them  efficaeiouili/  and 
Moingly.  Now  surely  this  love  of  (}od  to  those  whom  he  has 
^ven  to  Christ  as  his  peculiar  people,  is  none  the  less  special  and 
discriminating,  and  none  the  less  precious,  and  none  the  less  cer- 
tainly productive  of  saving  good  to  their  souls,  because  he  truly 
k>ves  die  whole  human  race,  thou^  not  with  the  same  8pe<aal 
and  gracious  purpose.  In  like  manner,  Christ's  dying  or  makii^ 
atonement  for  his  chosen  people  tpedaUy^  and  wUh  a  graciom 
fwrfo%e  to  save  them^  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  his  dying 
in  a  general  sense  for  the  whole  world,  and  thus  laying  a  founda- 
tion for  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  and  opening  wide  the  door  of 
mercy,  so  that  whosoever  will  may  enter  in  and  be  saved. 

The  views  which  have  been  taken  q(  this  subject,  will  help  us  at 
once  to  see  the  utter  Macy  of  the  argument,  by  which  men  s(Hne- 
tames  attempt  to  prove  universal  salvation.  One  class  of  Univer- 
valists  urge  in  defence  of  their  scheme  that  Christ  died  for  all — 
was  a  ransom  for  all,  etc.,  and  that  this  design  and  extent  of  die 
atonement  imply  that  all  men  will  actually  be  saved. 

To  expose  the  inconclusiveness  of  this  argument,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  consider  the  Scripture  representations  which  have  al- 
ready been  noticed.  The  substance  of  what  they  reveal  is,  that 
Qoi  has  given  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
him  might  be  saved  ;  that  Christ  so  died  for  all,  that  all  may  have 
the  offer  of  salvation,  and  may  actually  be  saved,  if  they  will  re- 
pent and  believe.  These  conditions  are  as  real  as  the  general 
provision,  and  are  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  Of 
eourse  the  general  provision  can  avail  nothing  as  to  individuals, 
except  where  the  conditions  are,  through  divine  grace,  actual]/ 
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fiilfiUed.     If  then  we  iroald  detenmne  i^eiiier  all  men  are  to  be 
saved,  we  must  determine  whe&er  all  men  repent  and  belieye< 
For,  according  to  the  word  oi  God,  it  is  as  true,  as  it  would  be  if 
there  had  been  no  atonement,  that  the  impenitent  uid  unholy 
shall  perish.    Just  as  it  is  in  the  natural  world.    Although  Qoi 
haa  ]m>Tided  the  sun  to  enHghten  the  worid ;  if  any  man  should 
choose  to  lire  in  a  dark  dungeon,  he  would  fiul  to  enjoy  the  adyan- 
tages  of  tiie  light.    And  although  God  has  provided  an  f^undance 
ol  water,  if  any  man  diould  refuse  to  drink,  he  would  die  of  thirst. 
The  Scripture  representations  imply  the  same  thing,  as  to  the 
general  ()rovimQn  which  God  has  made  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
men,  and  as  to  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  in  which  we  are  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  that  provision  to  ourselves.    A  rich  man  pro- 
vides a  great  supper,  and  invites  many  to  come  and  partake.     But 
those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  lose  the  benefits  of 
the  general  provision  and  the  general  invitation.     A  man  entrusts 
his  servants  with  various  talents ;  but  none  can  enjoy  his  approba- 
tion, except  those  who  make  a  right  use  of  the  talents.     In  other 
places,  the  Scriptures  lay  aside  metaphors  and  aUegories,  and 
teach  plainly,  that  although  Christ  has,  in  an  important  sense,  died 
for  all,  and  made  propitiation  for  the  mns  of  the  world,  sinners 
cannot  be  saved  unless  they  repent  —  that  they  cannot  escape,  if 
they  neglect  so  great  salvation.     It  is  perfectly  clear  then,  from 
the  word  of  God,  that  the  salvation  of  all  men  cannot  by  any 
means  be  inferred  from  the  extent  and  all-sufficiency  of  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  death  of  Chnst,  or  from  the  unlimited  offers  of 
the  Gk)Bpel,  and  that  it  can  be  proved  in  no  other  way,  than  by 
proving  that  all  men  do  actually  repent  and  believe.    Just  so  fiur 
as  there  is  a  want  of  evidence  that  all  men  are  penitent  and  holy, 
there  is  want  of  evidence  that  all  will  be  saved.     And  if  we  have 
reason,  either  from  the  Bible  or  from  a  knowledge  of  facts,  to  con- 
clude that  any  of  the  human  race  live  and  die  impenitent,  we 
have  just  so  much  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  will  fail  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  Christ's  death.     For  Christ  died  for  all  in  such  a 
flense  only,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  shall  have  eternal 
fife.    There  is  no  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  taken  as  a  whole, 
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that  OiriBt  died  with  a  porpoee  or  expectatton  aoiaally  to  safe  tL 
But  there  is  abandaat  e^denee  to  the  oonlnuey.  The  fiudt  cC 
UiuYeifsalii^  is^  that  thej  infer  from  a  few  pasaages,  preflsed  to  an 
eertraae  oonstrnotioB,  a  doctrine  which  ia  plainlj  conira^ctoiy  to 
ilie  general  eorr^xi  of  Scripture,  and  which  is  by  no  meami  war- 
ttmted  even  by  the  paeeagee  on  whidi  they  rely.  Thor  opinkn 
ia  nothing  but  conjectare,  and  it  is  a  coigectwre  totally  iireconeiar 
Ue  with  &ctB|  and  with  the  obviouay  jHractical  teadmigs  of  roTela- 
ticHu 
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TtWyfATtiTfl    ON    THB    CONTROVERSY    RBSPECTINa    THE    EXTENT  Of 
THE  ATONEBfENT,  AS  CONDUCTED   BY  THE  TWO  PARTIES. 

From  the  remarks  which  I  diall  now  o&r,  it  will,  I  hope,  be 
made  to  appear,  ttiat,  notwithstanding  the  difference  in  phrasedo- 
gj  and  the  manner  of  reasoning,  there  is  in  fact  a  substantial 
agreement  among  evangelical  Christians  as  to  all  points  of  coose- 
qnence  respecting  the  atonement ;  that,  if  the  parties  are  to  coih 
tinue  the  dispute,  they  ought  to  take  pains  to  determine  before- 
hand, what  they  are  to  dispute  about ;  and  that,  if  botii  parties 
will  endeavor  to  promote  union  among  the  followers  oi  Christ  by 
exerting  that  measure  of  pacific  influence  which  they  may  do  o(hh 
nstenily  with  Christian  fidelity,  the  way  will  soon  be  |»repared  te 
drop  the  controversy  altogether,  and  thus  to  save  for  other  and 
more  important  objects,  the  time  and  strength  which  would  otiier- 
wise  be  spent  in  strife. 

There  are  two  recent  and  well-known  writers,  Symington  aad 
Jenkyn,  who  may  properly  enough  be  taken  as  repreaentativee  of 
tiie  two  parties  tiiat  have  been  engaged  in  this  controversy.  These 
authors  are  highly  respectable,  and  they  lay  before  us  very  clear^ 
the  amount  of  what  has  been  said  on  both  sides  of  the  questioa  •* 
issue. 

Symington  thinks  proper,  as  many  others  do,  to  use  the  phratf^^ 
Ckritit  died  for  im,  as  including  not  only  tiie  general  providon  of 
divine  Uessingp,  but  the  design  <tf  Christ  actually  to  bestow  them ;  as 
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not  onlj  openmg  the  door  of  mercy,  but  designmg  to  bring  those  for 
whom  he  died,  actually  to  come  in  at  that  door.  Thus  the  author 
holds  that  Christ  died  for  those  only,  who  are  chosen  to  satvation, 
and  who  will  actually  be  saved.  And  he  uses  the  word  atonement 
in  the  same  limited  sense.  He  carries  along  with  him  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  original  word,  translated  atonement,  in  Bom.  5 :  11 ; 
**  By  whom  we  have  now  received  reconciUaiian.^*  So  the  trans- 
lators render  the  word  in  the  preoeding  verse  :  **  For  if  while  we 
were  enemies  we  were  reconciled  to  (Jod,  (xarj^Uayiyfiw)  by  the 
deatli  of  his  Son,  much  more  being  reconciled  (xaraXlayivte^')  wc 
shall  be  saved  through  him."  This  reconciliation  is  by  the  deatli 
of  Christ.  It  is  a  reconciliation  which  believers  have  actually 
received.  A  derivative  of  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  2 
Cor.  6  :  18,  19 ;  "  All  things  are  of  (Jod,  who  hath  reconciled  us 
to  himself  (xataXXaiarrog^^  and  hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  (xaroXlay^tf)  ;  to  wit,  that  (Jod  was  in  Christ  re- 
conciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them."  This  primary  sense  of  the  word  is  regarded  by 
Symington  as  a  conclusive  argument  m  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement,  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  only  for  the  elect 
Now  what  I  have  to  remark,  is  this ;  that  if  the  word  atone- 
ment is  understood  exactly  m  tlie  sense  in  which  it  is  used  m 
Bom.  6 :  11,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  the  same  word  in  the  orig- 
inal is  used  in  other  places,  where  it  means  actual  reconciliation, 
such  as  believers  have  experienced  -,  then,  of  course,  it  is  limite*! 
to  those  who  are  thus  reconciled.  And  it  k  evident  that  Sym- 
ington understands  other  expressions,  such  aa,  ChrUt  died  for  owr 
9in$  —  died  far  tis  — is  the  propitiation  for  our  mt*^  etc.,  aa  de- 
noting that  influence  of  his  death,  which  \b  effectual  to  salvatioiD. 
The  sense  in  which  he  employs  the  words  makes  a  limitation  neces- 
sary. But  it  is  nothmg  uncommon  that  a  word,  which  ordinarily 
denotes  a  particular  thing  which  is  accompliBhed,  i^  Msed  to  denote 
the  means  of  its  accomplishment.  So  the  word  nantlXay^^  recon- 
ciling, is  used  in  Bom.  11 :  15.  The  casting  away  of  the  Jeiffl 
is  said  to  be  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  —  that  ia,  the  means  of 
veconciling  the  world.     And  why  may  we  not  use  the  word  atone- 
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ment  in  tiiedogical  discoorse,  in  the  same  way,  that  is  to  signify 
ttie  means  of  reconciling  us  to  Ood,  namelj,  the  death  of  Christ? 
And  why  may  we  not  consider  his  death  as  having  a  relation  to 
an  those,  whose  condition  was  in  any  important  respect  &yoraUj 
aflected  by  his  death  ?  And  why  may  we  not  properly  say,  m 
iliat  respect  he  died  for  aU  men,  leaving  it  to  other  texts  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  saving  eflScacy  of  his  death  extended  7  And 
why  may  we  not  hence  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  Christ  in  a 
more  general  though  very  important  respect,  died  for  the  wh<de 
fiunily  of  man,  but  ttiat  he  died  for  his  chosen  people  in  a  definite 
and  peculiar  sense  ?  This  manner  of  speaking  would  convey 
the  idea  intended  in  a  manner  which  is  just  and  intelligible,  and 
which  is  frequent  in  other  matters.  The  use  of  terms  in  different 
senses  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  poverty  of  language.  You 
wiU  find  it  impossible  to  discourse  freely  on  any  important  subject, 
without  ^ving  different  meanings,  or  different  diades  of  meaning, 
to  the  same  words  and  expresaons.  And  if  it  is  asked  how  we 
can  on  this  principle  be  sure  of  ri^tly  understanding  the  sacred 
writers,  the  answer  is,  that  intelligent,  candid  men  will  easily  dis- 
cover their  meaning  from  the  general  current  of  their  thoughts, 
and  the  drift  of  their  discourse  ;  fr<»n  the  nature  of  the  sulgect, 
and  from  what  they  say  of  it  in  other  ways.  Accordingly,  when 
&ey  declare  at  one  time,  that  Christ  died  for  the  whole  world,  or 
made  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  at  another  time, 
that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  that  is,  his  chosen  people, 
we  are  under  no  necessity  of  making  out,  that  the  world  means 
only  his  chosen  people  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that  tiie 
two  expressions  are  not  only  to  be  applied  to  the  same  subject, 
but  that  they  mean  precisely  the  same  thing.  So  far  as  the  lan- 
guage and  the  consistency  of  the  writers  are  concerned,  we  may 
just  as  well  consider  the  first  expression  as  relating  to  all  human 
beings  without  distinction,  and  the  last,  as  relating  to  those  who 
will  be  saved ;  the  first  implying,  that  he  died  for  all  men  in  one 
respect,  the  latter,  that  he  died  for  those  who  will  be  saved  in 
another  and  special  respect.  No  reason  can  arise  against  such 
an  iiiteri»^tion  of  the  language  used  in  the  first  case,  from  the 
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doctrine  of  election,  or  the  doctrine  that  Ghriat  died  for  his  own 
people  in  a  special  sense.  Nor  is  this  intequretation  any  depar- 
tore  from  good  usage.  The  general  princijdes  of  (diilology  iriD 
biAy  admit  of  it.  I  saj  then,  that  Sjrmington  and  those  who 
agree  with  him,  hare  in  reality  no  occasion  to  object  to  the  pon^ 
iion,  that  Christ,  in  a  certain  sense,  died  for  all  men.  For  they 
nay  hold  just  what  they  mean  by  a  definite  <Mr  limited  atonemoit, 
and  yet  may  consistently  admit,  that  he  died  for  all  men  in  anoth- 
er and  more  general  sense.  They  may  hold  that  the  death  of 
Christ  had  that  peculiar  relation  to  the  elect  which  their  doctrine 
implies,  and  yet  may  consistently  admit,  that  it  had  a  relation  of 
another  kind  to  the  whole  world.  And  is  not  this  the  view,  and 
tiie  only  view,  which  fairly  agrees  with  the  various  representatioDS 
of  the  Bible  taken  together?  If  those  who  believe  tlie  doctrine 
of  a  limited  or  definite  atonement  riiould  come  into  this  view  of 
the  subject,  as  I  apprehend  they  may  ooosistently,  they  would  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  put  an  unnatural  and  forced  sense  upon  the 
various  texts  which  teach  that  Christ  died  for  all  men.  Their 
doctrine,  maintained  witli  Christian  candor,  would  perfectly  har- 
monize with  the  doctrine  for  which  I  have  contended,  as  to  the 
bearing  of  Christ's  death  upon  the  whole  human  race.  I  am  Om 
led  to  think  that  there  is  no  need  of  any  controversy  on  this  sub- 
ject among  those  who  embrace  the  great  doctrines  of  the  gospel 
on  other  subjects. 

But  I  must  further  and  very  particularly  remark,  that  Syming- 
ton himself  really  admits  dl  that  we  mean  by  the  doctrine,  that 
Christ,  in  an  important  sense,  died  for  all  m^i,  —  commonly  called 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  atonement. 

Our  doctrine  is  precisely  tiiis,  that  Christ's  death  had  such  a 
relation  to  the  whole  human  race,  that  eternal  life  may  be  ofleied 
to  all ;  that  the  door  of  mercy  is  (qpened  to  all ;  that  all  may  be 
invited  to  believe  in  Christ ;  and  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Urn 
shall,  on  the  ground  of  his  expiatory  sacrifice,  be  pardoned  and 
saved.  We  mean  that  Christ's  death  had  this  most  important 
influence  upon  the  human  race  at  large,  <—  upon  the  noiv-elect  as 
wdl  as  the  elect.    The  day  of  salvatiim  is  given  to  all  idie  hear 
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the  go0pd.  Pardon  is  offered  to  all  alike.  Opportaoity  to  be 
sayed  is,  under  the  gospel  dispensation,  aflforded  to  all  alike  ;  so 
that  now,  where  revelation  is  enjoyed,  those  who  perish  will 
perish  not  merely  because  they  have  transgressed  the  moral  law, 
bat  because  they  refuse  the  salvation  provided  and  o&red. 

Now  Symington,  and  others  who  embrace  his  ofmiions,  do  really 
admit  and  maintain  all  this.  Symington  says  ;  '^  We  hold  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  possessed  an  intrimic  value  iiff- 
ficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world.  In  this  sense,  it  was 
adequate  to  the  redemption  of  every  human  being."  ^^  The  worth 
of  Christ's  atonement,"  he  says, ''  we  hold  to  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term,  infiriibe^  ab$olutej  oHrsifficient.^^  ^'  We  regard 
the  atonement  of  Christ  as  sufficient  for  all.  This  all-syfficiencif 
%%  what  lays  the  foimdation  for  the  unrestricted  universality  of 
ike  gospel  call.  And  from  every  such  view  of  the  atonement,  as 
would  imply  that  it  was  not  sufficient  for  all,  or  that  there  was  not 
an  ample  warrant  in  the  invitations  of  the  gospel  for  all  to  look  to 
it  for  salvation,  we  utterly  dissent."  Symingtcm  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing language  of  Wardlaw :  ''  Such  is  my  impression  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  that  were  all  the  guilt  of  all  mankind 
concentrated  in  my  own  person,  I  should  see  no  reason,  relying  on 
,  that  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  to  mdulge  despair." 

The  following  expressions  of  Symington  show  still  more  dearly 
what  his  views  are.  '^  It  is  not  said  in  the  gospel  that  Christ 
died  with  the  intention  that  all  should  be  saved,  but  that  his 
atonement  is  a  svfficiemt  ground  of  salvation  to  idly  and  that  all 
who  rest  on  this  ground  by  faith  shall  be  saved."  ^^  The  atone- 
ment o(  Christ  being  sufficient  for  all,  is  with  propriety  made 
known  and  offered  to  the  acceptance  of  all."  ^^A  sufficient  ground 
qf  salvation  exiaits  ;  the  appropriate  means  of  salvation  are  pro- 
vided.^^  And  the  reason  why  men  perish  in  their  sins  is  not,  in 
any  sense,  because  Chriet  did  not  die  for  them,  but  because  they 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  the  merits  qf  his  death.^^  He  says, 
too,  that  '^  the  free,  full,  unhampered  proclamation  of  mercy  to  all 
men  proceeds  on  this  ground,  —  that  it  derives  all  its  consistency 
and  power  from  the  pei&ot,  all-sufficient  atonement  of  Chrisf 
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It  will  be  teen  that  in  these  a&d  other  pasnges,  Sjmngta 
MsertB  the  rerj  thing  intended  by  thoee  who  hold  to  the  doctriM 
that  Christ  died  &r  all  men.  And  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  it 
Aeir  writmgs  any  stronger  or  ■K>re  unequivocal  ex^88i<Mis  tlua 
what  are  found  in  the  work  of  this  exoeUent  author,  of  the  mt- 
fictency  of  the  atonement  for  the  sidvation  of  ail  men,  the  abun- 
dant provision  whidi  was  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the 
etomal  life  of  all  who  will  accept  it,  and  the  obligation  of  all  who 
hear  the  gospel  to  receive  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Nor  do  those 
who  advocate  an  unlimited  atonement  declare  more  exj^itly  than 
£fymingt(m,  that  unbelievers  will  peridi,  not  because  Christ  did  not 
die.  for  them,  but  because  they  reject  Christ  and  refuse  his  <dkred 
«atvation.  In  riu)rt,  the  practical  treatment  wUch  both  parties 
ffve  to  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  in  aU  important  points,  the  isme. 
Both  parties  tell  sinners  in  the  same  language,  that  by  the  desilh 
of  Christ  the  door  of  mercy  is  open  lor  them ;  that  salvation  is 
freely  and  sincerely  offered ;  that  whosoever  will  may  come  and 
take  of  the  water  of  life  ;  thatthemeritof  Christ's  death  is  infinits 
and  aU-sufficient ;  that  they  all  have  a  lull  warrant  to  believe  ia 
Um ;  and  that  if  any  of  them,  ev^n  the  <^iief  ci  mnners,  perish,  it 
will  be  because  they  would  not  believe.  Bie  advocates  of  a  de- 
finite or  limited  atonement  are,  in  their  feelings  and  in  their 
preaching,  as  fiur  as  any  others  from  circumscribing  the  value 
«r  sufficiency  of  the  atonement,  and  firom  denying  or  concesltng 
Ae  £Mt,  that  Christ's  death  heA  this  real  and  momentous  elfeet 
'Upon  all  men,  namely,  that  it  secured  to  them  the  ofier  of  a  free 
^and  fidl  salvation,  and  made  it  proper  that  we  should  invite  and 
beseech  all  alike,  the  non*elect  as  weD  as  the  elect,  to  come  to 
him  that  they  may  have  life. 

Tins  being  the  case,  an  important  questicm  arises,  namely,  irtut 
is  still  waatuig  in  ovder  to  the  salvation  of  all  sinners  now  livmg, 
if  they  should  repent  ?  As  the  atcmement  is  of  infinite  worth, 
and  is  allowed  to  be  euS<»ent  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world, 
oan  anything  more  be  neoeesary  m  the  way  of  atonement  ?  Sup- 
pose it  were  the  design  of  God,  (I  make  the  suf^xmtion  for  the 
sake  of  iHufltnitiag  the  priBOi|iIe  eoneemed^  as  Paul  did,  €U. 
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1 :  8,)  sappoee  it  to  be  God's  gracious  design  t^  s^ye  aU  the  no»> 
elect  population  of  the  eartb,  wooid  a  new  atoning  sacrifice  be 
required  on  their  aecount  ?  Would  it  be  Aecessary  tbat  the  Son 
of  God  should  again  sufier  and  die  for  tbeir  sins,  in  their  atead, 
«pd  tliat  in  a  manner  eieeatially  different  from  the  mttandr  in 
which  he  died  before  ?  And  if  tPj  then  how  caaa  it  be  said  that 
the  atonement  ahreadj  made  is  m^^eieni  for  all  ?  As  Grod  \m 
l^yen  the  firee  offer  of  salvation  to  aU  on  the  ground  of  die  atooti- 
ment  which  Christ  has  made,  might  he  not  also  give  his  Spirit  to 
woric  repentance  and  fiuth  in  them  on  the  same  ground  ?  Mi^ 
not  the  blood  of  tiie  cross  operate  in  tbis  waj,  as  well  as  in  tii^ 
4)ther  ?  In  a  word,  would  not  tbe  atonement,  just  as  it  is,  be  idl 
that  would  be  called  for  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  any  sinners  op 
earth,  if  they  should  repent  and  bdieve  ?  Or  would  it,  after  aO, 
be  indispensable  that  atoning  Uood  i^ould  be  agun  shed,  and  shad 
fcnr  them  in  a  new  and  speciiJ  sense,  before  the;  eodd  be  saved  ? 
Is  it  indeed  true,  notwithstanding  tbe  free  offisr  of  merej  to  thaiA) 
that,  if  they  dioold  believe  in  Christ,  as  they  are  eoBomanded  to 
do,  the  want  of  a  suffimot  atonement  would  atSl  stand  in  tiie  wajT 
ni  their  eternal  life  ?  Aad  if  so,  then  would  not  honesty  aad 
tm&  require  that  this  important  circumstance  should  be  plainly 
announced,  and  that,  in  the  universsd  oflfer  of  salvation  which  we 
joaake  to  sinners,  we  should  distinctly  deelare  that,  although  we 
]msent  toihem  the  graoioufi  proposals  of  Ae  gospel,  and  Ijell  them, 
without  distanetion,  that  if  they  wiU  accept  those  proposals,  they 
^hall  have  everlastaang  life,  it  is  3till  true  of  all  the  nourelect,  thftt 
if  they  %ho!uld  aoeept  tjbey  could  not  be  saved,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
had  net  died  &r  their  sins,  and  had  made  no  atonement  for  ihem  ? 
But  if  this  principle  should  be  proclaimed  by  the  ambassadors  of 
Christ, it  would  tend  directly  to  neutralise  their  message;  and 
dinners,  uidess  ikej  could  somehow  think  themselves  of  the  numr 
b^  of  the  elect,  would  feel  that  they  were  mocked  by  the  ofikxp 
of  mercy,  seeing  ^j  could  not  be  saved  even  if  they  should  ai>> 
isept  those  jO&ra. 

To  aocom{dish  mj  object,  I  Aall  now  proceed  to  show  that  th^ 
advocates  s£  a  ganesal  wkmmmi  hoM  to  the  very  limy;aia<m^ 
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which  are  aBserted  by  the  advooates  of  a  particular  or  Unvitevl 
atonement.  While  thej  maintain  that  Christ  died  for  all  men, 
thej  also  maintain  that  it  was  the  divme  purpose  to  bestow  the 
blessmgs  procured  by  his  death  on  a  part  only.  Symingt(m  ex- 
pready  menticMis  this  as  the  main  point  of  the  controyersy.  Ha 
says  the  question  between  the  two  parties  ^^  hinges  mAelj  on  tie 
divine  intention  respecting  the  mbjecte  of  the  atonement^  orwhcAie 
eaUed  the  destination  of  Christie  death"  And  then  he  proceeds 
to  support  his  yiews  respecting  the  atonement  by  ttie  special  and 
immutable  purpose  of  God  respecting  the  subjects  of  salvaticm. 
He  says  ^^  if  Qod  in  tiie  matter  of  salration  acts  according  to 
design,  and  it  so  happens  that  salvation  is  limited  in  its  ap^dicatioii 
to  some,  does  it  not  follow  that  it  was  the  design  of  Ood  that  it 
should  be  limited  ?"  Agun  he  says,  ^^  As  God  cannot  faO  in  any  ' 
of  his  designs,  the  actual  effect  shows  us  the  extent  of  the  designed 
elfect."  ^'  And  as  the  effects  of  atonement,  namely,  reden^ation^ 
reconciliation^  and  ghry  extend  only  to  some,  we  are  bound  to 
apply  to  the  atonemenJb  itself  a  similar  restriction  m  the  designed 
extent  of  its  subjects."  The  ablest  advocates  of  a  general  atone- 
ment hold  strongly  to  the  same  restriction  in  the  designed  appli- 
cation of  it.  So  that  it  is  with  very  good  reason  that  Symington 
suggests,  that  the  difference  is  more  in  words  than  in  opinion.  I 
might  name  to  you  a  great  number  of  diyines  of  hi^  reputation, 
both  here  and  abroad,  who  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
finr  all  men,  and  yet  maintain  that  it  is  the  divine  purpose  to 
make  his  death  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  only  a  part ;  that  Ae 
atonement,  as  to  sufficiency,  \a  without  limits,  that  it  opened  the 
door  for  the  salvation  of  all  men  ;  but  as  to  the  design  of  God  in 
regard  to  its  saving  application,  it  is  limited. 

This  limitation  is  much  insisted  on  by  Jenkyn,  the  other  writer 
whom  I  mentioned  above;  an  author  of  great  ingenuity  and 
force,  not  at  all  biassed  in  &vor  of  a  rigid  orthodoxy,  and  quite 
enough  inclined  to  maintein  hi^  notions  rf  man's  fireedcMn,  agency 
and  ability.  In  his  book  on  the  Atonement,  he  contends  veiy 
earnestly  for  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died  for  dl  men.  But  as  to 
the  designed  application  of  the  atonement  in  the  salvatkm  of  tiis 
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people  of  Ood,  be  expreeses  himaelf  mih  aa  mucii  deciflion  m 
Sjmingtcm,  or  any  other  Calyiziist.  ^^  It  ib,"  he  says,  ^^  an  awful 
hcty  that  unless  God  will  soyereignlj  exercise  his  gracious  iufli^ 
ence  on  the  hearts  of  men,  not  <me  —  will  ever  avail  hiioeelf  of 
the  benefits  of  the  atonement,  and  consequentlj  no  iSesh  can  b^ 
saved."  Agam  he  says ;  ^^  All  mankind  are  of  themselves  so 
opposed  to  the  designs  of  the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  so  inclined 
to  persevere  in  sin,  that  unless  God,  in  his  sovereign  will,  exeiv 
cise  his  influence  in  special  and  personal  cases,  no  one  of  all  tbo 
human  race  will  ever  be  saved."  ^'  For  it  is  in  the  physical  and 
moral  constitution  of  the  nature  of  man,  that  what  he  is  unwilling 
to  do,  he  never  will  do.  Hence  the  Scriptures  speak  of  that,  of 
which  a  man  is  unwilling  to  do,  as  a  thing  impossible  to  come  tQ 
pass.  When  Christ  charges  the  Jews  with  this  unwillingness,  bo 
represents  their  coming  to  him  as  ipiposablo."  ^^  Te  will  not  como 
into  me  ; "  —  and  ^^  no  man  can  ccme  unto  me  unless  the  Father 
draw  him."  He  says,  past  ages  ^^  do  not  furnish  one  instance  pf 
a  man,  who  has  ascribed  his  conversion  to  his  own  agency  and 
goodness  of  heart."  ^  The  cases  are  innumerable,  in  which  tho 
best  means  have  been  used  in  vain.  *  *  Yet  among  men  of  tbo 
same  character,  means,  ^parently  less  likely  to  succeed,  ha^ 
pro8|>ered  mistily."  He  proceeds  to  say ;  ^^  On  any  other  fxwr 
ciple  than  the  sovereign  apfdication  of  divine  influences,  it  is 
imposaible  to  account  for  the  conversion  of  man.  The  theory  of 
^'common  grace '  will  not  account  for  it ;  for  it  leaves  the  question 
behind  —  how  comes  one  man  more  than  another,  to  make  a  right 
use  of  this  common  grace  ?  The  self-determining  ^wer  of  the 
wiU  will  not  account  for  it,  for  there  is  no  such  thing.  A  will, 
not  determined  by  motives,  is  not  the  will  of  an  intelligent,  ap- 
countable  being."  ^^  Qod  alone  changes  the  heart.  And  ho 
has  a  sovereign,  independent  right  to  impart  divine  influences  io 
what  degree  and  on  whomsoever  he  pleases,  according  to  the  coui^ 
sel  of  his  own  will."  Jenkyn  says,  the  total  failure  of  the  atone- 
ment *^  would  not  have  been  effectually  prevented  by  leaving  it 
entirely  to  the  liberty  of  free  agents;  for  in  such  hands  the 
faflore  would  have  been  entire  and  total."    ^^  Nothing  can  pr^ 
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tent  this  feflnre,  but  the  determination  of  God  to  impart  sove- 
reign influences  to  make  some  differ  from  others,  and  to  giye 
imto  them,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  believe  in  him."  "  The 
Lord  Jesus  was  deeply  interested  in  the  subject.  It  was  bj  the 
exercise  of  this  sovereignty  that  he  was  to  see  of  the  travail  cf 
his  soul.  He  never  thought  that  his  harvest  would  have  been 
larger,  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  self-determining  sovereignty  of 
flie  human  will.  He  regarded  it  as  more  sure  in  the  hands  af 
his  Father.  Divine  sovereignty  settles  every  jewel  in  the  media- 
torial diadem."  I  give  one  more  quotation.  The  instances  of 
the  actual  success  of  the  atonement  "  are  not,"  he  says,  "  mat- 
ters of  chance,  —  they  are  the  result  of  a  definite  purpose,  and 
of  an  adjusted  plan  settled  in  eternity.  God  will  direct  that  — 
the  atonement  shall  infallibly  issue  in  the  personal  salvation  of  a 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number."    "  Jesus  Christ  knbw 

THESE  DEFINITELY  AND  PERSONALLY,  AND  HAD  A  DIRECT  AND  SPl- 
OIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THEM  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS  AND  DEATH." 

The  quotations  which  I  made  from  Symington  are  suflScient  to 
show,  that  although  he  strenuously  maintcuns  the  doctrine  of  a  de- 
finite and  limited  atonement,  hemaintains  also  that  Christ  by  his 
death  actually  made  a  general  provision  for  the  exercise  of  mercy 
to  the  human  race  on  specified  conditions,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  an  unlimited  offer  of  pardon  to  sinners  in  every  part  of  the 
earth,  whether  elect  or  non-elect.  He  asserts  this  general,  un- 
limited provision  as  explicitly  and  emphatically,  as  any  advocates 
of  a  general  atonement.  And  the  quotations  from  Jenkyn  show, 
that  he  decidedly  maintains  the  doctrine  of  election,  that  is,  that 
it  was  the  sovereign  purpose  of  God  to  render  the  death  of  Christ 
eliectual  to  the  salvation  of  only  a  limited  number ;  —  or,  to 
express  it  in  another  manner,  that  the  death  of  Christ,  or  the 
atonement  he  made,  as  to  its  designed  and  saving  ^eacy^ 
was  limited  and  definite.  Jenkyn  and  the  most  respectable 
advocates  of  a  general  atonement  maintdn  all  this  as  frdly,  as 
llie  advocates  of  a  particular  atonement. 

You  may  now  ask  what  difference  there  can  be  between  the 
two  parties,  if  both  really  hold  to  the  same  doctrines.     To  this  I 
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tt^jy  that)  notwithstanding  the  Bobstaotial  agreement  idiich  i^ 
peaiS)  there  is  a  real  and  not  unimportant  difference  between  them 
in  the  Mowing  respects. 

First;  as  to  the  tue  qf  terms.  The  adyoeatet  of  a  general 
atonement  make  use  of  the  phrase,  Christ  died  for  sinners,  or 
made  atonement  for  the  world,  to  denote  that  general  work  of 
Christ  and  that  ofhr  of  salvation,  respecting  which  the  parties 
agree.  But  the  advocates  of  a  definite  and  limited  atonement 
use  tbe  same  phrase  to  point  out  not  only  the  atoning  merit  of 
Christ's  death,  which  they  allow  to  be  sufficient  for  all,  but  his 
purpose  to  bestow  the  benefits  of  it  upon  ii^  elect.  Accordin^j 
if  you  propose  the  question,  whether  Christ  died  for  all;  one 
party  answers  it  in  the  affirmative,  the  other  in  the  negatiye. 
Ask  whether  Christ  made  atonement  for  all,  or  cmly  for  a  part ; 
one  party  answers,  for  all,  the  other,  only  for  a  part.  And  they 
answer  thus  differently,  merely  because  they  attach  differeni 
meanings  to  the  same  words  and  phrases,  and  not,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  because  they  differ  materially  in  the  ideas  they  entertain. 
For  if  you  lay  aside  the  particular  words  and  phrases,  which  they 
use  in  different  senses,  and  make  use  of  others  which  tliey  cannot 
but  understand  alike,  you  will  find  tliat  no  substantial  difference 
remains.  The  difference  tlien  is  in  words,  rather  than  in  belief; 
or  to  say  the  least,  the  difference  is  in  words  far  more  than  in 
belief. 

If  you  inquire,  which  party  uses  the  words  and  phrases  re* 
ferred  to  most  correctly;  my  answer  is,  that  one  party  adopts 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Scriptural  and  correct  usage  in 
some  instances,  and  the  other  party,  in  other  instances.  The 
sacred  writers  seem  often  to  speak  of  Christ's  dying  for  all  in 
order  to  denote  the  general  provision  he  made.  And  in  regard 
to  such  cases,  the  advocates  of  a  general  atonement  do,  as  I 
think,  conform  to  Scripture  usage.  But  in  other  caCses,  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  Christ's  dying  m  a  special  sense  for  those  who 
will  actually  be  saved;  that  is,  they  use  the  expression  with  a 
particular  and  limited  meaning,  implying  the  designed  applica- 
tion oi  the   atonement,  or  the   de^gnation  of  Christ's  death; 
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Mkd  in  regard  to  sooh  cflMS)  th«  adtooateg  of  a  dofiaite  and  b»- 
ilid  atoQOiBeiit  oonform  to  Scriptnre  uiage.  In  tfak,  as  in  iiiinj 
other  instances,  Scripture  usage  evidently  varied.  The  saored 
Hfritem  sometimes  use  the  expression)  Ohrist  died,  or  made  ezpia- 
tMMiy  in  the  larger  s^ose,  and  sometimes  in  the  d^faiite,  Hmitsd 
sense.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  shall  most  perfbctlj  fdlow  Ihs 
tM  and  artless  manner  of  the  sacred  writers,  if  we  speak  of 
Christ's  djing  for  men,  sometimes  in  Ae  large  and  genenl 
sifise,  and  sonetknes  in  the  special  and  restricted  sense,  while  our 
egtact  meaning  in  eaeh  case  is  to  be  made  evident  bj  ciroum^ 
slanees,  or,  if  necessary,  by  particular  explanations. 

I  have  already  noticed,  that  the  word  atonement  is  used  in 
oar  version  only  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  first,  in  Bom.  6 : 
11,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atonement  (xoroiUla/^),  t^ 
conciliation,  that  is,  restorati<m  to  the  divine  favor.  Here  atone- 
ment evidently  mcMis  the  special  blessings,  which  believeiB 
aotually  receive,  through  the  death  of  the  Mediator.  Of  course 
the  atonement  as  here  spoken  of,  must  be  definite  and  limited. 
And  when  Symington  and  others  speak  of  the  atonement  ai 
Imited,  their  language  is  plainly  conformed  to  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  in  this  passage.  And  this  is  tibe  <mly  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  word  atonement  is  used  in  relation  to  this 
sobject.  The  verb,  xataXXaaam^  is  generally  used  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a  sense  equally  special  and  restricted.  Those, 
therefore,  who  speak  of  the  atonement  as  general  and  unlimited, 
use  the  word  atonement  in  a  sense  obviously  difierent  from  the 
sanse  of  the  original  in  the  passages  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  the  other  words  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
or  in  common  religious  discourse,  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  as  that  he  died  for  the  sins  of  men,  made  propitiati<m, 
eiqHation,  etc.,  they  evidently  admit  of  bemg  used  both  in  a  more 
general  and  in  a  more  definite  sense.  And  if  men  would  ezerciss 
the  same  intelligence  and  candor  here,  as  they  do  in  cases  where 
there  is  no  controversy,  this  variety  of  meanings  would  occaooa 
no  great  difficulty.  But  if  one  party  insist  upon  it,  &at  tiie 
words  and  phrases  above  mentioned  shall  be  used  invariably  and 
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QGselumyelj  in  one  senae,  and  tfie  otlier  partj  inaalk  that  tbey  sIiaH 
be  used  exclnmvelj  in  another  sense  ;  then  controyersj  ensoes ; 
BSki  ttie  controyersj,  which  at  Ae  outset  is  a  war  a(  words,  wiD  is 
its  progress  produce  real  difierences  of  ophiion.  Or  if  the  ofnn- 
ions  of  the  two  parties  continue  to  be  substantiaDj  the  same,  stiB 
the  <»ppeanmee  of  a  difference,  occasioned  by  such  a  different  u«e 
of  words,  wiQ  be  followed  bj  many  of  the  unhappy  oonsequencoi 
of  a  real  d^rence. 

But  secondly ;  there  is  a  cUtaffreement  between  the  two  partieif 
M  to  the  comjHxraiive  importance  of  the  different  portione  ijf  ImCl 
whi<^  appertain  to  the  euJbjeet. 

Men  of  one  party  give  great  prominence  to  the  special  deogtt 
ef  Christ's  death  in  regard  to  those  who  are  choeeo  to  salvatioB. 
lliey  delight  to  dweU  upon  the  eternal  loTe  of  God,  and  his  pur- 
pose actually  to  save  emners ;  upon  his  grace  in  rene^^g  and 
justifying  them ;  up(m  the  special  influence  of  hb  Spirit  in  giyiDg 
fliem  repentance  and  faith ;  upon  his  faithfulness  towards  then^ 
and  his  unchangeable  determination  to  restore  them  to  his  imagei 
and  to  train  them  up  for  heaven  ;  and  upon  their  dependence  oa 
his  soyereign  grace  for  the  whde  of  salvation.  They  neither 
deny  nor  overlook  the  goodness  of  God  in  providing  a  Saviouv 
fbr  the  world,  and  oflbring  him  to  all  sinners,  and  inviting 
Hiem  to  beHeve  m  him.  They  do  not  overiook  the  opportanit;f 
which  sinners  have  to  obtam  eternal  life,  nor  the  powerful  m^* 
tives  which  urge  them  to  accept  offered  mercy,  nor  dieir  hif^ 
obfigations  to  comply  with  tiie  conditions  of  eternal  life,  nor  their 
utter  mexcusableness  if  they  neglect  &e  great  salvation  and 
perish  m  unbelief.  I  say  they  do  not  either  deny  or  overlook 
these  gospel  truths.  They  acknowledge  and  exhibit  them.  Bui 
in  general  they  do  not  make  them  prominent.  They  do  not 
declare  them  in  all  their  fulness.  They  do  not  take  paiufl  t» 
present  them  in  a  clear  and  strong  fight,  lest  they  ehevld  sur 
pereede  or  overshadow  those  doctrines  which  they  regard  em  pr9^ 
iminently  important.  These  remarks  are  specially  applicable  t» 
the  preaching  and  the  writings  of  tiioee  who  lean  towards  AntinoK 
mian  sentiments. 

VOL.  n.  44 
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The  other  parfy  take  ground  which  is  in  some  req)eetB  llie 
reverse  of  this.  They  give  the  greatest  prominence  to  those 
parts  of  divine  truth,  which  otiliers  comparatively  disregard. 
Thej  insist  often  and  eamesUj  upon  man's  endowments  as  a  free 
moral,  accountable  agent,  and  a  proper  subject  of  divine  law,  and 
upon  his  perfect  obligation  to  obey ;  upon  the  expansive  benevo- 
lence of  God,  and  the  general  and  full  provision  he  has  made,  bj 
Hie  death  of  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  the  whde  worid ;  upoa 
the  free  and  sincere  otfer  of  pardon,  the  power  and  willingness  of 
Christ  to  save,  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  atonement,  and  the  goitt 
and  inexcusableness  of  those  who  continue  in  unbelief.  Bat  as  to 
those  particular  truths,  which  the  other  party  regard  as  preemi- 
nently important,  —  they  generally  keep  them  in  the  back  gnnmd, 
and  often  make  the  impression  tliat  they  do  not  believe  them. 
Ton  win  seldom  hear  them  speak,  in  a  truly  Scriptural  mimner,  of 
the  doctrine  of  election,  of  God's  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will 
have  mercy,  of  his  having  ^ven  a  people  to  Christ  to  be  saved 
through  his  death,  of  the  deep  depravity  of  our  moral  nature,  of 
the  utter  ruin  and  helplessness  of  sinners,  and  their  dependence  on 
divine  grace  fbr  the  beginning  and  continuance  of  holiness.  They 
do  not  reject  these  doctrines  ;  but  they  generally  keep  them  out 
of  sight.  And  when  they  mention  them,  they  do  it,  not  directly 
to  establish  and  inculcate  them,  but  rather  in  the  way  of  com- 
cession.  They  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  bring  them  cleariy  into 
view,  lest  they  should  interfere  with  that  class  of  truths,  to  which 
ttiey  attach  so  much  more  importance.  In  short,  tiiey  make 
Christianity  consist  chiefly  ci  their  favorite  doctrines.  When  they 
allow  the  other  truths  some  place  in  their  system,  it  is  a  veiy 
subordinate  place.  And  they  appear  sometimes  to  do  even  that, 
rather  to  vindicate  tiieir  claim  to  orthodoxy,  than  firom  any  strong 
impulse  of  the  heart. 

The  foregoing  remarks  do,  I  think,  truly  exhibit  the  general 
features  of  tiie  two  parties  described  ;  though  they  are  applicable 
to  individuals  belonging  to  the  parties  in  very  different  degrees. 
Accordingly  one  of  these  parties  generally  and  very  naturally 
adopt    Symmgton    and  others  agreeing  with  him,  as  &voiifee 
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antiiors ;  while  the  other  party  adopt  Jenkyn.  And  these  two 
anthers  show  you  the  general  forms  and  aspects  of  the  two  sys* 
terns  in  regard  to  the  at(»ement  and  other  related  subjects. 

I  cannot  quit  ihe  subject  without  suggesting  a  few  things  in  the 
way  of  firee  and  afiecticmate  counsel  to  those  who  are  candidates 
Sat  the  sacred  office. 

Guard  then  agidnst  oyerratmg  the  comparative  importance  of 
particular  portions  of  divine  truth,  and  underrating  the  impor- 
tance of  others.  We  are  not  in  danger  of  overrating  the  real, 
intrinsic  importance  of  any  of  the  truths  of  religion,  as  they  are 
in  themselves.  But  we  may  overrate  their  importance  compara- 
tively ;  and  we  may  really  as  well  as  comparatively,  undervalue 
other  truths.  Now  a  wrong  judgment  as  to  the  value  of  different 
divine  truths,  is  error,  and,  if  acted  out,  will  have  the  influence 
of  error.  It  is  like  a  portraiture  of  a  man's  hce  which  is  false 
because  it  makes  some  of  the  features  too  large  and  prominent, 
and  others  too  small.  If  you  would  avoid  this  error,  you  must 
learn  tiie  truths  of  religion  chiefly  from  the  word  of  God.  Neg- 
lect not  other  means  of  knowledge,  but  rely  principally  on  that 
book  which  is  infallible.  When  you  speak  of  any  portion  of  divine 
truth,  do  as  the  sacred  writers  do —  declare  it  freely  and  eam- 
estiy,  maintain  it  and  enforce  it  with  all  your  heart,  and  show  that 
you  decidedly  hold  it,  as  a  part  of  the  counsel  of  God.  For 
example ;  hold  forth  the  depraved  and  lost  state  of  man  by  na- 
ture, as  the  inspired  writers  do,  — not  hesitatingly,  or  circuitous- 
ly,  and  with  a  studied  smoothness  or  reserve,  but  seriously,  freely 
and  eamestiy ;  and. let  it  appear,  that  your  own  heart  has  been 
penetrated  with  it.  Uold  forth  God's  eternal  purpose  to  save  a 
part  of  our  race  and  his  sovereign  mercy  in  their  effectual  calling, 
as  the  Scriptures  do.  Repeat  freely  those  passages  of  the  Bible, 
which  most  plainly  teach  the  doctrine.  Speak  unreservedly  of  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God,  of  election,  of  those  whom  the  Father 
has  given  to  Christ,  of  his  having  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
mercy,  of  salvation  by  grace,  etc.  And  have  no  more  fear  than 
the  apostles  had,  that  this  portion  of  truth  wiU  interfere  with  our 
moral,  accountable  agency,  or  with  Christ's  willingness  to  save,  or 
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wikh  any  other  truth.  And  when  70a  oome  to  the  otter  put  of 
evangelical  truth,  stiU  copy  the  inspired  writerg.  Declare  udM- 
itatmgiy  and  eameetlj,  that  God  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  manloBd, 
to  make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  that  there  is 
in  Christ  an  abounding  of  grace,  an  aUnraffioieiicj  f<»r  the  satvatkn 
of  a  fallen  world ;  and  tiiat  whosoever  will,  may  come  and  take 
ef  the  water  of  life  fireelj.  And  never  fear  that  a  full  dedara- 
tion  of  these  truths  will  displace  the  doctrine  of  election,  or  the 
special  design  of  the  atonement  in  regard  to  the  elect.  And 
when  jou  call  upcm  sinners  to  repent  and  acc^  of  salvation,  do 
it  heartily  and  sealously ;  urge  it  as  a  most  necessary  and  reas(HH 
able  duty,  —  the  duty  which  a  holy  God  requires  sinners  to 
perform,  and  on  which  their  eternal  salvation  depends.  And 
sever  be  troubled  with  any  fear,  that,  by  thus  earnestly  incukat- 
mg  upon  sinners  the  w(»rk  which  God  commands  them  to  perfiinn, 
JOU  will  interfere  irith  the  doctrine  of  the  (q>ecial  and  soverei|^ 
influence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  renewal  of  the  heart.  And  lean 
from  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  that  no  particular 
labor  of  yours  is  called  for  to  reconcile  these  different  portions  of 
divine  truth  with  one  another.  Christ  and  the  apostles  never 
labored  for  this ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  fbr  th^  doing  it 
God  has  so  formed  the  mind,  that,  when  it  is  in  any  good  measure 
in  a  right  state,  it  will  of  itself  work  out  a  reconciliation  among 
the  different  truths  of  revelation.  Though  in  speculative  reason- 
ing there  may  be  difficulties  and  apparent  inconsistences ;  there 
will  be  none  in  right  moral  feeling.  The  effect  which  a  good  man 
will  experience  in  his  own  mind  from  each  divine  truth,  will  harmo- 
niie  with  the  effect  of  every  other  truth.  All  the  truths  of  die 
gospel,  received  mto  the  heart,  vrill  work  tiiere  consistently,  and 
produce  a  united  result  in  the  sanctification  of  the  whole  man. 
Our  intelligent  and  moral  nature  really  demands  every  part  of 
divine  truth,  and  we  suffer  loss  if  any  part  is  withheld.  The 
neglect  of  any  important  truths  will  be  likely  to  produce  a  real 
interference  and  jargon,  which  might  be  effectually  prevented  by 
the  appropriate  influence  of  the  whole  system  of  truth  ri^tlj 
apprehended.    And  your  experience  will  show,  that  the  more 
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folly  all  parts  of  diyine  tnith  are  held  forth  and  received,  the 
more  oonaisteiicy  will  there  be  in  the  efiect  produoed  in  the  sano- 
tified  mind.  A  partial^  defectire  exhibition  of  the  yarioiiB  doo- 
trines  of  rerelation  tends  to  an  unharmonioos  result.  Inconsist- 
encies  spring  ap  from  the  very  &cty  that  some  of  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  are  kept  back,  while  other  truths,  being  left  alone, 
act  upon  us  wifli  diffienlfy  and  irregulanty.  The  very  circumr 
stance,  which  may  be  intended  to  prevent  inconsistency,  occasioDS 
it.  We  do  most  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  harmony  of  divine 
^taOkj  and  the  sanetifioatioii  of  believers,  when  we  fidthfiadly  •nd 
fully  declare  all  the  doctrines  of  God's  word,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  illuminated  heart  to  show  their  confflstenoy 
wiA  each  n^hfft.  • 

44* 
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^fci^Ai^"   OH  THE  YIHWS   Of  OOLBBIDaB  BSSPBOIIHe  IBB  IMUIH 

OF  0HKI8T.* 

OOLBRIDGB  objects  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  held  by 
Ihe  orthodox,  ihat  it  gives  a  literal  sense  to  ihe  language  employed 
on  the  subject  of  tiie  sacred  writers.  He  mentions  four  prin- 
cipal metaphors,  bj  which  the  Apostle  Paul  illustrates  the  subject 

1.  Those  derived  from  sin-offerings  under  the  former  dispensation. 

2.  Those  which  speak  of  reconciliation  or  atonement.  3.  Those 
which  speak  of  ransom.  4.  Those  which  speak  of  the  payment 
of  a  debt. 

Coleridge  is  mistaken  in  supporing  ihat  orthodox  divines  gen- 
erallj  have  understood  the  language  of  the  Apostle  in  tibese 
instances  in  a  strictly  literal  sense.  There  are  indeed  some  dis- 
tinguished writers,  who  seem  to  have  a  leaning  to  the  literal 
sense,  and  who  ground  their  arguments  and  conclusions  more  or 
less  upon  the  assumption,  that  such  is  the  true  sense.  Now  so  fiur 
as  writers  have  committed  any  mistake  in  this  way,  I  would  j<Hn 
with  Coleridge  in  opposing  it,  and  in  discarding  the  consequences 
which  flow  fix)m  it.  He  rightly  represents  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion and  the  blessings  resulting  from  it,  as  spiritual  things,  which 
are  to  be  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  says,  '^  such  being  the 
means  and  effects  of  our  redemption,  well  might  the  Apostle 
associate  it  with  whatever  was  eminently  dear  and  precious  to 

*  Set  Aids  to  Bedection.     BnriingtOQ  Edit  1S40.  pp.  SSS^SIS,  and  «!» 
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erring  mortab."  And  be  proceeds  to  iDustrate  the  benefits  of 
tbe  redemptive  act,  by  the  benefits  secured  to  the  Israelites 
bj  their  sacrifices  of  atonement ;  by  the  ransom  of  a  slave 
from  captivity ;  by  the  reconciliation  of  a  friend  who  had 
been  offended ;  and  by  the  payment  of  a  debt.  To  this  no  <Hie 
can  object.  What  then  is  there  exceptionable  in  the  views  which 
tiiis  autiior  has  taken  of  the  subject  ?  So  far  as  I  can  gather  his 
meaning  from  what  he  has  written  on  the  subject,  he  is  fruilty 
chiefly  in  two  respects ;  first,  in  regard  to  that  which  is  the 
cause,  means  or  ground  of  our  redemption.  Here  he  fruls  of 
bringing  out  clearly  to  view  that  which  the  Scriptures  represent 
as  the  grand  expedient,  the  ground  work  of  human  salvation. 
Secondly,  in  regard  to  the  effiscts  produced  or  the  blesangs  se* 
cured  by  the  Redeemer.  Here  he  covers  over  a  part  of  that  which 
the  Scriptures  make  very  pnnninent.  While  the  sacred  writers 
set  forth  two  great  and  comprehensive  blessings,  that  is,  forgive- 
ness and  sanctification,  he  has  his  eye  upon  one  only,  that  is, 
sanctification. 

In  his  synopsis  of  the  constituent  pcnnts  in  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  he  presents  four  questions,  with  coirespcmdent  an- 
swers. 

'^  1.  Who  is  the  agens  causator,  the  agent  who  is  tbe  personal 
cause  or  author  of  redemption  ? 

2.  What  is  the  actus  cansativus,  the  causative  act  ? 
8.  What  is  tbe  effectum  causatum,  the  effect  caused  ? 
4.  What  are  the  consequentia  ab  effecto,  the  consequences 
arising  fr(»n  the  effect  ?  " 

The  personal  agent,  who  is  the  cause  or  author  of  redemption, 
he  holds,  in  common  with  all  evangelical  Christians,  to  be  ^^  the 
eternal  word,  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate,  tempted,  agonizing, 
crucified,  submitting  to  death,  rising  frx)m  the  dead,  ascending^ 
and  obtaining  for  his  people  the  descent  and  communion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit" 

"  The  causative  act,"  he  says,  "  is  a  spritual  mystery  that 
passeth  all  understanding." 

"The  efiect  cansed,"  he  says,  "is  being  bom  anew— as 
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before  in  the  flesh  to  the  worid,  so  now  bom  m  the  fpik  te 
Christ." 

^  The  eonseqnencee  arising  firom  the  eflfoct^"  he  says,  *^  are 
SBBctification  from  on,  and  Eberation  fixsn  the  inherent  and  pesal 
eonsequences  of  sm  in  ihe  worU  to  come,  with  all  the  meaas 
i&d  processes  of  sanctification  bj  the  word  and  die  Siurit.'' 

As  the  author  expressly  designs  his  discussioii  of  the  subject 
fbr  learned  readers  and  profeeaonid  students  of  theology,  his  an- 
swers to  these  four  questicxis  should  have  an  exact  log^^  correct- 
ness. But  is  this  the  case  ?  Under  the  fint  head,  the  pemoDal 
cause,  he  includes  not  only  a  deecr^|>tion  of  Christ's  persooal 
diaracter  as  the  Son  ct  Ood,  ihe  incarnate  word,  but  also  his 
suffering  and  dying,  his  rinng  agam,  and  jiving  Us  Sfoiit  Ail 
these  last  eridently  belong  to  the  second  head,  the  causatave  aot* 
For  where  will  you  find  the  act,  irtiich  is  preeminently  the  cauae 
or  ground  of  redemption,  except  m  the  death  and  resorreotkxi  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  oommmdeatbn  of  his  Spirit  ?  Ib  an  argument 
which  professes  to  be  so  exact  and  scientific,  who  would  expect  ts 
find  two  distmct  topics  thus  eonfomided  ?  The  two  tc^ics  are  Ae 
agent,  or  personal  cause,  and  the  causative  act.  Theae  be  fint 
states  as  distinct  topics,  the  first,  and  the  sec(md.  But  in  d^ 
«cribmg  the  first,  he  includes  the  act  or  acts  iriu<A  are  speciaDy 
jmd  preeminently  causative  in  the  work  of  redemption. 

But  what  does  he  give  under  the  second  head,  as  ttie  causative 
jM)t  ?  Just  this,  —  **  a  spiritual  and  transcendent  mystery,  that 
passe th  all  understanding."  But  how  does  ttiis  describe  the 
causative  aet  ?  And  how  does  this  distinguish  the  second  topic 
from  the  first  T  Is  not  the  co-etemal  word  a  transcendent  mjs- 
tery  ?  Is  not  the  incarnation,  and  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Christ  a  sj^ritual  and  transcendent  mystery  ?  This  is  the  veiy 
lldng  the  Apostle  describes  as  the  great  mysteiy  <^  godfeess. 
And  are  there  not  many  other  mysteries  ?  Is  not  the  etemil 
existence  of  God  a  mystery  ?  Are  not  all  his  perfectiens  mj9- 
teriesT  What  advance  then  does  our  author  make  under  the 
aecond  head,  where  he  professedly  undertakes  to  answer  flie  quea- 
tbn,  whatis  the  ^actus  cauaa&nosT*'    He  says  it  is  a  iiytfwy. 
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So  is  ^^  the  personal  cause  "  which  oonsiitiitee  the  first  head^  So 
in  tmih  is  the  third  point,  the  eflect  caused.  So  also  are  the  con* 
sequences  from  the  effect,  «nder  the  fourth  bead.  The  four 
pcnnts  ure  all  mysteries.  How  then,  I  ask,  does  he  say  anyttiing 
to  distinguish  the  second  head  from  any  of  the  oAen  ?  In  an- 
swering the  first  question,  who  or  what  is  the  perscxial  cause,  he 
might  just  as  well  say,  it  is  a  transcendent  mystery,  and  stop 
ttiere.  And  the  same  in  answering  the  third  and  fourth.  And 
thus,  on  the  principle  of  the  second  answer,  ail  the  four  answeiB 
mi^t  haye  stood  thus : 

1.  Who  or  what  is  &o  agens  causator?  Answer;  a  tnuuh 
oendent  mystery.  2.  What  is  the  actus  causatavus?  Answer, 
just  as  he  gives  it;  a  tiunscendent  mystery.  8.  YThat  is  ilM 
elfectum  <^ausatum  ?  Answer ;  a  transcendent  mystery.  4. 
What  are  the  consequentia  ab  eflfooto  ?  Answer ;  a  transoendeok 
mystery. 

But  we  mtwt  examine  these  points  fiurther.  The  tibird  poiat^ 
^  ibe  eflect  caused,''  he  says,  is  *^  bemg  bom  aMw,"  yrbich  is 
eonmionly  called  regeneration.  Here  we  oome  to  tiie  peculiar 
opinion  of  Coleridge,  in  which  he  seems  to  agree  substantially 
with  John  Taylcnr  and  the  Unitarians,  who  regard  the  principal 
and  specific  design  <^  Christ's  death  to  be  man's  repentance  and 
reformation.  This  view  <^  tihe  subject  conflicts  with  all  the  creeds 
of  evangelical  churches,  and  not  less  with  the  teachings  of  the 
insfMred  writers.  If  any  one  p(»nt  can  be  cleariy  and  emphat- 
ically made  out  to  be  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  it  is,  that  Christ 
died  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
A  multitude  of  passages  cited  in  previous  Lectures  show,  that  our 
fM^g^veness  stands  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  sacrifice  e£ 
Christ,  or  the  blood  he  shed  on  tike  cross ;  that  CSirist's  dying  for 
us  was  preeminentiy  the  ground  of  our  pardon  and  justification ; 
that  he  was  set  forth  as  a  propitiation,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin ; 
not  indeed  exclusively,  but  specially,  f<Mr  this  purpose.  No  blesa* 
ing  tf  re^Mresented  as  having  so  near  a  relation  to  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  as  tiiis.  The  Apoetie  says  he  delivered  us  fr(»n  the  curat 
of  the  law,  that  is,  its  penalty.    How  ?    He  does  not  say  by 
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bringing  ns  to  repentance,  or  by  makmg  ns  hdj,  bat  by  beag 
made  a  curse  for  us.    But  I  shall  touch  upon  this  point  agam. 

Our  author  says,  the  effect  of  the  can8ati?e  sot  in  redemptki 
k,  being  bom  anew.  This  is  his  third  point.  Then  in  the  foar& 
place,  he  says,  the  consequences  from  this  effoct  are,  ^^  sanctifi- 
cation  from  sin  and  liberaticm  fit>m  the  inherent  and  penal  con- 
sequences of  nn."  The  consequence  of  being  bom  anew  ii 
^^sanctification  from  nn."  But  what  is  being  bom  anew,  but 
aanctification  begun  ?  Is  not  the  man  who  is  bom  anew,  sancti- 
fied, that  is,  made  holy  ?  It  would,  I  think,  be  more  exact  to 
0ay,  the  consequence  of  being  bom  anew,  or  Aat  which  follows 
the  new  birth,  which  is  the  commencement  of  sanctificatkm,  is  the 
continuance,  and  increase,  and  final  completion  of  sanctificatioo. 
This  is  what  is  taught  in  Scripture,  and  confirmed  by  experience. 
And  it  is  probaUe  he  had  some  such  idea,  as  may  be  gath^ed 
bom  other  remarks  of  his  on  tiiis  subject.  But  a  lo^cal  dia- 
cussbn,  defflgned  for  learned  men  and  profesaonal  stodttits  in 
theology,  should  be  arranged  in  a  logical  order,  and  expressed 
definitely  and  exactly. 

But  that  which  I  regard  as  most  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  car 
author  considers  the  blessingB  of  redemption,  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  payment  of  a  debt,  by  the  sacrificial  atonement,  and 
by  the  ransom  of  a  slave  or  captive,  as  the  conseguenees  of  hetanf 
bom  anew  J  this  new  birth  being  the  grand  and  only  effect  of  what 
he  calls  the  causative  act,  meaning  doubtieas  the  great  redemptive 
act. 

On  this  view  of  the  subject  I  have  several  remarks  to  make. 

The  first  is,  that  the  new  birth  is  directiy  and  spedfici^ 
ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  set  forth  in  Scriptore  as  the 
appropriate  work  of  the  third  person  of  the  Trinity.  And  if  the 
new  birth  is  the  primary  and  chief  effect  of  the  redemptive  act, 
why  should  not  the  Hdy  Spirit  be  called  the  Redeemer  ?  Instead 
of  calling  Christ  tiie  agens  causator  in  the  new  birth,  why  does  be 
not  give  this  titie  to  ihe  Holy  Ohoet,  which  the  Scriptures  so  ex- 
pressly represent  as  the  causative  agent  in  that  great  woik  ? 

Secondly.     Our  author  holds  that  we  are  saved  from  the  pmd 
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eoosequenoes  of  sin,  in  other  words,  fnmi  the  erils  involyed  in  fhe 
penalty  of  the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  new  bir&  ;  whereas  it  is 
the  current  representation  of  the  Bible,  tiiat  we  are  saved  from  these 
penal  evils  in  consequence  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  that  our  Ube- 
mtion  from  them  is  procured  by  his  expiatory  death.  Christ  shed 
his  blood  for  the  reoussion  of  dn  ;  he  died  to  deliver  us  from  the 
•arse  of  the  law,  that  is,  to  procure  our  forgiveness.  Now  if  for- 
giveness, or  liberation  from  the  penal  consequences  of  sm,  has  not 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  if  his  death  b  not  in  a 
special  sense  the  meritorious  cause  or  ground  of  it ;  why  is  it  so 
represented  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  7  Why  does  not  Christ 
say,  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shed  for  many,  far  their  new  birth  t 
Why  does  not  Paul  say,  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his 
Uood,  even  the  renewal  of  the  heart  f  Why  does  he  not  say, 
Christ  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  for  sin,  that  Ood  might  be 
just  and  the  9anetifier  of  him  that  believeth  ?  The  scheme  of 
Coleridge  overlooks  the  peculiar  sense  of  all  the  passages  which 
teach  that  Christ  died  for  our  mns,  that  is,  on  account  of  our  sins, 
and  that  he  died  for  us,  that  is,  in  our  stead.  He  rejects  that 
which  has  been  regarded  by  orthodox  Christians  universally,  as  the 
foundation  doctrine  of  Christianity,  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious 
iu&rings  of  Christ. 

Tlurdly.  On  the  principle  of  our  author,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  necessity  ihere  was  for  the  death  of  Christ,  or  to  understand 
what  influence  it  has  in  our  salvation.  Had  not  Grod  power  to 
create  us  anew  without  the  death  of  Christ  ?  Could  be  not,  on 
the  scheme  of  Coleridge,  send  the  Spirit  to  make  us  holy  without 
the  shedding  of  blood  ?  If  it  should  be  said  that  there  was  some 
hinderanoe  m  the  way,  which  rendered  it  inconmstent  with  the 
character  of  God,  or  with  the  principles  of  his  moral  government, 
to  do  this  without  the  death  of  his  Son ;  I  ask  what  that  hinderance 
was  ?  If  he  says  it  was  our  sinfulneis ;  I  ask  how  that  was  a 
hinderance,  and  how  it  was  removed  by  Christ's  death  ?  If  our 
smfulness  is  regarded  merely  as  disqualifying  us  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  heaven,  can  it  not  be  removed  by  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  ?     How  could  Christ's  death,  taken  by  itself, 
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aooomi^h  our  renewal  ?  If  Chrisl's  death  had  a  dbrect  dBtamf 
to  regenerate  Ednners,  we  should  mqptpose  that  all  samers  wo«dd  al 
ODce  be  regenerated.  Bat  where  are  nonem  said  to  be  ban 
agab  of  the  death  of  Christ  ?  The  new  birth  k  an  effect  readt- 
iag  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  its  immediate  cause.  What  tiien  was 
the  necessitj  of  the  sufierings  of  Christ  ?  On  the  common  prin- 
d{de,  this  question  is  easilj  answered.  Sinners  had  incurred  tke 
ourse  of  the  law.  Dirine  justice  demanded  that  tiiej  sboold  en- 
dure it,  Thej  could  not  be  deliTered  firmn  it,  unless  iwething 
was  done  which  would  meet  &e  demands  of  h»  justice,  and 
remove  the  hinderance  to  their  reoriving  spiritual  Uesnngs  firom 
Ua  hand.  In  this  deplorable  state  of  things,  Christ  diea  hr  their 
sins,  and  dies  in  their  place.  In  consequence  of  <^,  forgi?eneai 
of  sin,  and  the  renewal  of  the  heart  bj  the  Spirit,  and  aU  the 
blessings  of  salvation  can  be  granted.  Sin  had  riiut  the  dwnr  of 
meroj  against  us.  Christ's  death  (^)ened  the  door,  and  we  may 
now  be  delivered  firom  evil,  and  receive  the  blesnngs  oi  sdvi^ion. 
And  as  a  renewal  to  holiness  by  &e  Spirit  is  an  important  part  of 
salvation,  and  is  indispensable  to  our  enjoying  .o&er  parts,  thk,  as 
really  aa  forgiveness,  is  granted  on  account  of  Christ's  death. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  necesmty  of  Christ's 
death,  and  the  influence  it  has  on  our  salvaticm,  become  yetj 
obvious.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  thus  surrounded  with  a  dear 
light.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  it  It  diows  us  tiiat  we  were  under 
a  sentence  of  condemnation,  utteriy  helpless  smd  hopeless  in  our- 
selves. It  shows  the  love  of  God  in  providing  a  Saviour.  II 
vindicates  his  justice.  It  honors  his  law,  and  invests  it  with  new 
authority.  It  gives  a  new  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  an.  It  pre- 
sents new  and  more  powerful  motives  to  obedience.  It  does  afl 
that  a  ri^teous  God  saw  to  be  necessary.  He  can  now  be  just 
and  the  justifier  of  those  who  believe. 

But  on  the  scheme  of  Coleridge,  which  makes  the  new  birfli 
or  renewal  to  holiness  the  great  and  only  thing  to  be  accomplished 
in  redemption,  who  can  see  any  neceooity  fer  the  death  of  Christ  f 
And  who  can  understand  what  is  the  real  influence  of  it  in  tte 
work  of  redemption  ?     He  often  discards  the  Unitarian  scheme 
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in  respect  to  this  subject.  But  what  better  does  he  substitute  T 
Under  the  second  head,  where  he  undertakes  to  answer  the 
question,  what  is  the  causative  act  in  redemption,  and  where  we 
should  have  mentioned  Christ's  obedience  unto  death,  he  pves  no 
definite  answer,  saying  only  that  it  is  a  transcendent  mystery. 
The  question  is,  what  is  the  causative  act?  Suppose  it  is  a 
transcendent  mystery,  still  what  is  the  act  which  is  a  mystery  T 
Does  he  mean  to  say,  I  cannot  najne  the  act,  but  it  is  something 
transcendendy  mysterious  ?  I  would  then  ask  him,  is  it  any  act 
at  all  ?  And  do  you  know  whose  act  it  is,  and  what  it  is  ?  If 
so,  tell  us.  If  you  do  not  know  what  it  is,  then  why  pretend  to 
tell  us  ?  Why  ask  the  question,  unless  you  mean  to  answer  it  ? 
Or  if  you  ask  the  question  to  show  that  you  cannot  answer  it, 
ftien  say  so  ;  and  think  not  to  impose  upon  your  readers  by  giving 
an  answer  which  is  no  answer. 

Fourthly.  Coleridge  seems  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  opinion 
which  the  or&odox  have  usually  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
redemption,  sets  aside  the  importance  of  the  new  spiritual  birth, 
or  at  least  that  it  gives  such  prominence  to  the  idea  of  Christ's 
dying  to  discharge  us  from  our  debt  to  the  divine  justice,  that  we 
shall  forget  that  he  died  to  deliver  us  from  the  dominion  of  dn, 
and  to  bring  us  back  to  a  spiritual  life.  But  any  one  who  can- 
didly examines  the  matter  will  see,  that  those  who  hold  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  make  the  new  spiritual  birth  as  important  as  he 
does,  and  that  they  believe  it  to  be  as  truly  an  object  of  Christ's 
death  and  intercession.  We  maintain  that  the  death  of  Christ 
not  only  removed  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
our  forgiveness,  but  procured  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  renew 
and  sanctify  us,  and  to  prepare  us  for  heaven.  The  renewal  of 
the  heart  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance, without  which  no  one  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  for- 
^veness. 

As  to  the  particular  order,  in  which  the  two  leading  blessings 
of  salvation  are  related  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  one  another, 
we  must  take  care  not  to  adopt  any  opinions  which  would  con- 
travene  the  obvious  meanmg  of  any  part  of  Scripture.    Titd 
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aacred  writers  teach,  thiMi  both  {brgirenets  and  sanotaficatiim  haT9 
a  i^eal  and  inseparable  connection  with  the  death  of  Christ,  ai4 
flow  from  it ;  that  these  two  blessings  always  go  together ;  that 
no  sinner  is  actually  pardoned  who  has  not  been  renewed,  aod 
that  no  one  is  renewed  who  is  not  pardoned.  They  are  botb 
owing  to  the  grace  <^  Qoij  and  to  the  Uood  of  atonement.  Bot 
I  would  not  willin^y  take  upon  me  to  determine  which  of  the  t«9 
is  the  more  important.  I  would  rather  do  all  in  my  power  to  show 
the  great  importance  of  both.  It  is  clear  from  the  word  of  God, 
that  repentance  and  faith  are  m  an  important  sense  conditiims,  on 
our  part,  of  divine  forgiveness.  We  must  repent  and  believe  in 
Christ  that  we  may  be  pardoned.  We  cannot  realize  the  Uessingi 
of  forgiveness,  before  we  turn  bom  an  and  believe  in  ChriA 
This  ia  the  order  in  which  we  become  the  subjects  of  these  tw9 
distmct  parts  of  salvation.  I  say  distinct  parts,  but  not  separate 
parts.  Thej  are  always  joined  together,  and  they  really  ioiply 
each  other. 

Suppose  now  a  case  like  this.  A  preacher,  who  undertakes  fa> 
show  what  is  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  or  to  describe  tbe 
great  salvation  which  flows  from  it,  confines  himself  to  9anctific(k' 
tiafiy  or  the  restoration  of  the  soul  to  the  holy  image  of  Grod.  Be 
goes  through  with  his  account  of  redemption  without  any  particu- 
lar notice  of  that  remission  of  sin,  which  comes  from  the  blood  of 
atonemenjb.  In  short,  he  makes  redemption  consist  merely  in  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Sprit,  and  gives  Christ's  death  no  concern  in 
ji^  except  as  it  conduces  to  spiritual  purification.  I  ask  wbetiier 
foch  a  preacher  follows  the  guidance  of  revelation,  and  teaches 
^8  Christ  and  his  aposties  taught.  Here  I  think  is  the  radical 
fiiult  of  those  preachers,  who  derive  their  theology  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Coleridge,  rather  than  from  the  word  of  God. 

In  previous  lectures,  I  have  taken  pains  to  show,  that  many  of 
the  expressions  which  are  found  in  the  Bible  on  the  subject  of 
^^tonement,  are  figurative ;  Ihat  when  the  sacred  writers  speak 
of  Christ  as  a  sacrificial  lamb,  a  ransom,  a  propitiation,  a  Re- 
lieemer,  etc.,  they  have  their  eye  upon  those  qpirikial  benefito, 
lAich  have  a  resemblance  tp  the  beoefito  th«t  rwulted  from  tb 
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offering  of  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  under  the  Mosaic  economy, 
or  that  result  from  a  literal  ransom  of  captives,  or  from  propitiating 
one  who  has  been  angrj,  or  from  the  discharge  of  a  pecuniary 
obligation  for  a  poor  debtor  by  the  charity  of  a  friend.  And 
ihis  would  seem  to  be  the  main  point  which  Coleridge  aims  at. 
But  in  his  account  of  the  matter  there  are  several  things  which  I 
must  regard  as  exceptionable. 

1.  He  introduces  his  ideas  respecting  the  figurative  import  of 
Scriptural  expressions  on  this  subject,  as  though  they  were  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  and  as  though  they  originated  with  him  ;  whereas 
learned  and  discreet  divines  have  generally  midntained,  that  the 
language  referred  to  is  more  or  less  metaphorical,  and  is  intended 
to  set  forth  the  spiritual  benefits  which  flow  from  the  death  of 
Christ  under  the  image  of  redemption  of  captives  by  a  ransom, 
the  payment  of  a  poor  man's  debt,  etc.  So  &r  as  respects  the 
general  question,  whether  the  language  has  a  literal  or  meta* 
phorical  sense,  I  see  no  reason  why  Coleridge  should  put  on 
the  appearance  of  differing  so  widely  from  the  best  theolog^ 
cal  writers.  But  it  is  the  frequent  fault  of  such  a  man  as 
he,  to  think  that  ideas  which  have  been  entertained  for  ages  bj 
other  men,  ori^ate  with  himself.  This  fault  in  Coleridge  may 
result  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  not  very  familiar  with  the  writings 
of  the  best  protestant  divines,  or  from  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing peculiar  to  him  in  the  very  opinions  which  he  holds  in  com- 
mon with  others,  those  opinions  not  shaping  themselves  in  his 
mind,  just  as  they  do  in  the  minds  of  others,  and  acquiring  a  pecu- 
liar cast  from  his  singular  intellectual  habits,  and  his  singular  style. 

2.  In  his  interpretation  of  tropical  words  and  phrases,  Cole- 
ridge mars  the  sense  which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  sacred  writers.  Figurative  language  has  a  meaning,  an  ob- 
vious meaning,  as  well  as  that  which  is  literal.  Metaphors  are  not 
designed  to  obscure  or  weaken  the  ideas  intended,  but  to  express 
them  with  greater  clearness  and  strengtii.  When  the  Scriptures 
declare  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  sinners,  they  indeed 
use  a  figure  of  speech.  But  the  figure  makes  tiie  idea  of  tbe 
spiritual  blessing  which  Christ  procures  by  his  death,  more  vivid. 
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And  as  to  those  spiritoal  blessings  tbemselves,  —  they  are  Dot 
metaphors.  For^veness  of  sin  is  not  a  figure  of  speech.  End- 
less misery  is  not  a  metaphor,  and  deliverance  from  it  is  not  a 
metaphor.  Deliverance  from  punishment  is  no  more  a  metahpor, 
tlian  deliverance  from  sin  itself.  The  death  of  Christ  is  no  figure 
of  speech.  He  was  literallj  crucified.  He  literallj  suffered  and 
died.  And  he  literallj  died  for  our  sins.  There  is  no  metar 
I^or  in  this.  If  you  say  his  death  b  a  ransom,  or  the  payment  of 
our  debt,  you  use  a  figure  of  speech.  You  represent  the  benefits 
of  Ghrists  death  under  the  idea  of  paying  a  price  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  captives,  or  of  paying  the  debt  of  a  poor  man  to  prociue 
his  release  from  prison.  But  the  figure  has  an  obvious,  substantial 
sense.  The  only  question  is,  what  are  those  moral,  spiritual  bene- 
fits, which  Christ'c  death  procures  ?  Now  these  benefits  may  be 
summed  up  in  forgiveness,  or  deliverance  fix^m  punishment,  sanc- 
tification  by  the  Spirit,  and  the  endless  enjoyment  of  Gbd.  These 
benefits  mre  realities,  though  they  may  be  set  forth  by  figurative 
language.  And  one  of  them  is  as  much  a  reality  as  the  other. 
Coleridge  makes  the  new,  spiritual  birth  a  recdity,  and  seems  to 
regard  the  Scripture  phrase,  hdng  horn  again^  as  UteraL  But  it  is 
no  more  a  reality  than  forgiveness,  and  the  language  of  Scripture 
which  sets  it  forth,  is  quite  as  figurative,  as  any  of  the  language 
of  Scripture  which  sets  forth  the  blessing  of  for^veness.  Cole- 
ridge represents  being  bom  and  sanctified  of  the  Spirit,  as  the 
great  blessing  which  redemption  procures,  and  makes  this  com- 
prehend all  other  blessmgs.  But  spiritual  renovation  no  more 
comprehends  forgiveness,  than  forgiveness  comprehends  renova- 
tion. And  you  may  just  as  well  say  that  forgiveness  is  the  whole 
of  salvation,  as  that  sanctification  is  so.  In  the  gospel  plan  tiiej 
are  inseparably  connected.  As  God  has  settied  it,  each  comes  with 
the  other,  and  each  involves  the  other.  Still  they  are  in  their 
nature  distinct,  and  they  often  require  a  distinct  consideration. 
I  have  frequentiy  been  inclined  to  ask  how  Coleridge  was  led 
to  tiiink  so  littie  of  Christ's  death  as  the  ground  or  procuring 
cause  of  our  forgiveness,  and  to  regard  the  renewal  of  the  heart 
as  the  whole  of  salvation ;  and  why  he  was  so  exceedingly  fearfiil 
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rf  cArrymg  to  a  dangerous  extreme  the  analogy  implied  in  the 
metaphors  which  set  forth  forgiveness  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
when  he  showed  no  such  fear  respectmg  the  other  part  of  the 
iotgect,  and*  seemed  to  consider  the  language  of  Christ,  '^  ye  must 
be  bom  agoM^  ds  not  being  metaphorical  at  all.  The  probability 
18,  that  in  his  own  experience  he  had  never  been  so  particulariy 
impressed  with  his  guilt,  that  is,  his  exposure  to  the  penalty  of  the 
hw,  as  he  had  with  his  inward  alienation  from  the  spiritual  re*- 
quirements  of  the  law ;  that  he  had  thought  more  of  the  holiness 
and  purity  of  God,  than  of  his  justice,  and  more  of  the  evil  nature 
of  sin,  than  of  the  dreadfblness  of  its  punishment ;  and,  of  course, 
made  it  his  mquiry,  not  so  much  how  he  should  escape  the  penalty 
ef  <2ke  law,  as  how  he  should  obtain  a  conformity  wiili  its  precepts* 
Kbw  I  really  think  it  safer  to  err  on  this  side,  than  on  the  other. 
But  it  is  safest  of  all,  not  to  err  on  either  side.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  experience  of  Christians  should  correspond  with  alt 
parts  of  divine  truth,  and  with  all  the  principles  of  divine 
gbremment.  And  I  am  sure  iiiat  any  transgressor,  whose  oon^ 
ieience  is  thoroughly  awakened,  and  who  considers  what  it  is  t6 
be  uttder  iJie  wrath  of  God,  and  to  dwell  with  everiasting  burnings, 
Wffl  be  exceedingly  solicitous  to  know,  how  he  can  obtain  deliv^ 
CMttce,  and  in  what  way  God  can  be  just  and  yet  fbrgive  }saA 
oflfences.  And  we  should  think  that  such  a  person  would  wel- 
tfdtne  Hhe  assurance,  that  Jesus  by  lus  death  delivers  believers 
ftom'  the  curse  of  the  law.  And  this  deliverance  from  &e  penalty 
«f  the  law  by  Ibe  deatb  of  Christ,  we  diould  think  would  alwayi 
be  regarded  as  a^  fundamental  blessing  (^  the  Christian  religion. 
I  hardly  know  how  to  account  for  it,  tlia*  any  one  who  believes  thd 
Scriptures  to  be  divinely  mspired,  should  not  regard  it  in  this 
i^t,  and  that  he  should  suppress  or  pass  over  the  prominent  faotf^ 
Ihal  Jesus  died  for  ottr  sk^,  aoid  make  the  whole  of  redemption  tS 
eMudst  in  spiritual  renovation. 

Coleridge^  notices  with  a  just  severity  the  opinion  of  some,  ^^  vA 
#pkuoii»  aB  dhtamt  fic^m  the  beKef  (X  judicious  Galvinists,  as  th^ 
MSli»fiKMti^th0W^,  —  t^t  the  varied  expresedons  of  Paid  oi( 
tttSSlAjeel  arete  be  fiterdy  interpreted,  namefy,  that  sin  is  <»•  itn 
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▼olves  an  infinite  debt  in  the  proper  and  law-court  sense  of  the 
term,  — a  debt  to  the  vindictive  justice  of  God  the  Fatherywhidi 
can  be  liquidated  bj  nothing  but  the  everlasting  misery  of  Adam 
and  all  his  posterity,  or  by  a  sum  of  suffering  equal  to  this ;  and 
that  the  Son  of  God  paid  the  debt  and  satisfied  divine  justice  bj 
suffering  agonies  which  were  equal  in  amount  to  what  would  have 
been  the  sum  total  of  the  torments  of  all  mankind  here  and  here- 
after. Now  I  say,  that  the  great  body  of  orthodox  divines  are 
80  far  from  holding  this  opinion,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  monstrous 
error. 

Our  author  shows  clearly  his  habit  of  thinking,  by  introducing 
the  case  of  a  worthy  mother,  whose  son  had  been  guilty  of  ii^ 
gratitude  and  vice.  His  object  is  to  show  that  divine  justice  is 
satisfied,  not  by  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  but  by  the  repentance 
and  thorough  reformation  of  sinners.  He  says,  suppose  some 
other  person  should  step  in,  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  an  af- 
fectionate son,  and  then  should  say  to  her,  —  I  hope  you  will  now 
be  satisfied  with  my  faithful  conduct  in  the  place  of  your  son's,  and 
will  henceforth  regard  him  with  the  same  complacency  as  if  he 
had  always  been  a  dutiful  child.  He  justiy  concludes  that  the 
mother  would  tlunk  it  a  cruel  insult  to  her  wounded  feelings,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  return  of  her  son  to  gratitude  and  duty 
could  satisfy  the  mother. 

You  are  aware,  how  easy  it  is  for  an  objector  to  cavil,  and  by 
caricatures  to  expose  any  doctrine  of  revelation  or  of  natural  re- 
li^on  to  ridicule.  The  representation  here  made  is  inappro]Hriate 
and  unjust  in  more  than  one  respect  In  the  first  place,  the 
mother  stands  merely  in  a  private  relation  to  her  son,  and  all  her 
feelings  are  confined  to  ttiat  relation.  Of  course  all  she  would 
ask  for  in  order  to  her  forgivmg  her  scm,  would  be  his  repentance 
and  return  to  duty.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  one  who 
sustains  the  office  of  a  civil  magistrate,  and  who  acts  for  the  good 
of  the  community,  and  especially  with  God,  the  Ruler  of  the 
world,  who  is  the  guardian  of  the  highest  interests  of  a  great 
moral  empire.  Here  satisfaction  be^somes  quite  a  different  thing 
fiom  the  satisfiu$ti<m  of  one  who  stands  merely  in  a  private  relatioii, 
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and  is  governed  altogether  by  the  feeUngs  which  belong  to  that  re- 
lation. The  representation  is  faulty  too,  as  it  implies  that  satisfao* 
tion  is  given  by  the  death  of  Christ,  without  involving  the  refor- 
mation of  sinners ;  that  they  may  be  pardoned  and  restored  to 
favor,  while  impenitent.  But  we  are  far  from  holding  any  such 
thing.  The  death  of  Chriat  does  ^ve  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
(Jovemor  of  the  world,  so  fp  as  his  justice  is  concerned  in  exe- 
cuting the  penalty  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  it  removes  the 
necessity  of  punishment,  arising  from  the  threat  of  the  law  and 
ttie  righteousness  of  the  lawgiver,  — which,  aside  fit)m  the  death 
of  Christ,  would  have  imperiously  demanded  that  punishment. 
But  no  one  can  ever  reap  the  benefits  of  this  satisfaction  to  divine 
justice,  without  a  spiritual  renovation,  showing  itself  in  repent- 
ance and  fiButh.  This  is  indispensably  necessaiy,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  satisfying  divine  justice,  not  to  accomplish  the  end  which 
was  primarily  and  directiy  idmed  at  in  the  death  of  Christ,  bat 
for  another  purpose,  that  is,  to  prepare  sinners  actually  to  eigoy 
the  blessings  of  a  free  and  full  salvation. 
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SB6BNBRATI0N.      ITS  8PB0IAL  NATURB. 

Wh  pass  now  from  ono  of  tli6  chief  doctines  of  Qa'MtMty 
l»  aiioiher ;  from  the  work  of  oar  great  EBgh  Priest  in  ttttddfig 
expiation  fi)r  sin  and  procwing  the  blesedng9  of  salvation,  to  the 
woA  of  the  Holy  Spirit  hi  renewing  men  to  hcdiness^  and  bringii^ 
them  actually  to  partake  of  tiie  blesabgs  procured  by  flie  deaA 
of  Christ. 

The  subject,  now  proposed  for  oonsiderationi  is  of  the  hi^^iest 
ccmceiyable  importance  to  every  human  being.  For  it  is  the  de- 
claration of  him  whose  word  is  truth,  that  no  one  can  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  except  he  be  bom  again.  Without  hdi- 
ness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord.  And  as  holiness  does  not  result 
from  our  natural  birth,  there  must  be  a  new  birth,  a  spiritual  ren- 
ovation, a  restoration  to  the  moral  image  of  Qod.  This  being  the 
case,  it  becomes  every  one  who  enjoys  the  benefit  of  revelataon, 
to  be  awake  to  the  importance  of  this  spiritual  change,  and  to  re- 
gard it  as  the  one  thing  needfrd.  I  indulge  the  hope,  that  in 
your  present  studies,  and  in  your  future  labors  m  the  ministry, 
you  will  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  will  never  overlook  its  mom^w 
tous  bearing  upon  the  present  and  etomal  well-being  of  yourselves 
and  your  fellow-men. 

In  these  Lectures,  I  shall  use  tiie  word,  reffmeraticmj  in  tiie 
sense  commonly  given  to  it  by  the  most  respectable  writers,  that 
is,  to  denote  the  change  which  is  necessary  to  prepare  men  &r 
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heaven,  and  which  is  wrought  in  them  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Our 
Saviour  speaks  of  this  change  88  a  being  bom  again  —  horn  of 
the  Spirit,  It  is  indeed  evident,  that  when  the  sacred  writers 
speak  of  men's  bemg  renewed^  they  frequently  refer  not  only  to 
the  commencement  of  sanctification,  but  to  its  progress.  But  I 
shall  use  the  word  with  a  j^articular  reference  to  the  commence 
ment  of  this  work  of  the  Spirit,  though  not  exclusively  of  its  con- 
tinuance. 

The  jBbrst  point  to  which  I  would  invite  your  attention  is,  that 
man  lumsdf — man  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  but  depraved  being, 
man  as  a  sirmery  is  the  subject  of  regeneration.  ^^  Ye  must  be 
bom  again."  ^'  Except  a  man  (except  any  one)  be  bom  again, 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  If  man  were  free  from 
sin,  he  would  not  need  regeneration. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  that  regeneration  consists  merely  in  right 
exereiseSy  such  as  loving  and  obeying  Gk>d.  It  is  trae,  that  the 
diange  is  closely  connected  with  man's  inward  exercises  and  out* 
ward  actions.  If  a  man  is  regenerated,  he  will  love  and  obey 
Qod.  A  holy  being  will  have  holy  exercises  and  perform  holy 
actions.  ^^  A  good  tree  will  bring  forth  good  fruit."  And  again, 
<<  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  frmt  good,  or  else  make  the 
tree  cormpt  and  its  fruit  corrapt."  A  moral  agent  that  is  unho- 
ly, will  put  forth  unholy  exercises.  Holiness  or  unholiness  be-* 
kmgs  primarily  and  essentially  to  man  himself y  as  an  intelligent, 
moral  being,  and  to  his  actions  secondarily  and  consequentially. 
You  may  ask,  whether  there  is  any  thing  back  of  right  moral 
action,  that  is,  prior  to  it.  I  answer,  yes ;  there  is  an  agentj  eik- 
dued  with  all  necessary  moral  powers  and  faculties.  And  there 
18  something  more  than  an  agentj  and  something  more  than  a 
moral  agent.  If  the  actions  are  holy,  there  is  a  holy  moral  agent. 
And  if  the  actions  are  unholy,  there  is  an  unholy  agent.  It  is  in 
reference  to  this  subject  that  Christ  says,  '^  The  tree  is  known  by 
its  fruit."  It  is  known  by  the  fruit,  whether  the  tree  is  good  or 
bad.  The  goodness  or  badness  of  the  tree  is  back  of  the  fruit. 
The  fruit  does  not  constitute  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  tree, 
bat  is  derived  from  it,  and  makes  it  known.    In  like  manner  holj 
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Ibctions  result  from  the  hoGness  of  the  agent,  and  show  liiat  he  ia 
hely ;  and  unholy  actions  show  tiiat  he  is  nnholy.  So  far  as  we 
blow  the  quality  of  the  exercises  or  acts,  we  know  the  quality  rf 
tfie  agent.  The  connection  between  the  character  of  Hie  actions 
And  the  character  of  the  agent  is  myariable.  Take  an  unrenewed 
AmeVj  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  an  enemy  to  ChxL 
What  now  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may  bve  God  ?  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  bom  again.  Se,  the  man,  nmst  be 
<;tieated  anew ;  and  if  he  is  created  anew,  it  iriB  be  tmto  good 
«M)rA»;-— not  that  goodtoorks  must  be  created,  he  himself  re- 
maining unchanged  ;  but  that  he  must  be  created  anew,  and  then, 
$bB  a  matter  of  course,  good  works  will  be  performed.  K  a  man 
ftr  regenerated,  or  made  holy,  holy  aSbctions  and  acts  will  feOow-— 
he  will  love  and  obey  God.  How  can  he  love  and  obey,  whBe  he 
itf  m  unrenewed  mnner  ?    How  can  a  bad  tree  bear  good  firuit  ? 

To^  say  that  regeneration  eonsiHs  in  good  moral  exercises,  ^at 
b,  ia  loving  God  and  obeying  hb  commands,  seems  to  me  to  be  idr 
Ikbuse  of  language.  It  is  as  tmphilosophical  and  strange,  ntf  to 
say,  tiiat  the  birth  of  a  chSd  consists  in  his  breathmg,  or  that  Ha 
^^reation  of  the  sun  consists  *in  his  shinmg.  Man  himself  'm  bora 
again,  and  is  bom  of  Gt>d.  Regeneration  is  a  change  wrought  hi 
fiifien,  sinAil  frum  by  ihe  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this  change  is  devd- 
oped  and  acted  out  m  holy  affections  and  a  holy  life.  7%is  islhe 
ckotrine  of  Scripture  and  of  tiie  ChrisIlM  ehurch. 

Ite  you  ask,  whether  regeneration  is  a  physiesl  ehuige  ?  I 
cttnttot  ui9wer  this  without  knowing  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
fk/9iooi.  If  it  means,  as  it  commonly  does,  that  which  is  not  of 
i  mond  nature ;  then  I  say,  regeneration  is  not  a  phyacal  change^ 
if  ii  is  used  to  point  out  what  may  be  called  the  essence  of  the 
ittfaid,  or  tiiat,  without  wUch  the  tnbd  cannot  exist ;  tf  it  is  used 
to  signify  reason,  memory,  conscience,  or  any  of  ^M)6e  fitculties, 
enpsicities  or  sasceptibilities,-  winch  aecessarily  bekag  to  man  ss 
Wl  aecountable  being,  a  subjeot  of  divine  law ;  my  answer  mint 
diit  be,  that  regeneration  is  not  a  ]^ysioal  change.  The  Hdy 
Spirit  in  renewing  tiie  sinner,  does  not  take  away  any  of  theii 
MtenA  iM«ltiM  Of  sujDep(tibaitiea,  lor  does  it  impait  any  neir 
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(Xiei.  Pttul,  when  regenerated,  poetessed  the  same  bcolty  q£ 
reason,  the  same  bculty  of  conscienoe,  the  same  pow^  of  men^ 
(HTjr,  the  same  natural  pemcns  and  aj^tites,  as  he  did  before  h$ 
va0  regenerated.  He  was  not  changed  m  regard  to  these  aigr 
more  than  he  was  in  regard  to  his  body.  More  prc^rly  speak* 
iog,  his  body  was  his  phynoal  part.  But  the  essential  facuUief 
and  capadties  of  a  rational  and  aceountaUe  agent  are  sometuoieSt 
iho«j^9 1  think,  imprq)erly,  called  {^ysical,  — it  being  ii^nde4 
thus  to  distinguish  them  fix>m  that  which  is  strictly  moral. 

But  when  I  say  that  the  natural  fiEhculties  of  the  mind,  as  well 
as  tibe  members  <^  the  body,  are  ^essentially  the  same  after  i^gei^ 
eitttion,  as  be&re,  Z  do  not  mean  that  they  undergo  no  chai^ 
whatsoeyer.  In  regard  to  their  direetian  and  U9s  they  m^ 
chaaged.  ^^  All  thingi  are  new.''  Whereas  they  were  once  the 
instruments  of  sin,  they  are  now  the  instruments  of  lig^iteousness. 
Iq  this  sense  regeneraticm  im}dies  an  important  change  in  all  the 
fiMSEulties  of  the  mind,  and  in  all  the  bodily  m^nbers  and  senses* 
And  if  any  one  pleases,  he  may  call  this  a  physical  change.  It 
is  really  a  change  in  the  t^^  of  what  is  physical.  And  this  chaags 
extends  to  a  man's  property,  and  time,  and  to  all  that  comes  under 
his  influence.  But  this  new  use  of  what  he  possesses,  this  new 
aim  and  purpose,  and  this  new  life  result  fnnn  a  change  which  is 
IDore  inward,  a  renewal  m  the  epirit  of  the  mini.  This  renewal, 
like  other  works  of  Ood*,  is  in  itself  imperceptible.  But  it  if 
made  known  by  its  results,  or  firuits,  which  are  loye,  joy,  peace, 
ete.  From  the  unrenewed  spirit  of  the  mind,  the  depraved  heart, 
^^  proceed  evil  tiioughts,  adulteries, — murders,  —  covetousneas, 
—  pride."  All  these,  Christ  says,  come  "  from  within,  out  of 
the  heart,"  tiiat  is,  tiie  unrenewed  heart.  The  heart,  in  its  nat- 
nral  state,  is  the  fountain,  from  which  proceed  all  evil  affectioas 
and  actions.  The  heart,  in  its  regenerate  state,  is  the  fountain 
firom  which  proceed  2XL  holy  affections  and  actions. 

If  I  should  undertake  to  describe  more  specifically  what  change 
is  elected  by  the  renewing  the  Holy  Ghost,  I  should  say,  it  la 
1^  change  in  man's  moral  dispoeitiony  in  his  governing  inelinalim 
^Tfroptneitg  ;  or  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  in  his  moral  tatU^ 
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or  rdiih^  or  his  principle  of  action.  All  this  phraseology  is  in 
ftmiliar  use,  and  is  well  understood  both  bj  the  learned  and  ilie 
unlearned.  The  disposition  or  principle  of  action  is  regarded  by 
all  as  constituting  a  man's  character.  If  a  man's  predominant  dis- 
position is  covetousness,  or  ambition,  or  malice,  we  saj,  he — the 
many  is  covetous,  ambitious,  or  maleyolent.  If  his  dispomt«m  is 
to  do  good,  we  saj,  he  is  benevolent.  This  is  his  character.  If 
he  has  a  disposition  to  love  and  obey  God,  a  taste  far  spritual 
objects,  a  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  reli^on ;  we  say,  he  is  a 
good  man,  a  pious  man,  a  Christian.  This  is  a  kind  of  language 
which  all  men  use,  and  to  which  all  give  the  same  meaning. 
Nor  does  it  occasion  any  diflSculty,  except  witfi  those  who  cany 
their  philosophical  speculations  too  &r. 

No  one  can  reasonably  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  disposition, 
taste,  or  principle  of  action  in  man  because  it  is  in  itself  concealed 
from  our  view,  and  is  known  only  by  its  efiectel  or  operations. 
For  the  same  is  true  of  the  Goul  of  man,  and  of  all  its  faculties, 
and  of  all  the  powers  existmg  in  the  natural  world.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  are  all  thmgs.  All 
these  are  incapable  of  being  perceived  or  known  by  us,  except  in 
and  by  their  operations  and  effects.  The  existence  of  Grod  and 
of  other  spiritual  beings,  and  even  of  our  own  souls,  can  be 
understood  or  perceived  by  us  in  no  other  way.  To  deny  then 
the  existence  of  a  disposition,  or  taste,  or  principle,  which  is  an- 
tecedent to  moral  action,  and  is  the  ground  or  cause  of  it,  because 
in  itself  it  is  not  a  subject  of  direct  consciousness,  and  is  manifested 
to  us  only  by  its  operations  and  results,  would  be  in  efiect,  to 
deny  the  most  important  doctrines  of  human  belief. 

What  then  is  regeneration  ?  It  is  a  change  wrought  in  de- 
praved man  by  the  divine  Spirit  —  a  change  from  a  state  of  m 
to  a  state  of  holiness ;  from  a  disposition  to  hate  the  true  char- 
acter of  Qoi  to  a  disposition  to  love  God ;  from  a  disposition  to 
seek  one's  own  interest  as  his  supreme  object,  to  a  disposition  to 
seek  the  good  of  others.  The  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  gives 
this  new  disposition  or  inclmation,  this  new  taste  or  principle  of 
action.    And  it  shows  itself  in  the  following  way.    When  holy 
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objects  are  presented  to  the  nund  of  a  regenerate  man,  a  correa* 
pendent  aflbction  is  waked  op  in  his  soul.  He  is  pleased  with 
holy  objects ;  whereas  he  was  before  displeased.  He  has  a  taste 
finr  spiritoal  employments  and  pleasures,  for  which  in  his  unregen- 
erate  state  he  had  no  taste.  This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  new  dis- 
position, a  new  principle  of  action.  The  renewmg  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  consist  in  creating  holy  exercises  in  the  unchanged  mind 
of  the  sinner ;  not  in  loving  and  obeying  God  witiiout  any  disposition 
to  love  and  obey ;  not  in  the  actings  of  benevolence  and  faith  spring- 
ing from  no  principle  of  benevolence  and  faith.  But  it  consists 
prinuuily  and  essentially  in  ^ving  a  new  and  holy  disposition,  a 
principle  of  love  and  obedience.  The  regenerated  soul  is  so 
dianged,  that  it  will  habitually  and  permanently  love  Gt)d  and 
man,  and  obey  Ihe  moral  law  ;  in  other  words,  it  has  permanently  a 
new  disposition.  It  is  a  hoJff  9ouL  It  is  a  pure  fountain,  and 
win  send  forth  pure  waters. 

Scripture  speaks  of  a  "  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit "  —  of 
^^  a  heart  to  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments ;  "  which  is 
surely  very  different  from  a  heart  or  ^irit  which  acts  in  the  way 
of  enmity  and  disobedience.  Not  only  the  affections  and  actions 
are  difierent,  but  the  heart,  the  spiiit  is  different.  The  sinner 
himself  is  changed  —  the  agerdj  the  person  is  sanctified.  Com- 
mcMi  sense  and  {Mosophy  have  always  taught  and  always  will 
teach,  iiiat  the  current  of  a  man's  affections,  desires  and  volitions 
proceed  from  an  inward  principle,  called  disposition,  or  state  of 
mind,  and  that  this  governing  disposition  essentially  constitutes 
character.  It  seems  to  me  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  moral  agent 
who  is  totally  depraved,  will  ever  love  and  obey  God,  without 
being  changed  in  his  moral  disposition,  or  principle  of  action. 
Bight  exercises  presuppose  a  right  disposition,  and  proceed  from 
it.  K  any  one  loves  God,  it  is  because  he  is  renewed  —  be- 
cause, in  the  disposition  or  temper  of  his  mind,  he  is  changed. 

What  I  have  here  advanced  is  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  most  respectable  Calvinistic  divines.  Chamock  speaks  of  the 
now  creation  as  consisting  in  jj/raciom  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
sauly  which  dispose  it  to  holy  acts.     Owen  calls  it  ''  an  habitual 
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holy  principle  wrongbt  in  us  by  God  —  a  supeniataral  prin^pb 
of  holy  actions."  Edwards  strennously  Tmwifafcmg  tfaat  a  mord 
principle  must  exist  in  l^e  soul,  prior  ^in  tiie  order  of  nature)  to 
moral  action.  And  he  considers  regeneration  as  essentially  ood- 
sisting  in  imparting  to  the  soul  a  new  moral  sense,  taste,  or  ipanst- 
ciple,  adapted  to  the  perception  and  lore  of  moral  ezoellenoe. 
^'  This  new  sense,  and  the  new  dispositions  that  attend  it,"  he 
says,  "  are  not  new  facultieBy  but  new  princiides  of  nature.  By 
a  principle  of  nature,  in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which 
is  laid  in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  kind  of 
exercise  —  or  a  natural  habit,  giving  a  person  ability  and  disposi- 
tion to  exert  the  faculties  in  exercises  of  such  a  certain  kind,"  so 
that  such  exertion  of  his  fitculties  may  be  said  to  be  his  nature. 
Bellamy  refers  with  approbation  to  the  views  of  Edwards,  and 
says ;  ^^  In  regeneration  there  is  a  new,  divine  and  holy  taske 
begotten  in  the  heart  by  the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit." 

Dwight  discusses  this  subject  extensively.  I  shall  quote  a  few 
sentences.  He  says,  "  Without  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects,  I 
cannot  see  that  any  discoveries  concerning  them,  however  clear 
and  bright,  can  render  them  pleasing  to  the  soul."  '^  The  nature 
of  the  object  perceived  is  disrelished.  The  more,  then,  it  is  per- 
ceived, the  more  it  is  disrelished  of  course,  so  long  as  the  present 
taste  continues.  It  seems  therefore  indispensable,  tiiiat  its  relish 
with  respect  to  spiritual  objects  should  first  be  changed."  "  A 
relish  for  all  spiritual  objects,  never  before  existing  in  him,  is 
communicated  to  every  man,  who  is  the  subject  of  regeneration, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God."  "  This  relish,"  he  says  "  has  been  com- 
monly styled  disposition,  temper,  inclination,  heart,  etc.  He  calb 
it  disposition."  He  says,  '^  This  disposition  in  Adam,  (i.  e.  when 
first  created)  was  the  cause  whence  his  virtuous  volitions  pro- 
ceeded ;  the  reason  why  they  were  virtuous  and  not  sinful." 
^^  Plam  men,  with  truth  as  well  as  with  good  sense,  ascribe  all  the 
vohtions  of  mankind  to  disposition.'*^  "  The  soul  of  every  man 
who  becomes  a  Christian,  is  renewed  by  the  commumcati<ni  of  a 
relish  for  spritual  objects." 
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The  Bey.  George  Payne,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  England,  says : 
*'  I  think  Dr.  Dwight  might  also  have  referred  to  the  case  of 
in£ftnt8  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  Grace.  The  change  ^pro- 
duced in  their  minds  does  not  consist  in  just  views  of  divine 
tilings,  or  in  holy  affections  towards  them.  For  they  are  physi- 
caUy  incapable  of  either.  But  the  germ  of  holiness  is  implanted ; 
some  effect  is  produced,  which  will  lead,  if  the  life  of  the  child  is 
spared,  to  just  apprehensions  and  holy  affections." 

Dr.  Hopkins  says :  ^^  As  depravity  is  wholly  in  the  will,  or 
heart,  tJie  source  and  seat  of  all  moral  actions,  the  divine  operar 
tion  directly  respects  the  heart,  and  consists  in  changing  that "  — 
that  is,  in  changing  not  only  moral  actions,  but  that  which  b  t^e 
source  and  seat  of  moral  actions,  namely,  the  wiU  or  heart.  ^'  The 
renovation  of  the  will,  or  giving  a  new  heart,  sets  the  whole  soid 
right  in  all  its  powers  and  faculties." 

It  is  sometimes  objected,  tliat,  if  the  renewing  of  t^e  Holy 
Ghost  imparts  a  new  disposition  or  taste,  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  holy  exercises ;  then  regeneration  is  a  physical  change. 
But  we  regard  this  objection  as  without  force,  inasmuch  as  this 
dispoataon  or  taste  is  not  of  a  physical,  but  altogether  of  a  moral 
nature.  It  is,  in  my  view,  an  imphilosophical  and  groundless 
assumption,  tJiat  nothing  but  exercise  is  of  a  moral  nature.  Of 
course,  any  argument  foimded  on  that  assumption,  appears  to  me 
totally  inconclusive.  The  opinion  has  been  so  common,  and  is  so 
obviously  tarue  as  to  need  no  arguments  to  support  it,  that  man  has 
a  moral  nature,  and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  facuUieSy  antece- 
dently to  moral  action^  and  that  it  is  this  moral  nature  which  quali- 
fies him  for  moral  action.  And  it  is  also  the  common  opinion,  that 
it  is  a  virtuous  disposition  that  leads  to  virtuous  action,  and  a 
vicious  disposition  that  leads  to  vicious  action.  To  assert  &at 
there  is  moral  exercise  in  man  without  an  antecedent  moral 
nature  and  moral  disposition  or  propensity,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
to  assert  tJiat  man  has  intellectual  action  without  an  intellectual 
nature. 

There  are  some  who  hold,  that  every  human  being,  from  the 
beginnmg  of  his  existence,  has  a  dispoation,  propensity,  or  bias. 
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which  certainly  leads  to  an,  and  that,  while  this  disposition  or 
bias  remains,  sin  and  only  sin  will  be  the  result ;  but  that  ^ 
original  disposition  or  bias  is  not  of  a  moral  natore.  Of  couiw, 
they  consider  it  as  physiccd.  And  as  this  disposition  or  bias 
must  be  changed  in  order  to  right  exercise  and  action,  they  who 
say,  the  disposition  is  not  of  a  moral  nature,  are  really  chargeaUe 
with  holding  to  a  physical  change  in  regeneration,  thou^  they 
profess  to  deny  it.  They  must  unavoidably  hold  to  tiiis,  so  long 
as  they  assert  that  the  disposition  or  propensity  to  love  and  obey 
God,  which  is  given  in  regeneration,  is  of  a  phydcal  and  not  of  a 
moral  nature. 

A  somewhat  plausible  objection,  which  has  been  xurged  against 
the  views  above  stated,  deserves  some  attention  in  this  place.  If 
a  disposition  or  propensity  to  holy  acts  is  necessary  to  account 
for  such  acts,  and  if  a  disposition  to  commit  sin  is  necessary  to 
accoimt  for  sinful  acts  ;  then  how  was  it  with  the  first  em  ?  Was 
there  in  Adam,  before  he  fell,  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  on  T 
In  reference  to  this,  I  remark,  first;  to  tnmsgress  the  divine 
law  under  the  influence  of  any  kind  or  degree  of  temptation,  is 
sin.  Secondly.  When  Adam  was  tempted  to  sin,  it  is  inccmceiv- 
able  that  he  should  have  complied  with  the  temptation,  without  a 
state  of  mind  which  may  properly  be  called  a  disposition  or  apt^ 
tude  to  comply.  The  temptation  may  have  been  tiie  means  cS 
producing  such  a  disposition ;  but  such  a  disposition  or  aptitude 
must  have  existed  in  him  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  tiie 
determmation  or  choice  of  his  will  to  transgress.  When  he  an- 
ned,  he  manifested  a  state  of  mind,  a  disposition,  or  pn^nafy, 
different  from  what  had  governed  him  before.  And  who  can 
doubt  that  this  state  of  mind  was  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to 
his  sinful  act  ?  Who  can  suppose  that  with  a  heart  perfectiy  dis- 
posed and  inclined  to  obey,  and  while  it  continued  perfectiy 
inclined  to  obey,  he  did  actually  disobey  ?  There  was,  then,  a 
chimge  in  his  disposition  or  state  of  mind,  prior  to  the  change  in 
his  volitions  and  actions.  And  how  is  this  change  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  You  may  ask  this  question ;  but  it  may  be,  that  the  subject 
lies  out  of  the  province  of  the  human  intellect,  and  tiiat  no  man 
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can  give  a  satiBfiEU^tory  answer.  That  which  seems  to  approach 
nearest  to  an  answer  is,  thkt  God,  in  a  sovereign  manner,  withheld 
that  influence  of  his  Spirit  which  was  neoessarj  to  shield  him  from 
the  influence  of  temptation  and  to  preserve  him  in  a  state  of 
hdiness,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this  withdrawment,  Adam 
was  left  under  the  mere  influence  of  those  affections  which  nece^ 
saril J  belonged  to  him  as  a  human  being  —  was  left  a  rational, 
moral  agent,  without  holiness.^  Of  course,  he  was  disposed  to 
gratify  himself  rather  than  to  obey  God.  That  is,  he  came  to 
have  an  aptitude  to  the  indulgence  of  selfish,  worldly  affections, 
and  a  propensity  to  violate  the  divine  commands.  This  account 
of  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  satisfiictory  to  some  of  the 
greatest  and  best  of  men.  But  suppose  there  are  insolvable  diffi- 
culties attending  this  subject,  and  obscurities  which  we  cannot 
clear  up  ;  is  this  a  reason  for  denying  what  is  plain  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  plain  truth,  that  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit — that  a 
man's  inward  character,  his  disposition,  the  state  of  his  heart,  is 
known  by  his  conduct  ?  And  why  should  we  depart  firom  this 
principle  in  regard  to  moral  agents  who  fell  from  a  state  of  holi- 
ness ?  A  moral  agent  cannot  commit  the  first  sin,  any  more  than 
any  subsequent  sin,  without  a  disposition  to  sin.  It  is  unaccount- 
able, you  say,  how  Adam's  disposition  or  principle  of  action  was 
changed.  I  admit  that  we  cannot  explidn  how  it  was  changed. 
But  the  fact  that  it  wm  changed  —  that  from  being  right  it 
became  wrong,  is  incontrovertible.  The  only  question  now  to  be 
considered  is,  whether  it  was  changed  prior  to  his  actual  trans- 
gression, or  aft^erwards  ?  If  you  say  it  was  not  changed  prior  to 
his  actual  disobedience ;  then  you  have  the  singular  fiM)t  of  a 
man's  committing  an  act  of  transgression,  by  which  he  lost  the 
fie^vor  of  God  and  was  expelled  from  Paradise,  without  <xniy  cUipo- 
mtion  to  trans ffress — certainly  without  any  evdpabte  disposition  ; 
that  while  his  state  of  mind,  his  inclination,  his  inward  principle 
of  action,  was  perfectly  faultiess  and  right,  he  voluntarily  commit- 
ted that  sin  agunst  God,  which  brou^t  ruin  upon  himself  and  all 
his  posterity.  And  if  he  could  begjin  to  sin  without  any  dispoo- 
tion  to  ffln,  why  could  he  not  wntinue  to  an  without  any  such  dis- 
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ponticm  ?  How  Adam's  dispoeiticm  was  changed  from  holj  to 
unholj  cannot,  I  admit,  be  satisfiskotorilj  exjduned.  But  shall  we, 
I  ask,  —  shall  we  on  tiiis  aoooont  deny  what  is  evident,  that  is, 
that  his  disposition  wm  changed,  and  that  when  he  sinned  he 
acted  according  to  tiie  disposition  he  then  had  ?  I  contend  onlj 
for  the  common  truth,  that  man's  aflfections  and  voluntary  acts  are 
according  to  his  disposition,  or  ^  state  of  his  heart,  and  diat 
under  the  influence  of  external  motives,  they  proceed  from  it 
But  whatever  difficulties  may  arise  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Adam, 
it  is  evident  that  all  human  beings  from  the  first,  are  now  inclined 
to  sin.  This  is  admitted  by  every  man  who  regards  either  Scrip- 
ture or  facts,  although  the  subject  is  involved  in  such  mystery. 
And  this  native  inclinati<m  or  bias,  called  the  corruption  (^  their 
nature,  is  admitted  to  be  tiie  ground  of  their  actual  tran^resmons. 
In  other  words,  it  is  admitted  that  their  having  this  corrupt  incE- 
nation  or  bias  accounts  for  it,  that  they  commit  actual  an.  I  say, 
accoimts  for  it,  oris  the  reason  of  it.  For  if  they  were  free  from 
a  corrupt  bias,  and  contkmed  to  have  a  disposition  or  state  of 
mind  perfectly  pure  and  holy,  as  Jesus  had ;  they  wotdd  resist 
temptation,  and  be,  as  he  was,  unthout  am. 

But  I  am  treating  of  regeneration.  And  the  position  which  I 
maintain  is,  that  the  Divine  Spirit  does  not  change  a  man's  exer- 
cises and  actions  while  his  disposition  or  the  state  of  his  heart 
remains  as  it  was ;  but  tiiat  it  gives  him  a  new  disposition,  or 
changes  his  heart,  and  that,  being  thus  renewed,  he  puts  forth 
new  exercises  and  performs  new  actions.  He  Um%elf  is  made 
'holy,  and  then,  in  consequence,  his  acts  are  holy.  His  heart  is 
new,  and  from  .this  proceed  new  exercises.  The  tree  is  made 
good,  and  then  bears  good  fruit  "  The  fruit  of  the  Sjririt "  — 
the  Spirit  which  regenerates  tiie  heart,  —  "is  love,  joy,  peace, 
etc."  These  a%cti<xis  and  habits  <£  the  reg^iierate  heart  show 
themselves  in  correspcmdent  outward  practice.  Here  we  have  the 
habitual,  permanent  character  of  the  converted  man,  the  renewed 
moral  agent.  He  is  holy.  He  b  a  saint.  He  y&fious^  benevolent^ 
iAeckemt.  So  we  say,  Jesus  was  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart** 
The  language  is  jplam.     We  know  exactly  what  it  means.     There 
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IB  no  obscurify  in  it,  unless  we  make  it  obscure  by  hist  ph3o9- 

opby. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
flie  disposition  or  state  of  the  heart,  gives  a  new  direction  to  aQ 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  body. 
In  this  sense,  ^^  all  things  are  new."  All  thmgs  are  turned  to  a 
higher  and  nobler  use.  Whereas  they  were  instruments  of  sin, 
they  have  now  become  instruments  o{  righteousness.  All  this  is 
the  fruit  of  the  new  disposition  or  prindple  of  action,  which  is 
imparted  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  CHiost.  A  holy  heart  comes 
bom  the  Holy  Spirit.  Holy  love  comes  from  a  holy  heart,  and 
holy  actions  come  from  boij  love.  This  is  the  order.  There  cam 
be  no  acts  of  obedience  where  there  is  no  love.  And  ihere  ca& 
be  no  love  without  a  regenerated,  holy  heart.  A  holy  heartp 
or,  more  exactly,  a  holy  manj  loves  divine  things  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  to  view.  And  the  actions  will  be  according  to  this 
love.  The  state  of  the  heart,  the  affections,  and  die  vduntarj 
actiims  aUharmomze. 

It  is  sometimes  made  a  question,  whether  repentance  or  con- 
version is  the  same  as  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  Begeneraticm  is  the  change  of  the  heart  by  the 
Hdy  Spirit.  Conversion,  that  is,  actual  turning  from  rin,  or 
repentance,  is  the  oonsequenee  of  regeneration.  So  is  holy  love ; 
so  is  every  Christian  grace.  The  spiritual  principle,  ihe  seed, 
which  grace  has  planted,  develops  itself  in  obedience,  and  finally 
in  universal  and  complete  obedience  to  ihe  divine  law.  From 
Bome  passages  of  Scripture,  taken  by  themselves,  we  might  sup- 
pose, that  the  ohaiige  wrought  in  regeneration  is  in  all  respects 
complete  at  once.  If  one,  who  is  dead  in  sin,  is  raised  from  the 
dead,  we  might  naturally  think  that  death  is  ^tirely  removed ; 
that,  if  he  is  really  turned  from  sm  and  sanctified,  he  is  complete- 
fy  turned  dXkdi  perfectly  sanctified.  And  if  we  were  to  f(vm  our 
judgment  on  thfa  matter  from  our  own  reason  merely,  we  should 
probably  think  that  it  must  be  so,  —  that  no  one  who  sees  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  repents,  and  tastes  the  joys  of  salvation,  will  ever 
sin  again.    But  the  current  language  of  revelation  and  the  ex- 
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perience  of  the  best  of  men  clearly  show,  that  while  the  change 
in  the  renewed  is  real,  it  is  far  from  being  at  once  complete ;  Att 
while  there  is  a  commencement  of  holiness,  there  is  mach  remidn- 
ing  sin ;  that  through  the  whole  life  of  believers  on  earth,  there  is 
a  warfare  against  the  sm  which  dwells  in  them.  Bj  this  remark- 
able fact  the  deep-rooted  depravity  of  the  heart  is  made  very 
clear.  As  God  is  able  to  sanctify  his  people  perfectly  at  the 
be^nning  of  their  Christian  life,  we  are  compelled  to  believe,  tiuit 
there  are  reasons,  founded  in  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  Ood, 
for  another  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  dispensatiim  of  his  grace. 
And  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  plan  which  God  actually 
pursues  wiU,  in  the  end,  most  fully  manifest  to  the  saints  their 
own  exceeding  wickedness  and  illnlesert,  and  the  glory  of  that 
grace  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  sidvation. 

K  these  things  be  so,  it  may  be  asked,  what  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  teach  tiiat  believers 
are  delivered  from  sin  and  are  complete  in  Christ — that  old  things 
are  passed  away,  and  aU  things  become  new.  The  best  answer 
I  am  able  to  ^ve  is,  that  in  all  such  passages  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  spoken  of  cw  a  whole;  that  the  sacred  writers 
represent  the  character  of  the  regenerate  not  only  as  it  is,  but  as 
it  will  finally  be ;  that  they  speak  of  that  saving  change  which 
though  at  present  only  begun,  is  destined  to  be  carried  on  to 
perfection.  Just  as  a  Uttie  child  is  spoken  of  as  a  man,  A 
man^  we  say,  is  bom;  that  is,  one  who,  according  to  the  estab- 
lished course  of  nature,  ]Atobe  a  man.  So  it  is  sidd,  Rom.  4: 
17,  that  God  '^  calleth  those  things  which  be  not,  as  though  they 
were."  This  principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  many  representationfl 
of  Scripture.  What  God  determines  to  do  may  be  spoken  of  as 
though  it  was  actually  done. 

So  far  as  the  mode  of  preaching  on  this  subject  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  practical  difficulty.  We  are  to  copy  the  example  ai 
those  who  were  inspured.  They  recognized  the  duty — the  prop- 
er work  of  depraved  moral  agents,  and  required  them  to  do  ii 
They  called  upon  mnners  to  repent,  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways, 
to  believe,  to  confess  their  sins,  to  pray,  to  love  God,  and  to  obey 
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his  word.  This  is  the  part  which  sinners,  however  guilty  and  de- 
praved, are  required  to  perform.  This  is  the  appropriate  sphere 
of  their  agency,  their  own  distinct  agency.  It  is  the  converted 
mnner,  and  not  God,  that  repents,  and  makes  confession  of  sm, 
and  prays,  and  believes,  and  obeys.  It  is,  I  say,  he  that  does 
this  and  no  one  else. 

Now  what  can  be  more  proper  for  the  ministers  of  Christ,  tliaii 
to  do  as  he  and  his  apostles  did,  that  is,  to  exhort  men  to  do 
their  duty  —  their  own  proper  work  —  the  work  which  is  ossein 
tial  to  their  salvation,  to  urge  and  persuade  them  to  do  this 
reasonable  and  necessary  work,  by  the  most  movmg  and  solemn 
considerations  drawn  from  the  word  of  God.  Thus  far  all  is  plain. 
— Then  we  must  recognise  the  other  agency  concerned  —  the 
agency  of  God's  Spirit ;  must  set  forth  its  importance  and  neces- 
nty ;  must  show,  that  no  being  but  God,  ever  did  or  can  exercise 
the  proper,  efficient  agency  which  regenerates  sinners.  We  must 
represent  this  renewing,  sanctifying  agency  as  the  appropriate  and 
exclusive  work  of  God,  —  as  a  work  to  be  desired  and  sou^t  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  as  a  work  which,  whenever  accomplished, 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  glory  of  his  grace.  Hero  all  is  pliun,  if 
we  only  follow  the  teaching  of  revelation.  We  are  to  hdd 
forth  the  two  agencies  above  mentioned  as  perfectiy  distinct,  but 
not  as  disjoined  —  the  sanctifying  work  of  the  Spirit  being  the 
oause  of  all  holy  a£fections  and  acts  in  man,  and  holy  affections 
and  acts  in  man  being  the  effect  and  tiie  evidence  of  tiie  sanctify- 
ing work  of  the  Spirit  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particulariy 
o<ttsidered  in  the  following  Lectures. 
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BBQBKERATION.  ITS  CAUSE  OR  AUTHOR.  THE  WORK  MANIFBSIB 
GREAT  POWER ;  IS  SOVEREIGN  ;  AND  IS  SPECIAL  AND  SUPER- 
NATURAL. 

The  errors  which  prevail  respectmg  regeneration,  arise  more  or 
less  firom  men's  inattention  to  the  subject,  or  from  unprofitable 
speculations  and  controvercdes,  or  from  the  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  trutii  by  learned  and  subtle  opposers.  But 
tiie  principal  source  of  these  errors  is  that  very  blindness  of  mind 
and  depravity  of  heart,  which  nothing  but  the  renewing  of  tiie 
Holy  Spirit  can  effectually  remove.  The  only  way,  tiierefore,  in 
which  men  can  be  brought  truly  to  understand  the  reality  and 
excellence  of  the  work  of  Grod  in  the  renewal  of  sinners,  is  to  ex- 
perience it  themselves.  And  however  it  may  be  with  some  Chris- 
tians, whose  religious  exercises  are  wanting  in  clearness  and 
power,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  who  have  a  deep  and 
thorough  experience  of  the  gracious  work  of  the  Spirit,  wiH 
entertain  just  and  Scriptural  views  of  it.  The  eyes  of  their 
understanding  are  enlightened,  so  that  they  discern  spiritual 
tilings. 

The  nature  of  regeneration  having  been  considered,  the  next 
inquiry  will  be,  to  what  cause  is  this  change  to  be  aseribedt 
And  the  position  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  maintain  is,  that  rege- 
neration is  to  he  ascribed  to  a  special  act  of  divine  power;  that  it 
18  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Ghd. 

Power  denotes  that  which  produces  or  is  competent  to  produce 
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^eeU,  whatever  may  be  their  nature.  In  other  words,  it  denotes 
that  which  is  or  may  be  a  cause. 

This  holds  as  to  the  power  of  Grod.  Ckmnt  up  the  effects  which 
God  has  produced,  the  things  which  he  has  done  or  will  do,  and 
ascribe  them  to  him  as  the  cause,  and  you  will  attain  to  the  proper 
idea  of  his  power.  The  particular  denominations  we  ^ve  to 
power,  are  generally  derived  from  the  di&rent  classes  of  e&cts 
contemplated.  If  the  work  of  ereation  is  referred  to,  we  say,  God 
has  creative  power ;  if  the  work  of  continuing  existence  to  things 
before  created,  we  say,  he  has  a  preserving  or  WMUmdng  power* 
With  reference  to  miraeleSj  we  say,  he  has  miraculaiis  power. 
But  if  we  speak  of  what  are  properly  called  phyrical  effects,  that 
is,  effects  taking  phkce  in  material  substances  and  of  a  material 
nature^  we  cannot  ascribe  them  to  a  proper  physical  power  in 
Gk)d,  because  he  is  not  a  j^ysical  or  material  bemg.  But  thou^ 
a  spiritual,  and  not  a  physical  Being,  he  creates  physical  sub- 
stances, and  endues  them  with  physical  properties ;  that  is,  ho 
produces  physical  effects.  For  exunple ;  it  would  be  improper  to 
say  that  God  has  a  magnetic  power  ;  but  we  say,  he  creates  the 
magnet,  and  endues  it  with  its  appropriate  power. 

But  we  must  carefully  guard  against  conceiving  of  God's 
power,  as  made  up  of  different  parts  corresponding  to  the  diflferent 
effects  produced  —  one  part  accomplishing  this  work,  and  another 
that.  The  ri^t  position  is,  that  God  is  one  and  the  same,  a  pure 
Spirit,  unc(Hnpounded  and  infinite.  But  this  one  Being  performs 
an  endless  variety  of  works  —  produces  an  endless  variety  of 
effects.  Of  course,  he  has  power  to  do  so.  And  this  is  only 
saying,  God  acts,  or  puts  forth  his  power  in  such  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  every  case,  the  operation  of  God's  power  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  end  in  view  ;  and  when  it  relates  to  things  ahready 
eizisting,  its  operation  is  suited'  to  the  nature  of  those  things  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced. 

The  doctrine  which  I  maintain  is,  that  regeneration  i$  the  spe- 
cial Vfork  of  Chd;  m  other  words,  that  it  is  accomplished  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  evidence  which  suppcnrts  this  position  is  abundant.    The 
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word  of  God,  wbidi  10  our  aolj  in&Uible  guide,  teaches  us  thai 
believers  have  experienced  the  mi^ty  power  of  God  —  the  power 
which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead ;  that  ihej  are  his  woikmao- 
Aip ;  that  they  are  bcum  of  the  Spirit ;  that  he  createe  in  them  a 
aew  heart,  turns  them  from  sin,  and  makes  them  hdj ;  that  he 
pves  ihem  repentance  and  fiuth,  enli^tens  them,  purifies  tiiem, 
and  works  in  Ihem  to  will  and  to  do.  It  is  the  doctrine  dT  Scrip- 
tare,  that  holiness,  in  all  its  branches,  is,  from  first  to  last,  pro- 
dnced  in  Christians  bj  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  all 
attributed  to  him  as  the  ^icient  cause.  There  is  no  intimatko 
that  the  power  which  renews  the  heart  or  causes  holiness,  is 
partly  God's  and  partly  man's.  Every  cause  but  one  is  ex- 
pressly excluded.  It  is  ^^  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  <£  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  qf  Ood.*^  Paul  and  other  ia- 
0{Hred  writers  take  special  care  to  impress  it  upon  our  minds  as  a 
matter  of  great  consequence,  that  every  part  of  sanctificalkfn, 
while  it  takes  place  in  man  as  an  intelligent,  moral,  active,  and 
account8i>le  bemg,  is  strictly  cf  Q-od. 

This  is  a  very  plain  and  simple  view  of  regeneration.  We  con- 
template holiness  at  its  commencement  in  the  heurt  of  man^* 
holiness  as  an  active  principle^  an  ejection,  and  a  Ufe.  Of  this 
God  is  the  cause.  The  divine  agency  in  this  new  spiritual  cre- 
ation is  as  obvious  and  as  easy  to  be  understood,  as  in  tiie  creatioii 
of  the  world.  We  look  upon  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  whidi 
once  were  not,  but  now  are,  and  we  ascribe  their  existence  to 
God.  He  made  them.  He  caused  them  to  be.  In  this  case, 
the  things  done  are  material  and  unintelligent ;  m  the  other, 
moral  or  spiritual.  But  they  are  equally  from  God.  Hdiness  in 
fallen  man,  both  in  principle  and  in  action,  results  as  really  and 
as  entirely  from  the  effectual  operation  of  God,  as  any  object  in 
the  natural  world.  Hence  the  manifest  propriety  of  the  language 
of  Scripture,  which  sets  forth  the  renewal  (rf  onners  by  the  Spirit 
as  a  creation,  a  causing  of  the  light  to  shine,  ands  resurrection  of 
the  dead.  Hence  too  we  see  that  the  hon<^  of  rene¥ring  sinnen 
is  due  to  God,  as  really  as  the  honor  of  creating  the  universe. 
Ttia  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christaaos  in  their  i«my^s,  and  is 
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impressed  more  and  more  deeply  on  their  hearts  in  proportion  as 
they  grow  in  grace  and  m  the  knowledge  of  divine  thmgs. 

To  any  who  doubt  whether  the  renewal  of  sinners  is  owing  to 
the  agency  of  God,  I  have  one  additional  remark  to  make.  Tell 
me  then  how  the  word  of  Ood  could  more  clearly  teach  this  doo- 
trine  ?  By  what  forms  of  speech  could  it  more  fully  satisfy  yoo^ 
that  the  doctrine  is  true  ?  You  will  find  that  Scripture  teaches  the 
doctrine  in  all  the  ways  most  adapted  to  convince  us  of  its  truth. 
Our  conclusion  then  must  be,  that  the  sacred  writers  could  not 
have  taught  it  more  clearly,  or  aflSrmed  it  more  strongly,  if  they 
had  really  intended  to  set  it  before  us  as  a  primary  and  essential 
article  of  our  faith. 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  God  in  the  regeneration  of  mnners, 
there  are  several  points  which  I  would  particularly  impress  upon 
your  minds. 

*  1.  This  work  of  God  manifests  great  power.  Thus  it  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Apostie  Paul.  He  speaks  of  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  GK)d's  power  towards  believers.  But  why  is  this  repre* 
sented  as  an  instance  of  great  power  t  I  answer ;  on  account  of 
ihe  greatness  of  the  effect  produced.  On  this  principle  we  form 
our  apprehensions  of  divine  power  in  other  cases.  If  we  think  of 
Gk>d  as  creating  the  mountains,  the  ocean,  the  world,  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  we  are  impressed  with  the  greatness  of  his 
power.  We  judge  of  the  degree  of  the  power  exercised,  by  its 
effects,  whether  those  effects  are  of  one  kind  or  another.  Con- 
tfder  then  the  renovation  of  fallen  man.  To  make  one  sinner 
holy — to  give  spiritual  life  to  one  who  is  dead  in  sin — to  pre- 
pare for  heaven  one  who  is  fitted  for  destruction,  is  a  remarkable 
work.  Extend  your  thoughts  then  to  a  large  number  of  con- 
versions. Contemplate  those  who  constituted  the  Corintluan 
church.  They  were  delivered  from  the  base  and  abominable 
passions  which  once  held  them  in  bondage,  and  were  filled  with 
tiie  Suits  of  the  Spirit.  Then  go  further,  and  think  of  the  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number,  out  of  every  nation  and  people 
under  heaven,  saved  from  sin  and  eternal  ruin,  and  made  holy 
and  happy  for  ever  in  the  kmgdom  of  Christ.    How  vast  ttie 
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power  of  God  which  aocomidishes  this  work !    Whai  a  disidaj  of 
omnipotence ! 

We  also  judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  power  exercised  in  any 
ease,  by  the  greatness  of  the  obtftaclu  which  are  overcome.  The 
oonvernon  of  sinners  is  opposed  by  aU  that  is  perverse  in  their 
passions  and  habits ;  by  their  entire  alienation  firom  God,  and 
their  settled  enmity  against  his  character  and  government ;  by 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life ; 
by  a  stubborn  will ;  by  an  unyielding  obstinacy  of  heart ;  m  a 
word,  by  all  the  active  and  powerful  principles  of  their  depraved 
nature,  excited  and  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  wicked 
one.  These  obstacles  are  such  that  no  convictions  of  conscience, 
no  fears  of  misery  or  desires  of  happiness,  no  persuasions  of 
(xod's  ministers,  no  warnings  of  his  word  and  providence  can 
overcome  them.  They  bid  defiance  to  tiie  powers  of  men  and  an- 
giels.  To  remove  all  these  difficulties,  and  rise  above  aU  these^ 
obstacles  so  opposed  to  the  convermon  oi  sinners ;  to  break  the 
chains  which  bind  them,  and  deliver  them  from  the  iron  despotism 
which  oppresses  them ;  to  bring  them  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  and  make  them  obedient  and  happy  subjects  of  his 
spiritual  reign. —  to  do  all  this  manifests  a  greatness  of  divine 
power,  as  well  as  divine  mercy,  which  will  be  celebrated  forever 
in  God's  holy  kingdom. 

2.  In  the  renewal  of  sinners,  the  power  of  GK)d  is  exercised  in 
a  sovereign  manner.  By  this  I  mean,  that  those  who  are  regen- 
erated, are  no  more  worthy  of  the  divine  favor,  and  are,  of  them- 
selves, no  more  inclined  to  turn  firom  sin,  than  those  who  are 
never  regenerated.  The  reason,  therefore,  the  ultimate  reason 
why  they  are  regenerated  rather  than  others,  cannot  be  found  in* 
any  attribute  of  character  which  they  possess  or  any  actimu 
which  they  perform  in  their  unregenerate  Etate.  Their  conve^ 
non  may  be  connected  with  favorable  circumstances  of  birth  and 
education,  with  the  faithful  labors,  prayers  and  examples  of  pa- 
rents and  mimsters,  and  with  other  means  of  divine  appointment 
But  God  does  not  ^ve  them  a  new  heart  on  account  of  these 
privileges,  nor  on  account  of  any  works  they  have  done,  or  any 
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wortlniieas  (bey  poBsess  ;  nor  does  he  do  it,  because  they  are  leas 
in-deserving  than  others.  €k>d,  who  is  infinitely  wise,  unquea- 
tionably  has  a  reason  for  all  that  he  does.  But  in  this  case,  as 
in  many  others,  the  reason  oi  his  conduct  lies  concealed  in  his 
<mn  mind.  He  acts  according  to  his  own  pleasure;  agreeably 
to  the  declaration  of  Qod  to  Moses,  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
apices  to  this  very  sabject :  ^^  I  irill  have  mercy  on  whom  I 
win  have  mercy ;"  and  agreeably  to  the  representation  of  the 
same  Apostle,  that  God  calls  and  saves  men,  not  according  to  their 
works,  bat  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace.  Now  this 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty,  instead  of  being  the  subject  of 
eoiiq)laint,  is  suited  to  exert  a  most  important  influence,  particu- 
larly to  humble  the  pride  of  man,  and  lay  him  low  in  self-abase- 
ment, to  secure  to  Qod  all  the  glory  of  salvation,  and  also  to  show 
sinners  that,  how  great  soever  their  gmlt,  they  have  no  occasion  to 
despair  of  divine  mercy. 

8.  In  the  renewal  of  shmers  there  is  a  $peeial  and  Bupematural 
operation  of  divine  power. 

That  is  special  which  is  uncommon  —  which  is  something  more 
than  what  is  ordinary.  The  etkei  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
regeneration,  is  hdiness  of  heart,  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  hdy 
exercises  and  actions.  Now  holiness  is  not  common  to  mankind. 
To  be  bom  again — to  love  and  serve. G^,  is  not  what  generaUy 
takes  place.  And  if  it  should  take  place  generaUy,  as  we  expect 
it  win  in  a  coming  age,  it  would  stiU  deserve  to  be  called  tpecialj 
because  it  would  be  entirely  difierent  firom  what  men  would  ever 
possess,  if  left  without  this  divine  influence.  The  exercise  of  G^'s 
power  in  produdng  it  would  in  that  case  be  tpecialj  as  it  would 
be  difierent  firom  any  exercise  of  his  power  in  the  unregenerate» 
It  would  imply,  as  it  does  at  present,  a  new  moral  creation  in 
every  true  convert.  From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  would  seem, 
thai  a  tpecial  operation  ukud  a  Mupematural  operation  are  expres- 
sions of  nearly  the  same  import.  The  objections  of  Dr.  Emmons 
to  this  use  of  the  word  mipematural  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
aioee  fix>m  his  ^vii^  it  a  meaning  different  from  its  usual  meaning. 
And  I  think  the  objections  which  he  urges  against  the  suppontioii 
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of  a  supernatural  influence  of  the  Spirit  in  regeneration  lie 
equally  against  his  doctrine  of  a  speeicd  influence. 

The  exact  meaning  of  supernatural  is,  above  what  is  natwroL 
To  inquire  then,  whether  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  regenen- 
tbn  is  supematuraly  is  to  inquire  whetlier  it  is  above  what  tskw 
place  in  those  who  remain  in  thehr  natwral  state,  or  whether  it 
produces  a  disposition  or  character  of  mind  above  what  men 
naturally  possess.  It  is  the  same  as  to  inquire  whether  holinesB 
is  natural  to  men,  or  whether  they  are  holy  by  nature;  tiiat  is, 
whether  they  are  bom  holy. 

But  we  cannot  have  a  just  and  adequate  idea  of  what  is  super- 
natural  without  a  more  particular  and  definite  conception  of  irtiat 
is  naturat. 

Now  that  event  is  natural  which  takes  place  according  to  tba 
established  laws  of  nature,  and  merely  in  consequence  of  tiioee 
laws.  Thus  men  acquire  tiie  knowledge  of  difierent  languages, 
by  the  use  of  suitable  means,  and  the  diligent  exercise  of  their 
&culties.  Here,  all  is  natural.  Knowledge  comes  to  them  as 
the  result  of  the  laws  of  their  physical  and  intellectual  being. 
But  if  they  understood  different  languages  and  sciences  at  once, 
without  study,  their  knowledge  would  be  supernatural.  But  here, 
I  observe,  that  such  an  event  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  all 
events  which  transcend  our  physical  and  mental  faculties  and  our 
obligations, — actions  done,  or  events  brought  about  above  the  laws 
of  nature,  as  the  turning  of  a  river  of  water  into  blood,  or  the 
knowledge  of  future  events  by  the  prophets  —  such  actions  and 
events  are  generally  styled  miraculous.  They  are  indeed  super- 
natural.  But  this  word,  rather  than  the  other,  is  usually  applied 
in  theological  writings,  and  in  religious  discourse,  to  the  saving 
work  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sanctifying  sinful  men,  while 
tiie  other  is  applied  to  those  visible  effects  which  transcend  the 
powers  of  nature.  Supernatural  has  a  more  extensive  applica- 
tion, being  used  to  designate  both  classes  of  events  above  named, 
while  miraculous  commonly  designates  only  the  last. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  ^ve,  or  to  attempt  to  give,  a  full  enumera- 
tion of  the  natural  faculties,  affections  and  actions  of  man.     But  it 
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will  be  of  use  to  mention  a  few,  such  as  conscience,  or  a  power 
of  distingoishing  between  right  and  wrong  ;  reason,  memory,  self* 
love ;  and  the  yarious  affections  which  belong  to  the  social  and 
domestic  relations.  These  are  instances  of  what  is  natural  to  us. 
They  are  the  common  attributes  of  human  nature. 

I  might  mention  also  various  changes  in  ihe  feeUngs,  habits,  and 
.  characters  of  men,  which  take  place  according  to  the  laws  of  our 
nature.  An  intemperate  man  may  become  sober,  and  a  sober  man 
intemperate ;  a  spendthrift  may  become  penurious,  and  a  penu- 
rious man  a  spendthrift  by  natund  means,  and  in  a  natural  man- 
ner. Whatever  results  from  any  CEUSulty,  disposition  or  principle 
which  properly  belongs  to  man,  or  from  the  exercise,  improvement, 
or  abuse  of  such  &culty,  disposition  or  principle,  may  justly  be 
considered  as  natural. 

If  you  ask,  whether  those  things  which  are  natural  exist  or  are 
produced  independently  of  Ood  ;  I  answer,  by  no  means.  His 
agency  is  universal.  He  worketh  all  in  all.  But  in  regard  to 
those  things  which  we  call  natural,  Ood  operates  in  an  uniform 
manner.  His  agency  is  conformed  to  the  established  laws  of  na- 
ture. It  shows  itself  in  those  laws.  In  this  way  he  moves  the 
planets,  and  causes  the  grass  and  the  trees  to  grow,  and  ordinarily 
governs  the  minds  of  men.  Whatever  Qod  does  in  the  physi- 
cal, the  intellectual,  or  the  moral  world  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution  and  uniform  order  which  he  has  established,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  natural.  The  effect  produced  and  the  operation  of 
the  divine  cause  are  both  natural. 

The  question  then  to  be  considered  is,  whether  regeneration  is 
a  natural  event ;  whether  the  effect  produced,  and  the  operation 
of  the  cause  producing  it,  are  conformed  to  the  common  laws  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  world.  Is  holmess  a  natural  attribute 
of  man  ?  Or  if  not,  is  it  acquired  merely  by  natural  means  ? 
Can  its  existence  in  the  posterity  of  Adam  be  accounted  for  by 
the  exercise  and  improvement  of  any  of  the  powers  or  principles 
of  action  which  they  possess,  or  by  the  use  they  make,  while  un> 
regenerate,  of  the  means  which  Qoi  is  pleased  to  grant  them  ? 

A  satisfiiciory  answer  to  this  question  is  very  obvious.     The 

47* 
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Scriptures  teach  that  by  nature  all  men  are  children  of  wialli. 
As  they  are  bom  into  the  world,  Uiej  possess  only  ttiose  princh 
ples  which  onr  Saviour  calls  ''  flesh/'  so  that  they  '^  mnst  be  ban 
agun  "  —  must  '^  be  bom  of  Crod/'  in  order  to  be  admitted  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  account  which  the  inspired  writsft 
jpve  of  the  natural  character  and  state  of  man,  im{diee,  that  he 
has  within  himself  no  holiness,  and  no  spring  of  holiness  —  that 
all  his  moral  affections  are  depraved.  When  the  objects  of  re- 
ligion are  distinctly  contemplated  by  unregenerate  man,  feeling? 
of  dislike  will  be  excited.  '^  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
Qod,  and  is  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So 
then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  Qod."  The  divine 
diaracter  and  the  various  tmtbs  ai  religion,  presented  as  dearij 
and  impressively  as  possible  to  the  view  of  the  natural  man,  wiH 
call  forth  no  right  aflfections.  Let  his  reason  be  so  cultivated  that 
he  will  '^  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge ; "  let  Us 
conscience  be  roused  from  its  slumbers,  and  speak  to  him  fidthfiiUj 
<kf  the  evils  of  his  heart  and  life,  and  of  the  judgment  to  come. 
All  this  will  fail  of  subduing  his  stubborn  will,  and  inducing  him 
to  hate  mn  and  love  holiness.  His  natural  kindness,  sympathy, 
generofflty  and  gratitude,  how  much  soever  they  may  be  strength- 
ened and  refined,  will  not  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
holiness.  They  may  be  perfect  in  their  kmd,  and  lovely  in  out- 
ward manifestation  ;  but  they  will  make  no  approximation  to  real, 
spiritual  excellence. 

But  you  may  not  be  satisfied  with  these  brief  and  peremptoiy 
statements,  and  may  caQ  for  arguments  to  support  them.  Whfy 
jou  may  ask,  why  may  not  a  change  from  sin  to  holiness  be 
brought  about  by  the  active  principles  of  the  mind,  particularly  by 
conscience,  reason,  and  self4ove  ?  Surely,  it  may  be  thou^t,  a 
rational  being  may  be  influenced  by  the  clear  convictions  of  his 
reason  and  conscience  to  abandcm  his  sins  and  walk  in  the  way  cf 
God's  commands,  when  he  is  moreover  urged  to  do  so  by  his  re- 
gard to  his  own  eternal  well-beiog.  Why  is  not  this  a  just  and 
satisfactory  view  of  the  sutgect  7 

When  we  enter  on  a  aerioos  oounderalioii  of  ttus  subject,  we 
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are  met  with  the  appallmg  fact,  that  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
unconverted  men  are  by  no  means  goyemed  either  by  the  conyio- 
tions  of  reason  and  conscience,  or  by  a  regard  to  their  own  hi^ 
est  interest.  If  it  were  the  case,  that  as  soon  as  men  are  con- 
▼inced  by  their  own  reason  uid  conscience,  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
lore  and  obey  Qod,  and  that  their  present  and  future  happiness 
requires  them  to  do  this,  —  if  as  so<m  as  they  come  to  have  this 
conviction  of  duty,  they  would  actually  love  and  obey  God,  it 
would  show  that  their  hearts  are  right.  It  would  make  it  mani- 
fest that  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be — frincerely  inclined  to 
perform  their  duty,  waiting  only  to  know  the  wiH  of  God,  and 
ready  to  do  it  as  soon  as  known,  —  disposed  to  pursue  the  course 
which  wiD  secure  their  own  etermd  happiness.  What  hij^er 
praise  than  this  can  any  rational  beings  deserve  ?  To  bring  men 
to  tills  deorable  state,  that  is,  to  influence  them  to  conform  in 
tteir  affections,  purposes  and  conduct  to  the  dictates  of  enli^tened 
reason  and  conscience,  and  to  do  habitually  what  will  contribute 
to  their  highest  good  throu^  the  whole  of  their  existence,  is  tiie 
very  thing  which  the  Holy  Spirit  accomplishes  by  his  regenerating 
and  sanctifying  influence.  To  suppose  that  men,  while  unre* 
newed,  possess  an  obedient  disposition,  or  that  tiiey  are  ever  per- 
suaded by  their  desire  for  happness  to  conform  to  (Jod's  sprituat 
law,  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  experience. 
What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  been  bom  of  God  after 
arriving  at  adult  years  ?  Look  back  to  the  time  of  your  first  se- 
rious consideration.  Did  not  conscience  admonish  you  of  tlie 
wickedness  of  living  without  God  ?  Had  you  not  a  clear  and 
painful  conviction,  that  endless  ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of 
neglecting  your  duty,  and  that  repentance,  fidth  and  obedience  was 
the  only  way  to  secure  the  happiness  of  your  souls  ?  But  did  any 
admonitions  of  conscience,  any  persuasions  of  reason,  or  any  excite- 
ment of  desire  or  fear  ever  influence  you  to  repent  and  obey  the  gos- 
pel ?  Did  you  not  often  feel  thk'Very  thing  to  be  your  condemnation, 
that  while  you  knew  the  will  of  God,  you  did  it  not?  —  that  your 
heart  was  so  perverse  and  obstbate  that  it  would  not  ^ve  up  the  love 
of  sin  a&dscdNnitto  the  authority  of  God,  though  urged  to  it  by  the 
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atroDgeat  conceivable  motives  ?  And  were  you  not  oompeiled  to 
acknowledge,  that  your  sjnritual  disease  was  so  deep  and  invete- 
rate, that  no  arguments  of  reason,  no  convictions  of  oonsctence,  no 
cravings  of  self-love,  no  hopes  or  fears,  no  means  or  efforts  wooUi 
afford  a  remedy,  and  that  there  was  no  help  for  yoa  bat  in  die 
sovereign  mercy  of  Qoi  ?  And  when  you  reflect  upon  what  you 
consider  to  have  been  your  regeneraticm,  do  you  admit  the  idea, 
that  it  resulted  from  the  natural  influence  of  motives  acting  <m 
your  unregenerate  hearts,  or  firom  any  efforts  you  were  excited  to 
make  ?  On  the  conkary,  are  you  not  satisfied  that  ihe  saving 
change,  if  produced  at  all,  was  produced  by  the  special  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  good  effect  whi<di  rational  motives 
at  length  exerted  upon  you,  was  owing  idtogether  to  the  inward 
operati(m  of  divine  grace  ? 

And  what  does  your  present  experience  teach  ?  Do  you  find 
your  convictions  of  conscience  and  your  desires  of  happiness 
and  of  holiness  sufficient,  even  now,  to  overcome  the  law  of  sin  in 
your  affections,  and  to  keep  you  steadily  in  the  way  (^  life  T 
Have  you  not  been  taught  the  humbling  truth,  that  your  heart  is 
still  deceitful,  earthly  and  selfish,  and  that,  without  the  constant 
work  of  the  sanctifying  spirit,  it  will  yield  no  obedience  to  the  wiU 
of  God  ?  Is  it  not  more  and  more  your  practical  conviotiicm,  that 
you  are  not  sufficient  of  yourselves  to  do  any  thing  as  of  your- 
selves, and  that  all  your  sufficiency  is  of  God  ?  —  that  instead  of 
relying  upon  your  resolutions,  or  upon  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
conscience,  or  upon  the  impulses  of  self-love,  or  upon  the  power  of 
jBree  agency,  your  reliance  must  be  upon  the  all-sufficient  grace  of 
Christ,  and  that  unless  you  are  ccmtinuaUy  sanctified  and 
strengthened  by  that  grace,  you  will  go  astray  firom  the  path  of 
duty,  and  relapse  into  the  pollution  and  wickedness  of  your  nat- 
ural state  ?  Is  it  not  then  evident,  that  neither  means,  nor  mo- 
tives, nor  any  of  the  powers  of  man  have  any  efficacy  to  restrain 
you  from  sin,  or  to  secure  your  continuance  in  the  way  of  holi- 
ness ?  And  if  they  have  no  efficacy  with  those  who  are  abeady 
sanctified  in  part,  how  much  less  can  they  be  sui^x)sed  to  have 
efficacy  with  those,  who  are  wholly  under  the  dominion  <^  sin !  If 
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any  unregenerate  man  supposee  that  the  power  of  reason,  ccm- 
science  and  self-love  is  sufficient  to  take  away  the  heart  of  stone 
and  give  a  heart  of  flesh,  and  to  produce  cordial  obedience  to  ihe 
law  of  Gkxl ;  let  him  make  the  trial,  either  xipaa  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, or  upon  himself,  and  see  whether  ilie  results  of  the  trial  will 
not  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. 

Most  of  the  preyalent  mistakes  in  regard  to  the  subject  before 
us,  manifestly  arise  from  an  incorrect  or  inadequate  notion  of  hu- 
man depravity.  Wishing  to  obviate  tiiese  mistakes,  I  shall  just 
can  your  attention  to  the  following  posiiaons,  which  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  support. 

Our  depravity  does  not  primarily  and  SBsentially  conast  in  any 
disorder  of  the  faculty  of  reason  or  conscience,  or  in  any  inactiv- 
ity or  weakness  of  self-love.  These  things  may  flow  as  conse- 
quences of  moral  depravity,  but  they  do  not  constitute  depravity. 
Our  depramty  eBsentially  conmU  in  the  disorder  cf  our  moral 
nature — in  a  wrong  disposition  —  in  a  desperately  wicked  heart, 
from  which  sinful  feelings,  purposes  and  actions  proceed. 

8.  There  is  no  established  connection  between  any  supposable 
exercises  of  our  natural  reason,  conscience  or  self-love,  and  tlie 
removal  of  this  moral  disorder.  Reason  and  conscience  may  be 
convinced  of  the  excellence  of  holiness,  and  strongly  approve  rf 
it ;  but  they  cannot  cause  its  existence.  They  may  condemn  a 
proud,  rebellious  heart ;  but  they  cannot  sanctify  it.  Self-love 
may  aspire  after  happiness  —  a  happiness  smted  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  unrenewed  heart ;  but  it  does  not  seek  a  pure  and 
holy  happmess,  and  it  cannot  prepare  the  sinner  to  enjoy  it. 

I  have  mentioned  reason,  conscience  and  self-love  as  the  chief 
principles  which  can  be  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  present  subject. 
Hie  result  of  the  whole  investigation  is,  that  man  has  a  moral 
disorder  which  cannot  be  remedied  by  any  active  principle  in  his 
sund,  or  by  any  exertions  he  can  make  in  his  unrenewed  state ; 
that  in  order  to  his  loving  and  enjoying  God,  he  must  be  bom 
again.  This  new  birth  is  not  necessary  to  any  change  which  may 
spring  from  principles  natural  to  the  human  mind.  A  man  need 
not  be  bom  again  in  order  to  change  from  intemperance  to  sobrie- 
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tjy  or  fitun  ignonao^  to  knowledge,  or  from  mdoleiiee  to  industij. 
These  and  otber  like  changes  imply  no  new  moral  prindpley  and 
mkj  he  brov^t  about  by  the  ezerciee  and  improyemoit  of  man'a 
natoral  powers  and  dispositions.  But  holiness  is  a  new  principle^ 
and  cannot  be  traced  to  anything  in  man  as  its  proper  sooroe.  It 
must  come  from  the  new-creating  energy  of  the  Holy  Spoit 

The  following  quotations  from  Edwards'  Treatise  on  the  Aflfoc- 
tkms  are  perfectiy  c<nncident  with  what  I  have  adranced  on  the 
aatare  and  necessity  of  a-sapemataral  influence  m  regeneratioD. 
^^  It  is  evident,"  he  says,  ^  that  those  gracious  inflnenoes  wbkih  As 
saints  are  subjects  of,  and  the  effects  of  Qod's  Sfnrit  which  fliey 
experience,  are  entirely  above  natwrey  altogether  of  a  difisront 
kind  from  any  thing  that  m^i  find  within  themselves  by  nature, 
or  only  in  the  exercise  of  natural  principles  ;  and  are  things  which 
no  improvement  (^  those  qualificaticms  or  principles  that  are  nato- 
itl— no  advancing  or  exalting  of  them  to  hi^i^  degrees,  and  no 
kind  of  composition  of  them,  will  ever  bring  men  to ;  becaose 
they  differ  fit>m  what  is  natural  and  from  every  thing  that  natural 
men  experience,  not  only  in  degree  and  circumstances,  but  also  in 
kmd;  and  are  of  a  nature  vastiy  more  excellent.  And  this  is 
what  I  mean  by  supernatural." 

^'  From  hence  it  follows  tiiat  in  those  gracions  exercises  axid  af- 
fections which  are  wrought  in  the  minds  of  ihe  saints  throu^  Ae 
saving  influences  of  the  Spirit,  there  is  a  new  inward  perceptioa 
or  sensation,  entirely  different  in  its  nature  and  land  from  any 
thing  they  were  ever  the  subjects  of  before  they  were  sanctified." 
^^  And  if  there  be  in  the  soul  a  new  sort  of  exercises  —  which  the 
soul  knew  nothing  of  before,  and  which  no  improvement,  composi- 
tion or  management  of  what  it  was  before  conscious  of,  could 
produce,  —  then  it  follovrs  that  the  mind  has  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  perception  or  sensation ;  and  here  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  spiritual 
sense,  and  something  is  perceived  by  a  true  samt  in  the  exercise 
of  this  new  sense  —  in  spiritual  thingg,  as  entirely  div^se  from 
any  thing  that  is  perceived  in  them  by  natural  men,  as  tiie  sweet 
taste  of  honey  is  diverse  from  the  ideas  men  have  of  honey  by 
only  looking  on  it.  — And  because  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  im- 
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mensely  the  most  noble  and  excellent,  and  without  which  all  other 
principles  of  perception  and  all  our  faculties  are  useless  and  vain ; 
therefore  the  giving  of  this  new  sense,  with  the  blessed  fruits  and 
effects  of  it  in  the  soul,  is  compared  to  raising  the  dead,  and  to  a 
new  creation." 

"  The  Spirit  of  (lod,  in  all  his  operations  upon  the  minds  of 
natural  men,  onlj  moves,  impresses,  assists,  improves,  or  in  some 
way  acts  upon  natural  principles  ;  but  gives  no  new  spiritual  prin- 
ciple. —  Here  is  nothing  supernatural  and  divine.  But  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  his  spiritual  influences  on  the  hearts  of  his  saints,  ope- 
rates by  infusing  or  exercising  new,  divine,  and  supernatural  prin- 
ciples." 
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RBQKNBRATION  NOT   OWING  TO  ANY  THING  IN   FALLEN  MAH, 

Af^  all  that  has  been  said  to  show  that  holiness  cannot  spring 
from  the  operation  of  man's  natural  principles,  some  one  may  say, 
I  am  not  yet  satisfied.  The  arguments  presented  on  the  sabjeot 
may  be  plausible ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  me  condusire, — es- 
pecially in  regard  to  self-love.  I  admit  that  man  is  naturally  de^ 
prayed  —  that  he  is  worldly,  selfish,  and  alienated  from  God. 
But  if  he  is  convinced  that  a  sinful,  ungodly  life  will  end  in  di»- 
ai^intment  and  ruin,  and  that  repentance  and  obedience  are 
essential  to  true  and  permanent  happiness  ;  why  may  not  Us  na^ 
ural  desire  for  happiness,  by  its  own*  proper  influence,  lead  him  to 
relinquish  his  sinful  pursuits,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  sernce 
of  God  ?  Why  may  he  not  be  persuaded  to  give  up  his  mistaken 
way  of  seeking  happiness,  and  henceforth  seek  it  by  a  life  of  obe- 
dience to  the  gospel  ?  — just  as  a  man  who  is  supremely  desirous 
of  honor,  and  has  been  seeking  it  by  flattering  the  vices  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  may  be  convinced  of  his  mistake,  and  may  deter- 
mine to  seek  it  by  more  just  and  more  successful  means.  Why 
may  not  a  man  be  induced  to  forsake  sin,  though  he  loves  it,  for 
the  sake  of  that  happiness  which  he  supremely  loves  ?  Why  may 
not  a  serious  regard  to  his  own  eternal  welfare  be  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  become  a  follower  of  Christ  ? 

In  reply  to  these  inquiries  I  offer  the  following  remarks. 

1.  The  desire  of  happiness  m  the  minds  of  diflferent  men  is  not 
one  and  the  same  thing,  but  exists  in  a  great  varieiy  of  fonns. 
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In  the  sensualist,  it  is  the  desire  of  sensual  indulgence ;  in  the 
ambitious  man,  it  is  the  desire  of  honor  and  promotion ;  in  the 
covetous  man,  the  desire  of  money  ;  in  the  benevolent  and  sanc- 
tified man,  it  is  a  desire  for  perfect  holiness,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
Qodj  and  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures.  These  are 
some  of  the  forms  in  which  the  love  of  happiness  shows  itself 
among  men.  And  when  it  is  said,  mankind  have  a  natural  love 
of  pleasure,  or  desire  for  happiness,  no  one  can  determine  merely 
firom  the  language  employed,  whether  the  derire  spoken  of  is  of 
one  kmd  or  another.  The  happiness  demred  is  ihe  gratification 
of  some  inclinatiim,  and  varies  as  the  inclination  varies.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  the  {Measures  desired  by  different  indi- 
viduals stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  They  who  hearti- 
ly love  their  neighbor,  will  enjoy  pleasure  in  his  prosperity; 
whereas  to  others,  who  entertain  malevolent  feelings  towards  him,* 
his  prosperity  would  occasion  pain.  Hence  the  particular  kind 
of  enjoyment  which  any  one  desires  is  a  sure  index  to  his  charac- 
ter. 

2.  It  is  often  the  case,  that  a  desire  for  pleasure  of  one  kind 
has  no  connection  with  a  desire  for  pleasure  of  another  kind.  In 
some  cases,  such  a  connection  evidently  exists.  Thus  a  man's 
kve  of  riches  may  be  closely  connected  with  his  love  of  honor  or 
sensual  indulgence,  as  the  possession  of  riches  may  contribute  to 
his  honor  or  sensual  pleasure.  Other  instances  of  a  similar  eoDr 
nection  among  the  objects  of  desire  might  be  mentioned.  But 
there  are  cases  where  no  such  connection  is  supposable,  and  where 
tiie  objects  of  demre  are  not  only  unlike,  but  opposite  in  their  na- 
ture, and  are  consequently  incapable  of  coalescing  with  each  otb- 
er,  or  of  being  in  any  way  subservient  to  each  other.  For  exam- 
]de,  the  welfeuw  d  others,  which  is  the  object  of  benevolence,  is 
directly  opposite  to  theur  degradation  and  suffering,  which  is  the 
object  of  malevolence.  A  desire  for  one  of  these  objects  is  ex- 
clusive of  a  desire  for  the  other.  And  the  gratification  of  one 
of  these  desires  excludes  the  gratification  of  the  other. 

Now  apply  this  principle  to  the  case  under  consideration.  The 
self-love  of  unrenewed  sinners,  or  their  denre  of  happiness  is  not 
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a  holy  desire.  As  it  acfcuallj  exists  in  those  who  are  destitaie  of 
love  to  God,  it  is  selfishnetSj  which  is  alwajs  considered  as  sinM. 
The  pleasure  which  they  desire  is  a  selfidi  pleasure.  The  good 
which  they  crave  is  a  selfish  good.  Their  demre  is  not  a  general, 
indefinite  desire,  which  seeks  pleasure  of  any  kind,  not  canag 
what  sort  of  pleasure  it  is.  Their  desbe  is  definite,  reaching 
after  a  particular  kind  of  gratification,  a  gratification  which  is 
correspondent  with  the  predominant  inclination  of  a  deprared  heart 
The  real  question  to  be  solved  is  then  tiie  following :  —  Can  Ae 
desire  of  selfish,  sinful  pleasure,  —  which  is  the  only  desire  of 
pleasure  which  a  man  has  in  his  natural  state,  —  produce  a  desre 
of  an  opposite  character  —  a  desire  for  benevolent,  holy  enjoy- 
ment ?  Or  let  it  be  stated  thus :  C^  any  excitement  or  modifi- 
cation of  a  selfish  derire  transmute  it  into  a  benevolent  desire ; 
or  can  any  excitement  or  modification  of  a  sinful  desire  tranamufte 
it  into  a  pure  and  holy  desire  ? 

It  may  be  said,  tiiat  the  self-Jove,  or  demre  of  hapjHneBS,  which 
belongs  to  man  in  his  natural  state,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
liie  means  of  his  renovation,  is  not  a  selfish,  rinful  desire ;  that  it 
necessarily  belongs  to  every  intelligent  being,  and  is  neitiier  mor- 
ally good  nor  evil ;  and  that  this  self-love,  which  is  in  itself  inno- 
cent, may  be  so  enlightened  and  directed,  that  the  onner,  undar 
its  salutary  influence,  will  forsake  his  wicked  ways  and  dioooe  a 
Kfe  of  obedience. 

I  grant  that  man  in  his  natural  state,  has  appetitei  and  dMirei, 
which,  m  tiiemselves  conridered,  are  both  innocent  and  useful ; 
and  that  a  simple  desire  for  gratification,  being  common  to  all  in- 
telligent beings,  is  no  part  of  man's  depravity.  But  self-love,  as 
it  actually  exists  in  unrenewed  man,  is  not  the  same  afBMtion  as 
would  exist  in  him  if  he  were  holy.  If  he  were  holy,  his  self-love 
would  be  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  a  higher  principle, 
and  so  would  be  just  and  impartial,  and  in  all  its  actings  would 
be  subservient  to  the  love  of  God.  Thus  regulated,  and  tins 
combined  with  a  higher  affection,  love  to  one's  s^  and  to  one's 
own  enjoyment,  would  be  sanctified ;  it  would  be  a  conseorated 
thing ;  and  all  its  operations  would  be  to  the  glory  of  Qod.    Bat 
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there  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  mind  of  the  unrenewed  sinner. 
Being  without  the  high  and  controlling  influence  of  love  to  Gk)d, 
his  self-love  becomes  su{»reme.  And  supreme  self-love  is  ddfishr 
ne$8.  And  if  any  thing  in  the  human  mind  is  nnAil,  supreme  love 
of  self  is  sinful ;  and  it  is  also  the  firuitful  source  of  many  other 
forms  of  iniquity.  Supreme  self-love  ia  directly  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  God,  and  is  a  transgression  of  both  the  precepts 
which  Christ  lays  down  as  comprehending  the  whole  moral  law. 
Those  precepts  require  us  to  love  God  with  all  the  heart,  and  to 
love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  The  unregenerate  man  does 
neither.  He  neither  loves  his  Creator,  nor  his  fellow-creatures, 
but  sets  up  himself  and  his  own  personal  mterest  as  the  supreme 
object  of  his  affection.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise  —  if  his  self-love 
were  indifferent  in  its  nature ;  still  it  could  no  more  be  the  means 
of  changing  the  heart,  than  the  appetite  of  hunger  or  thirst. 
That  which  is  destitute  of  holiness  cannot  be  the  source  of  holi- 
ness. But  we  have  seen  that  self-love  in  the  unrenewed  is  not 
neutral  —  is  not  free  from  sin.  Existing  where  the  love  of  God 
is  wanting,  it  is  supreme  love  of  self;  and  supreme  love  of  self  is 
self-idolatry.     And  if  this  is  not  sin,  what  is? 

The  question  then  returns ;  whether  supreme  eeff-lavey  or  %elf' 
isknessy  can  be  an  effectiud  motive  to  hoUneas^  or  a  means  of  excis- 
ing mpreme  love  to  Godf  Or  it  may  be  expressed  thus :  Whether 
seff-love^  or  such  a  desire  of  hc^ppiness  as  exists  in  the  unregene- 
rate sinner  J  may  have  an  influence  to  produce  a  saving  conversicnf 
mthout  the  special  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

Here  then  consider  self-love  simply  as  a  motive  —  a  motive 
within  the  mind.  And  who  knows  not  that  an  action  is  according 
to  the  inward  motive  which  prompts  it  ?  If  the  motive  is  right, 
the  action  to  which  it  leads  is  right.  If  the  motive  is  wrong,  so 
is  the  action  resulting  from  it.  If  the  motive  is  of  an  indifferent 
kind,  neither  good  nor  bad,  and  ne  motive  of  a  moral  nature  is 
oombined  with  it,  then  the  act  resulting  from  it  must  be  indifferent 
too.  The  great  motive  operating  in  the  unrenewed  sinner  is  self- 
love,  or  a  desre  of  his  own  personal  enjoyment.  This  self-love, 
as  it  ensts  in  him,  is  excluave  of  love  to  God,  and  so  is  suprrane 
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self-love ;  and  this  is  manifestly  an  afieotion  in  direct  opposition  to 
both  the  fir^t  and  the  second  precepts  ol  the  law.  And  whaterer 
such  a  motive  may  prompt  —  whatever  may  result  from  it,  must 
be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  This  {»rmciple  is  universally 
admitted.  Whatever  a  man's  outward  actions,  his  volitions,  or 
determinations  may  be,  they  must  be  Qonsidered  as  corresponding 
with  his  motive. 

Suppose  the  strength  of  this  motive  increased.  Suppose  the 
sinner's  dread  of  misery  and  desire  of  hapjuness  to  become  veiy 
intense.  What  will  be  the  considquence  ?  I  reply.  This  mcrease 
of  strength  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  affection.  It  is  still 
supreme  self-love,  and  will  exert  its  increased  power  to  maintain 
its  supremacy  in  the  soul.  Surely  it  will  not  be  more  readj  to 
resign  its  throne  because  its  strength  is  augmented. 

Suppose  then  its  strength  is  diminished.  What  will  be  the 
consequence  of  this  ?  Will  self-love,  will  a  anner's  deme  of 
happiness,  have  more  influence  to  turn  him  from  his  wicked  ways, 
because  it  has  lost  a  put  of  its  power,  aiul  acts  feebly  ?  Will  a 
nnner  who  cares  but  little  for  his  own  eternal  happiness,  be  more 
likely  to  repent  and  enter  on  a  life  of  obedience,  than  one  whose 
regard  to  his  own  personal  good  is  awakened  to  a  high  degree  of 
earnestness  ? 

Some  seem  to  think  that  the  selfish  principle  in  the  unreu 
generate  sinner  may  at  tunes  be  suspended,  and  that  olfaer 
principles,  particularly  natural  or  constitutional  self-love,  may  take 
advantage  of  such  suspension,  and  induce  the  .sinner,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  good,  to  turn  from  sin  and  embrace  the  gospel  ofier. 
By  the  suspension  of  the  selfish  principle  must,  I  suppose,  be 
intended  its  ceasing  for  a  time  to  act ;  as  the  aflbction  of  a  parent 
ceases  to  put  forth  any  sensible  actings  when  its  object  is  not 
present  to  his  view.  In  this  sense,  the  most  selfish  person  may 
sometimes  have  his  thoughts  so  completely  occupied  with  other 
things,  that  the  particular  objects  of  selfish  regard  will  be  absent 
from  his  mind,  and  of  course  will  excite  no  selfish  feelings.  Now 
suppose  this  to  be  the  case.  It  does  not  imply  tliat  the  selfish 
prinoiide  is  eradicated,  or  even  weakened.    After  its  temporaiy 
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aleop,  it  may  awake  with  new  power,  and  in  pursuit  of  ite  appro- 
priate interests  may  be  more  actiye  than  ever  before.  K  a  selfish 
person  should  suppose  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  selfish,  because 
his  selfishness  does  not  now  manifest  itself  by  any  visible  actions ; 
he  would  discover  his  mistake  as  soon  as  any  object  suited  to 
awaken  his  latent  dispodtion,  should  be  presented  before  him; 
and  he  would  find  that  any  better  principle  which  had  gamed,  or 
seemed  to  gain  a  temporary  ascendancy,  wpuld  so<hi  yield  to  the 
dominant  prmci{de.  How  groundless,  then,  how  utterly  falla- 
cious is  the  supposition,  that  a  man's  reason,  or  conscience,  or  a 
regard  to  his  own  weU-being,  can  take  advantage  of  the  suspen- 
sion of  selfishness  to  turn  his  heart  to  the  love  of  Qod !  Surely 
the  heart  is  not  to  be  regenerated  by  any  such  stratagem  as 
this. 

Take  then  the  good  which  self-love  seeks,  as  an  objective  mo- 
tive. Can  this  influence  an  enemy  of  God  to  become  his  friend  ? 
I  do  not  ask  whether  it  can  influence  him  to  perform  external 
actions  which  have  an  appearance  of  piety,  but  whether  it  can 
gain  the  love  of  the  heart?  And  this  resolves  itself  into  the 
question,  whether  a  Mn/W  object  of  love  can  influence  him  to 
love  a  holy  object ;  whether  a  selfish  interest  or  pleasure  can  be 
so  contemplated  by  an  unrenewed  sinner,  as  to  be  the  means 
of  brin^g  him  to  love  a  benevolent  interest  and  to  desire  a  pure 
and  spiritual  {Measure. 

In  reg^  to  all  such  subjects  as  have  been  touched  upon, 
there  is  a  common  principle,  well  known  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, namely,  that  every  disposition  or  aflbction  of  the  mind, 
instead  of  doing  anything  to  destroy  its  own  influence,  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  mind,  continually  acquire  new 
strength  by  exercise.  This  will  always  be  the  case,  unless  a 
superior  power  interposes  to  control  the  natural  principles  of  our 
intelligent  and  moral  nature.  Accordingly  any  direction  which 
can  be  given  to  self-love,  or  any  use  which  can  be  made  of  it, 
either  taken  by  itself,  or  combined  with  reason  and  conscience,  in 
the  mind  of  a  totally  depraved  smner,  will  have  no  tendency  to 
deliver  him  from  the  dominion  of  sin.    And  is  it  not  exoeedinj^ 
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sirange,  that  any  man  who  enjoys  the  light  of  reyelatkm,  and 
feels  any  serious  regard  to  its  instmetions,  should  labor  to  evade 
or  obscure  our  entire  dependence  on  Qod,  and  to  account  tor  tiie 
change  of  a  sinner's  heart  by  the  operation  of  his  natord  powen 
and  inclinations,  and  that  instead  of  ascribing  the  work  of  spiritual 
renovation  wholly  to  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  should  ^ve  the  homH*  of 
it  primarily,  or  at  least  partly,  to  the  sinner  himself ! 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  renewal  of  the  heart 
in  man  cannot  result  from  the  exercise  of  any  of  his  natural  &cal- 
iies  or  dispositions,  nor  from  the  influence  of  rational  considera- 
tions, nor  from  the  increase  of  intellectual  light  or  speculative 
knowledge,  nor  from  any  means  used  or  any  eflbrts  made  in  a 
state  of  unregeneracy ;  that  it  does  not  result  from  any  influence 
within  the  compass  of  those  laws  which  belong  to  our  intdlectoal 
or  moral  nature  in  its  present  degenerate  state  ;  tiiat  we  have  no 
resource  within  ourselves  from  which  the  renoration  of  the  heart 
can  proceed  ;  and  consequently  that  it  must  be  traced  to  a  supw- 
natural  cause. 

But  wheiher  tiiis  can  be  made  certun  by  any  reascMiing  of 
ours,  or  not,  it  is  taught  with  great  clearness  by  the  word  (ji  CM. 
And  the  course  of  thought  which  we  have  pursued  will  at  least 
prepare  us  to  understand  more  frdly  the  various  texts  which  relate 
to  the  subject,  and  to  receive  their  meaning  more  readily. 

The  doctrine  is  evidently  implied  in  the  representations  which 
the  Scriptures  make  of  the  natural  character  and  condition  of 
man.  Man  has  destroyed  himself.  His  heart  is  desperately 
wicked.  He  cannot  even  apply  to  the  Saviour,  unless  he  is  drawn 
of  the  Father.  Representations  of  thk  kind  abound  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  they  all  show,  that  the  remedy  for  man's  spiritual  dis- 
•ease  cannot  be  found  in  himself. 

The  same  doctrine  is  implied  in  those  texts  which  set  forth  tiie 
provifflon  made  for  our  renovation.  Divine  grace  has  introduced 
a  new  dispensation,  an  essential  part  of  which  is  the  mission  <^ 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  recover  alienated  man  to  the  worship  of  God ; 
to  give  him  a  new  heart,  and  to  work  in  him  repentance,  fiutii, 
tsod  obedianoe.    Now  why  has  Qod  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to  accom- 
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]£8h  this  work,  if  man  is  able  to  accomfdiflh  it  himself?  Why 
this  gracious  provision  for  our  moral  renoyation,  if  we  have  within 
ourselves  what  is  necessary  to  bring  it  about  ? 

That  the  power  which  regenerates  num  must  be  supernatural, 
appears  also  fiom  the  aooount  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the 
diange  itself.  They  teach  tiiat  Christians  are  bom  again -^ 
created  anew  —  raised  from  the  dead ; — that  whereas  they  ware 
bHnd,  now  they  see ;  —  that  all  things  are  become  new.  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  these  representations  are  mostly  metaphorical. 
But  what  is  the  design  of  metaphors,  but  to  convey  ttie  sentiment 
intended  more  clearly  and  forcibly  than  could  be  done  by  any 
other  language?  The  metaphors  referred  to  came  firom  those 
who  were  awake  to  the  importance  and  greatness  of  the  change 
which  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  who  wished  to  convey  to 
others  the  vivid  impression  they  had  in  their  own  minds.  The 
inspired  writers  must  have  employed  language  adiq>ted  to  make 
known  the  exact  truth ;  and  of  course  the  change  produced  in 
regeneration  must  answer  to  the  obvious  design  of  the  metaphors 
by  which  it  is  set  forth.  For  example,  the  metaphorical  repre- 
aentation,  that  believers  are  bom  again,  and  raised  from  the  dead, 
must  imply,  tliat  they  have  a  new  moral  existence ;  that  they 
have  entered  on  a  new  mode  of  being ;  that  they  are  the  subjects 
of  a  spiritual  life,  of  which  they  were  wholly  destitute  before ; 
that  they  are  really  and  permanently  alive  unto  Ood.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  these  representations,  that  the  change  cannot  ori- 
ginate from  anything  in  man.  But  other  texts  settle  the  matter 
at  once,  by  expressly  ascribing  the  change  to  a  supernatural 
cause.  They  teach  tiiat  believers  ^^  are  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor 
<rf  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,"  — 
of  God  exclusively  of  all  other  causes.  '^  God,  who  is  rich  in 
mercy,  tor  his  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us,  even  when  we 
were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us,"  i.  e.  made  us  alive.  ^^  Ye 
are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works." 
Accordingly,  if  any  man  is  renewed,  he  is  renewed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  If  any  man  is  turned  from  sin,  it  is  God  who  haili 
turned  him.    If  any  one  diflfers  from  die  unconverted  world,  it  is 
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God  that  makeih  him  to  difer.    Holmeas  m  man  springs  from  ih6 
di^me  influence. 

In  the  whole  coarse  of  my  reasoning  on  this  subject,  I  aim  at 
<me  result.  I  wish  to  produce  in  your  minds  a  deep  oonviction, 
that  holiness  will  never  result  frcnn  any  disposition,  prindple,  or 
effi>rt  of  unregenerate  man ;  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  the  con- 
yersion  of  any  human  being  from  the  mere  operation  of  his  reaion, 
conscience,  or  self-loye,  or  from  the  mere  influence  of  any  rational 
motiyes ;  that  salvation  is  wholly  of  Ood ;  and  that  in  respect  to 
tiie  accomi^ishment  of  this  great  work,  our  reliance  must  be, 
^^  not  on  him  that  willetii  nor  on  him  that  runneth,  but  on  God 
that  showeth  mercy." 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  have  endeavored  to  defend,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  history  of  the  Church.  Look  at  the  time  when  our 
Saviour  appeared  on  earth.  Jesus  tau^t  the  trutlui  of  rehg^ 
in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  established  his  autiiority  as  tiie 
Messiah  by  the  most  striking  miracles.  But  ^diat  was  the  efeot 
of  his  ministry  ?  Why  was  it  that  such  instructions,  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  benevolence,  wisdom,  and  power,  did  not  win  the 
hearts  of  the  Jews  ?  There  was  the  best  BjBtem  of  means.  There 
was  ^^  Ood  manifest  in  tiie  flesh."  There  was  a  person  who  could 
say,  ^'  He  that  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father  also."  Bot 
what  was  the  effect  of  his  minis^  7  In  regard  to  those  who 
remained  unregenerate,  it  was  this,  —  that  in  proportion  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  his  character  and  the  nature  <tf  his  king- 
dom, their  enmity  increased.  He  expressed  this  dreadful  &et 
when  he  said,  ^^  Ye  have  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my 
Father."  As  to  the  few  who  became  his  disciples,  they  had  been 
given  him  and  drawn  to  him  of  the  Father.  The  tmbeUmnng 
Jews  showed  the  fruits  of  unrenewed  nature,  and  the  eflfoct  pro- 
duced upon  it  by  the  best  external  means.  True  bdiever^  showed 
the  fruits  of  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Spirit. 

The  same  was  true  as  to  the  ministry  of  the  aposties.  Wherever 
they  went,  and  however  fidthfully  they  preached  the  gospel, 
nothing  eflSectual  was  done  towards  the  renewal  of  sinners,  except 
by  that  divine  power  which  raised  Christ  fr<Hn  the  dead. 
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The  laruth  of  this  dootrine  is  supported  not  only  by  the  general 
history  of  past  ages,  but  by  the  consciousness  and  recollections  of 
the  most  eminent  Christians.  I  shall  refer  to  a  few  individuals 
of  tibis  class. 

The  account  which  Augustine  ^yes  of  his  own  oonverdon  shows 
that  the  renewal  of  the  heart  is  effected  by  the  supernatural 
agency  of  the  Spirit.  He  had  long  and  distressing  convictions  of 
mn ;  and  under  the  influence  of  natural  conscience,  fear  of  punish- 
ment, and  desire  of  happiness,  he  was  roused  to  various  and  earnest 
eflbrts  to  repent  and  turn  to  Ood ;  but  found  himself  disappointed 
and  baffled  by  the  invincible  corruptions  of  his  heart,  and  was  at 
last  brought  to  despmr  of  relief  firom  any  resources  of  his  own. 

Halyburton  was  an  eminent  minister  of  Scotland,  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  the  Universify  of  St.  Andrews  near  the  be^ning 
of  the  last  century.  Besides  several  works  of  distinguished  abi- 
lity and  usefulness,  he  left  a  particular  and  most  interesting 
account  of  his  own  reli^ous  experience,  which  Dr.  Watts  ear- 
nestly recommends.  "  Here,**  he  says,  '*  you  may  see  the 
crooked  and  perverse  workings  of  a  cama)  heart  in  a  state  of 
nature ;  the  subtle  turnings  of  the  old  serpent  to  keep  the  soul 
from  God,  and  all  the  counter  workings  of  sovereign  grace,  which 
in  the  end  appears  victorious."  "  Here  Halyburton  describes  the 
utter  insufficiency  of  all  convictions,  and  awakening  words  and 
providences,  all  tears  and  repentances,  all  religious  duties,  all 
vows  and  promises,  covenants  and  bonds  ;  and  how  sin  triumphed 
over  them  aU.  All  these  left  him  still  under  guilt,  under  the 
power  of  sin,  and  near  to  despidr,  till  it  pleased  God  to  open  his 
eyes  to  behold  the  mercy  of  the  gospel,  as  a  way  of  holiness  and 
peace  ;  tiU  divine  grace  brought  him,  as  a  dying  sinner,  empty  of 
all  good,  and  helpless,  to  a  full  salvation  that  is  in  Christ,  and 
sweetly  constrained  him  to  receive  peace  and  holiness  together." 
Watts  then  adds :  "  Though  I  dare  not  confine  the  workings  of 
the  blessed  Spirit,  who  is  infinitely  free  and  various  in  his  ope- 
rations, yet  it  is  my  judgment  that  such  a  conversion  as  this  author 
experienced,  is  always  more  frequent  where  the  gospel  is  made 
known  in  its  purest  light  and  its  divinest  glory,  and  seems  to  be 
more  akin  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity." 
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Halyburton  says  of  himself:  ^^  WoM  ezperienoe  obliges  me  to 
acknowledge,  to  my  shame,  that  I  never  looked  towards  tiie 
Lord's  way,  except  when  he  drew  me.  Though  ttie  work  of  n^ 
own  conversion  was  congruous  to  reason,  it  was  fisur  above  the 
power  of  nature.  I  cannot  ascribe  its  rise  or  progress  to  myself; 
for  it  was  what  I  sought  not.  I  cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  outward 
means.  There  are  many  parts  of  it  which  they  did  not  reach. 
The  strongest  failed ;  the  weakest  wrought  the  effect.  But  the 
work  was  carried  on  by  the  secret,  indiscernible  power  of  him  who 
is  like  the  wind  blowing  where  it  listeth.  The  voice  that  awakened 
me  was  the  voice  of  him  who  maketh  the  dead  to  hear.^  The 
work  was  uniform,  though  variously  carried  on  through  many 
interruptions,  over  many  oppositions,  for  a  long  time,  by  means 
seemingly  weak — yea  seemingly  improper  and  contrary,  and 
suitable  for  him  only,  whose  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  whose  foot- 
steps are  not  known." 

G^iere  is  scarcely  any  case  among  Christians  which  shows  more 
clearly  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  the  change  which  takes  place 
in  regeneration,  than  that  of  David  Brainerd.  It  is  speciaUy 
evident  that  the  change  in  him  was  supernatural.  The  exertions 
which  he  made  to  obtain  the  spirit  of  piety  were  probably  as 
earnest  and  persevering  as  were  ever  made  by  any  unregenerate 
man.  What  those  exertions  were,  and  what  efiect  they  produced, 
may  be  learned  from  his  published  Diary.  His  manner  of  life 
was  regular  and  full  of  religion,  such  as  it  was.  He  read  ihe 
Scriptures,  spent  much  time  in  prayer  and  otiier  secret  duties, 
and  endeavored  to  the  utmost  to  bring  himself  to  love  and  obey 
God.  But  his  efforts  ended  in  disappointment.  And  he  was 
fully  convinced  that  there  could  be  no  way  prescribed,  whereby  a 
natural  man  could,  by  his  own  strength,  obtain  that  which  is  super- 
natural.  He  at  length  saw  that  all  contrivances  to  procure  sal- 
vation for  himself  were  in  vain,  and  that  he  was  utterly  lost.  "  I 
saw,"  he  says,  '^  that  it  was  for  ever  imposdble  for  me  to  do  any- 
thing towards  helping  myself;  that  let  me  have  done  what  I 
would,"  (that  is,  while  unregenerate,)  "  it  would  have  had  no 
better  tendency  than  what  I  did ;  that  my  state  was  for  over 
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miserable  for  all  that  I  could  do,  and  I  wondered  I  had  never 
been  sensible  of  it  before."  It  was  in  this  state  of  self-despair, 
|hat  God  was  pleased  to  interpose,  and  by  his  effectual  grace  to 
renew  his  heart,  to  open  the  eyes  of  his  understanding  to  see  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  tiie  divine  character  and  the  way  of  salvation, 
and  to  trust  in  Christ  as  an  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

Now  if  the  word  of  God  is  true,  and  if  Brainerd's  own  convic- 
tions were  true,  the  change  which  he  experienced  did  not  spring 
from  any  power  or  disposition  in  his  own  mind,  or  from  any  eflForts 
which  he  made.  He  was  bom  again  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  It  was  a  work 
above  the  powers  of  nature,  and  was  wrought  by  the  power  that 
raised  Christ  fit)m  the  dead. 

The  subject  of  regeneration  will  be  pursued  in  the  next  volume. 
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